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PREFACE 


The Kiiandesh District Gazetteer was first published in 1880. 
The Volume dealt witli the composite Khandesh which comprised the 
present Dhulia and Jalgaon districts and was edited by Mr. James 
M. Campbell, I.C.S. This revised edition of the Dhulia District 
Gazetteer has been prepared by the Gazetteers Department, Govern¬ 
ment of Maliarashtra under the guidance of an Editorial Board, The 
following are the present members of the Editorial Board : — 

Chief Secretaiy to the Government of Maharashtra (Shri D. D- 
Satire, I.C.S.), Chairman. 

Secretaiy to Government of Maharashtra, General Administration 
Department, Member. 

Shri P. Setu Madhava Rao, M.A., I.A.S. (Retd.), Memlx»r. 

Shri G. A. Sharma, I.A.S. (Retd.), Member. 

Dr, C. D. Deshpande, Head of Geography Department, Univer¬ 
sity of Bombay, Member. 

Dr. B. R. Rairikar, M.A., Ph.D., Principal, Lala Lajpat Rai 
College of Commerce and Economics, Bombay, Member. 

Prof. R. V. Oturkar, M.A,, Poona, Member. 

Editor, Central Gazetteers Unit, Ministry of Education, Govern¬ 
ment of India, New Delhi (Dr. P, N. Chopra), Member. 

Isxecutive Editor and Secretary [Dr. B. G. Kunte, M-A., Ph.D. 
(E(onomics), Ph.D. (History)], Member-Secretary. 

The compilation of the various chapters was initiated during the 
tenure of my predecessor, Shri' P. Setu Madhava Rao, M.A., I.A.S. 
(Retd.) and the typed manuscript was sent for printing on 21st June 
1968 after the approval of the Central Gazetteers Unit, Government 
of India. 

My thanks are dm- to Shri K. K. Chaudhmi, M.A,, Joint Editor; 
Dr. V. N. Gurav, M.A., Ph.D., Statistical Officer; and Shri K. V. 
Yohannan B.A., LL.B., Compiler (Administration), for their valuable 
assistance throughout the work. My thanks are also due to Shri M. H. 
Ranade, B.A. Superintendent; Shri P. N. Narkhede, M Com.; 
Smt. N, S, Alwani, B.A.; Shri S. K. Khilare, B.Com., LL.B.; 
Smt, M. S. Modikhane, M.A.; and Shri N. R. Patil, M-Com. (Research 
Assistants) for their assistance in the publication of this Volume. 
1 am also thankful to the memlmrs of the other staff for their 
association in the preparation of this volume. 

I will be failing in my duty, if I do not express my thanks to 
Dr, P. N. Chopra, M.A., Ph.D., Editor, Central Gazetteers Unit, 
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Ministry of Education, Government of India, New Delhi, as also the 
editorial stuff of the Unit for their effective role in planning and 
co-ordinating the work of preparation of the District Gazetteer. The 
unit scrutinized the draft of this Volume with great care and made 
several helpful suggestions with a view to improving the standard 
and tjuality of the pubUcation. It may also be mentioned here that 
the Government of India pays a sum of Rs. 44,000 towards the 
compilation and Rs. 16,000 towards the printing cost of each of the 
district volumes, which forms a portion of the expenditure incurred 
on the compilation and printing of the EHstrict Gazetteer. 

Shin S. A. Sapre, Director, Government Printing, Stationery and 
Publications, Bombay and Shri R. B. Alva, Manager, Government 
Central Press, Bombay, as also the other technical and managerial 
staff deserve my thanks for the execution of the printing work of 
this volume. 

Many are the officials and. non-officials who helped by supplying 
information on various points without whose help the execution of 
this work would have been difficult. To them all my thanks are due. 


Bombay; 

25th October 1974. 


B. G. KUNTE, 

Executive Editor and Secretary. 



GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


As Early as 1843 an attempt was made to arrange for the prepara- 
tion of Statistical Accounts of the different districts of the Bombay 
Presidency. The Government called for reports from the Collectors 
giving the fullest available information regarding their districts. 
In obedience to these orders, reports containing much interesting 
information were received from the Collectors of Khandesh, Thana, 
Ahmedabad, Broach and Kaira districts. The matter does not seem 
to have been pursued any further. It was in 1867 that the Secretary 
of State for India desired the Bombay Government to talce concrete 
.steps for the compilation of a Gazetteer of the Presidency on the 
model of the Gazetteer prepared during that year for the Central 
Provinces. The Government of Bombay then requested some of 
its responsible officials to submit a scheme for carrying into effejtt 
the orders of Secretary of the State, and, in 1868, appointed the 
Bombay Gazetteer Committee to supervise and direct the preparation 
of the Gazetteer. After a few organisational experiments the responsi¬ 
bility was finally entrusted to Mr. James M. Campbell of the Bombay 
Civil Service, who commenced the compilation in 1874 and comple¬ 
ted the series in 1884. The actual publication of these volumes was, 
however, spread over a period of 27 years between 1877 and 1904 
in which > ear the last General Index Volume was published. 

The Khandesh District Gazetteer was published in this series in 
1880 and dealt with the area now comprising the Dhnlia and Jalgaon 
districts. Tin; Volume was compiled by the Officers belonging to 
the Civil Services and edited by James M. Campbell. The Khandesh 
district was subsequently divided, in 1906, into two districts cxdled 
West Khandesh and East Khandesh which were renamed after the 
district headquarters as Dhulia and Jalgaon districts. 

Though a Gazetteer hterally means only a geographical index or 
a geographical dictionary, the scope of this particular compilation 
was much wider. It included not only a description of the physical 
and natural features of a region but also a broad narrative of the 
social, political, economic and cultural life of the people living in 
that region. The purpose which the Gazetteer was intended to 
serve was made cjear in the following remarks of Sir William Hunter, 
Director General of Statistics to the Government of India, when his 
opinion was sought on a draft article on Dharwar District in 1871.* 
He said— 

“ My own conception of the work is that, in return for a couple 

of days reading, the account should give a new Collector, a com¬ 
prehensive, and, at the same time, a distinct idea of the district 


♦Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency, Volume I, Part I (History of Gujarat), page vii. 
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which he has been sent to administer. Mere reading can never 
supersede practical experienGHj in the district administration. But 
a succinct and well-conccived district account is capabh: of ante¬ 
dating the acquisition of such personal (‘xpcricnco by many months 
and of lx)th facilitatuig ami systematising a Collector’s personal 

enquiries . But in all cases a District Account besides 

dealing with local specialities should furnish a historical narration 
of its revenue and e.xpenditure smee it passed under the British rule, 
of the sums which we have taken from it in taxes, and of the 
amount which we have relumed to it in the protection of property 
and person and the other charges of Civil Goverruiicnt.” 

The Gazetteer was thus intended to give a complete picture of 
the district to men wlio were entire strangers to India and its 
people but who as members of the ruling race carried on their 
shoulders the responsibility of conducting its administration. 

The Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency had 27 Volumes, some 
split up into two or three parts, making a total of .15 books including 
the General Index which was published in 1904. Some of the 
Volumes were of a general nature and were not confined to the 
limits of a particular district. For example. Volume 1 dealt with 
History imd was split up into two parts, one dealing with Gujarat 
and the other with Konkan, Deccan and Southern Maratha country; 
Volume IX was devoted to the Population of Gujarat iuid cxjntained 
two parts, one describing Hindus and the other Musalmans and 
Parsis, but there was no corresponding Volume devoted to the 
population of Maharashtra or Kiumatak; Volume XXV gave an 
account of the Botany of the area covered in the whole Presidency. 
Tire remaining volumes dealt with variou.s districts of the Presi¬ 
dency and with what were then known as Native States attached to 
the Bombay Presidency. Some of the District Volumes had two or 
three parts, for example, those of Thana, Kanara, Poona and Bombay. 
On the other hand, there was only one combined volume for some 
districts. 

The scheme of the contents was more or less the same for all the 
District Volumes though the accounts of particular items varied 
considerably from district to district. Information was collected 
from Government oflBces and, in respect of social and religious 
practices, from responsible citizens. Eminent scholars, experts and 
administrators contributed articles on special subjects. 

This Gazetteer compiled over many decades ago had long become 
scarce and entirely out of print. It contained authentic and useful 
information on several aspects of life in a district and was considered 
to be of great value to the administrator, and scholar and the general 
reader. Tliere was a general desire that there should be a new and 
revised edition of this monumental work. The then Government of 
Bombay, therefore, decided that the old Gazetteer should be revised 
and published, and entrusted the work of revision to an Editorial 




Board specially created for that purpose in 1949. This new edition 
has been prepared by the Gazetteers Department under the advice of 
that Editorial Board. 

In the nature of things after a lapse of over many decades after 
their publication', most of the statistical information contairred in the 
old Gazetteers had become entirely out of date and had to be dropped 
altogether. In this edition an attempt has been made to give an idea 
of the latest developments whether in regard to the administrative 
structure or the economic set-up or in regard to social, religious and 
cultural trends. Tlrere are portions in the old Gazetteer bearing on 
archaeology and histon' which have the impress of profound scliolar- 
ship and learning and their worth has not diminished by the mere 
passage of time. Even in their case, however, some restatement is 
occasionally necessary in view of later investigations and new 
archaeological discoveries by scholars, and an attempt has been 
made to incorporate in this edition, the results of such subsequent 
research. The re\ision of old volumes has, in fact, meant an entire 
rewriting of most of the chapters and sections. In doing so, statistical 
and other information is obtained from the relevant departments of 
Government and articles on certain specialised subjects are obtained 
from competent scholars. 

In this dynamic world, circumstances and facts of life change, 
and so do national recjuiiements and social values. Such significant 
changes have taken place in India as in other countries during the 
last half-a-century> and more so after the advent of Independence 
in 1947. The general seiieme and contents of this revised series of 
Gazetteers have been adapted to the needs of altered conditions. 
There is inevitably a shift in emphasis in the presentation and 
interpretation of certain phenomena. For example, the weighted 
importance given to caste and community in the old Gazetteer cannot 
obviously accord with the ideological concepts of a secular democracy, 
though much of that data may have considerable interest from the 
functional, sociological or cultural point of view. What is necessary 
is a change in perspective in presenting that account so that it could 
be viewed against the background of a broad nationalism and the 
synthesis of a larger social life. It is also necessary to abridge and 
even to eliminate, elaborate details about customs and practices 
which no longer obtain on any extensive scale or which are too 
insignificant to need any elaboration. In the revised Gazetteer, 
therefore, only a general outUne of the practices and customs of the 
main sections of the population has been given. 

Every attempt has been made to incorporate as up-to-date informa¬ 
tion as possible. However, in a monumental work like this, a time-lag 
between the date of collection of information and its publication is 
inevitable. The latest statistics on various subjects have, therefore, 
been furnished in the form of tabulated data in the Appendhc III 
in this volume. It has also been decided to issue Statistical Supple- 
mentaries to the parent volume from time to time. The Supple- 
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mentaries will furnish tabulated statistics pertaining to the important 
subjects during the subsequent years. 

An important addition to this edition is the Directory of Villages 
and Towns given at the end which contains, in a tabulated form, 
useful information about every village and town in the district. The 
district map given in this edition is also fairly large and up-to-date. 

Diacritical marks to explain the pronunciation of names and 
words in Indian languages have been used in Chapters 2 and 3 
and the Directory of Villages and Towns but not in Chapter 19 as was 
done in the Volumes previously published. However, the names of 
places and words in Indian languages which occur in Chapter 19 
have been given in Appendix II with their current spelling and 
diacritical spelling. A key to diacritical marks used is also given 
in Appendix II. 

The revised Gazetteers are published in two series 

1. General Series —This comprises Volumes on subjects which 
can best be treated for the State as a whole and not for the smaller 
area of a district As planned at present, they will deal with 
Geography, Fauna, Maharashtra—Land and its People, History, 
Language and Literature, Botany, Public Administration and Places 
of Interest. 

2. District Series,—This cantain.s one Volume for every district 
of the Maharashtra State. Tlie infonuation given in all Volumes 
will follow the same pattern, and the table of contents will more 
or less be the same for all the districts. 


B, G. KUNTE, 

Executive Editor and Secretary. 


Bombay : 

25th October 1974. 



















DHULIA 
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CHAPTER 1—GENERAL 

The District of Dhulia, formerly known as West Khandesit 
and known after the district headquarters since 1960, lies between 
20°38' and 22°3' north latitude and 73°47' and 75°11' east of longi¬ 
tude. It covers an area of 13,143 square kilometres and has as per 
the 1971 Census a population of 16,62,181 with 7 towns and 1,402 
villages of which 23 are uninhabited. Administratively it is divided 
into two revenue divisions with headquarters at Dhulia and Nandur- 
bar, respectively. It is the western-most of the districts on the 
northern border of Maharashtra State. It is bounded on the west by 
Dang, Surat and Broach districts of Gujarat State, on the north by 
Baroda district of Gujarat and Jhabua and West Nimar districts of 
Madhya Pradesh, and on the east and south by Jalgaon and Nasik 
districts, respectively of the Maharashtra State. 

The river Narmada forms the boundary in the western part of the 
northern border and it deviates from the river south-eastwards along 
the Jharkal, one of its tributaries. Then it nms first southwards and 
then eastwards crossing the Gomai river. When it again meets the 
Gomai it pursues its course up the river and then runs in the midst 
of the Satpuda ranges as far as Golanghati Choki on the Bombay- 
Agra road. Here it turns and runs south-eastwards to* join the 
Arunavati river. After following the course of this river for two 
kilometres, it crosses another range of the Satpudas and runs south- 
eastwards to join the Aner river. Thenceforth the boundary runs 
south-west along the Aner river and after the latter’s confluence 
with the Tapi, it follows the Tapi as far as Mudavad at Panjhra 
Sangam. From here it runs up the course of the Panjhra as far as 
Tamaswadi. Here it deviates due eastwards and then southwards 
in a zigzag manner and after crossing the Bori river, runs on the 
low hills south-eastwards and westwards. A couple of kilometres 
after crossing the Bombay-Agra road it turns northwards, crosses the 

• The section on Geography is contributed by Prof. K. Ramamurthy of the 
University of Poona, Poona. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

General. 

GhOGRAPHY. 

Boundaries. 


Bori again and runs along the Calna hills to the south of the Panjhra 
valley and then along the Sahyadris. Just east of Songad, it runs 
due eastwards and after bending outward so as to include Nawapur, 
runs due northwards to join the Xcsu river. This river forms the 
boundary up to a point about half a kilometre north of Marod. From 
here it runs due northwards crossing the Devmogra hills and then 
runs along the foot of their northern slopes. The boundary hereafter 
behax’cs like a contour re-entrant crossing the Tapi about five 
kilometres west of Prakasha-Korit and runs westwards passing just 
south of Khapar. After Porambi it runs in a north-north-westerly 
course and enters the Satpudas along the upper course of a minor 
tributaiy of the Tapi. Crossing the Satpudas, it follows the 
Devganga river up to its confluence with the Narmada and then with 
the latter river. 

The entire area now comprising the two districts of Dhulia and 
Jalgaon and the three talukas of Malegaon, Nandgaon and Baglan of 
Nasik district was previously administered as one district of Khan- 
desh witli headquarters at Dhulia. In 1869 the three talukas above 
referred to were transferred to the newly fonned district of Nasik. 
In the year 1906 the district was broken into two districts known as 
West Khandesh and East Khandesh, the West Khandesh retaining 
Dhulia, Nandurbar, Navapur Peta, Pimpalner, Shahada, Shiiqnir, 
Sindkheda and Taloda talukas of the old Khandesh district. The 
headquarters of Pimpalner taluka was transferred to Sakri in 1887 
and the name was also changed to Sakri taluka in 1908. The new 
taluka of Akkalkuva was created in 1950. In the same year five 
villages four from Nasik district and one from Broach district were 
added to this di.strict. .At the same time two villages from this 
district were transferred to Broach district. Subsequent to the 
reorganisation of States in 1960, 38 villages each from Navapur and 
■Nandurbar talukas, 43 from Taloda taluka and 37 from Akkalkuva 
taluka were transferred to Gujarat State. 


The details of the administrative sub-divisions, with their area, 
number of villages and towns, population and density of population 
in 1971 are given in the statement below : — 


Sub'divisions 

Name of the 
Taluka 

Aren in 
square 
kiitimelres 

Number of 
Villages 

Number 

Popula¬ 

tion 

Density 

of 

popula¬ 
tion per* 
square 
kilometre 

Inhabi¬ 

ted 

Uninha¬ 

bited 

Towns 

Nandurbar 

Nandurbar . 

I.IOOO 

123 

4 

1 

182,558 

166 


Navapur 

919-8 

88 

5 

1 

131.438 

143 


Akrani 

600-9 

155 



43,619 

76 


Akkalkuva 

S460 

170 

2 


78.707 

‘j3 
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Sub'divisioas 

Name oTiho 
Taluka 

Area in 
square 
kilometres 

Number of 
Villages 

Number 

of Popula- 

Towns tion 

1 

Density 

of 

popula¬ 
tion per 
square 
kilometre 

CHAPTEK 1 

CenerRi. 

Geography. 

Administrative 

sub-divisions. 

Inhabi¬ 

ted 

Uninha’ 

bited 

Nandurbar—. 

Taloda 

355 1 

82 

1 

1 70,463 

198 


Shahada 

1,112-4 

175 

4 

1 183,682 

165 


Dbuliu 

Dhulia 

l,946'8 

153 

5 

1 380.841 

196 



Shirpuf 

2.002-3 

135 

2 

I 153,824 

77 



Siudkhodu 

1,280 2 

142 


1 201,730 

158 



Sakri 

2»398-9 

155 


233,319 

97 



District Total 

13,143-0 

l,37> 

23 

7 1.662,181 

126 



Except for a small area in the extreme north-west which drains into and 
the Nannada, the district as a whole lies in the drainage basin of 
the Tapi. Parallel with the Tapi are three well marked belts of 
country running east to west; in the centre the rich Tapi valley, 
in the north the high and wild Satpudas, and the south and south¬ 
west bare ridges and well watered valleys separated by spurs of 
the Sahyadri ranges and innumerable dykes. 

Within the district are included the several ranges of Satpudas Hills, 
in the north and the Sahyadris and their off-shoots including several 
dykes in the west and south. The Satpudas, a broad belt of moun¬ 
tain land stretching in a wall-like manner on the northern side of the 
Tapi, rise from the first range of hills, ridge behind ridge, to the 
central ridge to a height of about 600 metres above sea level, and 
then slope down rather steepl>' towards the Narmada. Amongst 
these, two ranges of relatively higher elevation than the rest are 
discernible. In the more northerly one of these two, there are several 
peaks which are over 1,000 metres high such as the one to the east 
of the river Khai rising to 1,017 metres and the Toranmal rising to 
1,155 metres in the Toranmal plateau. The southern range is even 
a higher range, the height of whose crest line is generally over 1,000 
metres, with peaks rising over 1,200 metres (Boksa Dongar 1,208 
metres lying north of Guliamba, two peaks lying east and west of 
Nandvan rising to heights of 1,2.33 and 1,200 metres re.spectively and 
Ashtamba Dongar 1,.325 metres). The Ashtamba Dongar associated 
W'ith Ashwathama and hence held .sacred, is perhaps the highest peal; 
in the district. Toward.s the east of the district these two ranges 
arc united by the Toranmal plateau. 

Toranmal: The Toranmal plateau, once the seat of the nilcrs of 
Mandu, a long narrow table-land l.OOO metres high and about 
-11 square kiloinclres in area, lies in nortli latitude 2r52' and east 
Vf 4667—la 
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longitude 74°3(y about 130 kilometres from Dhulia. The hill top 
stretches in small flat plateaus broken by irregular lines of hills of 
relative heights varying from 30 to 45 metres. Near the south-west 
comer, a large lake, about 2'8 kilometres in circumference, 600 
metres broad and 10 metres deep in the centre, partly formed by 
stopping a gorge between two small hills, is flanked by a much 
fissured range about 120 metres high. The top of the dam, with 
room for a small house or tent, is a delightful spot, much of it 
shaded by trees and cooled by the west wind which blows strong 
and steady across the lake dining the hot months. At one side 
the surplus waters are taken through a rock-cut passage some 
365 metres to a smaller lake about 9 metres lower, and theri carried 
to a precipice with a cleftn drop of 74 metres. There are also the 
remains of a few temple# and walls. Except the Bhils and Pavras, 
who live in some scattered villages, the hill is mostly uninhabited. In 
the wet season (July-OGtober), n^e ra^i'jB incessant, and sometimes 
so heavy as to offer very poor visibility^ In the cold weather frosts 
are common. In the hot season (March-Jime), the lake, the 
neighbouring forests, and a strong steady south-west wind combine 
to make the climate delk^tful. with a mean temperature of 25° C. 
during May. 

iahyadris: The Sahya<6i hills bound the south-western comer of the 
district. Here, in their northern extremities, they turn sharply towards 
the north-east leaving the broad Tapi plain between them and the 
Satpudas. Without aiiy well marked peaks many of the Sahyadri 
ridges have curious and picturesque Outlmes. They are scattered 
one* behind the other, chiefly running from south-west to north-east, 
but' with many spurs starting eastwards from the main ranges. 
ExeSept during the hot season, the climate is harmful. Even with 
a gopd rainfall and in places with deep forests yielding valuable 
timber, the slopes of the Sahyadris, especially towards the east have 
suffered from illicit forest clearings, arid over large areas are bare, 
or have a little more than a covering of brushwood. Of the two roads 
that cross the Sahyadri hills from the Navapur taluka to the rest of 
the distiict, one runs through the Kondaibari pass, about 25 kilo¬ 
metres west of Nizampur and the other through the pass north of 
Kalamba near the south-west comer of the district. 

Galna: The Galna hills and their continuations eashvards along the 
southern border of the district are but off-shoot spurs of the 
Sahyadris. South of Pimpalner, they reach tlieir maximum heights 
in Mangitungi in three peaks with elevations of 1,291, 1,324 and 
1,331 metres, the last two having caves cut in them. To the east 
of these hills is the Selbari pass through which runs the road from 
PimpRlner to Satana and Nasik. The lulls gradually decrease in height 
eastward and are only just over 600 metres south of Dhulia town. 
Here they are relatively more barren with flat plateau tops, which 
increase in extent eastwards. North of the Galna hills are several 
minor spurs of the Sahyadris and those along with innumerable 
dykes separate the valleys of different tributary streams of the Tapi. 
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Dykes.—An interesting feature in the topography of the district is . CHAPTER 1. 

the occurrence of chains of dykes running nearly in west-south-west- 

to east-north-east direction to the south of the Tapi. The area of General, 
their dominance is in the southern part of the Nandurbar taluka, Geography. 

western part of Sindkheda taluka, with a few but very long ones in Hill.s. 
Sakri and Dhulia talukas. A very long dyke some 80 kilometres in 
length, runs parallel to the course of the Panjhra river on its northern 
side. This dyke has been, responsible for determining the course the 
river has. It runs almost straight with a strike of S 34° E from 
a point a little north of Tamaswadi with some breaks as far as a point 
2*5 kilometres north of Parola and probably continues further east¬ 
wards as far as the Gima river as evidenced by a number of isolated 
peaks in this line. The tank, three kilometres north-east of Parola, 
owes its origin to the damming of the Chikli river where it crosses 
through a break in this dyke near its eastern extremity. A few 
parallel dykes are also found north of the Tapi river to the west of 
Khapar in the Akkalkuva taluka, whose strike runs with a strike 
of N 25° E, roughly parallel to the slope of the Satpudas. It is quite 
likely that dykes exist in the midst of the Satpudas themselves, but 
these intrusive features might be lying buried under the cover of 
high hills. Still it is possible to identify a few of them west of 
Dhadgaon in Akrani taluka and in southern Shahada and western 
Shirpur. 

Narmada.—The Narmada forms the boundary for about 70 kilo- Rivers, 
metres on the western part of the northern border of the district. The 
course of the river exhibits a remarkable parallelism with the chang¬ 
ing strike of the northern high range of the Satpudas. As the banks of 
the river rise rather steeply through the slopes of the Satpudas, the 
river has little value for the district. 

In the district, the river receives a number of tributary streams 
draining the northern slopes of the Satpudas and making their way 
through steep and narrow winding valleys through the hills. 

Rising from the springs on the northern slopes of the main ranges, 
these streams have an abundant supply of water. However, it is 
difficult to take full advantage of this for developing agriculture 
due to the very rugged nature of the country. The chief tributaries 
of the Narmada are from east to west, the Jharkal, the Udai, the 
Khai, the Sambar and the Devganga. There are two trend lines 
repeated in general in the direction of the flow of streams, one 
parallel and the other nearly perpendicular to the direction of the 
Narmada. These trend lines become more and more pronounced 
from west to east, becoming very distinctive east of the Jharkal 
beyond the confines of the district. 

Jharkal.—The Jharkal, rising outside the district, flows along the 
boundary of the district in a deeply trenched valley to join the 
Narmada. On its left bank it receives the drainage of streams run¬ 
ning down the Toranmal plateau. 
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Udai.—The river Udai takes its source near Valamba village in the 
springs just north of the southern high range of the Satpudas and 
has a fairly long course (35 kilometres) eastwards, between this 
range and the one to the north of it. It makes an abrupt turn and 
flows northwards, continuing the trend of its tributary stream from 
Chandseli. After passing by Dhadgaon, it flows in a tortuous course 
trending generally to the north-east and joins the Narmada. The 
road from Taloda to Dhadgaon through the Chandseli pass in the 
southern range of the Satpudas has the advantage of the compara¬ 
tively easy gradients provided by the northerly course of the tribu¬ 
tary andihe principal stream. 

Devnand or Khai.—The Devnand takes its source very near to that 
of the Udai, north of Valamba village and has a similar but shorter 
easterly course beyond a further range of the Satpudas and turns 
northwards and then north-eastwards, and after being joined by the 
Katri which flows by Kathi, continues in its north-easterly course 
under the name of the Khai to join the Narmada. 

Sambar.—The Sambar, of a shorter length, flows in a general 
westerly course to join the Narmada. 

Devganga.—The Devganga, the westernmost tributary of the 
Narmada in the district, rises on the southern slopes of the Rahuvala 
Dongar and has an initial southerly course till it is joined by the 
Dahel river, after which it flows first in a westerly course and then 
forms the district boundary with a general north-westerly course 
before it joins the Narmada. Its affluent Dahel rises near Valamba 
village and has a general north-westerly course till it joins the Dev¬ 
ganga. Thus on the slopes of the peak rising to about 1,000 metres 
to the west of Valamba village, three streams viz., the Udai, the 
Devnand, and the Dahel originate and though follow different 
directions, ultimately flow into the Narmada. 

Tapi.—Barring the relatively small area of the Narmada drainage 
of northern part outlined above, the rest of the district is completely 
drained by the Tapi and its tributaries. The Tapi takes its source 
in the highlands of central India and flows in a westerly course of 
725 kilometres including its windings, and falls into the Gulf of 
Cambay, about 20 kilometres west of Surat. About 100 kilometres 
of this course lie within the limits of Dhulia district. Almost through¬ 
out its entire course within the district, the Tapi banks, except 
where they are scarred by courses or open to tributaries, rise high 
and bare. Each is a double bank, a lower of yellow earth much cut 
into by ravines, and further back a high upper bank rising to the 
level of the country round. During the rains, the floods in the river 
bed, setting with force along the outer banks and carrying sand 
and gravel,, pile them at the points where the course of the river 
changes. In the dry season, when the water is low, these sand 
heaps act as dams enclosing reaches of still water up to 15 kilometres 
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in length. Except where the bed is crossed by rocky barriers, after 
the floods of the rainy season are spent, the streams flow over gravel 
shoals in numerous channels with a general breadth varying from 
45 to 90 metres, a depth under 50 centimetres and a speed ranging 
from 3 to 5 kilometres per hour. 
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The tributary streams of the Tapi may be broadly divided into 
three groups (i) the northern tributaries draining the southern 
slopes of the Satpudas, (it) the southern tributaries which rise in the 
eastern face of the Sahyadris and their spurs and have long easterly 
courses before they turn , northwards to join the Tapi and 
(Hi) those other southern tributaries draining the western and 
northern slopes of the Sahyadris and flow either northwards or north¬ 
westwards towards the Tapi. 


The northern tributaries of the Tapi, on account of the proximity 
of the high ranges of the Satpudas, are relatively small in length. 
Rising from innumerable springs they have been put to use for 
irrigation. Their peculiarity is that near the hills and again for 
several kilometres before they fall into the Tapi, their streams flow 
throughout the year; but in the middle belt where the coarse pied¬ 
mont debris-slopes attain their maximum depth, their waters sink 
below, leaving the bed perfectly dry In the dry season. Among these 
innumerable and nearly parallel streams are included the Aner, the 
Dharamkhuli, the Dahivad, the Arunavati, the Kordi, the Lendi, the 
Kasari, the Sukti, the Mhais, the Gomai, the Vaki, the Vatskhai, the 
Varoli, the Utkhadi, the Dehli and the Kanji. Of these the Aner, 
the Arunavati, the Gomai and the Vaki are relatively more 
important. 

Aner.—The Aner, after a long westerly course outside the district, 
forms the boundary of the district in its lower course till it joins the 
Tapi. 

Arunavati.—The Arunavati rises in the slopes of the inner Satpuda 
ranges a few kilometres beyond the district and after forming its 
boundary for about 2 kilometres, enters the district and flows 
in a general south-westerly direction. Further making its way thro¬ 
ugh the outer ranges of the Satpudas, and after passing by Shirpur, 
it joins the Tapi. The Jhirbavi formed by the union of the Titwa 
and another stream is an important left bank tributary of the Aruna¬ 
vati. The Titwa drains the northern slopes of the Satpudas and has 
a northerly or north-westerly course. The Arunavati receives 
a number of right bank tributaries, such as the Ghul, the Chondi and 
the Ambad. 


Conuii.—Rising just outside the district, the river Gomai flows in 
its upper course along the boundary of the district and then after 
flowing in a north-westerly direction outside the district enters the 
district about five kilometres below Pansemal. It is the largest of 
the northern tributaries, itself receiving innumerable affluents—the 
Tlpria (passing by Mandane), the Umri, the Sukhi and the Susri 
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(passing by Sultanpur). The river Gomai is crossed by a number 
of dams, and canals taking off from them are used for irrigation. 
One of its left bank tributaries, the Bharmer, flows westwards and 
north westward parallel to the Tapi receiving the drainage of the 
residual hills and dykes to its north and joins the Gomai about two 
kilometres above Prakasha. 

Vflfci.—The Vaki, also a fairly large sized stream, receives a number 
of Satpuda streams on its right, and joins the Tapi just west of the 
district. The hot spring of Anakdev is situated just where it emerges 
from the Satpudas. 

The Southern Tributaries.—The left bank tributaries of the Tapi 
belonging to the second group mentioned above, rise on the eastern 
slopes of the Sahyadris and their spurs and flow eastwards hemmed 
in by spurs or dykes at right-angles to the main Sahyadris, until 
these sink down into the plain or give rise to breaks or gaps, where 
streams make an abrupt northward turn and flow towards the Tapi. 
Except in the vicinity of the Tapi, where they get incised into the 
plain, throughout their middle and upper reaches, these streams have 
been crossed by small dams (bandharas) and are widely used for 
irrigation. The chief among them are Bori, the Panjhra, the Borai, 
the Amravati and the Bhad. 

Bofi.—The Bori, taking its rise in the southern slopes of the Galna 
hills and with two fifths of its entire course of 100 m. falling within 
the district, is the southernmost of such streams in the district. It 
is joined by the Kanoli river, a tributary from the south, at Vinchur, 
where the Chalisgaon road crosses it by a bridge. The Bori runs 
dry before the hot season, and even during the remaining months has 
very little water. 

Panjhra.—The Panjhra rising in the Sahyadris, bounding the south¬ 
west corner of the district and passing by Pimpalner, has a fairly 
long easterly course hemmed in by the long dyke referred to already, 
on its north. About eight kilometre.s below Dhulia, where there is 
a major gap in the dyke, the river abruptly turns northwards and 
flows towards the Tapi and joins it three kilometres below Thalner 
at Mudavad. Its water supply lasts throughout the year. 

Kan.—The Kan, an important tributary of the Panjhra, rising in 
the Sahyadris, a few kilometres further north, first flows eastwards 
and then south-eastwards in conformity with the trend of the Kon- 
daibari spur from the Sahyadris to its north and flows into the 
Panjhra five kilometres below Sakri. Both these rivers, except in 
the lower course of the Panjhra below Betawad, have a succession 
of dams and canals and are greatly used for irrigation. There are 
in fact about 360 dams across the Panjhra river. 

Burai.—The Burai river has its source north of the Kondaibari pass 
in the Sahyadris and has a long easterly course. It is joined by the 
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Pan below Arava, where ii turns north-eastwards continuing the 
course of the Pan. The Pan river rises just east of Nizampur and 
runs eastwards as far as Lonkheda, where it turns north-eastwards 
to join the Burai. The Rod! which has an easterly course as far as 
Nizampur turns abruptly northwards to join the Burai through 
a break in the dyke line at Nizampur. The fact that the Pan appears 
to be a continuation eastwards of the same valley axis as that of the 
Rodi, suggests that this may be an instance of river capture by 
a tributary flowing from Nizampur to the Burai by its active head- 
ward erosion across a fractured section of the dyke. Continuing 
further westwards in the same valley axis, a similar beheading of the 
headwaters of the Rodi by the stream flowing into the Burai opposite 
to Brahmanvel is also evident. Below the Pan confluence, the Burai 
receives a number of tributaries from the south and passes by 
Chimthana towards the Tapi. This river also has many dams and 
canals throughout its upper course. 

Amraoflti.—Rising near the northern end of the Sahyadri spur, the 
Amravati has a similar easterly course determined by dykes to its 
north, well used for canal irrigation, after which it turns northwards 
to the Tapi. It has a similar system of tributaries from the south 
and south-west such as the Nai joining at Malpur, the Bhogavati 
joining it at Dondaicha and the Kanan opposite to Daul. There is 
a hot spring at Indve where the Nai changes from an easterly to 
a north-easterly course. 

Madari.—The Madari river draining the northern slopes of the low 
hills west of Chimthana flows past Virdel with a northerly course, 
but near the Tapi it turns abruptly and flows in west-north-west 
direction parallel to the river to join it at the confluence of Amravati. 

Bhad.—The last of the rivers of this group of considerable size is 
the Amravati-Bhad or simply Bhad, flowing by Ranala, which has 
similar characteristics exhibited on a smaller scale. Even the dimi¬ 
nutive stream of the Kasad, the westernmost one of this series, exhi¬ 
bits the features of the group, an initial easterly course, northward 
turn at the gap or end of the dyke, etc. 

Other Southern Tributaries.—Among the tributaries of the Tapi 
of the third group are the Sukhar, the Patalganga, the Nagan and the 
Rangavalli, The more easterly of these streams rise in the region of 
dykes and residual hills, and the dyke barriers are responsible for 
the convergence of their tributaries at the gap points, where they 
are able to make their way northwards. These points offer conve¬ 
nient places for the construction of dams for irrigation canals. 

Nagon.—The Nagan is the largest of the more westerly streams, 
and is joined by several important tributaries, the Nesu, the Kotdi, 
the Vandriaval and the Sanpan. The last one has its source near the 
Kondaibari pass and appears to flow between two parallel off-shoot 
spurs of the Sahyadris, which seem to be divided by this stream, 
for they join into a single spur east of the source of this river.As 
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a matter of fact the Sahyadris here trending in a south-west to north¬ 
east direction represent as elsewhere the steeply rising scarp of the 
Deccan plateau frojn the western coastal lowland Due to the active 
headward erosion of the Sanpan along a structural line of weakness 
at right angles to this scarp edge, the Sahyadris have been able to 
cut back into the plateau providing comparatively easy gradients 
for the route across the Kondaibari pass from the south-east. The 
valley slopes, on either side of this river in this portion, rise remark¬ 
ably steeply to the general plateau levels, appearing to resemble, 
for a person looking up from the valley, two off-shoot spurs from the 
Sahyadris running in a south-easterly direction. 


Geographical Geographical Aspects.—The district may be broadly divided into 
Aspects, the following natural regions 

(i) the Satpuda region, (h) the Tapi valley proper, (iff) the 
region of dykes and residual hills of the Sahyadri spurs with 
eastward trending streams in between and (iv) Navapur and 
western Nandurbar region with a westerly aspect below the 
Sahyadri scarps. 

Satpuda Region. The Satpuda region.—North of the Tapi, the whole length of the 
rich alluvial plain is bounded by the steep southern face of the 
Satpudas, a belt of mountain land about 30 kilometres broad. Much 
of this hilly country, now with only a few scattered Bhil hamlets, 
was once peopled. In the wide valleys of Aner and Arunavati are 
the brushwood covered ruins of temples, mosques, wells and single 
storeyed houses of what once had been considerable towns. Though 
much is deserted, in the north and north-west the Akrani upland 
are well tilled and prosperous, peopled by Pavras, skilful and hard¬ 
working peasants, whose homesteads, each in its plot of fields, are 
sheltered by well-kept mango and moha groves. 


West of Toranmal, the Satpudas break into two ranges of hills, 
which between their north and south faces, enclose an irregular 
table-land about 50 kilometres long and 25 kilometres broad. In 
this area are situated most of the scattered hamlets of the Satpuda 
region, barring the area up to about 12'5 kilometres west of the 
Toranmal plateau, which is devoid of any hamlet. Outside this 
table-land only a few hamlets are to be seen on the banks of the 
Narmada and some of the streams flowing into it. The whole s»« 
face of the plateau region is very rugged ranging in height from 300 
to 600 metres above the sea level. The highest parts are the north 
and south ridges, which enclose between them a succession of 
parallel ranges of low hills. Between the hills are many rich valleys 
and table-lands watered by unfailing streams. The lower hills are 
undulating and the soil of rich, decomposed ironstones, yields 
abundant crops of millets and other grains. The higher ranges are 
covered up to their summits with thick brushwood, which besides 
supplying fuel and timber, furnishes many valuable drugs and dyes. 
The valleys and plateaus are parcelled into fields, divided into 
strips of grass. The river banks are always green, the landscape 
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is broken by means of date palms (shindi) and on all the sides the 
view is bounded by broken rugged hill tops. The hills are believed to 
contain veins of silver, copper and tin. 

The water supply is abundant. It is obtained from wells, rivers 
and streams and during the hot season from springs and holes dug 
in the river beds. Though not lacking in rich alluvial patches, the 
soil is on the whole rocky and poor, yielding very small quantities of 
wheat and gram. 

As the country is at considerable elevation, the heat is moderate 
all the year round. During the winter months, the cold is severe. 

Unlike the rest of the Satpudas, much of Akrani mahal teems 
with an active, hard working and increasing population. They 
mostly belong to the two tribes of Varlis and Pavras, of whom the 
Pavras, who are probably of Rajput descent, are distinguished from 
the Varlis and other Bhils by their skill as husbandmen. Like most 
mountainous tribes, they are keenly attached to their hills and never 
leave them. Many of them have large herds of cows and buffaloes, 
pasture being abundant along the banks of the streams. They have 
no sheep or pigs, but a large stock of goats and poultry. Dhadgaon, 
the headquarters of Akrani mahal, is situated in the midst of a rela¬ 
tively flat area near the western bank of the Udai. 

Posses.—Four passes lead through the Satpudas to Akrani from the 
rest of the district. The easternmost is on the road leading from 
Shahada to Toranmal via Mhasvad, Ranata valley (a tributary of 
the Vaki) or Sursi valley. The second route, the best and most used, 
leads from Shahada through Mhasvad following the upper course 
of the Vaki river, through Mandvi, and continues on the top of the 
ridge to Dhadgaon. The State Transport services continue this route 
through Kathi to Mulgi. The next route, hardly passable except on 
foot proceeds from Taloda through Pratappur, Ranipur, Bhandara 
over the Dhoda hill through Chinalkua, Palka to Dhadgaon. Anothei' 
one from Taloda through Rojhva, Kothar, following the course of 
the Vaiskhai crosses the high range by the Chandseli pass and 
then continues northwards, first along the course of a tributary of 
the Udai and then the Udai itself, passing by Kakarpati, Gauria, 
Kamod and Palka. The Vanjaris from Shahada and Gujarat use 
these passes, supplying the people with salt and groceries and buy¬ 
ing their surplus field and forest produce. The export of grain 
from Akrani is considerable. There is also a large trade in Charoli, 
Buchania latifolia seed, moha flowers, honey, bees’ wax, lac, gums and 
resin. 'The westernmost route is the one from Akkalkuva through 
Nulsibari along the upper course of the Utkhadi river, west of 
Bavahiria Dongar throu^ the Amlibari pass northwards to Kathi. 

The soils of this region are extremely fertile except in some porti(ms 
near the main river and its tributaries, which have cut down the 
land very badly and removed the top soil. Otherwise 
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the soils grade from the deep fertile soils to coarse shallow to stony 
soils away from the river either northwards towards the Satpudas 
or southwards towards the residual hills and dykes. On account of 
the fact that the river and its tributaries have cut down their beds 
far below the general level leaving in places almost vertical walls, 
these are of little use for irrigational purposes. Due to the same 
cause even the water table has been lowered considerably close to 
the Tapi and wells are consequently very deep, even as much as 30 
metres below the ground level. It may be mentioned here that the 
water table is fairly close to the surface near the foot of the Satpu- 
das, where the coarse debris slope begins and is only of shallow 
depth and bed-rock near the surface, e.g., at Hadamba, the water 
table is two metres below during the monsoon and four metres in 
the dry season, at Boradi, water is found within six metres and the 
wells actually overflow in the rainy season. Away from the Satpu¬ 
das, the depth of the water table increases e.g., at Rojhva 25 metres, 
with increasing thickness of the debris slopes, while still further off 
where the latter thin out the water table again comes near the 
surface e.g., at Taloda about five metres. In the deep black soils 
towards the Tapi river, the water table again sinks below the sur¬ 
face to more than 12 metres and sometimes even to 30 metres. These 
changes in the levels of the water table on account of the variation 
in the thickness of the debris slopes explain also the variations in the 
amount of water at the different reaches of the Satpuda tributaries 
referred to previously. 

To the south of the Tapi the depth of the water table becomes 
steadily less and less away from the river and wells become more 
numerous especially in the valleys of tributary streams. Though 
this valley is densely settled, a strip of land 3 to 5 kilometres from 
the river on either side of it seems to have been avoided except for 
a few ones on the banks of the river due to badly cut up land and 
the great depth of the water table making well sinking arduous and 
futile. The road connecting a series of villages, Padhavad, Pashta, 
Varshi, Virdel and Nimgul seems to define exactly the limit of the 
strip on the south side. There is a second line of even larger villages 
south of the first, Betavad, Nardhana, Sindkheda, Dondaicha, Ranala 
and Nandurbar on the margin of this region; the last three may be 
even considered as belonging to the region of dykes and residual hills. 

In the western part of the Tapi valley at least the larger villages 
show a preference to the eastern banks of streams. In the northern 
part of this region, the Gomai river has been dammed and canal 
water made available in Shahada taluka. Many of the Satpuda 
streams are utilised for irrigation by raising water from the beds of 
the streams, flowing rather deep below the ground level, by installa¬ 
tion of pumps. There are also wells fitted with pumps used for 
irrigation. The crops which are grown under irrigation are invariably 
sugarcane and chillis sometimes but rarely wheat and Cambodia 
cotton. The kharif crops grown in this area are groundnut, cotton 
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(Vimar) white jowar and sesamum. Tur and a little ambadi are 
grown in lines in the midst of jowar or cotton fields. On account of 
the deep black soils of the area, the principal cropping season is the 
rabi, when dadar, a superior variety of jowar, and wheat are the 
chief crops. 
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The various taluka headquarters on the north, Shirpur, Shahada, xapi Valley. 
Taloda, and Akkalkuva are all situated on the outer bends of tribu¬ 
tary streams, a few kilometres away from the main river and are 
linked by road somewhat parallel to the course of the Tapi. There 
are a few large sized villages on the north banks of the Tapi such 
as Thahier, Sarangkheda and Prakasha. These happens to be either 
of historic or rehgious importance. Prakasha is situated on the 
raised triangular ground between the Gomai and the Tapi, where 
the former joins the latter. There is a smaller twin settlement of 
Korit on the opposite bank of the Tapi connected by a ferry service 
to Prakasha. Sindkheda, the headquarters of the taluka of the same 
name, on the western bank of the Burai river, is connected by a ford 
to its twin, Patan, on the opposite bank on the way to Shirpur. 

Dondaicha, situated on the raised ground in the an^e formed by 
the confluence of Amravati and Bhogavati, has a more pleasing look 
with flne brick houses with sloping roofs developed in recent times 
on account of the railway connection. Thus all the large sized settle¬ 
ments are situated well away from the main river on the margin of 
this sub-region near or in the fringes, of the region of dykes and 
residual hills. 

This comprises the southern part of Nandurbar and Sindkheda and Region of 
the whole of Sakri and Dhulia talukas. This region consists of dykes and 
residual hills and dykes of poor dry and stony soils intervened by 
well watered valleys of the eastward trending upper courses of 
streams with somewhat better soils and intense agricultural activity 
based on canal and well irrigation. This region is one of the few 
regions in Maharashtra with well developed canal irrigation even in 
pre-British times, probably on account of the rivers flowing in 
a region of light soils derived from the slow weathering of the dykes. 

On account of the general inferiority of the soils, the predominant 
crop is kharif bajri ; cotton and groundnut are also widely grown. 

In the irrigated valley sections, especially in the Panjhra valley, 
sugarcane, Cambodia cotton and wheat are raised. In the western 
section with higher rainfall, along with the above crops, ragi and 
rice and a little gram are also grown. 


This region with a westerly aspect below the Sahyadrian scarps, is Navapur and 
full of steep hill ranges covered with forests, broken here and there western 
by casual tillage which surrounds the Bhil hamlets. The Sahyadris 
come to an end in the north-east comer of this sub-region and though 
they gradually fall away towards the Tapi they form a noticeable 
feature from the plain lands to the east. The westerly aspect 
accounts for the higher rainfall of this area (75 to 100 cms.) as com¬ 
pared to the rest of the district. The rivers afford a good supply of 
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water throughout the year. In the kharif season rice, fur and jowar 
are sown in mixtures; after the dry rice is harvested, jowar and 
tur continue to grow to be harvested later. Ragi (locally known 
as nagali) is a fourth crop of this region. In the rabi season irrigated 
and unirrigated wheat and Bengal gram are grown. No groundnut 
is grown in this sub-region. 

Taking the district as a whole, groundnut, cotton and jowar are 
tlie important crops, with some sugarcane and chillis under iirigation. 
Flat mud topped houses are the rule in the mral parts and in the 
eastern parts of drier climate. However, out of the 15 talukas of 
Maharashtra sharing the highest proportion of dwellings with walls 
of grass, leaves etc., three are in Dhulia district, viz., Alcrani, Akkal- 
kuva and Navapur. These talukas are well-known hilly habitat.s 
of scheduled tribes and have large areas under forests. 


Throughout the district the neem trees have been planted as 
avenue trees on roadsides; less common is the tamarind and other 
trees are seldom to be fomid. 

Climate* The climate of this district is on the whole dry except during the 
Seasons south-west monsoon season. The year may be divided into four 
seasons. The cold season from December to February is followed 
by the hot season from March to May. The south-west monsoon 
season which follows thereafter lasts till September. October and 
November constitute the post-monsoon season. 

Rainfall. Records of rainfall in the district are available for 9 raingauge 
stations for periods ranging from 58 to 93 years. Tables 1 and 2 
give the details of the rainfall at these stations and for the district 
as a whole. The average annual rainfall in the district is 674-0 mm. 
(26-53"). The rainfall is heavier in the hilly regions of the western 
ghats and the Satpuda ranges. Navapur near the western border 
has an annual rainfall of 1097-1 mm (43-19"). The rainfall during 
the south-west monsoon constitutes about 88 per cent of the armual 
rainfall, July being the rainiest month. Some rainfall is received 
mostly as thunder-showers in the post-monsoon season. There are 
variations in the rainfall from year to year. In the fifty year period 
from 1901 to 1950, the highest annual rainfall in the district amoun¬ 
ting to 156 per cent of the normal oceuiTed in 1944 while the lowest 
annual rainfall which was only 44 per cent of the normal occurred 
in 1918. In the same fifty year period the rainfall in the district 
as a whole was less than 80 per cent of the normal in six years, two 
of which were consecutive. But at some of the stations, two or 
three consecutive years of such low rainfall have occurred twice or 
thrice in the fifty year period. The rainfall was less than 80 per 
cent of the normal for four consecutive years from 1904 to 1907 at 
Navapur and for 9 consecutive years fiT)m 1901 to 1909 at Nandurbar. 

♦ The section on climate is contributed by the Meteorological Department. 
Government of India, Poona. 
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It. will be seen from table 2 that the annual rainfall in the district CHAPTER i, 

was between 500 and 800 mm. (19-69" and 31-50") in 36 years out —- 

of fifty. Cenetal. 

Climate. 

On an average there are about 42 rainy days (i.e., days with rainfall Rainfall, 
of 2-5 mm. —10 cents —or more) in a yc-ar in the district. This 
number varies from 31 at Sakri to 58 at Navapur. 

The heaviest rainfall in 24 hours recorded at any station in the 
district was 324-6 mm. (12-78") at Navapur on July 26, 1896. 

There is one meteorological observatory in the district located at Temperature. 
Nandurbar. Tire records of this observatory may be taken as fairly 
representative of the meteorological conditions in the district as 
a whole. From about the latter half of February, temperatures in¬ 
crease steadily till May which is the hottest part of the year with 
the mean daily maximum temperature at 40-7“ C (105-3° F) and 
the mean daily minimum at 25-8° C (78-4° F). Hot, dry winds 
blow during April and May and the heat is intense with the maxi¬ 
mum temperatures going above 45° C (113-0° F) on some days. 
Thunder-showers occur during the afternoons and bring welcome 
relief from the heat on some days. With the onset of the south¬ 
west monsoon by about tlie second week of June there is an appre¬ 
ciable drop in day temperatures and the weather is pleasant in the 
south-west monsoon season. By about the beginning of October 
when the south-west monsoon withdraws, day temperatures begin 
to rise and a secondary maximum in day temperature is reached in 
October. The night temperatures, however, steadily decrease. From 
November, both day and night temperatures drop rapidly till January 
which is the coldest month with the mean daily maximum tempera¬ 
ture at 30-3° C (86-5° F) and the mean daily minimum at 16-2° C 
(6T 2° F). During the cold season, cold waves which sometimes 
affect the district in association with western distiubances which 
pass across north India the minimum temperature may drop down to 
about 8° to 9° C (46-4° to 48-2° F). 

The highest maximuni temperature recorded at Nandurbar was 
46-1° C (115-0° F) on May 19, 1955. The lowest minimum was 
8-9° C (48-0° F) on January 10, 1954. 

Except during the south-west monsoon season when the humidity Humidity, 
is above 70 per cent, the air is rather dry over the district during 
the rest of the year. The driest part of the year is the summer 
season when the relative humidity is only 20 to 25 per cent in the 
afternoons. 

During the south-west monsoon season the skies are heavily Cloudiness, 
clouded to overcast. For the rest of the year skies are mostly clear 
or lightly clouded. During the afternoons in the latter half of summer 
the cloudiness is more than in the mornings. 

Winds are generally light to moderate with some strengthening in Winds, 
force during the summer and monsoon seasons. During the south¬ 
west monsoon season, winds are mainly south-westerly to westerly. 
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In the post-monsoon season winds are light and variable in direct- 
tions in the mornings and north-easterly to easterly in the afternoon. 
In the winter and summer seasons winds are mostly from directions 
between south-west and north-west, with northerly or north-easterly 
winds blowing on some afternoons. 


Special In association with the westward passage of depressions from the 
Ph^nena Bengal in the south-west monsoon season and storms or 

depressions from the Arabian sea in the post-monsoon season, the 
district gets wide-spread heavy rains and strong winds. Thunder¬ 
storms occur in the summer and post-monsoon seasons. Even in the 
south-west monsoon season rainfall is sometimes associated with 
thunder. 


Tables .3, 4 and 5 give the temperature and humidity, mean wind 
speed and special weather phenomena for Nandurbar. 
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CHAPTER i. 


TABLE No, 2 


General., 


Frequency of Annual Rainfall in the DiSTBicrr 


Special Weatner- (Data 1901-50) 

Phenomena. ___^_ 


Range in mtn. 

No. of years 

Range in mrn. 

No- of years 

201—300 

1 

701-800 

1 

1 

1 

8 

301-400 

1 ’ 

801-900 

5 

401-500 

2 

901-1,000 

3 

501-600 

601-700 

14 . 

r* ■ 

' i ' 

v'. 

1,001-1,100 

2 


-.. 

TABLE No 

.. 3 



NoHMAiji OF Temferatukf. and Rfxauve Humidity 

(Nandurbar) 


Month 

1 

Mean 

Daily 

Maximum 

Tempere- 

ture 

Mean 

Daily 

Minimum 

Tempera¬ 

ture 

Highest Maximum 
ever recorded 

Lowest Minimum 
ever recorded 

Relative 

Humidity 


“C 

"C 

"C 

Date 

"C 

Date 

0830 

17301 

January 

30-3 

16 2 

35*9 

1958 Jan. 6 

8-9 

1954 Jan. 10 

54 

33 

February .. 

33-5 

(8*1 

40-6 

1955 Feb. 22 

12-3 

1957 Feb. 10 

42 

24 

March 

37-5 

220 

43-3 

1956 Mat. 31 

14-2 

1960 Mar, 23 

48 

21 

April 

40*4 

25-5 

43-6 

1958 Apr. 25 

18-9 

1955 Apr. 1 

47 

19 

May 

40*7 

25'8 

46-1 

1955 May 19 

151 

1957 May 10 

62 

26 

June 

36-6 

250 

42-8 

1953 June 13 

14-5 

1957 June 24 

74 

48 

July 

30-7 

23-2 

38-2 

1960 July 23 

14-8 

1957 July 27 

87 

77 

August 

29-7 

20-7 

38-9 

1954 Aug. 9 

21-1 

1956 Aug. 5 

90 

80 

September . 

31-0 

20-5 

36 1 

I960 Sep. 22 

20-6 

1952 Sep. 26 

85 

74 

October . 

34-4 

19-4 

38-9 

1952 Oct. 5 

16-2 

1958 Oct. 31 

62 

44 

November . 

329 

16-1 

37-2 

1957 Nov. 19 

II-7 

1956 Nov. 30 

46 

36 

December . 

31-4 

16-3 

35-0 

1953 Dec. 2 

10-6 

1954 Dec. 30 

47 

35 

Annual 

34-1 

20-7 





62 

43 


X Hours 1. S.Ti 
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TABLE No. 4 

Meajm Wind Speed m Kilometres per HoirR 
(Nandurbar) 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. Jun. JuU Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Pec. Annual 


5-5 6’0 6'S 8-7 12-5 13-8 U-3 lO-l 9-1 5-0 5-1 5*0 8-2 


TABLE No. 5 

Special Weather Phenomena 
(Nandurbar) 


Mean No. : 
of days 
with 

1 

^ Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

lull. 

July 

Aug. Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aanu* 

al 

Thunder ., 

0*3 

0-0 

0-5 

1-3 

1 

0-3 

1-0 

10 

0*0 

0-5 

0-5 

0-7 

0-0 

61 

Hail 

0-0 

0-0 

0-0 

0-0 

0-0 

00 

0 0 

O'O 

00 

0-0 

O’O 

00 

0*0 

Pust-storin 

oo 

O'O 

0-0 

00 

j 0*0 

0-0 

0-0 

O'O 

00 

00 

0*0 

00 

0-0 

Squall 

0-0 

00 

0‘0 

O’O 

0-0 

0*0 

O'O 

0-0 

O’O 

O’O 

00 

00 

0-0 

Fob 

00 

00 

00 

00 


00 

00 

00 

00 

O’O 

00 

0-0 

0-0 


The forests in the district cover an area of 4,732*199 
(1,827*188 sq. miles) of which 4,413*423 km^ (1,704*028 sq. mUes) 
and 318*776 km- (123*080 sq. miles) are under Forest and Revenue 
departments respectively. Of the total area 3,937*435 km* 
(1520*248 sq. miles) constitute reserve forests and 794*764 km* 
(306*86 sq. miles) private forests. 

Forests in Dhulia comprise two divisions viz.. North Dbulia division 
and West Dhulia division, consisting of five and seven ranges respec¬ 
tively. Wliereas the former includes the ranges of Sangia, Shirpur, 
Shahada, Taloda and Akrani, the latter those of Dhulia, Sakri, Pim- 
palner, Chinchpada, Navapur, Nandurbar and baling. At Laling 
a fodder bank scheme has been set up. 

Two forest research stations and a garden have been established 
in order to study the silvicultural character of the exotic species and 
to determine the land suitable for its introduction. Experiments -are 
also carried out to evolve suitable techniques to raise the various 
indigenous species. 

The distribution of forests and the types of vegetation are mainly 
governed by the rainfall, climate and the geological formation of 
the tract. Rainfall over the major forest area of this district ranges 
from 889 to 1016 mm (35" to 40") which combined with the soil 
factor is just suflScient to sustain teak, the major produce of the 
district, and other species to only pole size. However, the rainfall 
in what are known as Taloda reserves, Devmogra block (Nandurbar 
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range). Hill block (Navapur, Chinchpada and Nandurbar ranges), 
and Umarpata block (Chinchpada range) ranges from 1,016 to 
1,270 rnm (40" to 50") and hence teak in these areas attains much 
better size. 

The forests of this tract are chiefly of tropical dry deciduous type. 
Various sub-types chiefly depending upon climatic and edaphic 
variations are also met with. The careless and unsystematic cutting 
of sleepers, during the making of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, now the Central Railway, coupled with the illegal cuttings 
by the Bhils, did much to lessen the value of these forests. Still 
almost every tree known in Western India is found in Satpuda hills. 
In recent years better means of communications and conservancy 
have secured a fresh growth. It is a peculiarity of the Satpudas that 
the nature of the forest varies greatly every .30 or 45 kilometres. In 
the east, anjan, Hardwickia hinata and salai, BosweUia serrata predo¬ 
minate, in Shirpur anjan lias almost disappeared, and teak, Tedomi 
grandis, in good quantity, though of no great size, is found in all the 
valleys. The Shahada forests are chiefly of khair. Acacia catechu, 
though other varieties are also found, and lastly in Akrani anjan 
rciappears on the banks of the Nannada. ELsewhene t(*ak Is the lead¬ 
ing tree. Though, as has been already stated, Dhulia forests contain 
very many different species of trees, the most important from the 
point of view of forest economy are teak, sadada, khair and shiiam. 

The following is a brief deserription of the forests broadly met v ilh- 
in the district 

(1) Teak High Z’orc4f.s.—Teak, Tectona grandis, chiefly (X!cur,s 
in the eastern and western plains felling series of Taloda range and 
Devmogra block of Nandurbar range. Taloda though much cut 
into by tillage, is a splendid mixed forest with good teak. It is 
one of the largest timber marts in the district and ensures 
a ready sale for the timber. Devmogra close by the Tapi is a fine 
compact blcx;k of dense forest. A most valuable and promising 
reserv'e, it has a good stock of teak rafters and saplings. These 
corrc'spond to Champion’s type 5 AC, b, i.e., dry teak forests and 
are some of the most valuable forests of the tract. Teak trees in 
the.se tracts attain heights ranging from 18-29 to 21*34 metres 
(60' to 70'). In .some cases these trees grow upto 27*43 metres 
(OB'). Besides teak, these forests also c-ontain many other 
valuable hard wcx)d species in high proportions, the prominent 
among them being ain (Tenniruilia tomentosa), dhavda {Ano- 
geissus latifolia), shisam {Dalbergia latifoUa), hia or bibla 
(Pterocarpus marsupiuin), kulamb (Stephegyne parvifolia) and khair 
(^Acacia catechu). Those occurring in small proportions are kusum 
(SehJeichera irijuga), tevnbru {Diospyros melanoxylon), nana 
{Lagersl'roemia laivccolata, shirus {Albizzio lebbeck), palaa (Butea 
monosperma) and aal (Morinda tinctoria). 

(2) Teak Coppice Forests.—This type is chiefly noticed in 
Sangvi, Shahada and Shirpur ranges. Shahada is a fine, compact 
block of forest, yielding much khair mixed with teak and the 
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commoner woods. Shirpur, a continuation of Shahada reserve 
lias plenty of natitre anjan and khcar in parts. The easiest to get 
at and the .simplest to work of the Satpuda reserves, it has suffered 
greatly from former years’ careless cutting. The south-east is 
watered by the Aner and its tributaries and the west by the 
numerous streams that unite to form the Arunavati. Both the Aner 
and the Arunavati can in flood float timber. However, the species 
found in these ranges are of an inferior quality than those noticed 
above and teak here grows only upto 12-19 to 15-24 metres 
(40' to 50'). These forests correspond to 5 AC, a, and 5 AC, b, 
sub-types of Champion’s classification. The other associates of teak 
are : dhmda, khair, modal (Lanncfl carmandelica), kakad {Garufia 
pinmta), ain, anjan, etc. Bia, ahisam, bondara {Lagerstroemia 
parvifloria), kalamb, robin (Soyrnida fabrifuga), pahs, ghat hor 
{Zizyphus Xlopyra), tembru etc., ate other associates occurring 
in comparatively smaller proportions. Sahi (Bostcellia serrata) 
also occurs in fairly high proportion in murum soil on small hillocks 
and plateaus. 

(3) HiM Forests.—These forests are chiefly found in the hilly 
areas of Akrani, north of Taloda and Sangvi ranges and hilly areas 
of Navapur, Nandurbar and Chinchpada ranges. In the mountain¬ 
ous territory of Akrani and Toranmal is one of the finest forests in 
Dlmlia. Within its boundaries tillage is carried on a limited extent. 
Its very lonely position saved it from destruction when the railway 
was being laid. The Narmada on the nortli offers such a cheap 
water carriage, that even the poorer woods can be exported at 
a profit. The experiment of floating rafters was first tried in 1877 
and has since been repeated time without number with fairly 
successful financial results. The Navapur hills are fairly wooded 
chiefly with khair, the finest in Dhulia, mixed with teak and 
a sprinkling of black wood, shisam. The forests found under this 
head correspond to Champion’s 5 AC, b, and 5 AC, 3 i.e., dry 
teak forests and dry deciduous forests. The topography is moun¬ 
tainous, interspersed by numerous nalas. Except along nah banks 
and in patches in depressions the soil is poor and shallow. Its 
composition varit-s with the elevation. On the lowcu’ slopes of all 
these hilly regions the soil is fertile and hence the main species 
are teak, dhavda, kakad, bia, ain, bondara, robin, kadhai {Sterculia 
ureus), moha (Madhuca latifolia) etc. In the northern parts of 
Akrani range anjan is found fairly in large proportions. Bamboos 
{Dendrocalamus strictus) practically occur over the entire area. In 
these ranges the proportion of teak and such other important species 
like ain, khair, kalamb etc., rapidly decreases as we descend the 
slopes. Teak is practically absent at elevations of over 609*60 metres 
(2000'), but dhavda and salai predominate. On Toranmal plateau 
tioas (Ougenia dalbergioides) occurs in abundance with a mixture 
ai kakad, modal, avia or awla {PbyVanthtis emblica), robin and 
mairy other varieties in open patches. Bu.shes of karvand 
{Carrisa carandus) and toran {Carrisa spinarium) are also not 
uncommon. 
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(4) Anjan Forests.—Foxests of this type predominate in the 
south-eastern parts of Shirpur range and in comparatively flatter 
areas of Dhulia, Pirnpalner and Sakri ranges. They correspond to 
Champion’s subsidiary edaphic type dry deciduous E 4. The trees 
seldom attain height of over 15-24 metres (50'). Anjan in these 
areas occurs gregariou.sly almost to the exclusion of other species. 
Khair, hivar (Acacia lencophlea), gliat bar, hinganbet (Balanites 
Toxherghi), henkal (Gymnosporia emarginata) are also occ-asionally 
met with. 

(5) Miscellaneous Forests.—These are chiefly the areas covering 
southern portions of Shirpur, Shahada and Nandurhar ranges and 
western parts of Pirnpalner and Sakri ranges. The main species 
occurring in these areas are ain, dhavda, modal, khair, karisar 
(Alhizzia amara), salai, kakad, ghat bor and occasionally leak. 
Tliesc generally corre-.spond to Champion’s type 5 AC/3, i.e., dry 
deciduous forests. The growth in these areas is poor and large 
areas of understocked and blank patches are not an unc-omrnon 
sight. In wetter areas tembru, palas, aal etc., ot^cur in association 
with ain. Being situated adjacent to the highly cultivable areas 
there is heavy demand for fuel, fodder and grazing. Thus tliese 
forests have deteriorated to mere scniblands. 

(6) Pasture Lands.—Pasture lands are generally found in the 
ranges of Dhulia, Sakri and Pirnpalner. They correspond to 
Champion’s type 6 AC i.e., southern cutch thorny forests. These 
ranges have extensive grass lands dotted at places with stunted and 
thomy trees and bushes of khair Invar, ghat bor, henkal etc. 
S(.“altcred here and there are seen dhavda kamar, neem, modal and 
salai trees. Due to heavy grazing the growth of grass is gem-rally 
stunted excepting in those pasture lands which are closed for 
grazing. The commoii species of grass occurring in the district are ; 
Aristida punkulota. Polytoca harhata, Amlropogon contortns. 
Ischininim nigosuii. Aulhisfiria cilUita, Amlropogon ptnnilus and 
Cymbopogon martini. The last of thc.se locally known as rosha is 
used in the manufacture of certain medicines and perfumes. It 
is highly in demand. 

The most important article is the Hower of the moha tree 
(Madhuca latifolia), which is largely used in the manufacture of 
liquor. At present the trees arc auctioned to the private persons 
from whom the (lowers are purcha.scd by distillers from other States. 
Bosha (cymbopogon martini) grass oil is another article of iiriport- 
ance. Exc-ept these two articles, othci’ minor fort-st produce of Dhulia 
forests is of little importance. Gums, myrobalans and chnroli are 
among other minor produce. 

The planting of roadside trees during the last three four decades 
has received the greatest attention. 'The trees most commonly used 
are iiccrn (Melia azadirachta), tamarind (Tamarindus indica), and 
the bahhtd (Acacia arahica). The most succe.ssfnl plan is to. form 
nurseries ;irid plant out the seedlings wlien two years old, crack4ng 
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but not removing the pot. Of late in addition to the roadside trees, 
at intervals of from 10 to 15 kilometres along the chief lines of 
traffic, sites for camping grounds have been marked and planted with 
groves of mango (Mongi/cra indica) and fig (ficusbengalensis) 
trees. 
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The following is a hst of the chief Dhulia trees : Apta, Bauhinia 
racemosa, one of the large class of very various growth, is of little 
value. It is lield sat'red at the time of the Dasara festival (Septemhei’- 
Octolier). The leaves are .sometimes used for bidis. Avia, Vhijl- 
lanthus ernhlira, not very common or of very large growth, is a hard 
and somewhat brittle, but little used for wood. The fruit is like 
a large hard gooselierry, very sour and astringent, but eatable when 
cooked or preserved. It is also used in maldng ink. The bark is 
very ii^ringent and used in tanning. Aal, Morvula tinctoria, though, 
if allowed, it grows into a tree, is chiefly cultivated as a plant for its 
dye. It is left for three years in the ground, and then dug out at 
considerable expense. Both the roots and the bark yield an excellent 
dye. The wood is useful, hut cannot easily he found of any size. 
Anjan, Hardwickia hhuita, a leguminous tree, with a very rough 
black bark and small pale green leaves, grows to a great size. It 
abounds in parts of the Satpudas and in the hills to the south of 
Dhulia. The timlier is excellent, of a dark red colour, and takes 
a good polish. The bark yields a strong fibre, whieh, without any 
preparation, can be twisted into rope. Cattle are ver>’ fond of the 
leaves. Babhul or hubluil, AmcUi arabica, tlu? commonest and most 
generally useful tree in Dhulia, is very hardy, and grows rapidly in 
black .soil. As a shrub it used to cover all the waste lands of Dhulia. 
It grows to a considerable size and has an excellent hard wood; but 
the timber is generally crooked, and long straight pii-ces can seldom 
be obtained. The wood is used for every imaginable house and field 
purpose, as well as for fuel. The bark is \aluablc in tanning, and 
yields a gewd yellow dye, and its sap is a useful gum. The leaves are 
the chief food of goats, and the long seed pods are eagerly devoured 
by sheep, goats, and cattle. Bamboo. Dendrocnlamtis strictus 
abounds all over the .Satpudas and in the \^'estern forests. It is 
chicHy used in the manufac ture of paper as also of battens and 
rafters, for house-building. Bel, Aegle niarmelos, a highly ornamental 
tree, is fovmd in small number all over the district. It has an 
excx'llent hard wood, but is seldom cut by the people, as it is (,'on- 
sidered to be sacred to Shiv. Its fruit makes a pleasant preserve*, 
and has valuable medicinal properties. Prepared in some ways it 
acts as an aperient, in others as an astringent, and is useful in ca.scs 
of dysentery or diarrhoea. The root, hark, and leaves are also used 
in making cooling remedies. The leaves are used as an olfering to 
Shivj and. the seeds yield a varnish. The Banyan, vat or vad. Ficus 
hcag,id<’>\sis, one of the commonest of Dhulia trees, grows readily in 
light,soil. It is held sacred by the Hindus and never cut or turned 
to any use save for shelter and shade. It grows if.'adily from cuttings, 
and if> well suited for road-sides. Its juice is sometimes used to 
reduce inflammation. The timber is of little value. The fruit, said 
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to be poisonous for horses, is much eaten by birds. From the leaves, 
leaf-plates, patravalis, are made. Bawa or Bawla, Cassia jisttda, not 
common in Dhulia, is one of the most ornamental of forest trees, 
throwing out in the hot weather tassels of beautiful hanging yellow 
flowers much like laburnum. Its long hanging pods are easily 
recognised. The wood, tliough close-grained and hard, is not much 
used. The bark serves in tanning, the root yields a purge, and the 
seeds are surrounded by a pulp which is used in the manufacture 
of certain drugs. Bherda or hehda, Terminalia hetterim, a large 
forest tree, is rare in Dhulia. The wood is soft and sappy, and not 
of much value, being readily destroyed by insects. Its fruit forms 
one of the myrobalans, having dyeing and tanning properties. The 
wood is said to be used in parts of India for house purposes, after 
having been long soaked in water to season it. Bor, zizyphus jufuba 
of several varieties, is found everywhere, but in size seldom.more 
tlian a bush. It is very thorny. The fruit is largely eaten and the 
bark is used in tanning. It is much liked by the lac insect. The 
fruit can be greatly improved by grafting. Bakam, Melia semper- 
virens, a highly ornamental tree, with excellent wood, grows chiefly 
in the open country. Its pretty lilac-likc flowers make it ver>' suitable 
for road—sides and gardens. Charoli, Buchanania UiHfolia, is very 
common, but seldom of any size. The wood is not much used. The 
stone of its cherryUke fruit, charoli, is eaten roasted or pounded, and 
used in confectionery and other cooking, especially in making curries. 
Dudhi, Wrightia tinctoria, is a .small, rather rare tree, whose white, 
soft wood is useful for fancy work. Dhaman, Grewia UUsefolia, 
flouri-shing near the sea, is rare in Dhulia. The wood is tough and 
elastic, and good for bows and carriage shafts. Dhavda, Anogeissus 
latifolia, one of the commonest and most useful of timber trees is 
found occurring along with teak. It has an excellent tough wood, 
useful for almost any purposes, and specially valuable for cart axles. 
Ilinganbet, Balanites loxherghi, is a thorny bush of little value. The 
fruit is eaten and the bark yields a juice with which fish are poisoned. 
Hivar, Acacia leucophlea, not very common and seldom of any size, 
has a hard but somewhat brittle wood. It make.s good posts but not 
planks. The bark supplies a tough and very valuable fibre for fish¬ 
ing nets or ropes. Jamhul or Janihhal, Eugenia- jambolana, is a very 
common tree, with a much eaten plura-like fruit. The wood, hard 
and of a reddish colour, is not much used. The Tamarisk or Bastard 
Cypress, jhau, Tamarix dioica, is common on all river banks or 
islands. It grows no larger tlian a bush and is of no value. Katsamr, 
Eriodendron unfructuosum, sometimes called a bombax and con¬ 
founded with the sitnal, has a white soft wood of no use, save for 
making toys or fancy articles. The down round its seeds is used for 
stuffing pillows. It is not common anywhere in Dhulia. Kadhai, 
Stercidia wens, a large soft tree with a very peculiar pink bark, 
is of no value for timber. The seeds are roasted and eaten, and 
from its bark the hill people make cups and platters. The tree yields 
a gum, Khair, Acacia catechu, is plentiful in some parts of Dhulia, 
but never of any size. It has a dark red wood, somewhat brittle 
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but of a great strength, and taking a good polish. It is useful for all 
hou.se and field purposes. The wood, by boiling, yields the astringent 
juice catechu, hat, so much used with betel leaf and in 
medicine. The manufacture is the work of a special lull tribe c-alled 
from their occupation Katkaris or hat makers. Kdlamb, Shphegyne 
jmrvifolia, yields good timber. It is not plentiful in Dhulia. Kaliu, 
Tertninaliu arjttna, one of the finest of forest trees, grows to a great 
size generally on the banks and in the beds of rivers. Its wood is 
of excellent quality, but froni the amount of sap is hard to work. 
Large trunks are often sawn into single solid cartwheels. The wood 
grows harder by seasoning. Kiisum, Schleichera trijuga, a large 
forest tree, with an excellent tough wood used for sugar mills and 
oil presses, is a favourite tree with the lac insect. Mango, atnba, 
Mangifera indica, one of the best known of Indian trees, is excellent, 
hard, and deep coloured, and as it takes a bright polish, is well 
suited for furniture and carriage building. The wood yields 
an excellent charcoal. Mango groves arc most freely scattered over 
some of the northem parts. The soil there is remarkably suited to 
the growth of the tree. After planting the seed at the 
beginning of the rainy season no care or trouble is bestowed on 
it except placing a few thorns round the young plant. Watering in 
the hot months is unneces.sary. Molui, Madhuca latifolia, is found 
all over Dhulia. Its cliief value lies in the pulpy bell-shaped flower, 
which, when dried, is eaten by the iwople, and is distilled into the 
common spirit of the country. Almost every animal, wild or 
domestic, eats the fresh flowers. It is an important article of trade, 
and during the hot months is the chief means of subsistence to 
Bhils and other hill tribes. The wood is hard and la.sting, but the 
tree is too valuable to lx- cut for timber. The seed when allowed 
to form, is enclosed in a tliick walnutlike pod. It yields an excellent 
oil, good for food and burning, and also for .skin diseases. The 
leaves and bark make useful embrocations. Altogether the moha is 
one of the most valuable of Dhulia trees, but as it grows in the 
wildest forests, most of the produce is lost or supports wild animals 
only. In the open country a few good moha trees arc a small fortune. 
Mohan, Odina wodier, is a verj' common, but according to general 
opinion, valueless tree. In Burma, it is said to grow to a great size, 
and yield a close-grained dark red wood useful for cabinet work. In 
Bofubay its timber is utterly despised. The trunk is said to yield 
a medicinal gum, Moha, Schrehera swietenioides not common in 
Dhulia has a hard, tough, box-like wood, used by weavers for their 
looms and lieams. Nana, Lager.stroemia lanceolata, a straightgrowing 
rather rare tree, yields good timber. Neem, Melia azadirachta, the 
Indian lilac, one of the commonest of garden and road-side trees, 
is chiefly ornamental and useful for .shade. The wood is sometimes 
used for building. From its boiled leaves and fruit, a cooling drink 
useful in fevers is made. Pangara, Enjthrina indica, is a rather rare 
leguminous tree of no size and of little value. Pimj>al, Ficus 
religiosa, is held sacred by Hindus, and never cut by them. It 
readily fastens itself in walls and destroys them in the end, as no one 
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will remove it. Its leaves are a favourite food for camels and 
elephants, and are much liked by the lac insect. Growing rapidly, 
it is suitable for road sides. Except as fuel, the wood is of no value. 
Rohin, Soymida febrifuga, grows in Satpuda hills; the wood is said 
to be of excellent quality for all in-door work, but not to stand 
exposure. The bark yields a cooling drink. Sandalwood, chandaru 
Santalum ahum, the well known tree yielding the sweet smelling 
wood and oil, is very scarce in Dhulia and never grows to any 
size. Salai, Boswellia serrata, a very common tree on all trap hill.s, 
conspicuous by its white and scaly bark, is supposed to have yielded 
the frankincense of the ancients, but in Dhulia no such substance 
is now extracted from it. The wood, full of gum, and burning 
readily, is used for torches. The flowers and seed nut are eaten by 
the Bhils. The gum exudes in abundance, hut no use seems to be 
made of it. Bhokar, Cordia latifolia, is a rare tree in Dhulia. Else¬ 
where it grows to some size, and has an excellent whitish wood. It 
bears an edible plum whose .soft pulp is a valuable remedy in'lung 
diseases. Shirm, Albizzn lebbeck, a species of acacia, is very oma- 
mental with large leaves and light-coloured bark. This and other 
allied varieties are found all over India, but are not common in the 
Dhulia forests. It is much planted along road-sides and in gardens. 
The wood, of excellent (juality, is used for all purposes. Sadola, saf, 
or ain, Terminalia tomentoaa, is a fine, straight, and high-growing 
forest tree. Sheltered from the sun, the wood is excellent for house¬ 
building, yielding better planks and longer rafters than perhaps any 
tree but teak. Sawar, Boinhax imluharictm, is a large and thprny 
tree with bright red flowers and a soft down used for stuffing pilldws, 
The wood thougli soft is said to make good packing cases. It is also 
largely u.sed in match-industries. It yields a useful resin, and the 
roots, when boiled, give a gummy substance used as a tonic in 
medicine, ^^uld Date, shindi, Phoenix silvestris, preferring the sea 
coa.st is not common auyu'here in Dhulia. Neither its fermented nor 
its distilled juice is much drunk. Mats are made of the leaves and 
the stem can he used as a water frougb. Blackwood, sim or shisam. 
Dalhergia latifolia, is very scarce iii Dhulia, and grows to no size. 
Sautulad, Prosopis spicigera, a thorny tree, is not common in Dhulia 
The timber is said to bc^ good for all ordinary purposes. Its prrds 
contain an edible fruit. Tamarind chinch ov andi, Tanuirindiis 
indica, a large slow-growing and \ery handsome tree, is found near 
all villages in gardens and fields. Its excellent hard wood makes the 
best crushers for oil or sugar mills, and is useful in a variety of wags. 
The fruit is sometimes e.aten raw but generally cooked. The Palmyra 
Palm, tad, Borasms fahelhfotmis, thriving Irest near the coast; is 
very rare in Dhulia. Teak, sag or sagvan, Tectona grandis, in large 
or small quantities covers the entire district forests. It is the dhief 
produce of Dhulia forests. I’he large leaves of the teiik are much 
used for lining roofs under thatch. It yields excellent timber. The 
\vo(kI also yields a very good oil somewhat similar to that of linseed 
Ttlavadi, a species of Alhizzia, common in .some pafts of Dhuli^' Kas 
a good wood for ordinary purposes. Tenibnii Diosptjws melanoicylcfn. 
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the well-known ebony, is pretty common in DhuUa, but as it grows 
crooked and hardly ever of any great size, its wood is little used. 
It bears a large sweetish plum, very pleasant to eat. Its leaves are 
used in tlic manufacture of bidis. Tivas, Ougenia dalbergcoidcs, one 
of the most generally useful trees, yields a beautiful timber serving 
for field tools of all kinds. In Dhulia, probably from its having been 
so much cut before tlu^ days of conservancy, it is not very common 
and seldom grows to any great size. Ubmar, Ficm glomerata, a very 
common but valueless tree, bears bunches of flavourless figs on its 
stem and boughs. The wood withstands the action of water, and 
though, like most of the fig species, generally sacred, it is in some 
places used for shoring wells. Varnl or muharukh, Ailaitthus excclsa 
a tall and showy tree, grows near villages. Its wood is acc'ounted of 
no value. Palas, Butea monosperma one of the commonest Dhulia 
trees, is, at the beginning of the hot sea.son, a mass of bright scarli't 
fiowers. The leaves are much u.sed as plates, and as the young 
shoots are eaten by camels and other animals, the tree seldom grows 
to any size. In Dhulia though the wood is not much used it is said 
to be, strong and tough. It makes excellent charcoal. From the 
stem is extracted kino gum; the Howers yield a valuable dye; and 
the root and Ixirk an excellent tough fibre. The juice is also used 
medicinally. It is a favourite with the lac insect, and the choicest 
lac is found upon it. The seed nut is useful as a purgative and as 
a \cnnifuge to horses. 

The old Khandesh Gazetteer has to say the following about 
dompstjic animals, wild animals and birds 

" None' of the breeds of Khandesh domestic animals arc of any 
special excellence. Of HORSES, mares and foals tlut J878-79 return', 
show a total of 14,087 head. Though the local breed is now poor 
and small, Dhulia horses were once esteemed the best and strongest 
in the Dcccan. At present, the only animals of much xaluc are 
a small but hardy breed of ponies rai.sed b\ Thilaris, a tribe of 
wandering herdsmen, chiefly inhabiting the Khandesh. Some rtl 
these go e.xcellently in the small curricles, tongas, used in the district. 
Of late years, Arab stud horses placed at most mamlatdars’ head¬ 
quarters have done something to improve the breed. Rut as a rule 
the Khandesh people pay little ;ittention to horse-breeding, and arc 
far behind their neiglibours in .Nagar and Poona. 
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BULKOCKS, returned at .314,400, are not as a rule of anv great 
value. Tlicrc is a verv good breed known as the Thilari, somewhat 
small but strong and hardy, hist-trotting and very teachable. It has 
suffered much from injudicious cro.ssing. VVi'ak and stunted bulls are 
allowed to roam at large with the village herds, and even where, 
as at the Coveniment farm, a good bull is at hand, little care seems 
to be taken to obtain his servicers. Want of fodder in the hot dry 
v/eather goes far to injure the breed ; only the more wealthy culti¬ 
vators; give their cattle anything like proper sustenance. \ pair of 
good Inillocks costs from ,E1 to .£.10 (Rs. 10—Rs. 100 ). 
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COWS, returned at 222, 215, are poo.'- and ill-fed. Little care is 
taken of the breed. Khandesh suffers terribly from cattle disease, 
apparently of many types, and showing various symptoms. Most 
forms of the disease may probably be traced to the want of proper 
food and clean water, and to exposure to the cold at night and the 
heat in the day. The price of a cow varies from 8s. to £ 1 (Rs. 4— 
R.s. 10). 

BUFFALOES, returned a* 108, 428, are on tlie whole much bettei 
than the other cattle. Tlie people prefer their milk to cow’s milk, and 
take more care of them, feeding and tending them better. The 
young males are usually sold into other districts as they are not 
much used for cairiage or pack purposes. The finest buffaloes are 
found in the wilder parts where grazing is plentiful, especially near 
rivers. But there is not a hamlet where buffaloes, sometimes in 
considerable numbers, are not found. Female buffaloes cost from 
£ 1 10s. to £ .3 (Rs. 15-Rs. 30). 

The roving Vanjaris sometimes bring fine cattle for sale from 
Nemad and Malwa, and thus enable the local farmers to improve 
their stock. 

DONKEYS, returned at 7,852, are found nearly all over the district. 
They are used chiefly Ijy potters in carrying clay or bricks, and by 
Bhois and others in carrying grain. They are a hardy breed of 
animals, picking up their food as best they can. 

Herds of SHEEP and OO.ATS, retumed at 198, 625, chiefly belong¬ 
ing to Dhangars, are found throughout the district. The breeds are 
very poor and stunted. Coarse blankets are woven from the wool. 

Tbe monthly cost of keeping a horse varies from 16s to £ 2 
(Rs. 8—Rs. 20) ; of a bullock from 8s. to £1 (Rs. 4—R.s. 10) ; of 
a <x)w from 4s. to lOs. (Rs. 2—Rs. 5) ; and of a sheep or goat from 
6d. to 2s. (annas 4—Re 1). Except milkmen whose she-buffaloes cost 
them from 4,s. to £1 (Rs. 2—Rs. 10) each a month, cultivators 
seldom spend more’than 4s. (Rs. 2) on a horse, and 2s. (Re. 1) on 
a pair of bullocks. The poorer classes .spend little or nothing on 
their cattle, grazing them on village lands and hills free or on paying 
a nominal fee. Though sometimes kept by bankers for carrying 
liullion, camels are almost unknown. 

Dogs, and sometimes cats, abound in every village generally with¬ 
out any recognised owners, 

FOWLS are reared in large quantities everywhere by the lower 
castes, and especially by the hill tribes. There are no special varieties, 
and no trouble is taken to prevent promiscuous* f)reeding. Cock-fight¬ 
ing, once a favourite amusement, has of late years died out. Irr former 
days a Mhar was proud of his pet fighting cock, and looked well 
after the breed. Eggs are the chief value of a poultr>' yard. But 
Khapdesh has not as yet begun to supply the Bombay market. 
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Up to the seventeeth century, the hilly tracts to the north of Dhulia 
were a groat breeding place for wild ELEPHANTS. But probably 
from the frequent passage of armed bodies during the Moghal 
conquest of the Deccan, from the increase of traffic down the Tapi 
valley to Surat, and from the spread of tillage in Dhulia they were 
during the eighteenth century, frightened off^. The chief wild animal 
.still found in the district is the TIGER, vagh, Felis Hgris. In the 
disturbed times at the beginning of the present centuiy, large tracts 
passed from tillage into forest, and tigers roamed and destroyed in 
the very heart of the district. In 1822 wild beasts killed 5(X) human 
beings and 20,000 head of cattle. Their destruction was one of the 
most pressing necessities, and in May, June and July of that year 
(1822) as many as sixty tigers were killed-. In spite of the efforts 
of Sir James Outram and his successors, tigers and other large beasts 
of prey continued to be so numerous that the fear of 
them kept waste and desolate some of the richest tracts in Khandesh. 
Even as late as the mutinies (1857-59) Khandesh, more than 
almost any part of Western India, continued a strong-hold for wild 
beasts. So dangerous and destructive were they that a special 
division of the Bhil Corps were, as tiger hunters, set apart to aid 
the Superintendent of Police. Since 1862, under the Superintendent 
of Police, Major O. Probyn, the destruction of tigers has gone on 
apace. Of late years, to the efforts of the district oflBcers have been 
added a rapid spread of tillage and increase of population. The 
tiger is no longer found in the plains. Among the Satpudas in the 
north, along the Nemad frontier and the Hatti hills in the east and 
the south-east, in the Satmalas in the south, and in the Dangs and 
other wild western tracts he still roams. Even there his number is 
declining. The loss of cattle is inconsiderable and the loss of human 
life trifling. In the five years ending 1879, sixteen human beings and 
.391 head-s of cattle were killed by tliem. The returns show a fall in 
the number of tigers slain from an average of nearly fifteen in the 
five years ending 1870 to ten in the nine years ending 1879=*. 


1. Finch (1610) in Kerr’s Voyages, VUl. 277. In 1630, Jamal Khan 
Kaiawal came to the Gujarat-Khandesh frontier and captured 130 elephants in 
the Sultanpur forests, of which seventy were sent to Delhi (Watson’s Gujarat, 
71). Whether lions were formerly found in Khandc.sh seems doubtful, fhe Ajanta 
paintings contain some well painted lions, and the Oriental Sporting Magazine 
(II. 44) has a song on Lion-Hunting from Khandesh. This same magazine 
(II. 195, Compare Asiatic Intelligence, 184, in Asiatic Journal, New Senes, VII) 
has also a paper headed “ Lion-Hunting in Khandesh ", giving an account of 
the destruction, in three days (15th-18th May 1831), of three lions ard 
a lioness near the old town of Patan. The a'rticle is signed " An Old Khandeshi ”, 
but from references in it to Abu and Sidhapur there is no doubt that the old 
town of Patan is not Patan near Chalisgaon, but the ancient capital of Gujarat 
about sixty miles north-west of Ahmedabad. Special inquiries have been made, 
but there would seem to be no record of lion-shooting in Khandesh since the 
beginning of British rule. 

2. Mr. Chaplin’s Report, 20th August 1822. 

3. The details are : I86,S 28; 1866, 24; 1867 6; 1868, 12 ; 1869, 9; 1870, 
23; 1871, 8; 1872, 20; 187.3, II; 1874,6; 1875, 9; 1876,7; 1877,2; 1878, 16 
and 1879. 14. 
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The PANTHER, bibla or birnta, Felis pardus, is generally .saia to oe 
of three distinct species, two large and one small. Of the two large 
kinds, one rivals the tigress in size, and as he will attack unprovoked, 
is equally or even more dangerous to man; the other smaller, 
stouter, and with a round bull-dog’s head, has a looser, darker, and 
longer fur, with spots much more crowded and quite black along 
the ridge of the back and up the legs about as high as the shoulders 
and thighs. The third v'ariety is a very different animal, much 
smaller and darker. As it lives chiefly on dogs, it is known among 
the natives as the dogslayer, kuttemar. In the fifteen years ending 
1879, 658 panthers were killed, the yearly number varying from 
seventy-eight in 1878 to nineteen in 1870’. The HUNTING 
LEOPARD, chittu, Felis jubata, quite a different animal from the 
panther, has like a dog claws that do not draw in. In fonn like 
a greyhound, it has a short mane, bushy black-spotted fur, and 
a black tail. It is very rare in Khandesh, found in the Satpuda hills 
only. The WILD CAT. ran manjar, Felis chaus, met all over the 
district, is comparatively harmless, and differs in size, colour, and 
length of tail, only slightly from the house cat. The LYNX, Felis 
caracal, a rare animal, is occasionally found among rocky hills. It 
is very shy, and is seldom abroad after daybreak. 

The HYENA, taras, llijac'iw striata, once very common, is now 
rarely seen. The WOLF, latulga, Canis paliipes, formerly caused 
much havoc among sheep and goats, and is even known to have 
carried off young children. Like the other flesh-eaters, he has been 
forced to give way before the spread of tillage. Still he is very 
destructive, and though he seldom attacks human beings, kills an 
immense number of sheep and goats, and two or three together 
will often pull down a good-sized young buffalo or heifer. During 
the fom’teen years ending 1879, 4,138 wolves were killed, the yearly 
number varying from 60.3 in 1874 to seventy-one in 1879". Besides 
the above, Ae JACKAL, Kolha, Canis aureus, and the FOX, khokad, 
Vulpes hengalensls, abound in the open country. The WILD DOG, 
kolsunda, Cuon rutilans, is also found in the Satpuda hills, hunting 
in packs. 

The INDIAN BLACK BEAR, asml, Vrsus labiatus, is found in 
aU the forest-clad hills of Khandesh. Formerly aboimding in the 
rocky hill tops of Pimpalner and Baglan in the south-west, the 
number of black bears has during the pa.st twenty years been much 
reduced. ’Though not generally dangerous to life, he is at times very 
mischievous. Sugarcane, when he can get it, is one of his favourite 
suticlcs of food, and he destroys much more than he eats. The 
flower of the moha, Bassia latijolia, tree is his chief sustenance at 

1. The details are ; 1865, 22,; 1866, 73; 1867, 50; 1868, 31; 1869, 30; 

1870, 19; 1871, 28; 1872, 36 ; 1873, 36; 1874, 68; 1875, 52; 1876, 46,; 

1877, 69,; 1878, 78 ; and 1879, 20. 

2. The details are: 1865, 195 ; 1866, 360; 1867, 531 ; 1868, 267 ; 1869, 

255; 1870, 180; 1871, 282,; 1872, 360; 1873, .345 ; 1874, 603; 1875, 125 ; 

1876, 252; 1877, 209; 1878, 103 ; and 1879, 71. 
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the beginning of the hot season. This flower, which produces the 
common spirit of the couutr>% seems to affect the bear with a kind 
of intoxication, as he is known to be most dangerous at that season, 
and apt to attack man unprovoked. A vegetarian, except as regards 
ants and some other insects, he does no injury to flocks or herds. 

The HOG, diikkar, Stis indicus, of all wild animals, causes most 
loss to the cultivator. Though, save in the set of his tail, much like 
the domestic village pig, he differs from him widely in habits. A 
pure vegetable eater, he is most dainty in his tastes. He must have 
the very best the land affords, and while choosing the daintiest 
morsels, destroys much more than he eats. Sugarcane, sweet potato 
and other roots, and juicy millet and Indian corn stalks are his 
favourite food. A few years ago herds of wild pig were found 
everywhere, but their numbers are now much smaller. From the 
border hiUs they still sally at night to ravage the- crops in the 
neighbourhood, but they are no longer so destructive as they once 
were. With the aid of their dogs and spears, the Bhils hunt and 
kill them for food, and the clearing of the forests has made their 
destruction comparatively easy. Twenty years ago in the country 
east of the Puma river, then belonging to His Highness Sindia, herds 
of some hundreds might be seen marauding in open day. Night 
and day the cultivator had to watch his fields. Though comparatively 
few are left, herds of fifty and upwards are still occasionally seen. 

Tlve BISON, gacn, Gavaeus gaurus, is found only in the Satpuda 
and Hatti hills. The shyest and wariest of forest animals, its chief 
food is grass and young bamboo shoots. The STAG, sombar, Rusa 
arintotelis, is found in all the hill country on the borders of the 
district. It feeds in the plains and fields at night, and seeks the hill 
tops at early dawn. It seldom, if ever, lies in the plain country. 
The SPOTTED DEER, chital. Axis vMculatus, is now rare. He is 
never found far from water, and generally in thick forests. In the 
country east of the Puma spotted deer were formerly found in 
immense numbers, but most of them were shot or driven away while 
the railway was in the making. They are still in small numbers 
near rivers in the Satpuda hills, and in the western forests along the 
Tapti. The BARKING DEER, bhekre, Cervulus aureus, and the 
FOUR-HORNED ANTELOPE, also called bhekre, Tetraceros 
quadricornis, are occasionally met with in the Satpuda hills. The 
BLUE BULL, nilgay, Portax pictus, was once common everywhere, 
but is now confined to the few strips of forest land left between the 
Satpuda and other hills and the open plains, and to the low country 
on the west. He seldom enters the hills or dense forests, feeding 
cliiefly on palas, Bntea jrondosa, or other trees in the flat country. 
The INDIAN ANTELOPE, kalvit. Antilope hezoartica, frequents 
the open fields and devours the com. Disliking forest country they 
were never so plentiful in Khandesh as in the Deccan and Gujarat 
plains. Very few of them are left. The INDIAN GAZELLE, 
chinkara, Gazells bennettU, loving the shrub brushwood and rocky 
eminences of Khandesh are still comparatively plentiful. The 
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CHAPTER 1. COMMON HARE, sasa, Leptis ruficaudattis, found in considerable 

- numbers all over the district, completes the list of four-footed gam® 

animals. 

Animals and 

Birds. Of Game Birds there are among Rasores, PEAFOWL, Pauo 

Birds. crlstatm, living in all womls and shady gardens, GREY JUNGLE 
FOWL, Galltis sonnerati, and SPUR FOWL, GaUoperdix itpadiceus, 
found only in forests. 

Of PARTRIDGES there are two kinds ; the GREY, Ortyp,ornis 
ponticenana, foimd over the whole district, and the PAINTED, 
Francolinus pictus, widely distributed but less common. 

Of QUAIL there are several sorts, both the Bush Quails, Ferdicuh 
asiatica and argoondah, found in brushwood all the year round; the 
Common Grey Quail, Coturnix communis, a cold weather visitor; 
and the Rain Quail, Coturnix coromandelica, a resident. The 
Bustard, Turnix tai{i,oor, and both Button Quails, T. Joudera and 
dussumierii, are also occasionally seen. 

Sand Grouse, both the Common and Painted, Pterocles exustus 
and Pterockes fasciatus, are common. 

The GRALLATORES are well represented. Among them are the 
Bustard, Eupodotis edwardsi, and the Florican, Sypheotides aurita, 
a bird of passage visiting the district during the rainy months and 
not widely distributed. 

Of PLOVERS are, the Golden Plover, Charadrius julous, a lare 
bird; the Oxeyed Plover, Aediknemus scolopax, or false florican; 
and the Lapwings, Lobivanellus indious and Lobipluvia mahbarica. 

Of SNIPE the Common, GaUinago gaUinaria, the Jack, Galli- 
nago gallinula, and the Painted Snipe, Rhtjnrhaea bengaJensis, are 
found, but in no great numbers. 

Of CRANES the karkocha or kahm, Anthropoides virgo, visit the 
district during the cold months in large flocks. The Saras, Grus 
arUigone, or large crane, is almost unknown. 

Though most ordinary kinds occur, the number of Duck and Teal 
is small. The chief Khandesh Ducks are the Ruddy shieldrake or 
Brahmani Duck, Casarca rutda, the Whistling Teal, Dendrocygna 
javanica, the Shoveller, Spatula chjpeata, the Pintail, Dafila acuta, 
the Spotted Billed Duck, Anas poecilorhyncha, the Gadwal, Chaule- 
lasmus streperus, the Widgeon, Mareca penelope, the White eyed 
Duck Fuligula nyroca, the Common Teal, Querquedula crecca, the 
Bluewinged Teal, Querquedula circia, the Redheaded Pochard 
Fuligula ferina, and the Mallard Anas boschas. The Little Grebe, 
Podiceps minor, if it can be called a duck, is found in all the ponds. 

Of GEESE the only one observed is the Blackbacked Goose, 
Sarcidiomis melanonatus. The Grey Pelic^an, Pelecanus philippensis, 
and the Flamingo are rare. The Indian Snake Bird, Plotus melano- 
gaster, is common in the west. 
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Of birds not recognised as game the following have been CHAPTER,!, 
identified: 

Among RAPTORES, of Vultures, the Black Vulture, Otogyps Animals and 
calvus, a handsome not very common bird with bare head and red Rians, 
neck; the Whitebacked Vulture, Gyps bengalensis; a Cliff Vulture, Bird*, 
either Gyps indicus or Gyps pallescens; and the White or Scavenger 
Vulture, Neophron ginginianus. The Eagles include Aquila Mogilnik 
noticed in the cold weather at the base of the Satpudas; Aquila 
vindhiana, a common resident; Hieraetus pennatus, seen occasionally 
everywhere; Limnaetus cirrhatus, fairly common all along the 
Satpudas, and recognisable by its musical cry which can be heard 
a mile off. Circsetus gallicus, and one of the Spilornidse have also 
been noticed. The three well known Kites, the Common, Milvus 
gooinda; the Brahmani, Haliastur indus; and the Blackwinged, 

Elanus melanopterus are all found, the Brahmani being much the 
rarest. The White-eyed Buzzard, Poliomis teesa, is very common, 
and the Honey Buzzard Pernis ptilorhyncus or cristata, is occa¬ 
sionally seen. 

Of FALCONS, a large class, there are the Peregrine, Falco pere- 
grinus, rare ; the Kestrel Tinminculus alaudarius, much more com¬ 
mon, and the Shaheen, Falco peregrinator, the Laggar Falso jugger, 
and the beautiful Turnmti, Falco chiquera, common. Of 
HARRIERS, there are two or three kinds with marked light grey 
plumage. Two HAWKS, the Shikra, Astur badius, and the Sparrow 
Hawk, Accipiter nisus, are well known. 

There are many OWLS in the forests. The Brown Fish Owl, 

Kotupa ceylononsis, and the Dusky homed Owl, Bubo Coromandus, 
are both found. Rock horned owl, Bubo bengalensis, is also found 
along all the rivers. The beautiful Spotted Owl, Syrnium ocellatum, 
is very common among mango groves, and the Shorteared Owl, Otus 
brachyotus, is a winter visitant. The Screech Owl, Strix javanica, is 
rare. Both the little Owlets, Carine brama, and Glaucidium radio- 
turn, are found, the latter only in forest districts. 

Of SWALLOWS, in the cold weather the Common Swallow, 

Hirundo rustica, is everywhere, and one or two Martins, the Bank, 

Cotyle Sinensis, and the Cliff, Cotylo concolor, are found all the 
year round. The pretty Redbacked or Mosque Swallow, Hirundo 
erythropygia, is not uncommon. But its smaller congener, Hirundo 
fuoicola, is very rare. The Common Swift, Cypsellusaffinis, is 
widely distributed. The Alpine Swift, C. melba, is rare, as is the 
Palm Swift, C. batassiensis. The beautiful Crested Swift, Dendro- 
chelidon coronatus, is common among the Satpudas, 

Of NIGHT-JARS the chief are, the Common Night-jar papri- 
mulgus asiaticus, called the Ice Bird from its quickly repeated 
note, like a stone bounding across ice. It is purely a night bird, 
feeding on moths and beetles. Especially when seen early in the 
Vf 4667—3 
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morning or when starting on a journey, the natives consider it a bird 
of ill omen. C. marathensis and C. monticolus are also found. 

Of BEE-EATERS, Merops viridis, is in every field, and M. phUip- 
pinus is an October visitant. 

Of ROLLERS there is the Indian Roller, Coracias indica, called 
by Europeans the Blue Jay. 

There are several KINGFISHERS. The White breasted, Haloyen 
smymensls, with bright skyblue back, is commonest; the smaller 
Blue Kingfisher, Alcedo bengalensis, is also found. The large 
Alexandrine or Stork-billed Kingfisher, Pelargopsis guriai, lives in 
some of the larger rivers. The Pied Kingfisher, Ceryle rudis, is very 
common, and may be seen hovering over every pond and stream. 

Of HORNBILLS, Bucerotidse, the Common Grey, Ocyceros 
birostris, a grotesque bird with a huge bill and slow wavering flights, 
is found in the plains. 

Next to these are grouped the SCANSORES or Climbers, mainly 
represented by the Parrots, Woodpeckers, and Cuckoos. Of 
PARROTS the best known is the Roseringed Paroquet, Palasornis 
iorquatus, seen everywhere; the Roseheaded Paroquet, Palxomis 
purpureus, a most beautiful bird, generally found in woodlands, and 
the Large Paroquet, Palseomis magnirostris, found in the Satpuda 
forests. 

Of WOODPECKERS, Picidse, the most notable is the Golden- 
backed Woodpeckers, Chrijsocolaptes sultaneous, his back a mass of 
crimson and gold. He is generally found in forests, where his loud 
tapping may often be heard. Not quite so brilliant, but still very 
beautiful, are the Blackbacked, Chnjsocolaptes festivus, and the 
Smaller Goldenbacked, Brachypternus aurantius. Two other varie¬ 
ties, Picus marathensis, and a small spotted one, Yungipicus nanuSi 
are seen in the plains. Their food is almost entirely insects picked 
out of the bark of trees and rotten wood. 

Barhets, Megalaemidae, approaching woodpeckers in structure, are 
mostly of a greenish colour with strong bills and feet. They feed 
on fruit. Two kinds are common in Khandesh; the Large Green 
Barbet, MegaUema caniceps, found in all forests, and the Small 
Redcrested Barbet, Xanfhohema hsemacephala, which from its 
incessant metallic note, is known as the coppersmith. The Smaller 
Green Barbet, Megalaima viridis, found in the Satpudas in Central 
India, has not yet been recorded from Khandesh. 

Of CUCKOOS the best known is the Indian Koel, Eudynamys 
honorata, a hot season visitor; the male is nearly black, and the 
female light and speckled. The Common Indian Cuckoo, Cuculus 
micropterus, an ashy coloured bird, is also met with, and the cry of 
the English Cuckoo, Cuculus canorus, is occasionally heard in the 
Satpuda hills. The Emerald Cuckoo, Chrysococyx hodgsoni, dark 
green with light breast, is rare. The well known Indian Cbucal, 
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Centrococcyx Tufipenni% by some classed among the cuckoos, but 
more properly of the Conirostres or crow class, is well known as the • 
Malabar Pheasant. 

TENUIROSTRES, including the brilliant plumaged Honeysuckers 
and Hoopoes, are a most interesting family. Of the former the 
Purple Iloneysucker, Cinnyris asiatica, and the Large Purple Honey- 
sucker, Ctnnyrts lotenia, are perhaps commonest. Both the 
European and Indian Hoopoes, Upupa epops and U. ceylonensis, are 
found, the European only in the cold weathei. 
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Of DENTIROSTRES there are, of Shrikes, Laniadae, the Grey 
Shrike, Lanim lahtora, the Rufousbacked Shrike, Lanius erythro- 
notm, and the Baybncked Shrike, Lanius vittatus, all of them 
common. The Minivets, Pericrocotus flammeus, peregrinus, and ery- 
thwpygius, arc rare. They live chiefly on insects, impaling them on 
thorns before eating them. A well marked variety of shrike is the 
Drongo or Dicnims. The king Crow, Buc/wngoa/rn bluish black with 
a forked tail, is common over the whole district, and the White 
breasted, B. coerulescns, in the hills. The Racket-tailed Drongo, 
Dissemnrus paradiseus, is probably found in the Satpuda and western 
forests. 

Of the same tribe are the three well known families of Thrushes, 
Bulbuls, and Babblers. Of Thrushes, Merulidm, sevenil kinds are 
common. Allied to them are the Orioles found in almost every mango 
grove. The Common Bulbul, Molpastes hsemorrhous, and the Green, 
Phyllornis jerdoni, and torn tiphiak, are less widely distributed. The 
Babblers, Malacocirci, known as the Seven Sisters, are a well marked 
dusky-feathered family, very noisy and generally in groups. 

To the same tribe (DENTIROSTRES) belong the Flycatchers and 
Warblers, a scry large family. Of Flycatchers the most remarkable 
is the Paradise Flycatcher, Muscipeta paradisi, a small bird with 
a black crested head and \er\' long dark chestnut or snow-white 
central tail feathers. It is sometimes called the Widow Bird. The 
Whitebrowed Fantail, Lcticocerca aureola, is found in every grove 
uttering a few clear quick note, as if whistling part of the scale. The 
Whitespotted Fantail, Leucocerca leucogaste a smaller variety, is also 
%'ery common. 'I'he Blue, Cyornis tickeUi, and the Robin, Erythro- 
stema patva, Flycatchers are rarer. 


Hie Warblers, an immense family, include Robins, Redstarts, and 
Wagtails. The North Indian Robin, Thamnobia fulicata, and the 
Redstart, Ruticilla mfwentris, very tame birds, are seen everywhere; 
the Tailor Bird, Orthotomus sutorius, with its lovely nest of two or 
three hanging leaves, sewn together a.? with a needle and thread, and 
lined with cotton, hair, or wire, is also common. Of Wren Warblers, 
Drymoicx, there arc several kinds. The Large Pied Wagtail, Mota- 
cilla maderaspatensis, and the Indian Field Wagtail, Budytes cinere- 
ocapUla, are common near water. 

Vf 4667—3« 
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Of Crows, the Common Crow, Corvus splendens, and the Black, 
Cowus culminatus, are well known. Of Magpies two kinds occur, 
Dendrocitta rufa, in the plains, and Dendrocitta leucogastra, in the 
forests. 

The STURNIDE or Starlings are represented by several species. 
The Common Myna, Acridotheres tristis, is universal, and a Wattled 
Myna, probably Euhbes religiosa, though rare, is also found. During 
the cold season, the Jvari Bird, Pastor reseus, may be seen in large 
flocks in every grain field. 

Of FINCHES, Fringillid®, are the Common Sparrow, Passer 
domesticus, and the Weaver Bird, Ploceus philippinus, with its well 
known hanging bottleshaped nest. Several Larks, Alaudae, belong 
to this family, as also the well known Amadavat, Estrelda amandava. 

Allied to some of the game birds mentioned above are the Pigeons 
and Doves. Of these the Blue Rock Pigeon, Columba intermedia, 
much like its European namesake, is seen everywhere. The 
beautiful Bronzewinged Pigeon, Chalcophaps indica, is rare, seen 
only .in forests alone or in pairs. The Common Green Pigeon 
Crocopus chlorigaster, is found wherever banyan trees are plentiful. 

Of Doves proper four varieties are pretty generally distributed, 
the Common Ringdove, Turtur risorius, the Spotted Dove. The sura- 
tensis, the Small Brown Dove, T. senegalensis, and the Red Dove, 
T. tranquebaricus. 

WATER BIRDS are divided into two orders, GRALLATORES or 
waders, and NATATORES or swimmers. Among waders, besides 
the snipe and plover mentioned among game birds, are several Sand¬ 
pipers. Allied to the cranes already mentioned are the Storks. Two 
kinds, Ciconia alba and Melanopelargus episcopus, are occasionally 
found as also the Great Stork or Adjutant, Leptoptilus argalus, and 
a smaller variety, Leptoptilus, javanicus. Of Herons and Egrets there 
are several varying in size and colour, such as Ardeola grayi, and 
Ardea cinerea, the commonest. Most of the larger rivCrs have three 
kinds of Ibis, the Wartyheaded Ibis, Iconotis papillosus, the Pelican 
Ibis, Tantalus leucocephalus, and the White Ibis, Ibis melanocephala. 
The NATATORE include Duck and Teal, and some Terns and fresh¬ 
water Gulls. There are so few ponds in Khandesh, that waders and 
swimmers are very scantily represented”. 

Most of the species of domestic and wild animals and birds 
described above are still extant in many parts of Dhulia district, 
especially the forest regions, though the circumstances of their 
rearing and their economic use have undergone a considerable 
change. Excluding, therefore, these aspects of the animals and birds 
as given in the old Khandesh Gazetteer, the rest of their description 
holds good even today. 
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The principal hill ranges are the Satpudas, runing east-west 
dividing the valleys of Tapi and Narmada. These include the 
plateau near Toranmal, called Chincholi, which is about 914 metres 
above mean sea level and about 41 km.® in area. Between Dhulia 
and Gujarat on tlie west is the northern extremity of the Sahyadri 
range. Spurs rise from the plain for the most part at right angle to 
tlie main ranges. The Arva and Galna hills divide Dhulia from 
Nasik. 
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Geology.* 


The chief drainage system is river Tapi, entering at the south 
eastern corner of the district, flowing through a broad fertile plain 
in a westerly direction dividing the district into two unequal parts. 
The larger part lies in the south and is drained by the tributaries 
Bori, Panjhra, Buray, Amaravati and Siva. The tributaries of Tapi to 
north are Aner, Baler, Arunavati and Gomai. Towards north and 
west, the plain rises into difficult, rugged and quickly wooded country. 
During rainy season Tapi is not fordable. The river Narmada skirts 
the north-west comer of the district Hie tributaries of Narmada, in 
the district, are Udai and Khat draining the northern slopes of the 
Satpudas. 

The Geological formations met with in the district are : 

Name of the formation Age 

Alluvium .. .. Recent 

Deccan Basalt .. .. Eocene. 

Bagh Beds .. .. Upper Cretaceous. 

TTie oldest geological formation met with in the north-western 
portion of the district are the Bagh Beds of upper Cretaceous age. 
They are conspicuously exposed on the banks of the Devaganga 
and its tributaries, along which sections of great thickness are seen. 
The hills east of the river, towards Attior Arithi, are entirely com¬ 
posed of sandstone, with shale beds appearing at places near the 
summits. Here the thickness is more than 300 metres. The beds 
have a quaquavarsal dip, sloping away in every direction. The sand¬ 
stones are much hardened and frequently cut up by dykes and large 
irregular intmsions of trap. East of Devaganga, near Surpan, a small 
area is occupied by the cretaceous beds, the top of the high range 
called ‘Bawagupnyo’ being trap. Near Warwee or Vami, shale 
with limestone and oyster beds occur, and in the calcareous shale, just 
below the trap, on the western spur of Bawagupnyo hill, shark’s 
teeth abound in calcareous (limestone) black rock, containing 
irregular siliceous masses. To the west, die Cretaceous rocks go 
beneath the traps, whereas the north and south boundaries are 
faulted. The eastern boundary shows an abruptly denuded termina¬ 
tion, as if the lower lava flows had been consolidated against a pre- 
exi^ng sandstone cliff, which is apparent north of Babasiraj hill, 
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• The section on Geology is contributed by the Geological Survey of India, 
Government of India, Calcutta. 
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where it Is suddenly over-lapped by the trap. Looking westwards 
from the top of the Babasiraj hill, the general anticlinal feature of 
the rocks with an east-west axis may be inferred, the trap of the hills 
dipping to north and south. To the east of the hill, the rocks dip 
to the south and south-east, which explains the absence of creta¬ 
ceous rocks in Akrani. Between the overlying Traps and the Baga 
Beds there is a slight but distinct unconformity. 


Trap Rocks. Thg close of the mesozoic era was marked by the outpouring of 
voluminous lava flows which spread over vast areas. The flows are 
called ‘ traps' because of the steplike or terraced appearance of their 
outcrops, the term being of Scandinavian origin. The traps or the 
Deccan Basalts have plagioclase felspar labrodorite and pyroxene 
augite as the main minerals. They are grouped into vesicular and 
non-vesicular varieties. The amygdoloidal traps are characterised by 
vesicles filled with quarts, chalcedony and zeolites. A major part of 
the district is occupied by these trap flows. Contrary to the general 
rule in the case of the traphills, the ridges lying west of Toranmal are 
rarely flat topped, and frequently extremely craggy. The traps of tfie 
hills along the northern boundary of the district have generally 
a low northerly dip, but it is not very regular. The traps of 
Toranmal itself are nearly horizontal. Spheroidal exfoliation is 
a characteristic feature of weathering in trap. It produces thin con¬ 
centric shells or layers which become soft and fall off gradually, tlie 
weathering starting along well developed joivits. The interior of the 
spheroidal masses however, remain (juite fresh. 

South of Hamp or Hap, as in the hills north of the river Narmada, 
a.sh breccias are very abundant amongst the rocks exposed in the 
river section. Some of the.se rocks have evidently originally been 
pymice, the vesicles now being, in some cases at least, filled with 
agate. 

A few trap dykes occur in Akrani. Around Durgam, however, 
there are several parallel dykes of small size. They occur every 
180 to 270 metres and strike North 60-75 East. Some of these dykes 
are coarse grained and composed of felspar and granular greenish 
augite. 

Alluvium and The alluvium along the Tapi thins out westwards. It is not more 
soils. than 50 metres thick towards east, near Savalda. The soil derived 

from the trap is black cotton soil and is very fertile as it is ric.'h 
in plant nutrients such as lime, magnesia, iron and alkalies. 

Ground Water. The traps being massive and fine grained, are unsuitable for ground¬ 
water storage. It is through joints and fissures in them, that the rain 
water percolates and accumulates in the weathered portions which are 
the most reliable sources of groundwater in traps. However, the 
baked and/or highly vesicular portions between trap flows also 
provide passage or channel ways for percolating rain water. As it is 
un-economical to put down tubewells in these hard rocks, die 
alluvial tract of the Tapi was explored for groundwater utilisation 
during the All-India Exploratory Tubewell drilling programme. 
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In all four boreholes were drilled at Torkhed, Jhiribeda, Taloda 
and Savalda. All the boreholes ended at shallow depth in trap, the 
deepest hole being at Savalda, where the alluvium is about 50 metres 
thick. All the boreholes proved unproductive as no aquifer was 
encountered. However, small scale groundwater development is 
possible around Taloda and Savalda. The quality of groundwater 
is suitable for irrigation. The content of dissolved solids and 
chlorides are low and the percentage of sodium, although a little 
high, is not likely to produce soil alkalinisalion. The hardness mostly 
due to bicarbonates is not detrimental to soil or t;rops. To augment 
groundwater supply over trap country, the existing dug wells should 
be deepened and small diameter bores drilled from the bottom of the 
well. 
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'I'he district lies in the stable peninsular shield area, but occa- Earthquakes, 
sionally receives minor tremors due to earthquakes originating in the 
extra peninsular region of India which is more vulnerable to frequent 
earthrjuakes. The recorded tremors felt in tlie district were of the 
Kulcii earthquakes on 16lh June, 1819 and 31st December, 1858 and 
that of the Biliar-Nepal earlhtiuake on 15th January, 1934. The 
i.tst tremor had the aecelcratioir of 10-25 km. per sec. 

No minerals of economic importance, are so far recorded in the Economic 
district. Being dense, hard, and durable the trap is used fairly exten- Geology*^ 
sively, as building stone, road metal, railway b.allast and as aggregate 
in cement concrete. 

The district is not richly endowed with impounded water resources. Fish. 
Although the district is drained by 770 kilometres of fluv ial waters, sources and 
the riverine fishery is poor as majority of the catch comprises mainly prospects, 
catfishes, imirrels and minor varieties of carps. In some of the streams 
coimecting the Tapi river good catches of Tor-tor, the Mahaseer of 
India which is locally known as Vadis are reported. From sandy 
beds loaches are also collected by Bhil women for sale to the public. 

The major river draining the district Is Tapi, while the great river 
Narmada merely passes through the nortliern boundaries of the 
district. The Tapi has a course of nearly 86 kilometres and receives 
many tributaries viz., Aner, Baler, Amnavati and Gomai from the 
uortheni region of the district and Bori, Panjhara, Burai, Amravati, 

Shiva, Rangwal and Nesu from the southern region of the district. 

Besides there are 13 tanks which together provide waterspread 
area of about 2,000 acres, of which the most imjxirtant ones are 
Dedargaon (249 acres), Mukti (.509 acres), Gondur (277 acres), 

Toranmal (200 acres), Shanimandal (219 acres), Purampada 
(66 acres) and Goathe (56 acres). The tanks built under' develop¬ 
mental plan have greatly enhanced the prospects of fisheries in the 
district. 

However, efforts are being made by Fisheries Department to 
e.xploit the available water resources. Although no separate officer 
has been appointed for the district for undertaking the fisheries 
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Chapter l. developmental activities, the Assistant Superintendent of Fisheries, 

' Nasik, looks after the fisheries activities in this district. 

General 

Fish. With a view to undertake piscicultural programme in the district. 
Sources and water resources are surveyed to determine the suitability for stocking 
prospects, with fast growing varieties of fish such as Labeo rohita, Catla catla 
Cirrhina mrigalc. There has been considerable increase in the 
stocking intensity in recent years in relation to the potentiality of 
water resources, available in the district. Progressive efforts are made 
to bring as much waterspread under pisciculture as possible. 

Fishing Fishermen in the district mainly belong to the Bhoi community. 

Communities. Few Bhils, Kolis and other Adivasi communities also take to fishing. 

As there is a limited scope for fishing in the district, some of the 
fishermen take to agriculture. They particularly take to the cultiva¬ 
tion of water melons during summer on the exposed flat stretches 
in the courses of rivers and streams. 

Fishing Gear. fishing in tanks and rivers is done by means of cast nets 

{Sikadi, Bctaki or Dahija), gill nets (Tangada) and drag nets 
{Bichori). 

Tlie following is a brief description of each type of net 
Locally known as Sikadi or Botdki or Dahya it is the commonest 
gear used in the district. Tiiis net when cast in water becomes 
conical. The periphery of the bottom is provided with heavy beads, 
used as sinkers, whereby the net sinks quickly and traps the fish. 
When the net is pulled with the string provided at the top, the 
peripheral margin forms a series of pockets, and it is in these 
pockets that the fish get entangled. The Mesh size of tliis net 
is 1-27 cm. (J inch) to 2-54 cm. (1 inch) depending upon the 
size of the fish to be cauglit. 

Gill nets. Locally known as Tangada was formerly made of cotton twine 
but the fishermen now make use of synthetic twines of nylon and 
terylene which are more lasting. Tlie size of the mesh of this net 
depends upon the size of the fish to be caught. The webbing of 
the net is fastened with the head-rope above and foot-rope below. 
The upper border of the net is made to float by means of floats 
while the lower one tied with the foot-rope is made heavy by 
means of beads of lead. In this way the net is kept horizontally 
spread in the water in which the fish get entangled while moving 
through it. This net is now becoming popular among the fishermen 
in the district. 

Drag net. It is locally known as Bichori. Drag net is made of many pieces 
of nets joined together, depending upon the width of the water 
sheet. The net when cast, forms a semi-circle around certain area. 
It is then drawn on the opposite bank and the fish caught in the 
net is collected. 

CiHipenitives. There are as many as three co-operative societies of fishermen 
in the district and the fourth one is under registration with a total 
membership of 215 and a share capital of Rs. 4,000. 
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Financial assistance is given to the societies in the form of loan 
and subsidy for purchasing fishery requisites and stocking of tanks 
with carp'fry. They are also helped to secure tanks and ponds for 
purposes of pisciculture and leases of fishing rights are given on the 
basis of average of past three years, thus avoiding unhealthy com¬ 
petition by private contractors. The financial assistance is motivated 
to encourage the fisliermen to organise themselves into co-operatives 
in order to improve their produetive capacity and to make them 
l(’s,s dependant on middlemen for marketing. 

Following is a list of common fishes of commercial importance 
loniid in Dhulia district 
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of Fishes. 


Sdentifij Nitme 


l.ocal Name 

(Barbs, Carps and Stone Suckers) 


Family-CYPRINIDAE 


Oxijfiaster vlnpcoidm (Bl.) 

Salpe. 

Rashora daniconius (Ham.) 

.. Dandaonya. 

Puntius saram (Ham.) 

., Bodhad. 

Cirrhina mrigala (Ham.) 

.. Mrigal. 

iMbeo calbasu (Ham.) 

.. Kalti. 

iMheo rohiUi (Ham.) 

.. Rohu, 

Catla catla (Ham.) 

.. Katla. 

Garm mullya (Sykes) 

.. Malya. 

Fa inily—CORITIDAE (Loaches) 

Noemacheilus botia (Ham.) 

Mura, Muri. 

FaiitiUj-HETEROPNEUSTIDAE (Catfishes) 

11 iiteropneusfes fossilk (Bloch) 

Nar-Shingdli. 

Family-SILURWAE (Catfishes) 

Wallago attu (Sclin.) 

.. Daku. Padin. 

Fnmily-BAGARIDAE (Catfishes) 

Mystus vittatus (Bl.) 

.. Tengra. 

Mystus cavamm (Ham.) 

Shingti. 

Family-OPIIIOCEPIIALIDAE 

(Snake headed fishes) 

Channa strtatus (Bl.) 

.. Murral. 

Fomily-GOBIIDAE 

(Gobies) 

Glpssogobiuft giurls (Ham.) 

.. Kharbi. 


Family-CYPRINODONnDAE 
Panchax lineatm dayi (SteindachnevJ. Piku. 
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The following snakes found in the district have been classified in 
two groups viz., non-poisonous and poisonous 

Family-TYPHLOPIDAE 

Typhlops sp.—These are found in loose soil having decaying 
material. They are brownish and glossy in texture and are generally 
mistaken for earthworms. They grow to about one foot in length 
while the scales are imbicate. Local people call them Kadu. They 
are harmless. 


Family—BOIDAE 

Python molufus.—Pythons are reported from the rocky places in 
river beds. Sometimes they come near human habitations. They are 
large, growing to 15 feet and are powerful constrictors. The colour 
is brown and the body has a mottled design. Young ones of pythons 
are sometimes mistaken for vipers which are poisonous. Python.s 
are locally known as Ajgar. 

Eryx contcu.?.—Locally called as Mati Khavre is a short snake with 
a very short and blunt tail, and as such is sometimes called a double¬ 
headed snake. The body is blackish red with mottled yellow spots. 
It prefers to live buried in soil and feeds on frogs, insects and 
small mammals. 

Family-COLUBRIDAE 

Ptyas mucosKs.—lt is a long snake reaching u length of from six 
to eight feet. This is common in fields and is locally called Dhaman. 
The colour is yellowish with black spots particularly in hind regioii. 

Ltjcodon aulicus.—This is a slender snake with a greyish brown 
colour and white cross-bars. It is common in bushes and gardens, 
and attains a length of IJ feet. Oligodon and these snakes are often 
mistaken to be the young of a Krait. 

Sibynophis sagiffarius.—This snake is found rarely. It is brownish 
in colour with black dots on the back and greyish brown on sides. 
The head is more dark with a yellow patch on both the sides. The 
border of the mouth is yellow, spotted with black. It measures from 
two to three feet in length. The tail is much longer as compared 
to the body. 

Oligodon arnensis.—This is a slender snake reaching to 1-5' in 
length. Colour is pale brown with deep brown cross-bars. Near the 
neck there is a broad, characteristic reddish black band. It is locally 
called as Gawatya Sap. It lives in gardens and is sometimes mistaken 
to be a Krait. 

Ahaetulla ahsetulla.—It is a long greenish yellow slender snake with 
a middle scale row modified and hexagonal. On the belly are small 


The section on Snakes is contributed by Dr. P. J. Deoras, Bombay. 
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black spots. Tail is slender, long and pointed. It grows to IJ feet. 

It is harmless. 

Boiga tngonata.—lt is a slender long snake with a flat head. It 
is yellowish or greyish brown wiA “V” shaped deep brown bands 
and stripes on the body. It grows to 2^ feet and is known to be 
very vicious. . 

Natrix ptscator.—It is a common snake found in ponds, ditches and 
water accumulations. It is locally called as Pandivad. It grows to 
four feet and is olive-coloured with checkered black spots all over 
the body particularly in the hind region. This is very vicious and 
strikes when provoked. It forms a part of many snake charmers’ kit- 

Dtyophis nasutm.—This parrot green snake is generally found in 
rainy season. Locally called as Sarptol, it reaches upto four to five 
feet in length. The pointed head is held aloft when the snake peeps 
out of green foliage. It strikes and is known to kill sparrows. 

Family—ELAPIDAE 

Bungarus caeruleus.—This poisonous snake is not very common. Poisonous. 
It is steel blue with white cross-bars on the body and a dorsal row 
of hexagonal scales. Locally known as Kavdya, this snake is seen 
in crevices and is very poisonous. It grows up to 2i feet. 

Naja na/rt.—Cobras are of black and brownish yellow colour in 
this region. They reach up to five feet in length, and very rarely up 
to six feet. They have a beautiful spectacle mark on the head. 

Black ones have generally no mark. Thi.s snake is worshipped in the 
region and is also dreaded for its poison. These are commonly found 
in the district and cause a number of deaths. 

Famihj-VIPERIDAE 

Russell’s oiper.—This snake is not found in abundance like cobras. 

Colour is slight brown with three rows of distinct black circles on 
the back and oval spots on sides. It is generally found in wooded 
fields. Locally called as Kabrya Chilra, it hisses loudly and the 
poison causes a lot of pain and oozing. 

Echis carinatus.—LocaWy called as Landi, this saw-scaled viper is 
a different variety from that foimd in Konkan. The colour of the 
snake is sandy, pale brown, and is also thicker than the Ratnagiri 
variety. This snake is seen frequently during rainy season and 
because of its colour is difficult to make out. It strikes without pro¬ 
vocation and makes a noise by rubbing the body scales. 'The bite 
is painful and though may not result in immediate death the 
secondary complications are often very painful and sometimes fatal. 

It measures about 20 inches in length. 

Trimeresurus malabaricus.—This green tree viper is found in dense 
woody places. Locally called as Vdat Wei, it reaches from one and 
half to two feet in length. The head is triangular and has small 
scales on it. 
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CHAPTER 2—HISTORY 


The District of Dhulia was previously known as the West 
Khandes district. The ancient name of this region was ^sika. 
Var^amihira places R 5 ika in the southern division. In the Rama- 
yana R 5 ika is coupled with Vidarbha and Malusaka. Vidarbha is 
the ancient name of modem Ber^, while Mahisaka was the name 
of the southern portion of the former Hyderabad State with the 
adjoining Kanarese districts of Raicur and Bijapur. In the Rama- 
yana Sugriva asked the monkeys to go in search of Sita in the coun¬ 
tries of the south such as those of Rjika, Vidarbha and Mahisaka, 
In the MdhahhaToCu also Rsika is coupled with Vidarbha. 
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Another verse of the Mahabhdrata connects Rsika with the 
western Anupa coimtry. Anupa is known to be the country of which 
the capital was Mahismati modem Mahesvar on the Narmada. 
Elsewhere the Mahdbharata couples Rjika with Asmaka while 
mentioning the countries conquered by Karna. The Nasik cave 
inscription of Pulumavl mentions Asika (Sanskrt—B?ika) with A^aka 
(Sanskrt—Asmaka) among the countries which were under the rule 
of his father Gautamiputra Satakarnl. In the Daiakumaracarita the 
ruler of Rsika, like that of Asmaka, was shown a feudatory of the king 
of Vidarbha. All these references show that R^ika was contiguous to 
Asmaka, Vidarbha and Anupa, The only country which answers to 
this geographical position iS’ Khandes; for it is bounded on the east 
by Berar (ancient Vidarbha), on the north by the Nemad district 
(ancient Anupa) and on the south by the Aurangabad (ancient 
Mulaka) and Bhir (ancient Asmaka) districts. Later, the country 
came to be called as Seunadesa after king Seunacandra of the Early 
Yadava dynasty, who ruled over it. Subsequently, its name was 
changed to Khandefi to suit the title Khan given to the F^qi kings 
by Ahmad I of Gujarat.^ 


From the excavations made by Mr. B. K. Thapar at Prakase at 
the confluence of the rivers Tapi and Gomai, it appears that the 

* The section on Ancient Period is contributed by Dr. V. V. Mirashi, Nagpur. 

The sections on Mediaeval Period onwards have been contributed by Dr. B. G. 
Kunte, M.A,, Ph.D. (Economics), Ph.D. (History), Executive Editor and Secretary. 

A.B.O.R.I., Vol. XXI, p, 167 f. 
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“ earliest settlers of this region belonged to the microlithic period. 
The use of copper, though known, was extremely rare. The prin¬ 
cipal ceramic industry of this people comprised a distinctive red 
ware with designs executed in black on red-slipped surface; the 
designs consisted mainly of hatched diamonds, horizontal or oblique 
bands, criss-cross and wavy hnes, ladder-pattern and also animal- 
motifs. In association with tliis industry was found a burnished 
grey ware of thinner fabric, occasionally having faint linear designs 
in white. Some of the sherds with thicker and coarser fabric in 
dull grey ware seemed to be treated with an ochre-paint mainly on 
the rim portions. Beads of .shell-paste and semi-precious stones were 
also obtained from this period.”^ 


The characteristic features of this period as brought to ligjit 
during excavations at Nasik, Nevasa and other places in the Deccan 
may be described as follows- 

“The earliest habitations of the people of this period must have 
been in the river valleys. The thick forests which must have 
covered them were first cait dovTi with their stone and copper tools. 
The elevated sites on the banks of rivers were chosen for a settle¬ 
ment. Each settlement may have consisted of about 50 to 100 huts. 
The huts were small, measuring about 10 ft. X 9 ft., and were 
either rectangular or round. They were constructed with wooden 
posts, the walls being of mud and the roof of bamboo matting, dry 
leaves etc., covered with a layer of mud. The houses were furnished 
with large and small storage jars, bowls (uatts) and vessels (lotas) 
with long spouts. Their red surface was painted in black with 
geometric designs or figures of animals. They wore garments of 
cotton and probably also of silk. For their ornaments they used 
beads of semi-precious stones, crystal, terracotta and rarely of 
copper and even of gold. Silver was unknown. Bangles were 
made of copper, burnt clay or bones, rarely of ivory. 

For weapons they used products of chalcedony blade industry, 
flat copper axes and shngs with round balls of various sizes. Their 
tools were made of dolerite and copper. They pounded their 
grains with plano-convex mbber stones. Besides, they ate beef, 
mutton, pork, venison and river fish. Hunting and animal grazing 
formed their main occupations. 

They buried their dead either within the house floor or outside. 
Tlie children were buried in wide-mouthed jars. The dead were 
provided with bowls, spouted vessels and necklaces of copper and 
carnelian. 

Economically these people were in a pastoral-cuni-hunting-cwm-agri- 
cultural stage and lived in small villages on river bonks. They 
still used stone for various purposes, the use of copper being rare. 
This kind of life continued until it was changed by a fresh influx 

1 Indian archaeology, 1954-55, p. 13 

2 Summarised from H. D. Sankalia's Indian Archeology Today, p. 88 f. 
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ot jjeople who came with a knowledge of iron, agriculture and 
town-planning in about the fourth century B. C. 

Who these people were is not definitely known, but one plausible 
conjecture is that they belonged to some of the Aryan tribes. This 
theory, however, needs confirmation by stronger evidence. ” 

The above gleanings are from the excavations at such places as 
Nasik, Jorve and Nevasa in the Deccan. The duration of this 
Early Bronze Age is surmised by archaeologists to be from 1500- 
10(X) B. C. to 500 B. C. 

We shall next see what light is thrown on this period by literary 
sources. According to literary tradition, when the Aryans pene¬ 
trated to the Deccan, the whole region was covered by a thick 
jungle, which extended southward from Central India. Agastya 
was the first Aryan who crossed the Vindhya and fixed his residence 
on the bank of the Godavari. This memorable event is commemo¬ 
rated by the mythical story which represents Vindhya as bending 
before his guru Agastya when the latter approached him. The sage 
asked the mountain to remain in that position until he returned 
from the south, which he never did. Agastya was followed by 
several other sages who established their hermitages in different 
regions of the south. The cluster of hermitages on the bank of the 
Godavari was called Jam-sthdrui to distinguish it from the surroun¬ 
ding forest country. The region to the south of the Godavari was 
inhabited by the aborigines, who are called Rdksasas in the 
Hdrmyana. The sages living in the Janasthana were constantly 
harassed by these Rfik^asas. “These shapeless and ill-looking 
monsters testify to their abominable character by various cruel 
and terrific displays. They implicate the hermits in impure 
pruclices and perform great outrages. Changing their shapes and 
hiding in thickets adjoining the hermitages, these frightful beings 
delight in terrifying the devotees; they cast away their sacrificial 
ladles and vessels ; they pollute cooked oblations and utterly defile 
the offerings with blood. These faithless creatures inject frightful 
sounds into the ears of the faithful and austere hermits. At the time 
of the sacrifice they snatch away the jars, the flowers and the sacred 
grass of these sober-minded men.^ ” 

We learn from the Rdmdyana that Rama, accompanied by his 
brother Laksmana and wife Sita, met Agastya on the bank of the 
Godavari. The sage presented him with a bow and two quivers and 
advised him to settle dawn at a place called Pancavati from the 
five great banyan trees which grew there. Even now there are some 
caves near Pancavati on the Godavari, which go by the name of 
Sltdgumpha ‘Sitas Cave’, and which have in a large niche in the 
back wall the images of Rama, Lak$mana and Sita. Here R^a is said 
to have lived for some time and killed many Rdksasas who were 
harassing the sages. From here Site was abducted by the demon king 
Ravapa, which ultimately led to the invasion of Lanka by Rama with 
tire help of the monkey hosts. 

Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts. Vol. V. 


CHAi'lT'R 2. 
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Early History. 
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CHAFFER 2. Jand stham and P^cavatl were situated on the fringe of the 

-great forest country called Dan^karaJjya, the story of whidi is 

*®**'’*^* narrated in the VUardkaoda of the Ramdyana. We are told that 
ANcmNT Period. ^ large country was founded north of the Godavari by Vidarbha, die 
Early Hatory, l^jabhadeva. His capital was Kniji^hiapura in the Amravati 

district. Agastya married a princess of this country, Lopamudra by 
name. Agastya is the seer of some hymns of the Rgveda. His 
wife Lopamudra is mentioned in the Rgveda 1,179, 4. The Rdrmyana 
states that Daiida or Dandaka, the son of Iksvaku and grandson of 
Manu, ruled over the coimtry between the Vindhya and Saivala 
moimtains with his capital at Madhumanta. He led a voluptuous 
life and once upon a time he violated the daughter of the sage 
Bh^gava. The sage then cursed the king that his whole kingdom 
between the Vindhya and Saivala mountains, extending 
over a thousand yojanas, would be devastated by a terrible dust- 
storm. The whole country was consequently turned into a great 
forest, which since then, came to be known as Dandakaranya. It 
was in this forest that the Sudra ascetic Sambuka was practising 
penance. According to the notions of those days, this was an irreli¬ 
gious act and so Rama beheaded him and revived the life of a 
Brahmana boy who had died prematurely. The place where 
Sambuka was beheaded is still shown on the hill of Ramtck, about 
28 miles from Nagpur. In the Uttanimmacarita Bhavabhuti tells 
us that the Dapd^ka forest extended southwards from this place up 
to ]am stham on the Godavari. 

The central part of the Deccan was divided into several countries 
known by different names. The region on the north of the 
Godavari, west of Vidarbha, now included in the Aurangabad 
district was known by the name of Mulaka. This country togellau' 
with its capital Pratistliana (modem Paithan) is mentioned in the 
Pall literature. To the north of it lay the countiy of R.sika, now 
called Kliandei as shown above. Along the southern bank of the 
Godavari extended the country of A5maka (Pali—Assaka), which 
comprised the modem Ahmadnagar and Bhir districts. Later, this 
region was included in the country of Kuntala, which extended far 
to the south. It included what is now known as the Southern 
Maratha Country as well as Northern Karnataka and the Simoga 
and Crtaldurg districts of the old Mysore State. In an inscaip" 
tional passage the upper valley of he Krsna is said to be included 
in the country of Kuntala.* In the Udayasundarikathd of Soddhala 
(11th cen. A.D.) Pratisthana on the Godavari is said to be the 
capital of the Kuntala country. In early times Kuntala was proba¬ 
bly included in the larger country called Maharastra. The Aihole 
inscription (7th cen. A. D.) speaks of three Maharastras which 
probably included Vidarbha, western Maharasrta and Kuntala. 
In later times Kuntala came to denote the predominantly Kanarese- 
speaking country included in the Mysore State. The Early 
CMukyas of Bad^i and the Later Calukyas of Kalyam were known 

1 Ep. Ind., Col. XII, p. 153, See Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. 1, 
p. 9, n. 4. 
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as KuntaleSa. In early times, however, the districts of KoUiapur, 

Sat^a, Solapur, Ahmeiiagar and Bhir, which are now Marathi¬ 
speaking, were included in Kuntala. As we shall see later, the 
Early Ra 5 trakutas, who were ruling over this territory were known 
as Kuntalesvaras (Lords of Kuntala). 

The modern districts of Osmanabad, Bidar, Gulbarga, Medak and 
Raicur, now included in the States of Maharastra, Mysore and 
Andhra Prados, were probably comprised in the country of 
Mahi.saka. The references to this twintiy occurring in the Purdtias 
and the Epics suggest that it was .situated in the Deccan. The 
Rdmdyana couples the Miihisaka country with Vidarbba and Rsika 
(Khandes), as countries of the south to which Sugriva directed the 
monkeys to go in search of Sita. Other references to this country 
in the Mahdbhdrata and the Purdnas also indicate its situation in 
I his region. As we shall see later, a Saka family which was ruling 
in this region as shown by the finds of its coins, was known as 
Mahisa. 

Coming to historical times, we find that all this territory was Historical Times, 
included in the empire of Asoka. An inscription issued by the Mauryas. 
Dharmamahamatra of Asoka has been found at Devtek in the 
Candrapur district of Vidarbha. It was issued in the fourteenth 
regnal year of Asoka and initerdiots the capture and killing of 
animals.^ Again, the fifth and thirteenth rock-edicts of A^oka mention 
the Rastrika Petenikas and the Bhoja-Petenikas. According to many 
scholars, the Petenikas were the inhabitants of Pratisthana, the 
Rasriikas ruled as Maharathis, while the Bhojas held Vidarbha. 

After the overthrow of the Maurya dynasty in circa 184 B.C. the shungas. 
imperial throne in Pataliputra was occupied by Sempati Pusyamitra, 
the founder of the Suhga dynasty. His son Agnimitra was appointed 
Viceroy of Malva and ruled from Vidisa, modern Besnagar, a small 
ullage near Bhilsa. Vidarbha, which had seceded from the Maurya 
Empire during the reign of one of the weak successors of A^oka, was 
then ruled by Yajnasena, He imprisoned his cousin Madhavasena, 
who was a rival claimant for the throne. The sister of Madhavasena 
escaped to Malva and got admission to the royal harem as a hand¬ 
maid to the queen DharinI under the name of Malavika. Agnimitra, 
who had espoused the cause of Madhavasena and had sent an army 
against the king of Vidarbha, fell in love with Malavika and married 
her. The Malava army defeated the king of Vidarbha and released 
Madhavasena. Agnimitra then divided the country of Vidarbha 
between the two cousins, each ruling on one side of the Varada 
(Wardha). The story of Malavika forms the theme of the Sanskrt 
play Mdlavikagnimitram of Kalidasa. 

Kalidasa does not state to what royal family Yajnasena and 
Madhavasena belonged and these names do not occur anywhere 
else. Still, it is possible to conjecture that they may have been 
the feudatories of the Sataviihanas, who rose to power in the Deccan 
soon after the death of Asoka. From the Hatlugurapha inscription 

^ MiraShi, Studies in Indology, Vol. I, p. 109 f. 
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at Udayagiri nQar Bliuvane^var, we leam that Klwavela, the king 
of Kalihga, who was a contemporary of Pusyamitra, sent an army 
to the western region, not minding Satakarni. The latter evidently 
belonged to the Satavahana dynasty as the name occurs often in that 
family, Kharavela’s army is said to have penetrated up to the river 
Kanhabenna and struck terror in the hearts of the people of Rsika. 
The Kanhabenna is evidently the river Kanhan, which flows about 
10 miles from Nagpur-^ and not the river Kr?na as supposed by 
some scholars; for thcv latter flows not west but south-west of 
Udayagiri, Kharavela’s army thus invaded Vidarbha. He knew 
that as the ruler of Vidarbha was a feudatory of king Satakarni; the 
latter would rush to his aid. When Vidarbha was thus invaded, 
the people of ^sika (Khandes), which bordered Vidarbha on the 
west, were naturally terror-stricken. No actual engagement seems, 
however, to have taken place and the army returned to Kalihga 
perhaps at the approach of the Satavahana forces. Two years 
later, Kharavela penetrated further west as he claims to have 
received submission from the Rathikas and the Bhojakas, who were 
probably ruling in the Deccan as feudatories of the Satavahanas. 

Satakarni belonged to the Satavahana family. This family derived 
its name from king Satavahana", who rose to power soon after the 
death of A^oka and had his capital at Prati§thana (modern Paithay 
in the Aurangabad district). It received support from the local 
rulers called Maharathis, with whom it formed matrimonial 
alliances. This family is called Andlrra in the Purdms, but that it 
originally hailed from Western Maharastra is indicated by its 
earliest inscriptions which are found in the caves at Naneghat near 
Jimnar and at Na^ik. Its earliest coins issued by the founder 
Satavahana have been found at Aurangabad and in Vidarbha. In 
later times it extended its rule to Andhra as shown by its later 
inscriptions and coins found in that region. The Pumms call it 
iVndhra evidently because it was ruling in that country when the 
Purdna account was compiled in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. 

Though Satavaliana was the founder of this family, his name 
does not occur in the Purdms, The first king of the Andhra 
(i.e. Satavahana) family mentioned in the Ptirdnas is Simukha 
(Srimukha), who is also known from a relievo statue of his in a 
cave at Nmeghat. We do not know the extent of his kingdom, 
but it must have comprised at least Poona, N^ik, Khandes, Ahmad- 
nagar and Aurangabad districts. When he ended his rule, his son 
Satakarni was a minor and so his brother Krsna ascended the 
throne, He has left an inscription in the cave which he got exca¬ 
vated for Buddhist monks at Naiik. Krsna is described in a record 
in this cave as belonging to the Satavahana family. This indicates 
that he was not a son of Satavahana, but a grandson or some lower 
descendant. 


1 Mirashi, Studies in Indology Vol. Ill, p. 46. 

2 Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 1 f. 
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The next ruler of the family was Satakarni I, who also is known CHAPTER 2. 
from a relievo figure now mutilated in the aforementioned cave at ^t»ry. 
Naneghat. He seems to have extended his rule over the whole of Ancient Period. 
tire Deccan and even carried his arms north of the Narmada. As Historical Times, 
stated before king KhMavela of Kalihga, who was his contempo- Satavahanas. 
raiy, sent an army to the west, not minding him. When the army 
reached the Kanhaberma, which as shown above is probably iden¬ 
tical with the river Kanhan flowing near Nagpur, it struck terror in 
the hearts of the people of Il 9 iha (Khandes),^ 

Satakarni performed the Raiasuya and Asvamedha sacrifices ( the 
latter twice), which probably commemorated Iris important victories 
or supremacy in the Deccan and had political significance. He 
performed also several other Srauta sacrifices such as Agnyadheya, 

Aptorydma, Dasurdtra, Trayodasardtra, Angirasatrirdt/ra, Satardtra, 

Gammayana etc., all of which were marked by munificent gifts of 
horses, elephants and Kar$apanas. They are recorded in a large 
but now badly mutilated inscription in a cave at Naneghat. 

Satakarni left behind two sons, Vedisri and Sakti^ri who are 
mentioned in the aforementioned Naneghaf inscription. It was 
believed for a long time that this record was incised during the 
minority of the former prince when his mother Naganika was acting 
as a regent; hut this view is now shown to be incorrect. The 
inscription describes her as one who fasted during a whole month, 
who, even in her house, lived like an ascetic, who led a self-res¬ 
trained life and was well acquainted with initiatory ceremonies, 
vows and offerings. She had evidently lost all interest in worldy 
life and was devoting herself to religious practices. Such a lady 
is hardly likely to busy herself with the governance of an extensive 
kingdom like that of the Satav^anas. As a matter of fact, the 
inscription dascribes Vedisri as a very brave prince who was 
a unique warrior on the earth and was the lord of the Daksinapatha 
(Deccan).^ 

Vedi.sri was followed by a number of princes who are named in 
the Purdnas, but about whom they furnish little information except 
their reign-periods which also vary in different Purdnas and even 
in the manuscript of the same Purdna. But one name among 
them is noteworthy. It is that of king Hala, the reputed 
author of the Gdthdsaptaiaft, a unique collection of seven hundred 
Prakrt verses, descriptive of the social, religious and economic life 
of the period. Hala flourished in the first century A.D,® 

Some years after Hala's reign Maharastra was conquered by the Shaka Interregnum. 
.Saka Ksatrapas. Nalrapana^ a Saka Ksatrapa probably appointed 
by the contemporary Kusana Emperor, was rrding over Kohkan, 

Poona, Nasik and some other districts of Maharagtra as well as 
some portion of Central India as far north as Ajmer. Several 

> Ep. Ind., Vol. XX, p. 79. 

* Mirashi, Studies in tndology, Vol. I, p. 76 f. 

‘I Ibid., Vol. I, p. 76 f. 
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inscriptions of his son-in-law Usavadata (Sanskrt-^^abhadatta) 
have been incised in the Pandu-lena caves near Naiik. Usavadata 
was the son of Dinika and had married Daksamitra, the daughter 
of Nahapana. These records in the N^ik caves describe the 
charities and conquests of Usavadata, who was evidently governing 
Northern Mahar^tra and Kohkan on behalf of his father-in-law. We 
learn from these inscriptions that Usavadata gave away three 
hundred thousand cows, constructed ghats at the river Bamasa, 
gifted sixteen villages to gods and Brahmanas, fed a hundred 
thousand Briihmanas every year, got ciglit Brahmanas of Prabhasa 
or Soinnath Patan married at his expense, constructed rest-honsirs, 
made gardens and tanks at Bharukachha (Broac), Dasapura 
(Mandasor)_ Goviirdhana (near Nasik) and Sorparaga (Sopara 
in the Thana district), provided ferry-boats at the rivers Iba, 
Parada, Damana, Tapi, Karabena and Dahanuka and founded 
some benefactions in the village Nanangola for Brahmanas residing 
in Pinditakavada, Govardhan, Sorparaga and Rarnatirtha. The same 
inscription further tells at that he miurched to the north at the 
command of Nahapana and rescued the Uttamabhadras who had 
been attacked by the Malayas (Malavas) and then proceeded to the 
holy tirtha Pu?kara near Ajmer and there he bathed and gave three 
thousand cows and a village in charity. He got a cave excavated in 
the Trira^mi hill near Narik and assigned it to the Buddhist monks. 
He invested large sums of Kar,sapanas with the trade-guilds at 
Govardhana and assigned the yearly interest on them for the main¬ 
tenance and well-being of the monks living in the cave excavated 
by him.^ In another inscription in the cave-tample at Karie he is 
said to have assigned the village Karajika for the maintenance of 
the Bhik§us living in the cave at Valuraka (K^lc).“ Another inscrip¬ 
tion at N^ik records the gift niade by his wife Dak§amitra. In an 
inscription at Junnar, Ayama, the Amatya of Nahapana, has recorded 
his gifts of a nimulapa and a cistern evidently for the benefit of tlu; 
monks living there. These inscriptions range in date from the year 
41 to 46, which are usually referred to the Saka era. Nahapana 
therefore flourished in the first quarter of the second centuiy A.D. 

Vidarbha also was under the rule of another Mahaksatrapa named 
Rupiamma, whose pillar inscription was recently discovered at Pavnl 
in the Bhandara district.-’ It records the erection of a chayd-stambha 
or sculptured pillar at the place. The Satavahanas had therefore to 
leave Western Maharastia and Vidarbha. Tliey seem to have retired 
to their capital Pratisthana where they continued to abide, waiting 
for a favourable opportunity to oust the Saka invaders. 

l,ater, Gautamiputva SatakurnI retrieved the fortune of his family. 
He made a daring dash into Vidarbha and occupied the Benakata 
(or the Waingaiiga district). Thereafter he invaded the Western 

J Bp. Ind., Vol, VJTl, p. 82 f. 

^ Ibid., Vol. Vn, p. 57 f. 

“ Mira.shi, Studies in Indology, Vol. IV, p. 109 f. 
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Maharastra and defeated Nahapana somewhere in the Nasik district. 
This is shown by his inscription in one of the Naiik caves, wherein 
he is called Benakataka-svami or the lord of Benakata (Waingahga 
district). He extended his rule to a large part of the peninsula, as 
his chargers are said to have drunk the waters, of the three oceans. 
The following provinces are specifically mentioned as comprised in 
his dominion—Psika (Khandes), Asmaka (Ahmadnagar and Bhir 
districts), Akara and Avanti (Eastern and Western Malva), Suratha 
(Kathiavad) and Aparanta (North Kohkan). That his empire 
extended much farther is shown by the description that the moun¬ 
tains Setagiri (near Nagarjunikonda), Sristana (in the Kamul 
district) and Mahendra (between the Godavari and the Krsna) were 
situated in his kingdom. 


CHAPTER 2. 
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After defeating Nahapana, Gautamipiitra called back the silver 
coins of Nahap^a and restruck them. The hoard discovered at 
Jogaltembhi contained more than 10,000 silver coins so restruck. He 
himself issued a large number of potin coins with the figure of an 
elephant with uplifted trunk on the obverse and the Ujjain symbol 
on the reverse.^ In the hoard of potin coins found at Tarhala in the 
Akola district of Vidarbha, out of nearly 1200 decipherable coins, as 
many as 575 were of Gautamiputra. 

Gautamiputra SatakarnI was succeeded by his son Vasisthiputra 
Pulumasa, who also ruled over a large kingdom, but seems to have 
lost some northern provinces like Akaravanti (Malva) and Saura^tra 
(Kathiavad) to the Ksatrapas. He is mentioned by Ptolemy as ruling 
at Pratisthana. He was succeeded by his brother Vasisthjiputra 
Satakarni, who mairried a daughter of the Saka Ksatrapa Rudrada- 
man I. Among his successors the most noteworthy was Yajnasri 
Satakarni, whose inscriptions and coins have been found over a large 
area. They .show that he ruled over a large kingdom extending 
from Kohkaii in the west to Andhradesa in the east. He issued 
among other types the ship-type lead coins indicative of his rule 
over the maritime province of the Coromandel coast.® 


Within fifty years after Yajna Satakarni the rule of the Satavahanas 
came to an end. The Satavahanas were liberal patrons of learning 
and religion. As stated above, the early kings of the family per¬ 
formed Vedic sacrifices and lavished gifts on the Brahmapas, Krsna, 
Gautamiputra Satakarni, Pulumavi, and YajnaSri excavated caves and 
donated villages to provide for the maintenance, clothing and 
medicines of the Buddhist monks. As stated above, the G&thasaptaiaM 
or Sattasdi, an anthology of 700 Prakrt verses, is, by tradition, 
ascribed to king Hala of this family. Another Prakrt work of the 
ago was the Brhatkatlia. of Gunadhya. It was written in the 
Paisaci Prakrt. The original Prakrt work is not extant now, but 
two Sanskrt versions of it viz., the K^uisaritsagara of Somadeva and 
the Brhatkathammijart of Ksemendra, are well-known. Gunadhya was 

* Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. Ill, p. 38 f. 

Ibid., Vol. m. p. 17 f. 
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CHAPTER 2. a native of the town Supratistha, which from references in some 

—-- grants of the Vakatakas, is known to have been situated in the 

History. Hihganghat tahsil of the Wardha district.^ It may be identified with 
Ancient Period, modem village Pothra, situated on a small river of the same 
Historical Times, which joins the Wardha. 

Satavahanas. 

Trade flourished during the age of the Satavahanas. Na.sik, 
Pratisthana and Tagara were famous irading centres. Tagara, 
modem Ter, is mentioned in the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea as one 
of the t^vo famous trading centres, the other being Pratisthana 
(modem Paithan in the Aurangabad district). From there various 
kinds of merchandise were taken to Barygaza (Broac). From Pratis¬ 
thana a great quantity of onyxstone and from Tagara a plentilul 
supply of fine linen cloth and all kinds of muslins and mallow- 
coloured stuffs and several other kinds of merchandise were carried 
by wagons to the ports on the western coast. 

Ahhiras. About A.D. 250 the Satavahanas were supplanted by the Abbiras 
in Western Maharastra and by the Vakatakas in Vidarbha. Tire foun¬ 
der of the Abhira dynasty was Rojon Isvarasena, the son of Sivadatta, 
who has left an inscription in Cave IX at Nasik. It records the invest¬ 
ment of hundreds of Kansapanas in certain guilds at Nasik for provi¬ 
ding medicines for the sick among the Buddhist mendicants residing 
in the vihdras of Trirasmi. 

Isvarasena started an era commencing in A.D. 250 which later 
became known as the Kalacuri-Cedl era. The earlier dates of this 
era come from Northern Mahaxasbra, Gujarat, Central India and 
Vidarbha. Judging by the expansion of this era, Isvarasena and his 
descendants seem to have mled over a large tendtory, comprising 
Kohkan, Gujarat and Northern Mahara§tra.^ Isvarasena was followed 
by nine other kings of the family, whose names unfortunately do not 
occur in the Purdnas. They only state that they mled for 167 years. 
From the inscription on a casket recently discovered during excava¬ 
tions at Devni Mori in GujarM, we have come to know the name of 
one more king viz., Rudrasena. The name Kathika of this Abhira 
family has also become known from the same source. Rudrasena was 
ruling in the year 127 of the Abhira ear* corresponding to A. D, 
376-77. The Abhiras were later supplanted by their feudatories, the 
Traikutakas. 

Some feudatories of the Abhiras ruling in Gujarat and Khandes 
have become known from copper-plates recently brought to light. 
From a fragmentary copperplate grant recently discovered at 
Kalachala near Chota Udaipur in Gujarat we leam that Isvararata 
was mlin g over Central Gujarat and some portion of Khandes. He 
is described in the grant as meditating on the feet of a lord para¬ 
mount, which indicates that he owed allegiance to some paramount 

1 Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. I, p. 65 f. 

* Mirashi Inscriptions of the KalachurUChedi Era (C.I.I., Vol. IV, p. 34). 

® Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. TV, p. 120. f. 
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power. On the evidence of palaeography he appears to have 
flourished in the fourth century A. D. He was therefore probably 
a feudatory of the contemporary Abhira king.^ The grant was 
issued from Praka^a, which is probably identical with Prakase in 
Khandel No successor is known, but his family may have 
continued to hold Gujarat until it was ousted by Sarva Bhattaraka, 
who rose to power in circa A. D. 400. 


CHAPTER 2. 
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Two other feudatory families are known to have ruled in Khande^ 
in the age of the Abhiras. From three copper-plate grants we have 
come to know about the following feudatories 

Malidrdja Svamidasa (Year 67). 

Maharaja Bhulunda (Year 107). 

Maharaja Rudradasa (Year 117). 


The relation of these princes inter se is not known. They are des¬ 
cribed as meditating on the feet of their lord paramount and were 
probably feudatories of the Abhiras. The years in their grants must 
therefore be referred to the Abhira era and correspond to A.D. 316-17, 
356-57 and 366-67 respectively. Their capital was Valkha, which is 
probably indentical with Vaghli in Khandes. Most of the villages 
mentioned in their grants can be identified in the neighbourhood of 
Vaghli.* 

Another family ruling in Khandes has become known from an 
inscription in Cave XVII at Ajanta. It gives the following 
genealogy 

(Name lost) 

i 

Dhrtara-jtra 

Harisamba 

Saurisamba 

1 

Upendragupta 

I 

Kaca I 

Bhik?udasa 

Niladasa 

1 

Kaca II 

Krsnadasa 


(Name lost) Ravisamba 


' Vol. IV. Part II, p. 603 f. 
a Ibid., Vol, IV, p. 5 f. 
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The elder son of Kfsiiadasa, whose name is lost, was overwhelmed 
with sorrow at the premature death of his younger brother Ravisamba. 
He began to lead a pious life and constructed several sttipcts 
and vihdras. He also caused the Ajanta Caves XVII and XIX 
to be excavated and decorated with paintings and sculptures. 
He was a feudatory of the Vakaprka king Harisena {circa A. D. 
475-500). He was preceded by ten princes of the family. The 
first of them, wliose name is lost, probably flourished in circa 
27.5-300. He was evidently a feudatory of the contemporary Abhlra 
king. This family was contemporary with the family ruling from 
Valklra, but its capital is not known. It acknowledged at first the 
supremacy of the Abhiras, but after the downfall of the latter 
transferred its allegiance to the Vakatakas. The last of these princes 
became a feudatory of tlie Vakataka king Harijena. The eighth 
ucchvdsa of tlie Dasakumdracarita, which reflects the last period of 
Vakataka rule, states that the king of Rsika was a feudatory of the 
king of Vidarbha. After the fall of the Vakafakas this family seems 
to have been overthrown by the Kalacuri king Krsnaraja in circa 
A. D. 550.1 

The Traikutakas, who also w'ere at first fcmdatories of the Abhiras, 
took their family name from the mountain Trikuta, which borders 
the Na^ik district on the west. The names of three Traikutaka 
kings viz., Indradatta, Dahrasena and Vyaghrasena have become 
known from their inscriptions and coins found in the Nasik district 
and Gujarat. Dalirasena performed an Mmmedha and was there¬ 
fore an independent king. A copper-plate grant discovered at Pardi 
in the Surat district records the donation, by Dahrasena, of the 
village Kanlyas-Tadakasarika in the Aixtarmandali visaya to 
a Brahmana residing at Kapura. This visaija comprised territory on 
both the banks of the river Mindhola. The donated village is pro¬ 
bably identical wth Tarsari in the Vyara sub-division of the Sural 
district. Kapura still retains its ancient name and is situated three 
miles from Vyara. Dalirasena was succeeded by his wn Vyaghrasena, 
who had acknowledge the supremacy of the Vakat^aj king Harisena. 
His copper-plate grant, dated in the year 241 (A. D. 490) of the 
Abhira era, was discovered at Surat and records the donation of the 
village Purohitapallika (modem Pal, two miles to the west of Surat).* 
The c-oins of both these kings have been found in Gujarat and 
Maharajtra. They have the head of the king on the obverse and the 
hill with the sun to the left and the respective legend round the edge 
inside a circle of dots.* 


Vakatakas. After the downfall of the Satavahanas the Vakatakas rose to pow’er 
in Vidarbha. This family was founded by a Brahmana named 
VindhyaSakti I, who is mentioned in the Purdnas as well as in an 
inscription in Cave XVI at Ajanta. His son Pravarasena I, called 
Pravira in the Purdnas, ousted Siiuka who was ruling at Purika at 

1 Mirashi, Inscriptions of the. Vakatakas {C.I.I., Vol. V), p. 120 f. 

= C.I.r., Vo). IV, p. 25 f. 

3 Ibid., Vol. IV. p. clxxix f. 
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the foot of the Rksavat (Satpiida) mountain. Pravarasena 
I ruled over an extensive empire in the Deccan. He 
performed several V''edic sacrifices, including four Asvamedhas 
and a.ssumed the title Samrat (Emperor). According to the 
pumms, he ruled from the aforementioned city Purika. He had 
four sons among whom his extensive empire was divided after 
his death. Two of these are known from inscriptions. The eldest 
was Gautamiputra, wlio predeceased him. His son Rudrasena I held 
the northern part of Vidarbha and ruled from Nandivardhana near 
Ramtek in the Nagpur district. He had the powerful support of 
king Bhavanaga of the BharaSiva family, who ruled from Padmavati 
in the former Gvalior State and who was his maternal grandfather. 
Rudrasena I was a fervent devotee of Mahabhairava. He had foere- 
fore no regard for the ahimsa doctrine of Afoka. He got some 
]iortion of the aforementioned Devtek inscription of Asoka’s 
DhaTinamahomatTa chiselled off and had his own record incised in 
its place.i The latter proclaims the construction of his dharma- 
sttmna (temple) at Cikkamburl (modem Cikmara near Devtek). 

Rudrasena I was followed by his son Prthivi,sena I, who ruled for 
a long time and brought peace and prosperity to his people. During 
his reign this branch of the Vakatakas became matrimonially con¬ 
nected with the illustrious Gupta family of North India. Caridra- 
gupta Il-Vikramaditya married his daughter Prabhavatigupta to 
Prthivi$ena’s son Rudrasena II, probably after securing the Vakataka 
king’s aid in his war with the Western K§atrapas of Majva and 
Kathiava<jl. Rudrasena II died soon after accession, leaving behind 
two sons, Divakarasena and Damodarasena alios Pravarasena II. As 
neither of them had come of age, Prabhavatigupta ruled as regent 
for at least thirteen years. She seems to have been helped in the 
administration of tlie kingdom by the military and civil officers sent 
by her father Candragupta II. One of these was the poet Kalidasa, 
who, while residing at the Vakataka capital Nandivardhana, must have 
often visited Ramagiri (modem Ramfek), which lay only three miles 
away. The theme of his excellent lyric Meghaduta seems to have 
.suggested itself to his at this place." 


Prabhavatigupta has left us two copper-plate grants. The earlier 
of these, though discovered in distant Poona, originally belonged to 
the Wardha district of Vidarbha. It was issued from the then 
Vakataka capital Nandivardhana and records the dowager queen’s 
grant of the village Dahguna (modem Hihganghat in the Wardha 
district) to a Brahmana after offering it to the feet of the Bhagavat 
(i.e., the god Ramacandra) on Kartika Sukla Dmdast evidently 
after observing a fast on the previous day of the Frahodhmi 
Ekddasi. Some of the boundary villages mentioned in the 
grant can still bo traced in the vicinity of Hinganghat. They are 

> CJJ., Vol. V. p. XXI. 

- Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. I, p. 12 f. 
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described as situated in the ahdra or territorial division of Suprati§tha. 
The latter seems to have comprised roughly the territory now 
included in the Hihganghat tahsil.^ 

Divakarasena also seems to have died when quite young. He was 
succeeded by his brother Damodarasena, who, on accession, assumed 
the name Pravarasena of his illustrious ancestor. He had a long 
reign of thirty years and was known for his learning and liberality. 
More than a dozen grants made by him have come to light. One 
of them made at the instance of his mother Prabhavatigupta in the 
fliirteenth regnal year is noteworthy. The plates recording 
Hie grant were issued from the feet of Ramagirisvamin 
(i.e., the god Ramachandra on the hill of Ramagiri- modern Ramtek) 
and register the grant which the queen-mother had made as on the 
previous occasion after observing a fast on the previous day of the 
Prabodhini Ekddasi. - 

Pravarasena II founded a new city, which he named Pravarapura 
and where he shifted his capital some time after liis eleventh regnal 
year. He built there a magnificent temple of Ramacandra evidently 
at the instance of his mother, who was a devout worshipper of that 
god. Some of the sculptures used to decorate the temple have 
recently been discovered at Pavnar on the bank of the Dham, sLx 
miles from Wardha and have led to the identification of Pravarapura 
with Pavnar in the Wardha district.® 

Pravarasena II is the reputed author of the Setuhandha, a Pralgt 
kdvya in ^orification of Ramacandra. This work has been very 
highly praised by Sanskrt poets and rhetoricians. According to 
a tradition recorded by a commentator of this work, it was composed 
by Kalidasa, who ascribed it to Pravarasena by the order of Vikra- 
maditya Candragupta 11). Pravarasena II is also known as the 
author of some Prakrit verses, w'hich were later incorporated in the 
Gdtbdsaptasati.* 

Pravarasena II was succeeded by his son Narendrasena, during 
whose reign Vidarbha was invaded by the Nala king Bhavadatta- 
varman. The latter penetrated as far as the Nagpur district and even 
occupied Nandivardhana, the erstwhile capital of the Vakatakas. The 
Rddhapur plates record the grant which Bhavadatta made while on 
a pilgrimage to Prayaga. The plates were issued later from Nandi¬ 
vardhana, which was evidently his capital at the time.*' In 
this emergency the Vakatakas had again to shift their capital. They 
moved it to Padmapura near Amgahv in the Bhandara district. 
A fragmentary copper-plate inscription which was proposed to bo 
issued from Padmapura has been discovered at the village Mohalla in 

^ Vol. V, p. 6 f. 

*Ldc. cit., p. 34 f. 

* Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. II, p. 272 f. 

* Ibid., Vol. I, p. 81 f. 

s Ep. Ind., Vol. XXX, p. 100 f. 
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the adjoining Durg district of Madhya Pradei, This Padmapura is 
probably identical with the birth-place of the great Sanskrt play¬ 
wright Bhavabhuti, who flourished there in a later age. 

The Nalas could not retain their hold over Vidarbha for a long 
time. They were ousted by Narendrasena's son Prthivisena II, who 
carried his arms into the enemy’s territory and burnt and devastated 
their capital Puskari, which was situated in the Bastar district of 
Madhya Prades. Prthivisena II, taking advantage of the weakening 
of the Gupta power, carried his arms to the north of the Narmada. 
Inscriptions of his feudatory Vyaghradeva have been found in the 
former Ajaygadh and Jaso States in Central India.^ 

The elder branch of the Vakataka family came to an end in circa 
A. D. 490. The territory under its rule was thereafter included in 
the dominion of the other or Vatsagulma branch to which we may 
now turn. 

The Vatsaguhna branch was founded by Sarvasena, a younger son 
of Pravarasena I. Its capital was Vatsagulma, modem Basim 
(Vasim), in the Akola district of Vidarbha. This branch also 
produced some brave and learned princes. Sarvasena, the founder of 
this branch, is well-known as the author of the Pralq’t kavtja 
Hativijaya, which has, for its theme, the bringing down of the 
Pdrijata tree from heaven. This kdvtja has received unstinted 
praise from several eminent rhetoricians like Anandavardhana.^ 

Sarvasena was followed by liis son Vindhyasena, called Vindhy.a- 
sakti II in the Baiim plates, which were issued in the 37th regnal 
year. These plates record the grant of a village situated in the 
northern marga (sub-division) of Nandikata (modern Nanded), the 
headquarters of the district of that name in the Marathvada 
Division.® 

Vindhyasena pursued a vigorous policy and defeated the lord cl 
Kuntala, who probably belonged to the Early Kastrakiita dynasty of 
Manapura as shown below. Like his father and grandfather, he 
assumed the title of Dharmaniahdrdjd. His Basim plates record the 
earliest known grant of the Vakatakas. The genealogical portion 
of his grant is written in Sanskrt and the fonnal portion in Prakrt. 
This shows how the classical language was gradually asserting itself 
under the patronage of the Vakatakas. All the earher inscriptions 
of the Satavahanas are in Prakrt, while all the later grants of the 
Vakatakas are in Sanskrt. 

Vindhyasena II was followed by his son Pravarasena II, about 
whom little is known. The Ajanta inscription says that he became 
exalted by his excellent, powerful and liberal rule. He seems to have 

1 Vol. V, p. 89 f, 

2 Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. I, p. 89 f. 

3 Vol. V, p. 93 f. 
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CHAFIER 2. had a short reign; for, when he died, his son was only eight years 

— old. The name of this boy prince is lost in the Ajanta inscription. He 

followed by his son Devasena, whose fragmentary copper-plate 
NCiENi ERioD. inscription is now deposited in the India Office, London.^ Another 
Historical Times, j,jj; reign, inscribed on stone, was recently discovered near 

^Vatsa^ubmi dated in the Saka year 380 (A. D. 4M-59) and records 

“ %fLwh. excavation of a tank named Sudarsana by Svamillaka, a servant 

of Devasena." 

Devasena was succeeded in circa A. D. 475 by bis son Harisena. 
He carried his arms in all directions. A mutilated verse in the 
inscription in Cave XVI at Ajanta states that he conquered Avanti 
(Malva) in the north, Kosala (Chattisgadh), Kalinga and Andhra 
in the east. Lata (Central and Southern Gujarat) and Trikuta (Nasik 
district) in the west and Kuntala (Southern Mara(:ha Country) in the 
south.'* He thus became the undisputed suzerain of the entire 
country extending from Malva in the north to Kuntala in the south 
and from the Arabian Sea in the west to the Bay of Bengal in the 
east. 

Hari.sei,ia is the last known Vakataka ruler. As we have seen, he 
had an extensive empire in the Deccan. The causes that led to the 
sudden disintegration of that great empire have not been recorded 
in history, but the last chapter of the Dosakumdracarita of Dan^in, 
who flourished only about 125 years after the fall of the Vakatakas, 
seems to have preserved a living tradition about the last period of 
Vakataka rule.* It seems that Hariseiia’s son, though intelligent and 
accomplished in all arts, neglected the study of science of Pohtics 
(Dcndcnfft). He gave himself up to the enjoyment of pleasiures and 
indulged in all sorts of vices, neglecting the affairs of the State. His 
subjects imitated him and led a vicious and dissolute life. Finding 
this a suitable opportunity, the crafty ruler of the neighbouring 
Asmaka country sent his minister’s son to the court of Vidarbha. 
The latter ingratiated himself with the king and egged him on in his 
dissolute life. He also decimated his forces by various means. Ulti¬ 
mately, when the country was thoroughly disorganised, the ruler of 
Asmaka instigated the king of VanavasI (North Kanara district) to 
invade Vidarbha. The king of Vidarbha called all feudatories to 
his aid and decided to give battle to the enemy on the bank of the 
Varada (Wardha). But while he was fighting with the forces of the 
invader, he was treacherously attacked in the rear by some of his 
own feudatories and was killed on the battle-field. Thus ended the 
Vakataka dynasty after a glorious rule of two hundred and fifty 
years. 

The Vakatakas were patrons of art and literature. In their age the 
Vaidarbhi riti came to be regarded as the best style of poetry and 

1 C.U., Vol. V, p. 101 f. 

2 Dr. Mirashi Felicitation Volume, p. 372 f. 

2 C.I.I., Vol. V. p. 106 f. 

■' Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. I, p. 165 f. 
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several excellent poetical works were then produced in Vidarbha. 
KMasa also adopted the same ritl for his works. Some Prakrt 
kavyas were also produced in this period, two of which viz., the 
Harivijaya of Sarvasena and the Setubandha of Pravarsena have 
been mentioned above. Harisena’s minister Varahadeva and his 
feudatory ruling in Khandes got excavated and decorated 
with paintings and .sculptures three caves viz., the two Vihdra 
Caves XVI and XVII and Caitya Cave XIX at Ajanta. Several 
temples of Hindu gods and goddesses and Stupas and Caityas of 
the Buddhists were also built. The ruins of one temple dedicated to 
Ramacandra Irave come to light at Pavnar.' Others are known from 
references in copper-plate grants. 

According to the Purdms, the Vakataka Pravarasena I had four 
sons, all of whom ruled as kings. As stated before, the eldest of 
them was Gautamiputra, whose son Rudrasena I founded the Nandi- 
vardhana branch. The second son was Sarvasena, who established 
himself at Vatsagulma. Where the other sons were ruling is not 
known definitely. But one of them may have been ruling over 
Southern Mahar^tra. He seems to have been overthrown by 
Mananka, the founder of the Early Ra?tridcuta family. The history 
of this family has been unfolded during the last few years. From 
three copper-plate grants which have been discovered in Southern 
Maharastra, we get the following genealogy® 


Bhavi?ya 
Abhimanyu 

Mananka, the progenitor of the family, flourished in circa A. D. 350. 
He founded Manapura, which he made his capital. He is described 
in one of the grants as the illustrious ruler of the Kuntala country. 
As stated before Kuntala was the name of the upper K^spa valley 
in ancient times. The places mentioned in some of the grants can 
be identified in the Satara and Kolhapur districts. Their capital 
Manapura is probably identical with Man, the headquarters of the 
Majj taluka of the Satara district. These Rastrakutas of Mfmapura 
sometimes came into conflict with the Vakatakas of the Vatsagulma 
branch. The Pandarahgapalli plates of Avidheya state that Mananka 
harassed the rulers of Asmaka and Vidarbha. On the other hand, 
an inscription in CaA'e XVI at Ajanta states that the Vakataka king 
Vindhyasena {i.e., Vindh^msakti II) defeated the king of Kuntala, 
who evidently belonged to this Rasp-akuta family. 


Mananka 

Devaraja 


Mana aZia.s Vibhuraja 




Avidheya 
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1 Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. II, p. 272 £. 
- Mirashi, Studies in Indoiogy, Vol. I, p. 89 f. 
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From certain passages in the Kuntalesvaradautya, a Sanskyt work 
ascribed to Kalidasa, which have been cited in the Kdvyaminidmsa 
of Rajasekhara, the Srngdraprakdsa and the Sarasvatikanthdhharana 
of Bhoja and the Aucityavicaracarcd of Ksemendra, we learn that 
the famous Gupta king Candragupta Il-Vikramaditya sent Kalidasa 
to the court of the king of Kuntala. KMidasa was at first 
not well received there, but he gradually gained the Kuntale^a’s 
favour and stayed at his court for some time. When he returned, 
he reported to Vikramaditya that the lord of Kuntala was spending 
his time in enjoyment, throwing the responsibility of govern¬ 
ing the kingdom on him (i.e., on Vikramaditya). This Kuntalesa 
was probably identical with Devaraja, the son of Mananka.^ Through 
the influence of Candragupta II the two royal families of the south 
viz., the Vakatakas and the Early Rastrakutas were reconciled wdth 
each other. Later Harisena, the last known Vakataka ruler, raided 
Kuntala and exacted a tribute from its king. It is noteworthy that in 
the eighth ucchvdsa of the Dasakumaracarita the king of Kuntala 
is described as a feudatory of the Emperor of Vidarbha. 

Contemporary with the Vakatakas of Vidarbha and the Early 
Rastrakutas of Kuntala there was a Saka family ruling over the 
Mahijaka country comprising the Osmanabad, Sollapur and Bijapur 
districts. The founder of this family was the Saka king Mana, who 
is mentioned in the Purdnas as the ruler of the Mahisas i.e., of the 
Mahi?aka country.- The mention of his name in the Purdnas indicates 
that he was a powerful king ruling over an extensive territory. 
His coins have been found at Hyderabad and during excavations 
at Kondapur in the Medak tahsil and at Maski in the Lingasur 
tahsil of the Raipur district, The coins found at Kopdapur have, on 
the obverse, a big Svastika in the centre with the legend Mahasend- 
patisa Bhdradajdputasa Saga-Mdna-Cutu-Kuhsa (meaning tliat this 
coin is of the Saka king Mana, son of Bharadvaja who is Mahdsena- 
pati and belongs to the Cutu family).* The coins have on the 
reverse the thunderbolt and arrow pointing downward, which connect 
them with the coins of Nahapana, which also have the same devices. 
It seems therefore that after the extermination of Nahapana by the 
Satavahana king Gautamiputra Satakanil, some of his Saka descen¬ 
dants escaped to the Mahisaka country, where in course of time, they 
carved out a small kingdom. Mana, who, on tire evidence of palaeo¬ 
graphy of his coin-legends, can be referred to A. D. 250, seems to 
have come to power about the downfall of the Satavahanas. At 
first he issued his coins with the title of MahdsendpuH. Perhaps he 
had not proclaimed his independence at the time; but later, he 
issued other coins with the legend Bdno Saga-ManorMahasasa {i.e., 
this coin is of the Saka king Mana of the Mahisa dynasty)*. Tliese 
coins which proclaim his title Rdjan were evidently struck when 
he became independent. 

r Mirathi, Studies in Indology, Vol. I, p. 10. 

2 Ibid., Vol. III. p. 69. 

2 Loc. cit,, p. 67 f. 

■* Lac. cit., p, 56 f. 
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This Saka family ruled over the southern parts cf the former 
Hyderabad State and the adjoining Kanarese districts for some 
generations. The Purdnas state that among the successors of the 
Andhras {i.e., the Satavahanas) there were thirteen Saka ldng.s, who 
ruled for 183 years. The Purdnas unfortunately do not name these 
rulers, but some of them have become known by the recent dis¬ 
coveries of their coins. These kings of the Saka origin probably 
used the Saka era in dating their records as their ancestor 
Nahapana is known to have done. This era was probably 
current througliout their dominion which comprised the southern 
parts of the former Hyderabad State and the adjoining Bijapur and 
Dharva^ districts. The era was later taken up by the Calukyas of 
BadamI when they rose to power in the sixth century A. D. When 
the Calukyas conquered Maharastoa and Vidarbha, they introduced 
the era there. Since then it has been current there.^ 

After the downfall of the Vaka^akas in the beginning of the sixth Vishnukundins. 
century A. D. Vidarbha was occupied for some time by the Visnu- 
kundin king Madhavavarraan 1. This is shown by the Vi?nukundin 
coins found at Pavnar and some other places in Vidarbha.® Madhava- 
varman I was a very powerful ruler. He married a Vakataka princess, 
who was probably a daughter or some other near relative of the last 
known Vakataka Emperor Harisepa. He took advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunity afforded by the downfall of the Vakatakas and extended his 
dominion far and wide. ;He performed several Vedic sacrifices 
including eleven Asvamedhas. That he brought even Western 
Maharastra under his rule is shown by his copper-plate grant dis¬ 
covered at Kh^apur in the Satara district.® His grandson Madhava- 
varman I describes himself as the lord of Trikuta and Malaya. So he 
may have ruled in Western Mahar^tra for some time. 
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The Visnukundins were, however, ousted from Maharastra and Kalachuris 
Vidarbha by the Kalacuri king Krsnaraja, who rose to power in 
circa A. D. 550. He ruled from Mahismati, modern Mahesvar in the 
former Indore State. His coins have been found over a wide territory 
extending from Bajaputanil in the north to Maharastra in the south 
and from Kohkan in the west to Vidarbha in tire east. They resemble 
the .silver coins of the Guptas and the Traikutakas which were struck 
to the Grcco-Bactrian weight standard of the hemidrachma. But 
while the Ksatrapa and the Traikutaka coins have fliei symbols of 
the Caitija (or a hill), the sun and the moon, these coins of Krsnaraja 
have, like some western issues of Skandagupta, the figure of 
a couchant bull, facing right in the centre of the reverse side. They 
have the legend Parama-Mahesvaramdta-pitri-pad-anudhydta-sri- 
Krsnardja (meaning that the coins are of the illustrious Krsnaraj, who 
is a devout worshipper of Mahesvara and who meditates on the feet 


' Mirashi. Studies in Indology, Vol. II, p. 85 f. 

These are under publication in /. N. S. /. 
r. Ep. I ml.. Vol. XXVI I. p. 312 f. 
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of his mother and father).^ These coins were known as Kr^naraja- 
rupakas and have been mentioned in the Anjaneri plates dated in 
the year 461 of the Abhira era (corresponding to A. D. 710-12). 
They were therefore in circulation for at least 150 years after 
Krsnaiaja. These coins have been found at Dhamori in the Amravati 
district of Vidarbha. That Vidarbha was included in the empire 
of the Kalacuri Krsnaraja is also shown by the Nagardhan plates of 
his feudatory Svamiraja, dated in the year 322 (A. D. 573) of the 
Abhira era.^ The plates were issued from Nandivardhana, which 
seems to have retained its importance even after the downfall of 
the Vakatakas. Svamiraja, who issued the plates, probably belonged 
to the Rastrakuta family. 


Krsnaraja was succeeded by his son Sahkaragana, whose copper¬ 
plate grant has been discovered' at Abhona in the Nasik district.'* 11 
is dated in the year 347 of the Abhira era, corresponding to A. D. 
597. It records the gift of some nivartanas of land in the village 
Vallisika situated in the vismja (district) of Bhogavardhana (modern 
Bhokardan in the Aurangabad district). Vallisika is modem Valsa 
7 miles south of Bhokardan. The donee was a Brahmana residing 
at Kalllvana (modem Ka|vai.i, the chief town in the .taluka of the 
same name in the Nasik district). Some other inscriptions of the 
Kalacuri Sahkaragapa have been found in GujarM. One of his 
copper-plate grants was made at Ujjayini, which shows that 
Sahkaragana, like his father, was ruling over an extensive kingdom 
extending from Malva in the north to at least the Nasik and 
Aurangabad districts in the south. Khandcs was undoubtedly 
included in his dominion. 

Sahkaragana was succeeded by his son Buddharaja, vdro was 
involved in a struggle with the Calukya king Mahgalesa soon after 
his accession. Before we describe this engagement, we must briefly 
review the history of the Early Calukyas of BadamT. 

The Calukyas of BadamI rose to power in the first half of the sixth 
century A. D. Tire BadamI stone inscription of Pulakesin I, who is 
the first independent ruler of this dynasty, is dated in A. D. 543.* He 
performed the Asvamedfui and several other Srauia sacrifices. He 
was succeeded by his son Kirtivarman I, who made some conquests 
in South India and is described as the night of destmetion to the 
Nalas (of the Bastar district in Madhya Prades), the Mauryas of 
Koiikan and the Kadambas of VanavasI (in North Kanara). 

When Kirtivarman died, his son Pulakesin If was a minor. So his 
younger brother Mahgalc&i succeeded him. He defeated Buddha¬ 
raja, the Kalacuri king who was ruling in Northern Maharastra, 
Kohkaii, Gujarat and Malva and also Svamiraja of the Calukya family, 

' C././., Vol. IV, p. clxxx f. 

^Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 611 f. 

® Loc. cit., p. 38 f. 

*Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVII, p. 312 f. 
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who was governing the Revati-dvipa (modem Redi in the Ratnagiri 
district). The Aihole inscription^ describes this fight as follows:— 
“In the temple in the form of the battle-field, Mahgalesa married 
the lady in the form of the royal fortune of the Kataccuris (Kala- 
curis), dispelling darkness in the form of the enemy’s elephants by 
means of hundreds of blazing torches which were the swords of his 
warriors.” The description shows tliat Buddharaja was completely 
routed and fled away, leaving his whole treasure behind, which was 
captured by Mahgalesa. The latter could not, however, follow up 
this victory; for just then Svamiraja of the Galukya family, a re¬ 
doubtable warrior who had attained victory in eighteen battles and 
was ruling over Revati-dvipa, rose in rebellion. Mahgalesa had 
therefore to abandon his original plan of making an expedition of 
conquest in North India and msh to Kohkan to chastise the 
rebellious feudatory. In the fight that ensued he killed Svamiraja 
and made a grant of a village in South Kohkan to tJie god in 
the temple of Mahakuta. So Buddharajia continued to (rule in 
Maharaspra for some years even after his defeat by Mahgalesa. 
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Mahgalesa’s rule ended in disaster and he lost his life in a civil war 
with his nephew Pulakesin II. Just about this time one Govinda, 
who probably belonged to the aforementioned Rastrakuta family 
mling in Southern Mahar^tra, invaded the Calukya kingdom from 
the north. Pulakesin adopted conciliatory measures in dealing 
with him as he was a powerful foe. His descendants do not, 
however, appear to have held Mahajra§tra for a long time; 
for Pulakesin soon annexed both Southern and Northern MahSra- 
5 tras and extended the northern limit of his empire to the 
Narmada. That he ousted the Ra^trakufas from Southern Mah^^tra 
is shown by the Satara plates of his brother Visnuvardhana, which 
record the grant of a village on the southern bank of the Bhimarathi 
(Bhima). Pulakesin defeated also the Kalacuri king Buddharaja and 
annexed his kingdom. He is said to have thereby become the lord 
of three Mahar^teas, including Konkan. The Ra^aku^ of 
Vidarbha, who were feudatories of the Kalacuris, transferred their 
allegiance to the Calukyas of Badami and like the latter, began to 
date their records in the §aka era. Two grants of this feudatory 
Ra$trakuta family have been found in Vidarbha—one dated &dka 615 
was found near Akola and the other, dated Soka 631, was discovered 
at Multai in the Betul district previously included in Vidarbha. 
They give the following genealogy- 


Durgaraja 

Govindaraja 



Nannaraja alias Yuddhasura 


Ind., Vol. VI, p. 1 f. 

= Ibid, Vol. XXIX, p. 109 f.; Ind. Ant.. Vol. XVIII, p. 230 f. 
Vf 4667—5 
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Pulakesin obtained a resounding victory over Har$a, the lord para¬ 
mount of North India. Thereafter, he assumed the title of Paratne- 
svara (Emperor). He defeated the rulers of several countries such 
as Apar^ta (North Kohkan), Kosala ( Chattisgadh), Kalihga 
(Orissa), Pistapura (Pithapuram) and Kanci (Conjeeverum). He 
made the Colas, the Keralas and the Pandyas his allies. He thus 
became the undisputed lord of North India. 


The capital of Pulakesin II in the beginning of his reign was Badam! 
in the Bijapur district. When his empire extended to the Narmada, 
he must have felt the need of a more central place for his capital. 
The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang calls him the lord of Mahara$tta* 
Several identifications of his capital have been proposed by scholars 
from the description of it given by the Chinese pilgrim, but the most 
likely view seems to be that of Fleet and Burgess, who identify it 
with N^ik. The pilgrim says that in the east of this country {i.e., 
Maharastra) is a mountain range with ridges one above another in 
succession, tiers of peaks and sheer sununits. Here was a monastery, 
the base of which was in a dark defile and its lofty halls and deep 
chambers were quarried in the cliff and rested on the peak; its tiers 
of halls and storeyed terraces had the cliff on their back and faced 
the ravine.^ This description seems to suit the caves at Ajanta and 
as this monastery lay to the east of the capital, the latter appears to 
be Nasik rather than any other place in Maharajtra. Hiuen Tsang has 
left a graphic picture of Mahar^tra and its people. “The 
soil is rich and fertile; the disposition of the people is honest 
and simple; they are tall of stature and of a stem vindictive 
character. To their benefactors they are grateful; to their enemies, 
relentless. If they are insulted they will jisk their lives to avenge 
themselves. If they are asked to help one in distress, they will forget 
themselves in their haste to render assistance. If they are going to 
seek revenge, they first give their enemies a warning; then each being 
armed, they attack each other with spears. .. If a general loses battle, 
they do not inflict punishment, but present him women’s clothes and 
so he is driven to seek death for himself... . Each time they are about 
to engage in conflict they intoxicate themselves with wine and then 
one man with a lance in hand, will meet ten thousand and challenge 
them to a fight. Moreover, they inebriate many hundred heads of 
elephants, which, rushing forward, trample every thing down so that 
no enemy can stand before them. The king in consequence of 
possessing such men and elephants, treats his neighbours with 
contempt. He is of the Ksatriya caste and his name is Pulakesin. 

After the overthrow of the Kalacuris, Pulakesin divided his exten¬ 
sive kingdom among his relatives and tmsted chiefs. Southern 
Gujarat extending from the Kim in the north to the Damangahga 
in the south was placed in charge of a Sendraka chief. The 

* Watters, On Yuan Chwang, Vol. II, p. 239. 

2 S. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World (pub. by Susil Oupta), 

Vol. IV, p. 448 f. 
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Sendrakas ruled over this territory for three generations. The 
founder of the family was Bhanusakti alias Nikumbha. His son was 
Adityasakti and the latter’s son was Allasakti. Only four grants of 
this family have been discovered so far. Three of them were made 
by Allasakti. The earliest of them is dated in the year 404 of the 
Abhira era (A. D. 653) and register the donation of some land in 
the village Pippalikheta (modem Pimpalner) about 45 miles west 
of Dhulia in Khandes.^ This grant shows that Alla^akti was ruling 
over Khandes also. Another grant of Allasakti was found at 
Bagumra in Gujarat and is dated in the year 406 of the Abhira era.“ 
It records the grant of the village Balisa (modem Banesa in the 
Bar^oll taluka of the Surat district). After the issue of these plates, the 
Sendrakas were ousted from Gujarat and their mie was confined to 
Khande^. A grant made by Allasaktrs son Jaya^akti was found at 
Mundakhede and is dated in the Saka year 602 (A. D. 680). It 
registers the donation of the village Senana, which was situated in 
the vi^aya Kupdalikamala (modem Kun^alganv, 14 miles west of 
Nandgahv in Khandes). 

Pulakesin’s own grant, dated in the Saka year 552 (A. D. 630), 
was found at Lohaner in the Baglai? taluka of the Nasik district. 
It registers Pulakesin’s gift of the village Goviyanaka to a Brahmana 
residing at Lohanagara (modem Lohaner).® 

Pulakesin was killed in a battle at Badami in circa A. D. 642 by 
the Pallava king Narasimhavarman, who conquered VatapI 
and assumed the title Vatapikonda (the conqueror of Vatapi). 

Pulakesin was succeeded by liis son Vikramaditya I (A. D. 651-81) 
after a long-continued struggle. He appointed his younger brother 
DharaSraya — Jayasimha to govern South Gujarat, North Kohkan and 
the Nasik district. Jayasimha’s Nasik plates are dated in the Abhira 
year 436 (A, D. 685) and record the grant of the village Dhondaka 
on the occasion of Visuva or vernal equinox. Dhondaka is identical 
with Dhondegahv 12 miles north by west of Nafik. The plates 
contain an interesting reference to Jayasimha’s victory over Vajjada 
in the country between the Mahi and the Narmada. It seems that 
some king named Vajjada (or Vajrata) invaded the country of the 
Gurjaras, who were feudatories of the early Calukyas. The 
Gurjara king sought the help of his suzerain Vikramaditya I. The 
latter ordered Jayasimha to proceed to the north for the rescue of 
the Gurjara feudatory. He won a decisive victory, which is placed 
on a par with Pulakesin's brilliant victory over Har$a and is men¬ 
tioned as one of the most glorious achievements of the Western 
Calukyas in many records of their political successors, the Ra$trakutas. 
This Vajjada is probably identical with Siladitya III, the king of 
Valabh! in Kathiavad. Vikramaditya I then appointed Jayasimha to 

‘C/T. VoiTlV, p. llO f. 

* Loc. cil., p. 106 f. 

’ Khare, Sources of the Media eal Hislorv of the Deccan {Marathi), Vol. I, 

p. 1 f. 
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govern South GujarM, ousting die Sendrakas, who were previously 
ruling there. Jayasimha appointed his son Srya^raya Siladitya to rule 
in Southern Gujarat as Yuvaraja. Two inscriptions of Sryasraya dated 
in the years 421 and 423 of the Abhira era have been discovered in 
Gujarat, recording his grants of land in Southern Gujarat. That he 
was ruling on behalf of his father is indicated not only by his title 
Yuvaraja mentioned in them but also by the seal of the latter grant 
which bears the legend Dharasraya. Sryasraya predeceased his 
father Jayasimha Dharasraya.’^ 

Jayasimha’s younger brother Mahgalarasa, who assumed the biruda 
Jay^raya, is known to have made some land-grants in Kohkan. 
He ruled from Mahgalapuri which was evidently founded by him. 
It has not yet been identified. He was later appointed to govern 
South Gujarat after the death of his elder brother Sryasraya 
Siladitya. He placed his younger brother Avanijanasraya in charge 
of the territory. 

During the reign of Vikrimiaditya II, a later descendant of 
Pulakesin II, Gujarat was invaded by a formidable force of the 
Tajikas or Arabs. The Navsm plates of Avanijanasraya — Pulakei^in, 
who was ruling over Southern Gujarat, give a graphic description of 
the battle. The Arabs had already defeated the Saindhavas, the 
Cavo^akas, the Surastras, the Mauryas and the Gurjaras and were 
attempting to penetrate into Dakjinapatha (Deccan), but Avani- 
jan^raya Pulakesin inflicted a crushing defeat on them. The 
Calukya Emperor then honoured Avanijanasraya with several titles, 
one of which was Aniodrtaka-mvartayitr (the Repeller of the 
unrepellable).^ 

From two land-grants discovered at Anjaneri,® a village near 
Trimbak in the N^ik district, we have come to know of a feudatory 
family which ruled over Northern Kohkan and the NaSik district in 
the seventh and eighth centuries A. D. This family traced its 
descent from Hariscandra, the famous legendary king of the Solar 
race. Svamicandra, who rose to power in the reign of Vikramaditya I, 
was the founder of this family, and flourished in circa A. D. 660. 
Three generations of this family are known from the two sets of the 
Anjaneri plates — Svamicandra, his son Simhavarman and the latter’s 
son Bhogasakti alias Prthivicandra, who made the two grants. One 
of these is dated in the year 461 of the Abhira era, corresponding 
to A. D. 710-11. It records the grant of eight villages and certain 
rights, dues and taxes in favour of the god Narayana, who was named 
Bhogesvara, evidently after the king Bhogasakti and was installed in 
a temple at Jayapura, modem Jarvar Budmkh near Anjaneri. Bhoga¬ 
sakti is said to have brought by his valour the whole country of his 
dominion under his sway. This .was probably at the time of 
Vinayaditya’s death (A. D. 696), when owing to the captivity of his 
son Vijayaditya, there was anarchy in the kingdom. The second 

»C. 1. /., Vol. IV, p. Ix f. 

»Loc. at., p. 138 f. 

• Loc. cit., p. Ixvi. f. 
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set of Anjaneri plates tells us that Bhoga^akti granted certain rights, 
privileges and exemptions to merchants of Samagiripatfana when he 
resettled the town and the neighbouring villages some time after 
their devastation. BhogasaktI’s successor was probably overthrown 
by Ra§b-akuta king Dantidurga, who, from his Ellora plates, is known 
to have occupied the NaSik district some time before A. D. 715. 

Kirtivarman, the last of the Early Calukyas, was defeated by Danti¬ 
durga some time before A. D. 754, when he issued his Samangad 
plates. Kirtivarman continued to rule for some years more, but he 
had lost the paramount position in the Deccan. 

The Rastrakutas, who succeeded the Early Calukyas in the Deccan, 
originally hailed from Lattalura (modem Latur in the Osmanabad 
district). When they rose to power they were probably residing 
in the Aurangabad district, where their earlier records have been 
found. Dantidurga was the real founder of the Ra$trakuta imperial 
power. His Ellora Cave inscription mentions five ancestors beginning 
with Dantivarman, but we know nothing about them. These earlier 
members of the family were probably feudatories of the Early 
Calukyas. Dantidurga made extensive conquests. His Ellora Cave 
inscription records his victories over the mlers of Kaiici, Kalihga, 
Sri^aila, Malava, Jahka and La(a, but they do not all seem to have 
resulted in the acquisition of territory. Though there is much exagge¬ 
ration in the description of his c-onquests, there is no doubt that he 
ruled over KamS-taka, Kohkap, Maharastra, Vidarbha and Gujarat. 

Dantidurga was succeeded by his uncle Krsna I, who completed 
the conquests and shattered the power of the Early Calukyas. One 
of his inscriptions was discovered at Bhandak in the Candrapur district 
of Vidarbha. It is dated in he Saka year 604 (A. D. 772) and records 
the grant of the village Nagana to a temple of the sun in Udumbara- 
manti (modem Rani Amaravati in the Yeotm^ district). The king 
was then encamped at Nandipurdvari, which is probably identical 
with Nandiira in the Yeotmaj Taluka. 

Krma I was not only a great conqueror but also a great builder. 
He caused the great Siva temple at Ellora to be carved out of solid 
rock. It was originally named Krjpesvara, but is now known as 
Kailasa. It is described in the following wordsWhen the gods 
moving in their aerial cars saw it, they were struck with wonder, and 
constantly thought much over the matter and exclaimed, “This 
temple of Siva is self-existent; for such beauty is not to be found in 
a work of art.” Even the architect who constructed it was struck 
with wonder, ‘ Wonderful 1 I do not know how I could construct 
it’ It is one of the noblest monuments of India. 

In Vidarbha also the Rastrakutas built several magnificent temples. 
Those at the village Markandi in the Candrapur district, where the 
Vaingahga takes a northern bend, are specially noteworthy. One of 
tliem, which is by far the best, is dedicated to Siva,. Cunningham 
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CHAPTER 2. has described it as follows^:—‘'The general style of the Markandi 
; temple is like that of Khajuraho temples; with three rows of figures 

Histwy. gjj fggj. three inches in height. In each of these rows 

Ancient Pewod. there are 45 human figures, making 135 in the lower part of the 
Historical Times, tgjjjpjg Higher up than these there is a row of geese and a row 
Rashtrakutas. human figures. The whole surface of the temple is in fact 
literally covered wdth statues and ornaments. Altogether I counted 
409 figures and there are about as many lions and elephants forming 
divisions betw'een human figures. About one half of the panels are 
given to Siva and Parvati in various form. There are also many 
subordinate female figures, some dancing, some playing musical 
instruments and one holding a mirror, while putting antimony to her 
eye-lids.” 

Krsna I was succeeded by his son Govinda II in circa A. D. 773. 
Soon after his accession Govinda II abandoned himself to a life of 
pleasure. He left the administration to his younger brother Dhruva. 
The latter took advantage of the opportunity and began to secure 
all power for himself. He also made land-grants in his own name 
though Govinda II was then the de jure king. The plates discovered 
at Pimpri (Jalgaon district) dated in the Saka year 697 (A. D. 775) 
record the grant of the village Lilagrama made by Dhruva on the 
occasion of a solar eclipse in KSrtika. Lilagrama was situated in the 
visaya (district) of Vataruigarika.® It is identical with NilagavhJma. 
VatanSgarika has been identified with Vani in the Na^ik district. 
Govinda II was then on the tlnone as is shown by the Dhulia plates 
dated Saka 701, which record his grant of the village Bakkhulla 
in the Nasika visaya. Soon after this grant Govinda was deposed by 
Dhruva in circa A. D. 780. Several of his land-grants have been dis¬ 
covered in the Marathvada Division. The Daulatabad plates, dated 
in Saka 715, record the grant of a village made by his feudatory 
Sahkaragana with the consent of Dhruva named therein as Kali- 
vallabha (favourite of warriors). Another grant made by Dhruva 
himself was discovered in Paithan and records the gift of the village 
Limbaramika in the Pratisthana-bhuktT. 

The Rastrakuta family produced several great conquerors who 
boldly invaded North and South India and achieved memorable 
victories. Dhruva was the first among them. He defeated both the 
Gurjara-Pratihara king Vatsaraja and the P^a king Dharmapala, who 
were contending for supremacy in North India, and pressed as far as 
the Doab. Since then the two rivers Gahga and Yamuna began to 
appear on the Rasb-akuta banner, 

Govind III. the son and successor of Dhruva, proved to be a still 
greater conqueror. After obtaining an easy victory over the 
Gahga king Muttarasa, he led victorious campaigns in Central and 
North India. He first defeated the Guqara-Pratihara king Nagabhata 


‘ Cunoingham, A.S.R., Vol. IX, p. 145 f. 
> Ep. Ind.. Vol. X, p. 85 f. 
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and his ally Candragupta in Central India and then routed Dharma- 
pSla of Bengal, who had espoused the cause of Cakrayudha of Kanauj. 
He next marched victoriously until his horses drank and his elephants 
plunged into the spring waters of the Himalayas. He then returned 
to the Narmada and marching along the bank of the river, he 
conquered Malava, Kosala, Vahga, Dahala and Odra countries. He 
next spent the rainy season at Sribhavana (modem Sarbhon in 
Gujarat), where his son Sarva-Amoghavarsa was- bom. Thereafter 
Govinda marched with his forces to the bank of the Tuhgabhadra. 
Using Alampura (or Helapura) on the bank of the river as his base, 
he led victorious campaigns against the Keralas, the Colas, the 
Pandyas and the Pallavas. Even the king of Lanka submitted to him, 
sending two statues—one of himself and the other of his minister to 
his camp at Helapura.^ 

Several copper-plate grants of Govinda III have been found in 
Vidarbha and Marathvada Divisions. It is not possible to describe 
all of them, but we may notice some. A set of plates discovered at 
Vani in the Dindori taluka of the Nasik district was issued by 
Govinda III and is dated in the Saka year 730 (A.D. 808). It records 
his grant of Ambaka-grama in the Vafanagara vkaya of the Nasika- 
de^a to the Brahmana DSmodarabhatta, an inhabitant of Vehgi.^ 
Another discovered at Bahulavad (Pacor5 taluka), dated in the Saka 
year 732 (A. D. 809) records Govinda’s gift of the village Bhulavara 
to the Brahmaria Mahidhaxa-bhatta who was a resident of Nimbas- 
thali.® A third set of plates discovered recently at Dharur in the 
Bhir district is dated in the Saka year 728 (A. D. 806) and records 
the grant of the village Apahe (modem Anegahv) in the visaya of 
Dhar^ura (modem Dharur). Most of Govinda Ill’s grants were 
issued from Mayurkhatidi, which was evidently his capital. It has 
not been identified satisfactorily so far. 

Govinda III was succeeded by his son Amoghavarsa I who was 
a man of peaceful disposition, but whose reign was full of troubles. 
He had first to fight with the Eastern Calukyas of Vehgi, then the 
Gahgas of Gahgavadi and his own relatives in Gujarat. He 
transferred his capital to Manyakheta (modem Malkhed)- A copper 
plate grant made by him and dated in the Saka year 742 was dis¬ 
covered at Javakheda in the Sahada taluka of the Dhulia district. It 
records the king’s donation of the village Vayipadraka in the terri¬ 
torial division of Prakajaya on the occasion of Daksimyana Sankrdnti. 
Vayipadraka cannot now be traced, but Praka§aya is probably 
identical with Prakase in the Dhulia district. Javakheda is only 
15 miles north-east of Prakase. 

Amoghavarsa I loved and encouraged science and literature and 
treated all religions with equal reverence. He is the author of the 

1 Ep. /nrf. Vol. XXXII, p. 157 f. 

» Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, p. 157 f. 

* Khare, Sources of the Mediaeval History of the Deccan (Marathi), Vol. II, 
p. 13 f. 
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Kavirdjamarga, which is the earliest work on poetics in the Kanarese 
language. He patronised Jinasena, the author of the Kanarese work 
Adipurdm. Amoghavarsa voluntarily retired from public administra¬ 
tion to engage himself in religious pursuits. On one occasion he 
offered a finger of his hand to the goddess Mahalak§mi of Kolh&pur 
to ward off a public calamity. Such instances are rare in the history 
of any country. 

Another noteworthy king of this Rastrakuta family was—India III, 
the great-grandson of Amoghavarsa I. Like his illustrious ancestors 
Dhruva and Govinda III, Indra also led a victorious campaign in 
North India. He followed the route of Bhopal, Jhanii and Kalpi in 
the course of his invasion of Kanauj, the imperial capital of North 
India for more than three hundred years. At Kalpi his army was 
encamped in the courtyard of the temple of Kalapriyanatha, well- 
known to Sanskriti.sts as the place where all the plays of Bhavabhuti 
were staged.^ His horses crossed the Yamuna at Kalpi and then 
marched on Kanauj, which he completely devastated. The Gurjara- 
Pratihara king Mahipala fled to Mahoba to seek the help of his 
Candella feudatojy Harsa. Indra Ill’s northern campaign was 
a memorable event unparalleled for its brilliance in the history of 
the Rastrakutas. 

Recently a grant of Indra III made on the occasion of his corona¬ 
tion has been found at Jambganv in the Gahgapur taluka of the 
Aurangabad district. It is dated in the Sofco year 833 (A. D. 914) 
and records the donation of the village Khairopdi near Pratisfhana 
(modem Kharvandi near Paithati). The boundary villages also can 
be identified in its vicinity 

Indra III was succeeded by his son Amoghavarsa II, but he died 
within a year. His younger brother Govinda IV came to the throne 
thereafter. He was known for his liberality and rightly had the 
biruda Suvamavarsa (the gold-rainer). On die occasion of his 
coronation he donated eight himdred villages, four lakhs of gold 
coins and thirty-two lakhs of drammas (silver coins) to temples and 
bestowed on Brahmanas six himdred agrahdras and three lakhs of 
gold coins. Recently another copper-plate grant dated in the Sofca 
year 851 (A. D. 929) ha.s been dicovered at the village Andura 
in the Akola district of Vidarbha. It records the donation of the 
village Elauri (modem Erali) near the Nandurbar railway station on 
the Central Railway. Most of the boundary villages can be identified 
in its vicinity. 

The Ra?trakutas of Manyakheta and the Kalacuiis of Tripuri were 
matrimonially connected and their relations were generally cordial. 
But in the reign of Govinda IV they became strained. The Kalacuri 
king Yuvarajadeva I espoused the cause of his son-in-law Baddiga- 
Amoghavarsa III, the uncle of Govinda IV, and sent a large army to 
invade the Rartrakute dominion. When the army reached the 

‘ Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. I, p. 33 f. 

» Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXVI, p. 223 f. 
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Payosnl (modem Puma), a pitched battle was fought near 
Acalapura between the Rastrakuta and Kalacuri forces, in which the 
latter became victorious. This event is commemorated in the 
Sanskri: play Viddhasalabhanjika of Rajasekhara, which was staged 
at Tripuri in jubilation at his victory.^ 

The Rastrakuta feudatories who rose in rebellion against Govinda 
IV, deposed him and placed his uncle Baddiga-Amoghavarsa III on 
the throne. The latter was a man of quiet nature and spiritual 
temperament, who left the administration of the kingdom entirely 
to his ambitious and able son Krsna III. Like some of his ancestors 
Krsiia III also led an expedition in North India and captured the 
forts of Kalanjara and Citrakuta. He succeeded his father in A. D. 
939. He then led an expedition against the Cojas and defeated them 
in a sanguinary battle at Takkola in the Aroot district. He next 
carried his victorious arms to Ramesvaram, where he built two 
temples. Hearing of his victories the kings of Kerala, Paiidya and 
Ceylon submitted to him. He also placed his own nominee on the 
throne of Vehgi. He thus became the lord paramount of South 
India. 

Several stone and copper-plate inscriptions of the reign of Krspa III 
have been found in the different parts of the Deccan, one of w'hich 
may be described here. The Devli plates dated Saha 862 (A. D. 
940) register the donation of the village Tatapumkka in the vi^aya 
(district) of Nagapura-Nandivardhana, which evidently means Nandi* 
vardhana near Nagpur.- This is the earliest mention of the place- 
name Nagapur. Among the boundaries of the village is mentioned 
the river Kanhana, modem Kanhan, which flows 10 miles from 
Nagpur. 

After the downfall of the Vakatakas there was no imperial power 
in Vidarbha. The centre of political power shifted successively to 
Mahismati, BadamI and Manyakheta. Men of learning who could 
not get royal patronage in Vidaibha, had to seek it elsewhere. Bhava- 
bhuti, who ranks next only to Kalidasa in Sanslcyt literature was 
a native of Vidarbha. In the prologue of his play Mahdviracharita 
he tells us that his ancestors were known as Udumbara. They pro¬ 
bably hailed originally from a place of that name, which may be 
identified with Umred in the Yeotmaf district. There is a tradition 
still current at the place which conx>lx>rates this identification. The 
ancestors of Bhavabhuti later moved to Padmapura in Vidarbha as 
stated in his plays Mahdviracarita and Mdlati Mddham. This place 
was once the capital of the Vakatakas and is probably identical 
with Padmapur near Amgahv in the Bhand^a district.® With the 
downfall of the V^atakas that place lost its importance. In the 
beginning of the eighth century when Bhavabhuti flourished there was 
no great king ruling in Vidarbha. Bhavabhuti had therefore to go 
to Padmavati, now called Padam Pavaya in North Idnia and had to 
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CHAPTER Z. get his plays staged at the fair of KalapriyanEtha (the sun-god at 
Kalpi). Later, he got royal patronage at the court of Ya^ovarman of 
Kanauj. Rajasekhara, another great son of Vidarbha, was probably 
NcreNT^ ERioD. Vatsaguhna (modern B^im in the Akola district) which he 

IS Orica imes. glorified in his Kavyamimdtnsd as the pleasure-resort of the god of 
Ras ra utas. jgyg jjg ancestors Akalajalada, Tarala and Suranand had 

to leave their home-country of Vidarbha to seek patronage at the 
court of the Kalacuris of Tripuri. Rajasekhara’s early plays viz., the 
Balardmayana, the Bdlabhdrata and the Karpuramanjan, were put on 
boards at Kanauj under the patronage of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. 
Later, when the glory of the Pratiharas declined as a result of 
the raids of the Rkjtrakuta king Indra III, who was assisted by the 
Kalacurl king Yuvarajadeva I, Rajasekhara returned to Tripuri. 
There his last play Viddhamlabhanpha was staged as stated before.’ 
Another great poet of Vidarbha who had to go abroad in search of 
royal patronage was Trivikramabhatta, the author of the Nahcampu, 
in which he has given a graphic description of several towns, holy 
places and rivers of Vidarbha. He flourished at the court of the 
Rartrakuta king Indra III and is known to have drafted two sets of 
the Bagumra plates of that king.® 

Shilahara During the Rajtrakuta period a feudatory family named Silahara 
Feudatories, established itself in Northern and Southern Ko^ap and in the 
Southern Maratha Country comprising the modern districts of Kolha¬ 
pur, Miraj and Satara. The Silaharas bore the little of Tagarapurddhi- 
ioara, which indicates that they originally hailed from Tagara (modern 
Ter in the Osmanabad district). All the branches of this family traced 
their descent from the mythical Vidyadhara prince Jimutavahana, the 
son of Jimutaketu, who offered to sacrifice himself to rescue a Naga 
from the clutches of Garuda. The family name is supposed to have 
been derived from this incident. The Silaharas of South Kohkan 
rose to power as feudatories of the Rajtrakutas. Sanaphulla, the 
founder of this family, is said to have had the favour of Kr$naraja, 
who is evidently the first Rastrakuta king of that name. His capital 
was probably Candrapura, modem C^dod on the left bank of the 
river Paroda, south of Goa. His successor Dhammiyara is said to 
have founded B^ipat^ana (modem Kharepatan. in the Ratnagiri 
district) which he made his capital. This family raled in South 
Kohkap from A. D. 765 to A. D. 1020. These SiMaras remained 
loyal to their suzerains who were the Ra^trakutas and gave their 
genealogy in their grants even after their overthrow by the Later 
Calukya king Tailapa. Rattaraja, the last known king of this branch 
of the Silaharas, made a grant to the teacher Atreya, the disciple 
of the Saiva Acarya Ambhojasambhu, who belonged to the Karkaroni 
branch of the Matfamayura clan of the Saiva sect. Mattamayur^ the 
original seat of the clan, is probably identical with modem Kadvaha 
in Central India. 


'■ C.I.I., Vol. IV, p. clxxv f. 
a Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 29 f. and p. 33 f. 
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Rattar^ia is the last known king of this branch, lie declared his 
independence during the reign of the Later Calukya king Vikrama- 
ditya V, when the imperial power became weak. But Jayasimha, the 
younger brother of Vikramaditya V, invaded South Kohkan, over¬ 
threw the reigning king and appropriated his kingdom as stated in 
his Miraj plates dated in A. D. 1024. 

North Kohkan was conquered by the Rajtrakuta king Dantidurga 
some time in the second quarter of the eighth century A. D. 
Kapardin I, the first known Silahara king of North Kohkap, was 
placed in charge of the country by the Rajtrakuta king Govinda III. 
Since then North Kohkan came to be known as Kapardi-dvipa or 
Kavadi-dvipa. The capital of this branch was Puri, now known as 
Rajaputi in the Kolaba district. This branch also produced several 
kings, who built magnificent temples hke the one at Ambamath and 
gave liberal patronage to Sanskrt learning. They continued to hold 
North Kohkan till A. D. 1265. The last king Somesvara was over¬ 
thrown by the Yadava Emperor Mahadeva in circa A. D. 1265.* 

The third branch of the Silaharas ruled over the Southern Marafhi 
Country, comprising the modem districts of Satara, Kolhapur and 
Belgahv. Their family deity was the goddess Mahalaksmi of 
Kolhapur, whose boon they claim to have secured in their copper¬ 
plate grants. Their capital was probably Kolhapur, though some of 
their grants mention Valavada and the hill fort of Panhala ns places 
of royal residence. This branch rose to power late in the Rastrakufa 
period and so, unlike the kings of the other two branches, they do 
not give the genealogy of the Rastrakutas even in their early grants. 
Later, they acknowledged the suzerainty of the Later Calukyas for 
some time. This branch conthiued to hold the Southern Marajha 
Country from circa A. D. 940 to A. D. 1215. 

In the Vikramankadevacarita Bilhaiia gives a graphic description 
of the Vidyadhara (t.e., Silahara) princess Candralekha. She was 
probably a daughter of the Silahara prince ruling from Karahata 
(modem Karhad) ; for the svatjammm of the princess is said to have 
been held at Karahata. She chose the powerful Calukya king 
\^ikramaditya VI as her husband in that svayamvara. In the Rajata- 
rangirfi Kalhana describes how when Harja, the contemporary king 
of Kasmir, saw a protrait of Candala (i.e., Candralekha), the beautiful 
wife of the Karnafa king Parmandi, he became smitten with love and 
\'owed that he would obtain Candala, overthrowing Parmandi. 
Kalhana holds the king to ridicule for his foolishness.® 

The last known king of this branch was Bhoja II, the greatest 
mler of this family. On account of his great valour, he was known 
as Vira-Bhoja. He assumed the imperial titles Rajadhhaja, Farama- 
bhaffdraka and Pascima-Cakravarti. This could not, however, be 

* The last d.ited inscription of Someshvara is dated Shaka 1182, Ep, hid., Vol. 

XXIII, p. 279. 

- Rajatarangini, VII, vv. 1119 f. 
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loleruted by the Yadavas, who were then establishing their supre¬ 
macy in the Deccan, Sihghana, the mighty Yadava king of 
Devagiri, invaded the Silahara kingdom and laid siege to the fort 
of Panhala. He soon reduced it taking Bhoja captive. He threw 
him into prison on the same fort. Thereafter, we begin to get the 
inscriptions of the governors who were appointed by the Yadavas to 
administer that country. Like the kings of the other two branches 
of the Silahara family, those of Kolhapur also extended their patro¬ 
nage to learned men. One of these was Somadeva, the author of 
the Sabdarnavacandrikd of the Jainendra Vyakarana.' 


Later The Rastrakuta power became weak soon after the death of Krjna 
Chalukyas. jjj w^ithin six years his large empire crumbled to pieces like a house 
of cards. Taila II, the founder of the Later Calukya dynasty, who 
was a Mahasdmanta of the Ra$trakutas, suddenly came into pro¬ 
minence. He defeated and killed in battle Karka II, the last R^pra- 
kuta king and captured his capital Manyakheta. He had to fight 
against the Colas, the Papdyas and the Param^as. The Paramara 
king Vakpati-Muilja planned to invade the Calukya dominion, but 
his wise minister Rudraditya advised him not to cross the Godavari, 
which was the boundary between the Calukya and Paramua 
dominions, Munja did not heed his advice and was taken prisoner 
by Tailapa. He was placed in a jnison where he was waited upon 
by Tailapa’s sister Mrpalavati. He fell in love with her and foolishly 
disclosed to her the plan of his escape. She communicated it to 
Tailapa, who is said to have made Munja beg from door to door and 
then beheaded him. 

Among the successors of Tailapa 11, the most famous was Vikia- 
maditya VI, the founder of the Calukya-Vikrama Sammt. He 
ascended the throne in A.D. 107.5. He had to fight against the Colas, 
the Caulukyas of Gujarat and the Hoysalas and signally defeated 
them. Two inscriptions of his reign have been found in Vidarbha. One 
of them called the Sitabaldi Pillar inscription seems to have originally 
belonged to the Vindyasana biU at Bhandak in the Candrapur 
district. It is dated in the Safco year 1008 (A. D. 1087) and registers 
the grant of some nivartanus of land for the grazing of cattle made 
by a feudatory called Dhadibhandaka. The other inscription was 
discovered at Dohgargahv in the Yeotmal district. It throws interesting 
light on the history of the Paramara dynasty. It shows that Jagaddeva, 
the youngest son of the Paramara king Udayaditya, the brother of 
Bhoja, left M^va and sought service under Vikramaditya, who 
welcomed him and placed him in charge of some portion of Western 
Vidarbha. The Dohgargahv inscription is dated in the Saka year 
1034 (A. D. 1112).® Another inscription of this Jagaddeva has come 
to notice at Jainad in the adjoining Adilabad district of Andhra 
Prades. It records several victories of Jagaddeva in Andhra, 


1 Ind Ant., Vol. X. P- 76 n. 

» Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVI, p. 177 f. 
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Porasmudra and near the Arbnda mountain and registers the cons¬ 
truction of a temple by Padmavati the wife of liOlarka, a minister of 
Jagaddeva.^ 

Vikramaditya’s reign is renowned on account of some learned men, 
who flourished at his court. Bilhana, who was patronised by him, 
wrote the Vikramdnkadevacarita, which is his poetic biography. 
Another great writer who flourished at his court was VijnaneSvara, 
the author of the well-known Mttaksara, a commentary on the 
Yajnavalkya-smtii. 

Vikramaditya VI was succeeded by Iiis son Somesvara III, who 
became known as Sarvajna-Cakracarti on account of his extensive 
knowledge. He composed the encyclopmdic work Mdnmolldsa or 
Abhildsitdrthacintdmani. An inscription of his reign has been dis¬ 
covered at Latur in the Osmanabad district.® It records the con¬ 
struction of a temple of the god Papavinassma at Lattalura, modern 
Latur. It is dated in the Saka year 1049 (A. D. 1128), which falls 
in the reign of Somesvara III. 

Taila III, the last Calukya king, was overthrown by the Kalacuri 
Bijjala, who was his Commander-in-Claef, in A. D, 1157. The 
Kalacuri usurpation lasted for more than two decades. Bijjala’s 
reign is noted for the rise of the Lihgayat sect An inscrip¬ 
tion of the Kadamba prince Maradadeva, dated in the Sofco 
year 1086 (A. D. 1164), was discovered at Savargahv in the 
Osmanabad district It records the gift of some money for the 
construction of the temple of the goddess Amba at Savargar'iv.® 
Maradadeva, who bears the title of Mahdmari^alesvara, was 
probably a feudatory of the Kalacuri Bijjala as the date falls in the 
latter’s reign (A. D. 1156-68), though tlie inscription makes no men¬ 
tion of his name. 

In the last quarter of the twelfth century A. D. the Yadavas of 
Devagirl came into prominence. They had previously been ruling 
over Seuna-de^a (Khandes) as feudatories of the Calukyas of 
Kalyanl. The founder of the family was Dfdhaprahara, the son of 
Sub^u. His capital was Srinagara as stated in the Vratakhat}da 
while from an early inscription it appears to have been Candraditya- 
pura, which has been identified with the modem Candor in the 
Nasik district. His son and .sucoessor was Seupacandra I, from whom 
the country mled over by him came to be known as Seunadesa. This 
corresponds to modem Khandes. It comprised the country from 
Na^ik to Devagiri. 

From a stone inscription* found at Vaghli six miles from Cajis- 
gahv, we leam that a Maurya family hailing from Valabhi (modem 
Vala in Kathiavad) settled in Khandes where it ruled for several 

1 Ep. Ind. Vol. XXn, p, 54 f. 

* Khare, Sources of the Mediaeval History of the Deccan, Vol. II, p. 84 f. 

* Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p. 221 f. 
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generations. Govindaraja, a later prince of this family built a temple 
at Vaghli, to which he made several donations for the worship of the 
god installed therein and for the support of the learned men and 
their pupils who resorted to the sattm attached to the temple. 
Govindaraja, whose inscription at Vaghli is dated in Saka 991 (A. D. 
1069) was a feudatory of the Yadava king Seunacandra II. 

Bhillama II, one of the early Yadava kings, assisted Tailapa of the 
Later Calukya family, in his war with Muhia. Seunacandra II, a later 
member of this family is said to have saved Vikramaditya VI from 
a coalition of his enemies and placed him on the throne of Kalyani. 
Bhillama V, a later prince of this Yadava dynasty, taking advantage 
of the decline of the power of the Later Calukyas, made a bid for 
paramount power in the Deccan. He led victorious expeditions 
against the Hoysalas, the Paramaras and the Caulukyas and made 
himself master of the whole country north of the Kr§iia. He then 
founded the city of Devagiri (modem Daulatabad) and made it his 
capital. Thereafter the Yadavas ruled from that city. 

From a stone inscription’^ found at Ahjaneri near Nasik and dated 
A. D. 1142 it appears that there was a minor branch of the Yadava 
family ruling at Anjaneri. Seunadeva of this branch made some 
grant to a Jain temple. Seunadeva calls Jiimself Mahdsdmanta and 
evidently was dependent on the main branch. This family ruled 
over a small district, of which Anjaneri was the chief city. 

Bhillama V’s son Jaitngi or Jaitrapala killed Rudradeva of the 
Kakatlya dynasty on the field of battle and released his nephew 
whom he had put into prison. Under Jaitrapala's son Singhapa the 
power of the family grcately increased. We get considerable informa¬ 
tion about his victories from four stone inscriptions of his general 
Kholesvara at Ambe-Jogai in the Bhir district. Kholesvara was 
a native of Vidarbha and was residing at Ambe, where he has left 
his inscriptions. Some more details are furnished by a later copper¬ 
plate grant of Ramacandra found at Pum§ottampuri in the Bhir 
district.^ 

Sihghapa achieved several victories. He defeated the Hoysala 
king Vira-Ballala, the Kakatiya king Ganapati and the lord 
of Bhamgiri, modern Bhamer in the Sakri taluka of the 
Dhulia di.strict. He confined Bhoja II of the Silahara family 
on the hill of Pranaja (modem Panhala), a strong fort 12 miles to 
the north-west of Kolhapur. Most of these victories were won by his 
Brahmana general Kholesvara. The latter vanquished Arjunavanna- 
deva, king of Malva, and even pressed as far north as Varanasi, where 
he put Rajyapala to flight; Kholesvara constmcted several temples in 
Vidarbha and also established agrahdras on the bank of the Payospi 
(Purna) and the Varada (Wardha)- The former agraMra still exists 
under the name of the village Kholapur in the Amravati district. 


1 Ind. Ant, Vol. XII, p. 126 f. 
> Bp. Ind., Vol. XXXll, p. 31 f. 
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Singhana was succeeded by his grandson Kr§na, who obtained 
victories over the kings of Gurjara, Malava, Cola and Kerala. 
The Gurjara king was Visaladeva and the Malava ruler 
was Jaitugideva. The contemporary Cola king was Rajendra 
III. (A. D. 1246-1279). The Kosala king was evidently the 
contemporary ruler of Ratanpur in Chattisgadh, who was probably 
the successor of Jajalladeva, defeated by Singhana, but no records of 
his have yet been discovered. An inscription of the reign of Krsna 
has been found in the temple of KhandeSvara in the Amravati district. 
It is dated in the Saka year 1177 (A. D. 1254-55), and records the 
donations of some gadydnas for the offering of flowers in the temple 
of Khande^vara. 
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Kr$pa was succeeded by his brother Mahadeva. From the recently 
discovered Kalegahv plates we know the exact date of his coronation 
as the 29th August A. D. 1261. Tlie most notable event of his reign 
was the annexation of North Kohkan after defeating Somesvara of 
the Silahara dynasty. He left the throne to his son Amapa, but the 
latter was soon deposed by Krsija's son R^acandra, who captured 
the impregnable fort of Devagiri by means of a coup detat. He 
won several victories as mentioned in the Pimijottampuri plates dated 
in the &aka year 1222 (A. D. 1310). He is said to have defeated 
with ease the ruler of Pahala {i.e., the Cedi country), subjugated 
the ruler of Bhapdagara ( i.e., Bhandara) and dethroned the king of 
Vajrakara (Vairagad). He is further credited with a victory over 
the Muhammedans, whom he drove out of Varapasi. He built there 
a golden temple dedicated to Sarhgap^ (Vi?i;iu). His minister 
Punisottama received from him the grant of four villages of which 
he formed an agraMra and donated it to several Brahmanas on the 
holy day of Kapila-§a§dii in Saka 1232. The agrahdra was named 
Purusottamapura after the donor. It is still extant under its original 
name on the southern bank of the Godavari, about 40 miles due west 
from Farbhani. The villages together with their boundaries can 
still be identified in the vicinity of Puru§ottampuri. 

A fragmentary inscription of the time of Ramacandra is built into 
the front wall of the temple of Laksmana on the hill of R^tek. In 
the first half it gives the genealogy of Ramacandra and in the second 
half it describes the temples, wells and tirthas on and in the vicinitj' 
of the hill, which it names as Ramagiri. The object of the inscrip¬ 
tion seems to have been to record the repairs to the temple of 
Laksmana done by Raghava, a minister of Ramacandra. 

In A. D. 1296 Ala-ud-din Khilji invaded the kingdom of Rama¬ 
candra and suddenly appeared before the gates of Devagiri. Rama¬ 
candra was taken unawares and could not hold out for long. He 
had to pay a heavy ransom to the Muslim conqueror. He continued, 
however, to rule till A. D, 1310 at least; for the aforementioned 
Puru§ottampuri plates are dated in that year. He was succeeded by 
his son Sankaragana some time in A. D. 1311. He discontinued 
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sending the stipulated tribute to Delhi. He was then defeated 
and slain by Malik K^ur. Some time thereafter Harapaladeva, the 
son-in-law of Ramacandra, raised an insurrection and drove away 
the Muhammedans, but his success was short-lived. The Hindu 
kingdom of Devagiri thus came to an end in A. D. 1318. 

Like their illustrious predecessors, the Yadavas also extended liberal 
patronage to art and literature. During their rule a peculiar style 
of architecture called Hemadpanti after Hemadri or Hem^pant, 
a minister of Mahadeva and Ramacandra, came into vogue. The 
temples built in this style are found in all the districts of Mahara^tra. 
Several leamed scholars flourished at the Yadava court. Of these 
Hemadri was the foremost. During the reign of Mahadeva he held 
the post of Srikaranddhipa or the Head of the Secretariat. He was 
appointed minister and Head of the Elephant Force by Ramacandra. 
He was as brave as he was leamed. He conquered and annexed to 
the Yadava kingdom the eastern part of Vidarbha called Jhadi- 
mandala. Hemadri is well-known as the author of the Caturvargacin- 
lamani, comprising five parts, (1) Vratakhanda, (2) Ddna- 
kJianda, (3) TirthakJmnd^, (4) Moksakhand^t and (5) Parisesa- 
khanda. Of these the third and the fourth khandas have not yet 
come to light. Hemadri's work is held in great esteem and has been 
drawn upon by later writers of Dharmasastra. He is the author of 
a commentary on Saunaka’s Pranavakalpa and also Smddhakalpa, in 
which he follows Katyayana. His Ayuroedarasayam, a commentary on 
Vagbhata’s A^dfigahrdaya and Kaimlyadipikd, a gloss on Bopadeva’s 
Mukstaphala are well-known. 

Hemadri extended liberal patronage to leamed men. Among them 
the most famous was Bopadeva. He was a native of Vedapada 
(modem Bedod) on the bank of the Wardha in the Adilabad district. 
Bopadeva is said to have composed ten works on grammar, nine on 
medicine, one for the determination of tithis, three on poetics, and an 
equal number for the elucidation of the Bhdgavdfa doctrine. Only 
eight of these are now extant. The Mugdhahodha, his work on 
Sanskrt grammar, is very popular in Bengal. 

Marathi literature also flourished in the age of the Yadavas. Cakra- 
dhara, who propagated the Mahanubhava cult in that age, used 
Marafhl as the medium of his religious teachings. Following his 
example, several of his followers composed literary works 
in Marathi. They are counted among the first works in diat 
language. Mukundaraja, the author of the Vedanta works Vivekd- 
sindhu and Paramdmrta, and Dnyanesvara, the celebrated author of 
the Bhdmrthadipika, a commentary on the Bhagavadgita, are the 
most illustrious writers of that age. 

At the close of the thirteenth century, Khandes was held 
by a chief styled the Raja of Khandes who according to 
Feri^ta possessed an army of 40,000 or 50,000 men. He was probably 
the Cohan ruler of Asirgad who according to tradition came into 
Khande^ from Golconda^. When in 1296, Alauddin, the nephew of 


' Todds Annals, II, 411. 
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the Delhi emperor suddenly appeared before the Yadava capital! of CHAPTER 2. 
Devagiri, Ramacandra, the Yadava ruler sent messages to the rajas of 
■Gulburga, Telangana, Majva and Khande^ to send him assistance and mediaeval 

reinforcement. Ramacandra vs^as however defeated and forced to Pewod. 
pay tribute. On his return march to Delhi Alauddin overran the Delhi Sultanate, 
powerful and extensive Kingdoms of Majva, Gondvana and Kh^deS 
storming the fort of Asirgad on the way and destroying all the 
members of the chiefs’ family except one^. On July 20, 1296 Ala uddin 
contrived the murder of his uncle and ascended the throne of Delhi. 

It may be mentioned here that during Ala uddin's reign a campaign 
was led by Ulugh Khan against Gujarat. The Gujarat King, Vaghda 
Karpa, was defeated and his territory was overrun by the advancing 
army. Karna escaped and obtained refuge at the court of the Yadava 
king Ramcandra. Perceiving, however, the danger that might befall 
his host due to his stay at his court, he left Devagiri and rebuilt the 
town and fortress of Nandurbar where he set himself up as a semi¬ 
independent ruler and vassal prince of the Raja of Devagiri®, Karna 
had to give up these possessions too in the subsequent invasions from 
the north. No Muslim invasion of the Deccan took place till 1307 
when, Ala uddin on the refusal of Ramacandra to pay tribute, appoin¬ 
ted Malik Naib K^r to lead an expedition to Devagiri. Malik Kafur 
was instructed to punish the recalcitrant Raja as also to conquer the 
other Kings of the south. The Yadava army was defeated. Rama¬ 
candra was, however, allowed to govern his territory after paying 
heavy ransom. This and the subsequent campaigns of the south are 
of particular significance to the history of the Deccan because they 
brought practically the whole of the south imder the Delhi emperors. 

The Yadava Kingdom, in 1318 A.D. became part of the Sultanate of 
Delhi. Devagiri became the Southern headquarters of the Delhi 
emperors. The absence of Malik Naib in the Deccan unsettled the 
political climate in Delhi and Ala uddin was forced to recall Malik 
Naib. This was a signal for the uprising of rebels in various parts of 
the kingdom. Devagiri revolted under Harpaldeva, the son-in-law 
of Ramacandra. In the midst of these troubles, Ala uddin died 
on 5 January, 1316, when Mubarak Sah, Ala uddin’s third son 
ultimately ascended the throne. He sent Khusrav Khan to suppress 
the revolts. He marched to the Deccan re-established the suzerainty 
of Delhi in the Deccan and returned to the capital. With his 
growing power, he aspired to the throne and encompassed the 
murder of the king on April 15 1320. Khusrav ascended the throne. 

Shortly after he was put to death by Ghazi Tughluq, the governor of 
Dipalpur, who ascended the throne under the title of Ghiyas uddin 
Tughluq Sah on September 8, 1320. Ghiyas uddin reasserted his 
supremacy over the Deccan. His reign was, however, short-lived. 

He died in 1325 and was succeeded by his son Ulugh Khan, under 

‘ Central Provinces Gazetteer, 9 and 377, 

® Cambridge History of India, III, 112, 518. 
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the title of Muhammad Sah. To Muhammad Sah goes the credit of 
extending the Muslim domination to the remote south by vanquishing 
the Rdjd of Kampili and the Hoysaja Ballala thus establishing his away, 
practically all over India. It was in 1326-27 that Muhammad Sah 
transferred the capital from Delhi to Devagiri which was renamed 
Daulatabad. This must have considerably enhanced the importance 
of the province of KhandeiS due to its close proximity to the new 
capital. But all was not well in the edifice of the Delhi empire. It 
began to show cracks, with the rebellions taking place all over the 
empire. The resurgence of the Hindu chiefs which led to the found¬ 
ing of the Kingdom of Vijayanagar in 1336 also contributed to the 
decline of the Empire. It may be mentioned here that Ibn Batutali 
a Muslim traveller who visited India in the early 14th century while 
on his way to Cambay from Daulatabad passed through Nandurbar 
which was then in the province of Gujarat. He has the following to 
say about the city ; “ We contfrfued on our way to Nandhmrbar 
(Nandurbar) a small town inhabited by the Marhatas, who possess 
great skill in the arts and are physicians and astrologers. The nobles 
of the Marhatas are Brahmaps and Katris (Kstriyas). Their food 
consists of rice, vegetables and oil of sesame and they do not hold 
with giving pain to or slaughtering animals. They wash themselves 
thoroughly before eating and do not many among their relatives 
unless those who are cousins six times removed. Neither do they 
drink wine, for this in their eyes is the greatest of vices.^ ” In 1345 
the amirs of the Deccan rebelled and the Sultan could not suppress 
the rebellion. Devagiri was seized by the rebel nobles and finally 
passed into the hands of Hasan Gahgu, the founder of the Bahamani 
dynasty. Under Muhammad Tughluq, Khandes was a subdivision of 
a subhd in charge of an officer stationed at Ellicpur in Berar. When 
the Deccan nobles had revolted, Imad-ul-Mulk, the governor of 
Berar and Khandes abandoned his province and retired to Nandurbar. 
The Berar officers joined the revolt and with the establishment of 
the independent Bahamani Kingdom, no part of Khtodes except 
Nandurbar and Sultanpur, remained under the Delhi Sultanate. 
The newly founded Bahamani kingdom included in the west, 
Ahmadnagar and in the south, NaSik, and in the east, part of 
Berar. Between these two points Bahamani rule does not seem 
to have passed north of the Tapi. Along the Candor or SatmSla 
bills there would seem to have been a line of independent chiefs 
of Galna, Antur and Vairatgad. The east was under the 
powerful Asirgad chief and the west was in the hands of the Raja 
of Baglan. The fact that subsequently Firo^ Tughluq assigned tbe 
districts of Thalner and Karanda on the Gujarat—Khandes border 
to Malik Raja Faruqi, the founder of the Faruqi dynasty shows that 
the Bahamani territory did not extend to Khwdes. Its districts 
formed part of the southern boundaries of the Tughluq empire. 

This state of affairs continued till 1370 when Malik Rfija,® a private 
horseman in the army of Firoz Tughluq attracted the attention of the 

1 Ibn. Batutah, M.A.R. Gibbs, p. 228. 

He was known as Raja Ahmad. 
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emperor. It appears that Malik Raja at the time of the revolt of 
the Deccan nobles did not participate in the rebellion. He, however, 
opposed the newly founded Bahaman! nile. During the reign of 
Muhammad Sah, Bahram Khan Mazendarani, the governor of Daulata- 
bad rebelled.' Many chieftains of Berar and Baglan including Malik 
Raja joined the rebels. The rebels were, however, defeated and 
forced to flee to Gujarat. Malik Raja established himself at Thalner. 
At this time he seems to have directly entered the services of Firoz 
Tughluq.* His family claimed descent from the Khaliph Umar 
Faruq. This is what Ferista has to say about the descent of the 
Faruqi family. 
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" Mallik Raja, the first Mahomedan ruler of Kandeish is descended 
from the Caliph Umar Farook and traces his pedigree thus ; Mallik 
Raja, the son of Khanjahan, the son of Ally Khan, the son of Oothman 
Khan the son of Simeon .Sah, the son of ASab Sah, the son of Armian Sah, 
the son of Ibrahim Sah of Bulkh, the son of Adhum Sah, the son of Ah- 
mud S^, the son of Mahmood Sah, the son of Mahomed Sah, the sou of 
Azim Sail, the son of Asglmr, the son of Mahomed Ahmud, the son of 
Im^ Nasir Abdoolla, the son of Oomr-ool Farook, the Khaleefa, or 
representative of the last of the prophets.®” His forefathers were among 
the most respectable nobles of Ala uddin Khiiji and Muhammad 
Tughluq. The father of Malik Raja, Khan Jahan Faruqi, was 
a minister in the court of the Khiljis. Firoz Tughluq, while on an 
hunting expedition in Gujarat, was rendered timely help by Malik 
Raja and the emperor on learning him to be the son of Khan Jahan 
resolved to promote him. At the very first darbdr he made him an 
officer of two thousand horse. Shortly afterw'ards, he conferred on 
him the districts of Thajner and Karanda.* Thus was laid the 
foundation of a future dynasty which was to rule over KhandeS for 
over two hundred years. 


In the year 1370 Malik Raja marched with a force to take posses¬ 
sion of his assignment. At the same time he reduced Bahirji, the 
Raja of Baglay and forced him to consent to the payment of an 
annual tribute to the king of Delhi. He received from the Raja of 
Baglap five large and ten small elephants besides, a quantity of 
pearls and jewels and specie by way of tribute. On returning to his 


' Haig-TwrAr and Afghans, III, p. 294. 

“ Haig-Camhridge History of India, HI 294. 

» Ferishia IV, p. 284. 

* The account given by Ayeen Akbery in this regard is very interesting. It 
says “ Formerly this country was desolate except that a few people 
inhabited Asseer which was their place of worship and called Ascotahma. 
It is said that Mullick Rajec, from whom Bahader was the ninth, in 
lineal descent, through the versatility of fortune came from Bundur to 
this country and settled in the village of Keerandeey, dependent upon 
Tahleenir. But being molested by the natives, he went to Delhi and 
entered the service of Sultan Feeroz. As he was an expert huntsman, 
the king was pleased with him and told him he should have anything 
he could wish for. Upon this the obtained a grant of the village of 
Keerandeey, By his prudent management he peopled the deserted 
lands and brought them into cultivation” Gladwin p. 344 

Vf 4667—6a 
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capital he covered the elephants with velvet housing, embroidered 
with gold and having laden several camels, with muslins and other 
manufactures of KhandeS and also some pearls sent them as offering 
to the Emperor. The Emperor Firoz remarked that the 
very duty which the governor of Gujarat ought to have 
performed long ago had been fulfilled by Malik Raja. In 
consequence the Emperor honoured Malik Raja with the 
title of Sipah SainrCommander-in-Chief of Khande^ and raised 
him to the rank of three thousand horse. In spite of the independent 
position held by Malik Raja, he and his successors for a few genera¬ 
tions abided by the title of KhM from which his state came to be 
known as Khandes, “the country of Khans.^’ Malik Raja acquired 
great power in a short time and in a few years could muster twelve 
thousand horse and levy contributions from the rays of Gondvana as 
far as Gadh Mandla. Feri^ta says that “ such was his fame that the 
Ray (Raja) of Jajnuggur (Vijayanagax), notwithstanding the 
distance, established a friendly intercourse with him.®” 

Refore MaUk Raja’s time, the State of Khande^ was in a very bad 
state. For years without any regular government, it had lately been 
visited by a famine, so severe, that not more dian two or three 
thousand Bhils and Kojis survived. The only prosperous part of 
the district was near Asirgad, where, Asa, a rich ahir or herdsman, 
was one of the principal landholders. Asa, at this time had many 
storehouses both in Gondvana and Khandes which his agents opened 
in order to sell the com. His wife who was of a charitable disposi* 
tion, however, persuaded Asa to allow the grain to be distributed to 
the poor and suffering without payment to which Asa agreed. It was 
also with a view to employ many of the sufferers as labourers that 
Asa levelled the old walls of Asir and constmeted a fort built of 
masonry. Asa also distributed food to the aged and decrepit who 
were unable to perform manual laboiur. 

When Malik Raja assumed authority all over Khandes, Asa, being 
of a peaceable and unambitious disposition was the first of all the 
landholders to acknowledge fealty to him. He also presented Malik 
Raja with many other things which he required on the establishment 
of his family. Malik Raja soon realised that a strong fort like that 
of Asir, in the hands of a person of such distinguished qualities as Asa 
in the very heart of his dominion would be a danger to his government. 
However Malik Raja felt himself under too many obligations to Asa 
to wrest it by force from him. He therefore desisted from any attack 
on Asa and thought it prudent to maintain a status quo. 

During the reign of Firoz Tughluq, Dilavar Khan Ghori was 
appointed the governor of Malva. Dilavar Khan declared his inde¬ 
pendence, while disorders prevailed at Delhi subsequent to the 
invasion of Amir Timur. Both the families viz., the Faruqi and the 

• Ayeen Akbery says that Malik Raja sat on his throne at _Thalner in Hijri 784 

under the title of Adil Shah and reigned for 17 years.'Gladwin p. 344. 

* Brises. IV. p. 282. 
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Ghorl were now matrimonially connected. Dilavar Khan Ghori gave 
his daughter in marriage to Malik Nasir, the son of Malik Raja. At 
this time great commotion prevailed in the bordering province of 
Gujarat where Farhat ul mulk the governor thought of declaring bis 
independence. To suppress the revolt, Zafar Khan was sent by 
Muhammad Tughluq as governor of Gujarat with the title of 
Muzafifar Kh^. He succeeded in defeating the recalcitrant governor. 
Thie invasion of Timur and the escape of Muhammad Tughluq to 
Gujarat and his subsequent return to Delhi hastened the declaration 
of independence by Muzaffar Khan who now assumed the title of 
MuzafiFar Sah. Malik Raja relying upon the support of Dilavar Kh^, 
invaded the territory of Gujarat and laid waste the district of Sultan- 
pur and Nandurb^. Muzafifar Sah who at the time was engaged on 
an expedition to Somnath, on hearing of the invasion of Malik Raja 
deemed proper to turn his arms towards Khandes. By rapid marches 
he reached Sultanpur and forced MaUk Raja, to retreat towards 
Th^er where the latter took shelter. The fort of Thajner 
was besieged by Muzafifar Sah. Though Muzaffar Sah was 
in a commanding position, he did not press his advantages but 
accepted the overtures made by Malik Raja for a negotiated settle¬ 
ment and withdrew to his territory. During the remaining period 
of his rule Malik Raja c-onfined his military operations 
entirely to his own country and spent his time in promot¬ 
ing architecture and improving agriculture. Malik’s spiritual guide 
and teacher, Saikh Zain-ud-din of Daulatab5.d presented him with 
a robe, “ the garb of desire and assent.” So long as the dynasty lasted 
this robe was carefully handed from ruler to ruler. Before his death 
Malik Raja sent for his two sons Malik Nasir and Malik Iftikar 
and invested the former with this sacred robe and nominated him 
his successor. Of his two chief forts, he bequeatlied LaUhg to his 
elder son and Thalner to Malik Iftikar, the younger son. He died 
in 1399 and was buried in a handsome tomb at the town of Thajner. 

Malik Raja was succeeded to the throne by his son Malik Nasir, 
also called Garib Khan. The family rose to great fame and power 
during the reign of this monarch. Learned men were invited from 
all parts of the country and arts and letters patronised. 

The first act of Malik Nasir after assuming power was the capture 
of Asirgad, held by Asa. The Ahir Chief had, inspite of his wealth 
and the strength of his fort, without any struggle acknowledged the 
supremacy of Malik Raja, Malik Nasir’s father. He had also rendered 
him help in many ways to establish his power. Malik Nasir, on his 
accession to throne had also received many personal favours from 
Asa like his father. Malik Nasir realised the danger of such a princi¬ 
pality thriving within the boundaries of his Kingdom. He could not, 
however, precipitate an attack on Asa and of a peaceable disposition 
as Asa was, he would not give him any ground for an attack on Asir. 
Malik Nasir, however, had decided upon seizing Asirgad and making 
it his own capital. He, therefore, wrote to Asa complaining that he 
was in great straits as the Chiefs of Baglana, Antur and Kherla were 
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rising against him. Of those the two had collected large forces. He 
also infonned Asa that Thalner was in possession of his brother 
Iftikar and Lalihg, which was too close to the enemy territories was 
not a safe place for retreat. He, requested Asa to afford his family 
a safe retreat. The unsuspecting Asa willingly consented little know¬ 
ing of the fatal consequences of liis act. Asa ordered suitable apart¬ 
ments to be fitted up for the reeeption of Malik Nasir’s ladies. Shortly 
after several covered litters with women were brought into Asirgad 
and were visited by Asa’s wife and daughters. Next day another 
troop of 200 litters arrived reportedly occupied by the wife, mother 
and the rest of Malik Nasir’s family. Asa alongwith his sons went 
to receive them but to his astonishment instead of women he found 
the litters full of armed soldiers who leapt up and murdered Asa and 
his innocent sons in cold blood. Not a single male child in the family 
was left alive. The inhabitants of the fort were so stunned by the 
ruthless massacre that they fled with their families from the fort. 
The treacherous and cunning Malik Nasir, on learning of the success 
of his scheme, repaired from his camp at Lalihg to the fort of Asir. 
He strengthened and fortified the fort and made it his headquarters.' 
Shortly after this a disciple of Saikh Zain uddin, the tutelary saint 
of the family came to congratulate Malik Nasir on his success. On 
his advice Malik Nasir built two cities on the Tapi, one on the east 
bank called Zainabad after the Saikh and the other on the west bank 
called Burhanpur after Saikh Burhlnuddin of Daulatabad. The 
latter city became the capital of the Faruqi dynasty. 

It will be recalled that Malik Raja, Malik Nasir’s father had be¬ 
queathed the fort of Thajner and the surrounding district to his 
younger son Malik Iftikar. Malik Nasir, after his success against Asa, 
cast an avaricious eye on the fort of Thajner, the possession of which 
he regarded as essential for the security of his territory. He, there¬ 
fore, in 1417, solicited the help of Sultan Hosahg of Malva who was 
his brother-in-law. The latter dispatched a force of 5,000 under the 
command of his son Ghizny Khan to the assistance of Malik Nasir. 
The combined armies of Malik Nasir and Sultan HoSang laid siege 
to the fort of Thalner. Malik Iftikar remonstrated with his brother 
and wrote in vain to Ahmad Sah of Gujarat for sending succour. 
However the fort of Thalner fell after the siege had continued for 
some time. Malik Iftikar was taken prisoner and kept in confine¬ 
ment in the fort of Asirgad. Flushed with this success and to forestall 
any attack from Ahmad Sah of Gujarat and with a view to repairing 

> Ferishta, the noted historian, his conscience biting him to the bones for 
this dastardly act of atrocity perpetrated by Malik Nasir tries to minimise 
the gravity of the act by observing that “ It is, however, a well authenti¬ 
cated fact that the property of Asa was never appropriated by any of the 
Farooky dynasty to their own use ; and all the money and jewels taken 
on this occasion fell in the hands of Akbur Padshah, when he inarched to 
the Southwards and took the fortress of Aseer, two centuries afterward.” 
Briggs IV. p. 290, Such assumption is unbelievable and even if it be 
true cannot be a sufficient recompense for the murderous villainy of 
Malik Nasir. 
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the discomfiture of his father who had made an unsuccessful attempt 
to annex the south eastern districts of Gujarat, Malik Nasir, with the 
combined forces of Malva and Khandes entered the Gujarat terri¬ 
tory, attacked Nandurbar and invested the fort of Sultanpur. On 
hearing of this invasion Ahmad Sah of Gujarat marched with the whole 
of his army to the south. He sent a considerable detachment under 
Malik Mahmud Turk in advance to disperse the forces of Malik Nasir 
and Ghizny Khan. Malik Turk worsted the combined forces of 
Khandei and Malva and forced them to flee the battle field. Ghizny 
Khan fled to Mandu. Malik Nasir retreated to Thajner which was 
closely besieged by Malik Turk. The siege continued for some time. 
With no prospects of any succour and having been reduced to 
extreme distress, Malik Nasir made overtures of peace to some of 
Ahmad Sah’s ministers. He succeeded. Ahmad Sah, not only 
accepted the presents which Malik Nasir sent him, but in return he 
bestowed on him the white canopy and scarlet pavilion and honoured 
him with the title of Khan. Malik Nasir sweared fealty to Ahmad 
Sah and promised to abstain in future from aggression. Nasir’s 
brother Iftikar Hasan retired to Gujarat where he and his descen¬ 
dants for generations found a home and intermarried with the royal 
house. It may be noted here that the reluctance of the Sultan of 
MalvS. to help Malik Nasir during the siege of Thalner by Malik 
Turk estranged the relations between the two. Malik Nasir, inspite 
of his matrimonial connection with Sultan Hosahg, never directly 
or indirectly helped that Sultan in all his subsequent adventurous 
campaigns against the Sultans of Gujarat. 

In 1429 Ahmad Sah Bahamani deputed his ambassador Azim Kh5n 
to Nasir Khan soliciting the hand of his daughter in marriage for his 
son Alauddin. Apprehensive of the power of the neighbouring 
Sultan of Gujarat, Nasir Khan received this offer favourably and sent 
his daughter in great state with the ambassador to Ahmadabad Bidar 
where the nuptials were celebrated with much magnificence. This 
union, however, only engendered strife. KhandeS, after a disastrous 
war with the powerful Bahamanis was at length driven into the arms 
of Gujar&t. In the same year Raja Kanha, the Jhalavar King fled 
from Gujarat and took refuge with Malik Nasir at Asir. He present¬ 
ed Nasir some elephants and other valuables and requested him to 
assist him in recovering his country from his Gujarat overlord. Nasir 
Khan who knew the power of Ahmad Sah of Gujarat refused to be 
drawn in an immediate conflict with Gujarat. He advised the Raja 
to seek the help of Ahmad Sah Bahamani. The Raja accordingly 
was dispatched to Bidar with a letter from Nasir soliciting his help 
to the Raja. Ahmad Sah Bahamani put a small force at the dispos.al 
of the Raja to recover his country. The detachment arrived at 
Nandurbar and laid waste the district. Ahmad Sah of Gujarat sent 
a force to oppose the aggressors under the command of his son 
Muhammad Khan, and Malik Mukarrib, an ofiBcer. Muhammad 
defeated the aggressors in the engagement which took place near 
Sult^pur. A large number of Deccames were killed. The Bahamani 
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forces retreated to Daulatabad and thence conveyed the news of the 
disaster to Bidar. When the news reached Ahmad Sah Bahamani he 
as.sembled a force under his son Ala uddin. The force was put under 
the command of Khan Jahmi and Kuddas Khan at Daulatabad. They 
were joined by Malik Nasir. Raja Kanha who had fled to Khandes also 
joined them. The combined army moved several marches in the 
direction of the Gujarat army. It encountered the latter at the 
Manikpuhj pass about 38 miles Northwest of Daulatabad. An action 
ensued in which Kuddas Khan was killed and the combined army 
fell back. They however rallied and forming into a solid body, made 
a desperate charge on the Gujarat army. They were, however, so 
steadily opposed that they feU back and were completely routed. 
Ala uddin fled towards Daulatabad. Malik Nasir and Raja Kwha 
took refuge in the fort of L^ing. The prince of Gujarat with¬ 
drew to Nandurbar, where he remained oh the alert after laying 
wa.ste part of Khandes. 

In 1435 when Ahmad Sah of Gujarat was engaged in hostilities 
with the Sultan of Malva, Malik Nasir involved himself in hostilities 
with Ala uddin Bahamani his son-in-law who had succeeded his 
father Ahmad Sah Bahamani. This was at the instigation of the 
Gujarat King. Malik Nasir’s daughter Malika Jahan, who was married 
to Ala uddin Bahamani complained to her father that she was being 
neglected by her husband for a beautiful Hindu wife, the daughter of 
the raja of Sahgmesvar, whom Ala uddin had given the title of 
Paricahrd (Fairy Face).^ To avenge his daughter’s wrong, Malik 
Nasir invaded Berar with his own forces. He was supported by 
many malcontent Deccani Chiefs. He had made private overtures to 
them promising them great rewards if they would join his standard. 
A considerable force was also received from the Raja of Gondvana. 
The Bahamani officers who had joined hands with Malik Nasir 
designed a plot to arrest Khan Jahin, the governor of Berar. On 
receiving information of the plot Khan Jahan fled to the fortress of 
Narnala. He wrote the account of the disaster, to Ala uddin Sah 
Bahamani. In the meanwhile Malik Nasir was advancing in Berar. 
He had his Khutbd read on Fridays in the principal mosques of the 
province as the king of Berar®. 

On receiving this serious news, Ala uddin called a council of his 
ministers and military chiefs. He appointed Khalaf Hasan Malik-ut- 
tujjar to lead the campaign. KhaM Hasan proceeded with a well 
equipped army of 7000 Arabs. He entered Berar. He was joined by 
Khan Jahan at Mehkar. Khan Jahan, was dispatched to Ellicpur to 
ward off any attack from the Raja of Gondvana. Khalaf Hasan 
himself moved with the main body towards Rohankheda Ghat where 
Malik Nasir was camped. At the foot of the Ghat an encounter 
took place between a detachment of Malik Nasir’s forces and the 
Bahamani troops. The Khandes troops were defeated with great 


1 Briggs', 11. p, 427. 

* Bahamanh of the Deccan —H. K. Shetwani, p. 234. 
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slaughter. Malik Nasir retreated from the field and fell 
back on Burhanpur. He was very closely pursued by Malik-uttujjar 
who sacked the city of Burhanpur jmd levied heavy contributions 
from its citizens. He proceeded to lay waste the province of 
Kh^des. At this time he received the news that the army 
of Majwa had joined hands with the Gujarat forces at Nandurbar 
and Sultanpur to help Nasir Khan. Malik-ut-tujjar determined to 
attack Malik Nasir before reinforcements could reach the latter. He 
moved on to L^ihg by forced marches with a select body of four 
thousand troops. Nasir Khan had a force of over 12,000 with him. 

He underestimated the real strength of the Bahamani aimy, issued out 
of the fort and gave battle. He was, however, completely defeated. 

Many of his principal officers together with the rebel chiefs of Berar 
were slain in the battle. Malik-ut-tujjar returned to Bidar with 
seventy elephants and a large booty.* Malik Nasir, frustrated and 
overcome with anxiety and grief, died a few days after. He was 
buried by his son Miran Adil Khan, at Thalner. Adil Khan, who was Miron Adit 
also the nephew of Sultan Hosahg of M^va, succeeded his father 
as the ruler of Khandes. 

Inspite of the reverses which Malik Nasir suffered, he was able to 
secure the position of his house and kingdom. Without taking into 
consideration his matrimonial relationship with the Bahamanls, he 
wisely acknowledged the suzerainty of the Sultan of Gujarat. This 
step was to save his successors on several occasions. 

After Miran Adil assumed Kingship, he wrote pressing letters to 
the Sultans of Gujarat and Malva to come to his succour. Shortly 
after, the Gujarat army arrived at Sultanpur. Malik-ut-tujjar was 
forced to raise the siege of LMihg and retire to the Deccan. Miran 
Adil Khm reigned subsequently for three years till 1341. According 
to Feri?ta he suffered Martyrdom^ at Burhmpur. He was buried at 
Thalner by the side of his father. Miran Adil Khan was succeeded 
by his son Miran Mubarak. He reigned for a period of sixteen years Miran 
without undertaking any foreign conquest or drawing upon himself Mubarak. 
the hostility of his neighbours. However he led two campaigns 
against the Raja of Baglan this brought him in to conflict with 
Mahmud Khilji of Malva. 

It may be mentioned here that after ihe death of Muhammad 
Sah II of Gujarat in Febniary 1451, Mahmud Khilji of 
Malva resolved to seize the opportunity tof conquering GujarM. 

Young Ahmad Sah had succeeded his father in Gujarat. Mahmud 
Khilji assembled an army of 10,000 horse and 500 elephants and in¬ 
vaded Nandurbar. The commander of the fortress of Nandurbar, 

Ala uddin Suhrab made no attempt to hold the fort against such 

’ Briggs, II, p. 430. The account given by Sayyad Ali Tabataba does not 
substantially differ from that given by Ferishta. Bahamani Oharenyacha 
Itihas, pp. 95, 96. 

® Briggs, IV, p. 296. The expression implies assassination. 
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a force. He surrendered it to Mahmud Khiiji who then advanced to 
Baroda. He was, however, ultimately defeated and had to flee to his 
own territory. After a few years, Mahmud led a desultory war 
against the Bahamanis. On being forced by a superior army he beat 
a hasty retreat. Soon after his return, Mahmud was approached by 
his vassal, the Raja of Baglap whose territory had been invaded by 
Mubarak Kh^ Faruqi of Kh^des. Mahmud sent an army to help 
the Raja. Mubarak was completely defeated and fled after suffering 
heavy losses. Mubarak again attacked the Raja of Baglap next year. 
However, on hearing of the approach of the Malva army to the 
help of the Raja, Mub&rak had to retreat to his country without risk¬ 
ing a battle. Miran Mubarak Khan Faruqi died on June 5, 1457. He 
was succeeded by Adil Khan II. Adil Khan had a very long and 
fruitful reign of 46 years. Ferista remarks that under his govern¬ 
ment, the province of Khandes attained a degree of prosperity which 
it had never known under any of its former rulers.^ He was one 
of the most powerful and energetic rulers of Khandes. He spread 
his power over the neighbouring chiefs of Gopdvana and Gadha 
Mandala whose r&jas acknowledged fealty to him. He suppressed 
the depredations of the Kolis and Bhils, thus ensuring safety to the 
travellers in his dominion. He further carried his conquest as far as 
Jh^khapd the modem Cota Nagpur and assumed in consequence of 
these circumstances, the title of Sah-i-Jharkhapd (KiRg of the forest 
region). Adil Khan strengthened Asirgad by fortifying the strong 
outwork of Malaigad, built the citadel of Burh^npur and raised 
many magnificent buildings in that town. It was during his reign 
in 1462 that Mahmud Begada, the Sultan of Gujarat, on receiving 
a call for help from the infant Bahamani mler Nizam S^, who had 
been attacked by Mahmud Khiiji of Malva, marched to Nandurb^ 
and thence eastward into Khandes. He forced the Malvese army to 
retire to its own coimtry in utter confusion. Adil Khm, due to the 
enormous power he had gained scorned dependence upon the Sultans 
of Gujarat whom the Khmdes mlers had regarded as their natural 
protectors since the invasion of Khalaf Hasan, the Bahamani General. 
He openly declared that he owed no allegiance to the Sultan of 
Gujarat. Adil Khan, in liis career of victory, withheld the payment 
of usual tribute to the Sultans of Gujarat. This brought upon him 
the invasion of Mahmud Sah Begada. Muhmud Sah ordered his 
army into KhandeS and directed that it should not return till the 
arrears of the tribute were received. This event took place in 1498. 
The Gujarat army had been moved into Khandes under Sultw 
Begada. With its onslaught, the Khandes army retreated within the 
walls of Thalner and Asir. Both the places were invested by the 
forces of Mahmud Beg^a. Adil Khan, unable to cope up with the 
superior strength of the Gujarat forces, agreed to pay arrears of 


> Briggs, IV, p. 298. 
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tribute. The Gujarat forces then retired to their kingdom.^ He 
hereafter maintained cordial relations with the Sultan of Gujarat 
whose court he visited.® Adil Khan died a few years later on 28th 
September 1501. 

During the reign of Muhammad Sah Bahamani III, Adil Khan 11 
of KhandeS paid a complimentary visit to the former and was 
accorded a royal reception at Bidar. There is evidence to show that 
Bahamani coins were current in Khandes and the Bahamani Sultan 
was mentioned in the Friday prayers right throughout Khandes. 
When Adil Klian was in the Bahamani capital the city was given to 
pleasure and rejoicing and no stone was left unturned to make the visit 
of Adil Khan a grand success ® Perhaps tliis new relationship between 
the Bahamani Sultan and the Sultan of Kh^des which developed 
and was built up over a period of time encouraged Adil Khan to 
severe his relations with the Sultan of Gujarat. Adil Khan was 
buried, at his request, near the palace of Daulat Maidan (Royal 
Grounds) in Burh^pur.'* 

Adil Khan died without any male issue. The Kingship of Kh5nde^ 
devolved on his younger brother Daud. It will be recalled here that 
Malik Nasir had expelled his younger brother IftikSr Hasan to 
Gujarat where he and his descendents were given protection by the 
Sultans of Gujarat. Adil Khan, the gre^ grandson of Malik Hasan 
was now enjoying the protection of Mahmud Begada. He was, 

^ In this connection Ferishta says “some historians state that Mahmood 
Shah marched in person against Adil Khan, and having arrived on the 
river Tapti, received his submission there” Briggs', IV, p. 73. 

A very interesting account of the campaign of Mahmud Begada is given 
by Ferishta in his history of the kingdom of Ahmadnagar. He says 
that when Mahmud arrived witli his army at Sultanpur, Adil Khan 
requested the aid of Imad-uI-Mulk and Ahmad Nizam Shah to oppose 
Mahmud Begada. Ahmad Nizam Shah was at this time investing 
Daulatabad. He raised the siege and marched with 15,000 troops to 
Burhanpur where the allies camped. The allies brought about the 
defeat of the Gujarat forces by employing a strategem of doping an 
elephant in the Gujarat army and by creating confusion in it thereby. 
Ferishta concludes by saying that the “ Gujarat historians have omitted 
to mention this defeat, desirous, perhaps, to conceal this blot on the 
fame of Mahmood Shah Begurra, so that god only knows whether it be 
true or false ". Briggs' III. p, 202. 

* Cambridge History of India, HI, p. 313. 

® Bahamanis of the Deccan, p. 330. 

Briggs', IV, p. 299. It may be mentioned here that Khandesh did not 
remain unaffected to the upheavals that were rocking the Bahamani Kingdom 
after the death of Mahmud Gawan the prime minister of the Bahamani Sultan. 
The rivalry between the Deccanis and the foreigners erupted again and thousands 
were killed on both sides in the streets of Bahamani capital. When peace was 
restored Malik Naib, Qasim Barid and Imad-ul-mulk administered the city and 
kept the young king Mahmud Shah under subjugation. Dilawar Khan the Afri¬ 
can, resenting his exclusion from the highest offices, attempted, in obedience to the 
secret orders of the young Sultan who chafed under the restraint to which he 
was subjected to assassinate the Ministers but failed and was obliged to flee to 
Khandesh to take asylum with Adil Khan Faruqi. 

Subsequently when Ahmadnagar, Bijapur, and Berar declared their 
independence, Qasim Barid became supreme and seized power. Dilawar Khan 
with the support of Adil Khan of Khandesh returned to help the king, 
defeating Qasim Barid but was killed accidentally in the pursuit of Kasim Barid 
who now emerged victorious. 
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CHAPTER 2. incidently, Begadas’ grandson, too. Most of Malik Hasan’s descen¬ 
dants had married princesses of the royal house of GujarM. At the 
time of the death of Adil Khan II, Mahmud Begada induced Adil 
Kh^ to nominate his grandson Alam Khan as heir apparent. 
Mahmud Sah however could not press the claim at that time and 
Daud succeeded to the throne of Khandei^ without opposition. He 
was a feeble but reckless prince. He completely fell under the 
influence of two scheming brothers, Husain Ali and Yar Ali. He 
appointed the former as his Wazir and gave him the title of Hisam 
uddin. At the instigation of his new Wazir he declared his intention 
of attacking some of the frontier towns of the Ahmadnagar Kingdom. 
It may be mentioned here that after the murder of Mahmud Gavan, 
the Bahamani prime minister, that Kingdom had dissipated and pro¬ 
vincial .governors had assumed independence. Malik Ahmad of 
Ahmadnagar was the first to assume the royal title to be shortly 
followed by Yusuf Adil of Bijapur and FatehuUah Imad-ul-mulk 
of Berar. Ahmad Nizam Sah, anticipating the movement of Daud 
Khan, marched an army into Khandes. Unable to face Ahmad Nizam 
Sah, Daud Khan retired into the fort of Asir and appealed to the 
Sultan of Malva, Nasiruddin, for help. A force was sent by 
Nasiruddin under Ikbal Khan to assist Daud Khan. Malik Ahmad, 
unwilling to embroil himself in a fresh dispute with the Sultan of 
Ma}v§., retreated to his own territory. Daud Khan had, however, 
to pay a price for inviting the assistance of the Sultan of Malva. 
Ikbal Khan did not withdraw on hearing of the retreat of Malik 
Ahmad. He advanced upto Burhanpur and forced Daud Khan to 
agree to the Khutbd to be recited in the name of Nasiruddin. Ikb&l 
Khan retired to Mandu after taking a tribute of two elephants and 
sundry articles of value from Daud Khan.^ The inglorious rule of 
Ghazni Khan. Daud Khan ended on 28th August 1508 after eight years.® His son 


1 Some historians say that the attack of Ahmad Nizam on the kingdom of 
Khandesh was not the result of the proposed aggression of Daud Khan against 
the Ahmadnagar territory alone but the invitation Ahmad Nizam Shah had 
received from a nobleman of the court of Khandesh who plotted to depose 
Daud Khan and put Alam Khan on the throne. Sayyad Ali gives a fictitious 
account of this episode stating that after the death of Adil Khan, Mahmud 
Shah ascended the throne of Khandesh. Feeling insulted on the assumption of 
his name by the Sultan of Khandesh, Mahmud Begada attacked Khandesh being 
invited at the same time by the brotheV of Mahmud Shah. Sayyad Ali th^n states, 
like Ferishta, how Ahmad Shah by a strategem wrought defeat upon Mahmud 
Begada of Gujarat who returned to his dominion defeated and humiliated and 
for which now the Sultan of Khandesh ever remained grateful to Ahmad Nizam 
Shah. This account is purely fictitious because no one ascended the throne of 
Khandesh by the name of Mahmud Shah. {Ahmadnagarchi Nizam Shahi 
pp. 32-34). The events which led to the attack of Ahmad Nizam Shah on 
IGiandesh are described in the pages that follow. 

2 After the death of Quasim Barid in 1504 Amir Ali Barid, Ahmad Nizam 
Shah and Qutb-ul-mulk, conspired against Yusuf Adil Shah regarding him as 
a Shiah heretic. Yusuf was unable to withstand the confederacy arranged 
against him and fled to Berar. But Imad-ul-mulk who could not protect him 
against his enemies advised him to retire to Khandesh and take asylum with 
Daud Khan of Khandesh. Yusuf owed. dissension in alienating Ahmad Shah 
and Qutb-ul-mulk to his side and then left Khandesh to attack Ali Barid with 
the help of Imad-ul-mulk, defeating Ali Barid at Kalam in Berar. 
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Ghazni Khan was placed on the throne hy Malik Hisam uddin and 
other officers of the Kingdom. Ghazni Kh^ was, however, poisoned 
by Hisam uddin after a reign of only ten days. There was now 
no male heir to the throne residing in Khande^. The nobles of the 
court therefore decided to raise to the throne one Alam Khan, a scion 
of the Faruqi family then residing at Ahmadnagar. Ahmad Nizam 
Sah and Imad-ul-mulk of Berar decided to support and acknowledged 
Alam Khan as the king of Khande^ and with the object of placing 
Alam Khan on the throne invaded Khandes. Mahmud Begada how¬ 
ever decided to dispute the claim of Alam Khan and instead uphold 
the claim of Adil Khan, the son of Hasan and grandson of Malik 
Nasir by the daughter of Mahmud Sah who was then residing at 
Thalner and had begged Mahmud Sah foi his support, to capture 
the Government of his ancestors. Mahmud Sah, with his forces, 
marched towards Asir and halted at the town of Cikhali. Khandes was 
thus divided into two factions, one supporting the Gujarat claimant 
and the other, the Ahmadnagar claimant. When Mahk Ahmad and 
Imad-ul-mulk heard of the arrival of Mahmud S^ at Thalner they 
decided to leave four thousand cavalry each to assist Alam KhSn. 
They themselves retired to Gavilgad. The Khandes Officers percei¬ 
ving themselves unable to resist the Gujarat forces dispersed, with 
HisSm uddin joining hands with the king of Gujarat. The troops left 
to support Alam Khan soon deserted him, thus forcing Alam Khan to 
flee from Burharjpur and again seek protection from Ahmad Nizam 
Sah. In the meanwhile Malik Lanm. an officer in charge of Asir 
who had refused to acknowledge allegiance to either of the con¬ 
testants, submitted to Mahmud S5h of Gujarat. With the opposition 
thus liquidated Mahmud Sah of Gujarat held a court at Th^jner and 
installed Adil Khan III to the throne of KhandeS with the title 
of Azim Humayiin. The event took place in April 1509. He cemented 
the alliance between the two kingdoms by giving his grand dau^ter^ 
in marriage to Adil KMn III and presenting him a sum of 
Rs. 2,00,000. 

On assumption of power, Adil Khan bestowed upon Malik Larun 
the title of Khan Jehan and the Jagir of Ahulas. Hisamuddin was 
given the title of Ser yar Khan, the town of Danvar as an estate and 
was placed in charge of Thalner. Adil Khan now removed his 
family and property from Thalner to Burhanpur and Hisamuddin pro¬ 
ceeded to Thalner. Adil Khan had some trouble with this noble and 
suspecting complicity on his part with Ahmad Nizam SSh in a plot 
to place Alam Khan on the throne, he ordered Hisamuddin to the 
court. Not suspecting any foul play, Hasam uddin visited Adil Kh^ 
in the audience hall. No sooner had he left the hall than he was 
murdered by the king’s servants who had received previous instruc¬ 
tions to that effect. The officers of Hisamuddin were attacked and 
cut down by Malik Burhaii, an officer of the Sultan of Gujarat. This 
vigorous but sanguinary measure restored to the king the whole of 
the Thajner district, which formed nearly half of his territory. It also 

1 Daughter of Muzaffar Shah who later succeeded his father Mahmud Shah 
Begada. 
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removed an ambitious and powerful rival. Subsequently Adil Kh^ 
visited the fort of Asir. He discovered that Ser Khan and Saif Kh^, 
the two Gujarat nobles whom he had left in charge of Asir were 
intriguing against him, with Ahmad Nizam Sah. Nizam Sah had 
actually arrived with Alam Klxan on the frontiers of the kingdom. 
Adil Khan thereupon sent urgent messages to Muzaffar Sah of Gu]arAt, 
who had succeeded Mahmud Sah Begada, to send a force to his 
assistance. Muzaffar sent Rs. 8,00,000 to Adil Khan to enable him to 
raise an army and also a large force under Dilavar Khan and Safdat 
Khan to his aid. Muzaffar Sah also informed the ambassador of 
Ahmad Sah at his court of his determination to support the lineal 
descendant of the house of Faruq even at the risk of his crown. 


Ahmad Nizam Sah, too weak to face such a formidable adversary, 
thought it prudent to retreat. Adil Khan employed the forces sent 
by the Sultan of Gujarat to help him in levying tribute from the Raja 
of Baglan, a vassal of the Sultan of Ahmadnagar, from whom he 
raised a large sum of money. After this the Gujarat forces returned 
to their country. In the year 1517 A.D. Adil Khan accompanied his 
father-in-law, Muzaffar Sah in a campaign in Malva where the 
Rajputs imder Maharmja Sahga and Medini Rai, had deposed Sultan 
Mahmud II of Malva. Adil Khan, along with Kivam-ul-mulk, first 
marched against Maharana Sahga of Citod while Muzaffar marched 
against Mandu. After the fall of Mandu, Adil Khan, vsdth a small 
body of light cavalry went in pursuit of Rapa Sahga again. The latter 
had retreated to Citod. However Rapa Sahga and Medini Rai, re¬ 
grouped their forces shortly and inflicted a crushing defeat upon 
Mahmud II of Malva and the Gujarat contingent of 10,000, horse led 
by Adil Khan and Kivam-ul-mulk. Muzaffar Sah sent further re¬ 
inforcement. Their services were however, not required as the 
great Maharana Sahga had already restored Mahmud to the throne 
of M^va. Adil Khan then returned to Khande^ The rest of the 
reign of Adil Khan is undistinguished and is not marked by any 
note worthy event. In the year 1520, Adil Khan fell dangerously ill 
and died at Burhanpur after a reign of 19 years. He was succeeded 
by his eldest son Miran Muhammad whose mother was the daughter 
of Muzaffar Sah and sister of Bahadur Sah of Gujarat. 

Miran At the time of the accession of Miran Muhammad, ImM Sah of 
Muhammad. BerM and Burhan Nizam Sah of Ahmadnagar were embroiled in a war 
with each other. Imad S^ was defeated and took refuge with Miran 
Muhammad of Kliandes. Miran Muhammad and Imad Sah wrote 
to Bahadur S^ of Gujarat seeking his mediation in the dispute with 
Burhap Nizam Sah. Bahadur Sah agreed and sent Ain-ul-mulk, his 
ambassador to mediate a peace. Bmhap agreed to a temporary truce. 
However, on the return of Ain-ul-mulk to Gujarat he worsted the 
territory of Berar by attacking Mahur and other places. Imad Sah 
now formed an alliance with Miran Muhammad who marched with 
all his army and elephants to the aid of Imad-ul-mulk. In a desul¬ 
tory action Imad-ul-mulk defeated a contingent of Burhan Nizam 
S^ and gave himself to plunder. Burhan Nizam Sah rallied and 
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with a body of three thousand cavalry attacked the allied army and 
completely routed both Imad Sah and Miran Muhammad. The 
allies lost several of their elephants, with a considerable number from 
their army slain on the battle field. Miran Muhammad fled towards 
Asir and Imad Sah towards Gavilgad and from there entreated 
Bahadur Sah to send assistance* to fight against Burhaij Nizam Sah. 
Bahadur Sah decided to march personally. He arrived at Nandurbar 
where he was met by Miran Muhammad and the Raja of Baglai) 
Bahadur gave his sister in marriage to Miran Muhammad, bestowed 
upon him the title of Sah and after the rainy season of 1528 marched 
towards the Kingdom of Ahmadnagar by way of Ber^. On the way 
he was joined by Imad Sah. Baha^dur advanced through Berar. He 
asked Imad Sah to dismiss his officers and appoint his nominees in 
their places. This threat put Imad Sah in a quandary. He therefore 
pleaded with Bahadur Sah, on the advice of Mirw Muhammad, to 
march towards Ahmadnagar. Bahadur accepted this advice and 
occupied Ahmadnagar, He was accompanied by the Berw and 
Khandes troops. The Ahmadnagar anny was occupied in cutting off 
the supplies of the invaders. Bahadur now turned towards the fort 
of Daulatabad which he invested. Here he was attacked by Burhan 
Nizam who now thought of seducing Imad-ul-mulk. The latter had 
grown suspicious about the intentions of Bahadur Sah. Burhap suc¬ 
ceeded in his plan and Bahadur Sah now perceived his difficult posi¬ 
tion with one of his allies deserting him and the other Miran 
Muhammad desiring peace. Bahadur therefore permitted Miran 
Muhammad to carry negotiations fors iieace and agreed on tenns 
sufficiently humiliating to Burhan Nizam Sah. Burhan agreed to 
recite the Khutbd in the name of Bahadur Sah and return the 
elephants of the allies captured in the battle. It was with great 
difficulty that Miran Muhammad succeeded in recovering his 
elephants from Burhan Nizam Sah. With the treaty thus concluded, 
Bahadur S^, Mirw Muhammad and Imad-ul-mulk returned to their 
respective dominions. 

In 1532 disputes arose between Bahadur Sah of Gujarat and 
Mahmud S^ of Malva. The former decided to settle the issue by 
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‘ After the death of Muzaffar Shah a war of succession ensued between his sons 
Sikandar, Latif and Bahadur. The town of Nandurbar was a scene of great 
activity during this great turmoil in Gujarat. Imad-ul-mulk a nobleman of 
Gujarat court raised Sikandar to the throne whereas Latif started collecting 
army at Nandurbar. When a force was sent ajsainst him he retreated from 
Nandurbar and fled to Baglan but subsequently returned to Gujarat. In the 
meanwhile, Sikandar was assassinated by Imad-ul-mulk Khush Kadam and 
his infant son was raised to the throne under the title of Mahmud II. Prince 
Bahadur was returning to Gujarat from the north at the express invitation of 
the principal nobles of Gujarat who detested the behaviour of Iniad-ul-Mulk. 
Imad-ul-mulk now wrote to Burhan Nizam Shah to invade Nandurbar send¬ 
ing him monetary gifts. Burhan accepted the gifts but did nothing in return. 
Bahadur Shah now reached the Territory of Gujarat and entered Champaner. 
Imad-ul-muIk was unable to oppose him. Latif Khan who was lurking in 
the town fled to Nandurbar and was joined by a number of partisans. Gbazi 
Khan who was upholding Bahadur's cause in the Nandurbar district defeated 
Latif and made him a prisoner. Latif died on bis way to capital where he 
was being sent at the orders of Bahadur Shah. 
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recourse to arms. He advanced towards Ma^du accompanied by 
Mir^ Muhammad Sah of KhandeS. Mandu was captured and die 
whole of Malva was annexed to Gujarat. Bahadur Sah returned to 
Gujara^t and on his way was entertained by Miran Muhammad S^ 
at Burhaajpur. Burhan Nizam Sah, alarmed at the conquest oi 
Malva, sent Sah Tahir and Narsu Pandit to Burhanpur. He requested 
Miran Muhammad Sah to intercede on his behalf with Bahadur Sah 
to reconcile some differences which existed between him and the 
Sultan of Gujarat. On the advice of Miran Muhammad Sah, Bahadur 
Sah agreed to the proposal. The meeting between the two took 
place at Burhaiipur in the presence of Miran Muhammad Sah. 
Bahadur gratified Burhan’s vanity by recognising his title of Sah. 

In 1532 Bahadur Sah of Gujarat, on learning of the disloyalty of 
Rajput Silahdi who was the vassal of the Sultans of Malva, marched 
to Majva. He dispatched a force under Miran MuhamnJSd Sah and 
Imad-ul-mulk Mahkji against Silahdi. Miran Muhammad '"Sah 
established Bahadurs authority over the outlying districts of Ma].vi 
and met Bahadur Sah at Sarahgpur. Bahadur Sah then returned to 
Campaner and Mir^ Muhammad went to KhandeS. After the rainy 
season in 1532 Miran Muhammad again joined Bahadur and both 
proceeded to Citod which was captured. Both the kings then retired 
to their respective kingdoms. They returned to Malva in 1534. 
Bahadur Sah now became estranged from Humayun, the Moghal 
emperor who attacked him. Bahadur Sah could do nothing against the 
skilled Moghal archers and had to beat a hasty retreat to Gujarat with 
Miran Muhammad Sah and his other officers in Malva. He was hotly 
pursued by Humayun who occupied the whole of Gujarat and 
marched into Khandes. Muhammad Sah begged Humayun to spare 
his small kingdom the horrors of an invasion. At the same time, 
he wrote to the Sultanates of the Deccan. But Humayun's affairs 
were confined to a military promenade through KhandeS whence he 
returned to Mandu.’^ The sudden eruption of Ser Sah from Bengal 
into Delhi territory obliged him to return hastily to Agra. Bahadfir 
closely followed the retreating Moghals and re-established his hold 
on Gujarat. Bahadur then requested Miran Muhammad Sah to 
invade Malva and drive away the Moghal officers who had been 
stationed there. Miran Muhammad Sah, in concert with Mallu 
Khan, the Gujarat Governor of Malva, took possession of Mapdu* 
Here he heard of the death of Bahadur Sah. He himself was chosen 
to succeed the vacant throne of Gujarat by the mother of Bah&dur 
Sah and the nobles of Gujarat.^ He was formally crowned at 
Mapdu. His reign as Sultan Muhammad III was however short lived. 
On his journey to Ahmadabad, he was taken ill and died in May 
1535. He lies buried at Burhanpur in the vault of his father Adil 
Khan. 


* Haig, III, p. 333, 

“ Sultan Bahadur Shah had, during his lifetime, indieated to the assembled 
nobles that his sister’s son Miran Muhammad Shah, ruler of Khandesh, should 
succeed him to the throne of Gujarat. 
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Miran Muhammad Sah was succeeded by his brother Miran 
Mub&rak Khan.^ He immediately brought upon himself an invasion 
from Gujarat. The late king Miran Muhammad had brought up 
Mahmud Khan, the son of Latif Khan, the rebel brother of the 
late Sultan Bahadiir Sah of Gujarat. The Gujarat nobles decided 
to put Mahmud KhSn on the throne of Gujarat. Miran MubSrak 
hoped to receive a summons to the throne of Gujarat. Seeing 
the circumstances taking a turn contrary to his wishes he 
refused to surrender Mahmud Khan, the declared heir to the throne 
of Gujarat. The Gujarat army under Ikhtiyar Khan invaded 
Khandes and forced Miran Mubarak to surrender Mahmud Khan 
who was taken to Gujarat and crowned king. Differences soon 
developed between Ikhtiyar Khan who had now become regent and 
Jmad-ul-mulk Malikji, another prominent noble of the kingdom. These 
led to the as.sassination of tlie fonner. Another noble Darya Khan now 
came into prominence and a rift developed between Imad-ul-mulk 
and Darya Khan leading to an open clash. Imad-ul-mulk was 
defeated and driven into Khandei He was hospitably received by 
Miran Mubarak who encouraged him to collect a body of 12,000 
troops. Both of them, then marched to meet Darya Khw. Their 
ostensible object was to secure the throne for Mubarak Sah. Dary§ 
Kh^, in the meanwhile, along with Mahmud Sah followed Imad-ul-, 
mulk. A battle was fought at DahgrT, near Tapi in which the 
Khandes troops were totally defeated. Mubarak fled to Asir and 
Imad-ul-mulk went away to Majva. Darya Khan, following up his 
success, plundered and laid waste the country of Khandes. He com¬ 
pelled Mubarak to pay a heavy indemnity. A treaty was concluded. 
Miran Mub^ak paid a visit to Mahmud Sah accompanied by his 
respectable nobles. Darya Khan and Mahmud S^ then returned 
to Gujarat.- It may be recalled here that after the annexation of 
‘Malva by Humayun and later with the occupation of the Delhi throne 
by Ser Sah, Sujat Khan had been appointed governor of Malva. 
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* The nobles of Khandesh raised Raja, the son of Miran Muhammad Shah 
to the throne but Miran Mubarak deposed him and assumed royalty. Ayeen 
Akbery, p. 3’45. 

“ It was at this time that Miran Mubarak acquired for himself the districts 
of Sultanpur and Nandurbar. Mahmud Shah, when in confinement in Asir 
(under Miran Muhammad Shah), had promised that if ever he succeeded to 
the government of Gujarat he would give the districts to Miran Mubarak. 
Upon this occasion he fulfilled the promise. Briggs', IV, p. 31.''. 

The account given by Commissariat based on Mirai-i-Sikundari is as 
under :— 

“Twice during this reign, Sultan Mubarak Shah, ruler of Khandesh, who 
was closely related by blood to the Gujarat dynasty and who resented the 
liact that the nobles of that kingdom had not only passed over his claims 
to the succession in favour of boy-rulers like Mahmud III and Ahmad IH 
but had also partitioned the country among themselves led his army to the 
Gujarat frontier in order to take advantage of the distracted condition 
of that country. On the first occasion he was induced to abandon his 
designs upon the pious remonstrances of Saiyid Mubarak. Bui the second 
invasion was instigated by Itimad Khan himself who haj taken refuge at 
the court of Burhanpur when he found his power at Ahmadabad temporarily 
eclipsed. 

Vf 4667—7 
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Later, when Humayun recovered his throne, Sujat Kh3n refused to 
acknowledge him as his sovereign. After his death his son B3z 
Bahadur assumed royal titles. When Akbar ascended the throne he 
invaded M^va and forced Baz Bahadur to See. B^ Bahadur sought 
protection with Miran Mubarak of Kh^des. Pir Muhammad 
Khan, the Moghal general, pursued him to the very centre of Kh^deS, 
and devastated the country. He sacked the city of Burhanpur, dis¬ 
honoured the females and committed enormities unfit to relate.^ 
Miran Mubarak Sah, therefore, wrote to Tufal Khan of Berar, who 
had become all powerful by arrogating the authority from Imad Sah 
of Berar to himself, to assist him in this moment of crisis. Tufal Khan 
responded to the entreaty of Miran Mubarak Sah and marched wth 
all his forces to Khandes. Pir Muhammad Kh^ who was withdraw¬ 
ing with all his booty and spoils without order and discipline, was 
surprised by the allied forces on the banks of the Narmada. He was 
defeated and put to flight with heavy losses. The allies marched 
right upto Mapdu, reinstated Baz Bahadur on the throne and after 
wards returned to their respective territories. Miran Mubarak Sah 
did not survive for long after this. He died in December 1566 after 
a reign of thirty-two years. 

Miran Muhammad Miran Mubarak was succeeded by his son Mir^ Muhammad 
Khan Khan. Immediately on his accession he had to face an attack 
from Gujarat. That country was riddled by the warring nobles 
who had practically divided the country among themselves. 
Itimad Khan was the regent in Gujarit to whom a demand was made 
by Cangiz Khan, a fief holder, for additional territory to support 
his troops. Itimad Khan advised Cangiz Khan to recover the 
district of Nandurbar which formerly formed part of Gujarat 
but was now held by the Sultan of Khandes. Cangiz Khan 
fell for the bait, invaded and occupied Nandurbar and forcing the 
Khandes army to retreat, advanced towards Thajner. Miran 
Muhammad wrote pressing letters to Tufal Khan to send assistance 
to fight this aggression from Gujarat. Tufal Khan responded 
favourably. On arrival of the Berar troops both the armies marched 
to the western frontier. On their arrival at Thajner they found 
Cangiz Khan strongly posted with ravines on his flanks and his 
artillery and carriages of all descriptions forming a barrier in his 
front. Miran Muhammad avoided an attack during daylight. He 
reconnoitred Cangiz Khan’s position and made every effort to induce 
him to quit his position. However, at night time, Cangiz Khan fled 
to Broac, leaving all his army and artillery in the hands of the 
combined forces. Nandurbar was immediately retaken and Miran 
Muhammad occupied the territory vacated by Cangiz Khw. The 

This time the invader could only be bought off by the surrender of the dis¬ 
tricts of Sultanpur and Nandurbar which were thus alienated from the 
Gujarat Saltanat in this unhappy reign.” I, p. 469. The version of this 
episode given by Mirat-i-Sikandari appears to be correct because a victorious 
Mahmud Shah would never have agreed to the cession of these two districts 
to Miran Mubarak as narrated by Ferlshta. 

1 Briss^. IV, p. 315. 
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iflEairs in Guj’arat had not improved much and many noblemen CHAPTER 2. 
even refused to acknowledge the right of Muzaffar Sah to the History” 
throne. Miran Muhammad thought it a splendid opportunity to 
stake his claim to the throne of Gujarat. He expected to get support Period. 
from this faction of the nobility. He, therefore, collected a force of paruqi Dynasty. 
30,000 horse and marched to Ahmadabad. Cahgiz Khan, who had Muhammad 

emerged successful in the power struggle in Gujarat, on hearing of Khan. 

the attack of Miran Muhammad, collected a force of 7,000 and 
assisted by the Mirzas, the cousins of Emperor Akbar who had 
been driven away by Emperor Akbar and had taken refuge in 
Gujarat, made contact with Miran Muhammad and inflicted a crush¬ 
ing defeat upon him. Miran Muhammad retreated to Asir, leaving 
behind his elephants, artillery and all the royal equipage which the 
rulers of Khandes possessed.^ The Mirzas had now become 
a nuisance. Not only did they carry out depredatory activities in 
Gujarat but they extended their arms to Khande^ which they invaded. 

Before Miran Muhammad could collect an army sufficient to oppose 
them, they laid waste and levied contributions in several districts. 

They then quitted the province^ in 1572. This coincided with the 
annexation of Gujarat in t!ie year 1572 by Emperor Akbar. 

Shortly after this Khandes was engaged in a conflict with Murtaza 
Nizam of Ahmadnagar who had invaded Berar. Tufal Khan of 
Berar had imprisoned Burhan Imad Sah and had usurped all power. 

Tufal Khan was defeated and fled to Khandes to seek protection 
from Mir^ Muhammad S^. He, however, refused to give him 
asylum fearing revenge from Murtaza Nizam Sah. Ultimately Tufa) 

Khan was captured and the whole of Berar was annexed to Ahmad¬ 
nagar. The northward expansion of Ahmadnagar roused the suspi¬ 
cions of Miran Muhammad S^ and Ibrahim Kutb Sah. A revolt 
in Berar encouraged Miran Muhammad Sah to intervene. Miran 
Muhammad Sah sent an army of 3,000 horse and seven to eight 
thousand infantry under the command of his minister Zainuddin® to 
Berar. It was to support the cause of a pretender, probably a scion 
of the Iraad Sahi family, who had taken refuge in his court. This 
force occupied a large portion of Berar. On hearing of this Murtaza 
marched in haste towards Berar. Sayyad Murtaza, his oflBcer, who 
had preceded his master, having come up with the pretender at the 
head of eight thousand troops, had already attacked and defeated 
Zainuddin. Murtaza Nizam Sah, in the meanwhile, had entered 
Khandes by the Rohankheda ghat and laid waste the country to the 
very gates of Burhanpur which he sacked and burnt, Miran 
Muhammad Sah shut himself up in the fortress of Asir which was 
invested by Cahgiz Khan, the Wazir of Murtaza Nizam S5h with 
8,000 troops. Miran Muhammad Sah sent a detachment of his troops 
to cut off the rear of the besieging forces but the detachment was 


I Briggs’, IV, p. 318. 

* Briggs', IV, p. 319, 

® Sayyad Ali places the strength of the army at 20,000 troops. Ahmad- 
nagarchi Nizamshahi, p. 173. 

Vf 4667—7«i 
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repulsed with heavy losses. Some of the officers of the Khwde£ army 
were taken prisoners. Murtaza Nizam Sah then himself marched in 
person to Asir from whence he sent out parties to devastate the 
surrounding country. Miran Muhammad Sah was compelled to 
purchase peace by the payment of an indemnity of 10,00,000 Muzaffari 
coins of Gujarat. It was only then that the NizSmSahi troops retired 
to their own country. In the year 1576 Miran Muhammad Sah fell 
sick. He died a few months later.*^ 


Husain Khan. Miran Muhammad was succeeded by his minor son Husain 
Khan. But Raja Ali Khan, the late kings brother, who was at Agra 
at the time of the death of Miran Muhammad, hurried towards 
Burhanpur. He was received by the nobles of the kingdom who 
Raja Ali Khan, placed him on the throne by deposing Husain Khan.® At this time 
the entire south was in the throes of an invasion from the north by 
Emperor Akbar who had lately annexed the kingdoms of Malva and 
Gujarat to his empire. In the summer of 1577 Akbar sent an expedi¬ 
tionary force to Khandes which secured the submission of Raja Ali 
Khan. The importance of the submission of Raja Ali Khan 
to Akbar cannot be minimised because it was a part of a grand 
scheme of the Delhi emperors to subjugate the entire Deccan. 
Between the Deccan and the Moghal empire, Kh^des was the only 
political barrier. Raja Ali Khan earnestly desired the maintenance 
of independence of the Deccan States. He was, however, apprehen¬ 
sive of their future as well as his own, due to the prevailing inter¬ 
necine strifes and bitter and bloody domestic feuds. These could, in 
the event of an imperial attack, prevent them from rendering him 
any active assistance. Tliis situation forced Raja Ali Khan to belie 

‘ The account of this estrangement between Khandesh and Ahmadnagar and 
the subsequent attack by Ahmadnagar on Khandesh given by Sayyad Ali does 
not differ substantially from the one given by Ferishta. His account is as under : 
Miran Muhammad was incited to attack Berar by Kutb Shah and Adil Shah 
who promised help. When the commandet-in-chief of Khandesh marched in 
Berar, all the officers of Ahmadnagar except Chagtai Khan left their posts and 
fled to EUichpur. Khurshid Khan, the Sarlashkar of Ahmadnagar in Berar, left 
for Gavilgad and from there he harassed the Khandesh army. The Khandesh 
army took over the Ahmadnagar troops at Nanala which it besieged and 
inflicted a crushing defeat upon them. The Ahmadnagar army regrouped on the 
banks of the Puma but had to fall back with heavy losses after being attacked 
by Miran Muhammad Shah. When the news of this disastct reached Murtaza 
Nizam Shah he marched with his general Sayyad Murtaza. This unnerved 
Zain-ul-Abidin, the commander of Khandesh forces, who withdrew to his own 
country. Miran Muhammad fled to Asir fort. Murtaza, in the meanwhile, 
marched to Buthanpur and completely sacked the town. Murtaza then 
proceeded to besiege Asir fort. On his way he defeated a contingent of 
Khandesh troops sent to oppose him. He devastated the entire districts of Asir 
and Burhanpur and maiching further besieged the fort of Asir. The siege 
continued reducing Miran Muhammad to a miserable plight. Miran Muhammad 
therefore sent Khan Khanan to Murtaza Nizam Shah begging for peace. Murtaza 
Nizam Shah agreed to raise the siege of Asirgad and retire to his territory on 
condition of receiving an indemnity of 1 lakh of Muzaffari Rupees. The siege 
was raised and the amount was paid to Murtaza Nizam .Shah after he crossed 
the fiver at Burhanpur on his way to his kingdom. (Ahrnadnafiarchi Nizamshahi, 
pp. 173-176). 

“ Briggs, IV, p. 321 
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his sympathies for the Deccan States by formally submitting to the 
might of Akbar. In the same year there was a rebellion in Gujarat 
by one Muzaifar Husain Mirza who occupied Nandurbar and 
Baroda. The expeditionary force stationed in KhandeS was sent 
against him. It was defeated. On hearing of the news, Todar Mai 
who was at Patan hastened to Gujarat and defeated the rebel. On 
the return of Todar Mai, MuzafiFar Husain again raised his head and 
defeated Vazir Khan, the viceroy of Sarnal. An accidental buUet 
shot killed Mihar Ali, Muzaffar’s deputy, when Muzaffar got panicky 
and fled to Nandurbar. He was seized by Raja Ali Khan and 
surrendered to Akbar. 
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In 1586 Akbar planned an invasion of Berar to reinstate a few dis¬ 
contented nobles of the Ahmadnagar court. They had rebelled 
against Salabat Khan, the prime minister, and fled to Akbar s court. 
Khan Azam, the governor of Malva, was ordered to attack Berar. 
Raja Ali Kh^ now sided with Ahmadnagar and the combined forces 
of the two eflFectively cut the raiders off their base and forced Khan 
Azam to beat a hasty retreat to Gujarat. While on his way to 
Gujarat, he suddenly came upon Sultanpur and Nandurbar, 
plundered them and retired to Malva. The armies of Khandes and 
Ahmadnagar then retired to their re.spective territories. 

In 1589 Akbar again sought the opportunity of interfering in the 
affairs of the Deccan. He supported Burhap, the younger brother of 
Murtaza Nizam Sah, The latter had been murdered and his son 
Husain had ascended the throne. However, Husain was also 
murdered in the same year and Burhan’s son Ismail was put on the 
throne. Burhan now marched to the Deccan to depose his son and 
secure for himself the throne of Ahmadnagar. Akbar now wrote to 
Raja Ali Khan to support Burhap in his designs. After initial 
reverses Burhan fled to Khandes. There he was reinforced by Raja 
Ali Khan with an army. Raja Ali Khan also sought the assistance 
of Ibrahim Adil Sah. Jamal Khan, the Ahmadnagar commander, 
defeated the Adil^ahi troops sent under Dilavar Khan, He then 
turned to face the combined forces of Raja Ali Khan and Burhap. 
Jamal Kh^ was, however, defeated and slain. Ismail Nizam Sah 
was captured on the battle-field. Burhap now ascended the throne 
of Ahmadnagar as Burhan Nizam Sah II. He immediately came to 
grips with Ibrahim Adil Sah for employing Dilavar Khan, who had 
been disgraced by his monarch. However, the intervention of Raja 
Ali Khan and Muhammad Quli Kutb Sah saved the situation from 
deteriorating further. 

In 1591 Akbar sent missions to the courts of the Sultans of the 
Deccan. Faizi was accredited to Raja Ali Khin of Kh^des and to 
Burhap Nizam Sah II of Ahmadnagar. Faizi reported stubbornness 
on the part of the latter. Akbar then stationed a permanent force 
in Malva under Murad with instructions to intervene in the Deccan 
affairs at the slightest provocation. 
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In 1593, dispute arose between Salabat Khan, the Ahmadnagar 
regent and Sayyad Murtaza, the governor of Berar. An action was 
fought between the two near Ahmadnagar wherein the latter was 
defeated. Sayyad Murtaza was closely pursued. He reached BurhSn- 
pur where he sought the help of Raja Ali Khan who wavered in taking 
a decision. Growing impatient, Sayyad Murtaza sacked the town 
and marched towards Agra. Raja Ali Khan, however, overtook 
Murtaza on the banks of the Narmada and defeated him. Murtaza 
however, managed to escape and sought asylum with Akbar. Akbar 
enrolled him in his service and decided upon invading the Deccan. 
Raja Ali Khan, on learning of the turn the events had taken, deputed 
an envoy to Akbar and presented all the elephants he had captured 
from Sayyad Murtaza. In the following year, however, Akbar sent 
Sayyad Murtaza and other Deccan chiefs to Malva for the specific 
purpose of invading Berar. From Ahmadnagar Mirza Muhammad 
Taqi was sent to oppose the invading army. When the imperial 
forces arrived at Hatidia, its commander deputed an envoy, 
Fathullah Siraji, to Raja Ali Khan asking him to bring about accom¬ 
modation with Ahmadnagar, On the other hand Mirza Muhammad 
Taqi made overtures to Raja Ali Khan inducing him to join hands 
with him. Raja Ali Khan preferred to side with the Ahmadnagar 
forces. The combined armies arrix ed within two miles of the Moghal 
camp at Handia. But no action took place. A contingent of the 
Moghal army made a diversionary attack on Berar and before being 
contacted by the combined forces retired to Hapdia- The forces 
of Khande^ and Ahmadnagar also retired to their respective 
territories. 

At this time the affairs at the court of Ahmadnagar were in a state 
of utter confusion. With the death of Burhan Nizam Sah II the 
court was divided into various factions. One of the factions led 
by MiySn Manju invited Akbar to intervene. Akbar willingly 
accepted the invitation and sent Khan Khanan and prince Murad 
with a large force to subjugate the Deccan. Raja Ali Khan was 
asked to join the imperial army. His sympathies lay entirely with 
Ahmadnagar. He sent secret messages of encouragement to the 
defenders of Ahmadnagar.’ The siege lasted for a considerable time. 
Peace was concluded when Ahmadnagar agreed to cede Berar to the 
Moghals. The peace, however, did not last long. Hostilities erupted 
between the Moghals and Ahmadnagar, A battle was fought on 
5th February 1597, at Sonpet when on the first day both the wings 
of the imperial army were put to flight. In the left wing Raja Ali 
Khan made a heroic stand. He was slain with thirty of his officers 
and 500 of his men. Khan Khanan made a determined stand but 
the imperial troops finding the left wing suddenly empty looted the 
Khandes camp. Victory ultimately declared itself for the imperialists. 


1. It was chiefly through the persuasion of Khan Khanan that Raja AU Khan 
declared his allegiance to Akbar; coins were struck and p'rayers read in Akbar’s 
name. Khandesh xxas given as a grant to Raja Ali Khan and he was enrolled 
among the nobles of 5,000. Elliot and Dowson, VI, p. 241. 
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On the following day the body of Raja Ali Khan was found on the 
field of battle. It was taken to Burhanpur where he was buried 
with due honours. 

RSja Ali Khan was succeeded by his son Qadr Khan under the title 
of Bahadur Sah. In 1599 Akbar had sent Abul Fazl from Agra 
to summon prince Murad. Abdul Fazl was received by Bahadur 
Khan near Burhanpur. The meeting was far form cordial and 
Bahadur Khan refused to join the imperial army in person, offering 
a contingent of 2,000 horse under the command of his son Kabir 
Khan. Prince Murad, however died on May 20, 1599 and was 
succeeded by prince Daniya] in command of the imperialist troops 
The condition of the imperial army stationed in the Deccan was 
unsatisfactory. Akbar left Agra for Malva to supervise the opera¬ 
tions in the Deccan. Prince Daniyal had also proceeded to take 
command. He arrived at Burhanpur in January 1600. Bahadur 
Khan remained in the citadel and refused to come and see the prince, 
Akbar on hearing of this hastened to Burhanpur, and ordered Daniyal 
to proceed to Alimadnagar. Akbar decided to deal with Bahadur 
Khan personally. It may be recalled here that the behaviour of the 
imperial troops in the battle of Sonpet must have embittered Bahadur 
KhSn against Akbar. Bahadur shut himself up in the fort of Asir and 
commenced preparations to defend himself. Akbar who had arrived 
at Burhanpur on April 8, 1600 sent Khan Azam to besiege Asir. He 
appointed Abul Fazl as governor of Khandei Bahadur KhSn now 
tried to open peace talks with Akbar perhaps with the intention of 
playing for time, which umuld force Akbar to raise the siege for want 
of supplies, The siege of Asir, however, progressed languidly due to 
the sloth and venality of some of the imperial officers. On 9th 
December an important outwork of the fort was carried by escalade. 
On December 21, 1600, Bahadur appeared before Akbar in the 
imperial camp and made his submission. The submission of Bahadur 
did not mean the submission of the fortress because Bahadur 
had given clear instructions to Yakut, the commander of the fortress 
to hold it to the last. Yakut carried these orders faithfully although 
his son Muqarrab Khan brought orders for the surrender of the fort 
from Bahadur Khan, then in the imperial camp. Yakut Khan even 
went to the extent of placing on the throne one of the numerous 
princes from the royal family imprisoned in the fort. None consented 
to this step. The disappointed commander exclaimed “Would to 
God that Ye were women”, took poison and died. The fort 
surrendered to Akbar on January 6, 1601 and Khande^ was thus 
finally annexed to the empire. Prince Daniyal arrived in the imperial 
camp and was made the governor of the new province. Khandes was 
fancifully named by Akbar as Dande^ after his son Daniyal. Akbar 
then reorganised the provinces of Khandes and BerSr. Portions of 
the kingdom of Ahmadnagar which had been conquered were joined 
to this province. These constituted the viceroyalty of the Deccan. 
Akbar appointed prince Daniyal as the viceroy of the new province. 
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According to European travellers, Rhodes of which Dhulia district 
formed part was about this time (1585-1601) rich and well peopled, 
yielding in places great abundance of grain, cotton, wool, and sugar, 
with great markets for dry fruits, yam, prints, calicoes, lawns, brass- 
ware, arms and drugs^. Khandes was called DandeS fondly by Akbar 
after it was transferred to the Government of Prince Daniyal, a com-' 
bination perhaps of Daniyal and Khandes.'-^ It formed a province 
150 miles (70 kos) from east to west and 100 miles from north to 
south. It was bounded on the north by Mafva, on the east by Berar, 
on the south by Galna and on the west by Malva to which the 
districts of Nandurb^, including Sahada and Taloda were handed 
over.®* It contained 32 sub-divisions yielding a yearly revenue of 
£ 75,885. s, 3*, 

Besides these, the Nandurbax district, with seven sub-divisions and 
area of 667, 203 acres (859, 604 highas) yielded a large additional 
revenue of £ 125, 405 ( 501, 62, 250 dams) and furnished 500 cavalry 
and 6,000 infantry. The winter was temperate, the air delightful 
and the rivers and streams abundant. The 32 sub-divisions were all 
in high cultivation. The husbandmen, Kunbis, Bhils and Goiids 
were dutiful subjects and very hard workers. The chief product was 
Indian millet, joari, which in .several places yielded three crops 
a year. Rice was excellent, the vegetables remarkably fine, betel-leaf 
abundant, and flowers and fruits plentiful.'* Of manufactures there 
were different kinds of fine and ordinary cotton cloth®. Of cities 
there were; Burhanpur, a large city inhabited by people of all 

> The travellers were Ralph Fitch and Newberry (1585) Jangigny’s Inde, 384, 
and Salbank. (1601) in Harris, I, 98. 

“ Blochmann's Ain-i-Akhari, I, 336. Copper coins called Don Paisa coined 
in Borhanpui' were in 1818 still found in Khandesh. Mr. Crawlay-Boevey, C.S. 

“a. It has already been mentioned that in the troubled times that followed the 
death of Sultan Muhammad Shah of Gujarat, Nandurbar and Sultanpur were 
invaded and taken by Changiz Khan of Gujarat. In the arrangements made by 
Akbar about the close of the century it appears that these districts were taken 
from Khandesh and made over to the province of Malwa. 

* After the conquest of Asir, this revenue was increased by 50 per cent. 
The Tankah or tungahs is reckoned at 24 dams. The total is, therefore, 455, 294, 
232 Akban dams (Rs. 1,13,82,355-84 naye paisc) Jarret, Ain-i-Akbari, II, 225. 
Hamilton, Descriptions of Hindostan, II, 95. 

■*a. 1, 26, 47, 602 tungahs. 

’b. Ain-i-Akhari, II. 230. The sub-divisions were Asir, Atral, Erandol, Punet- 
gong, Baryre, Purmal (to the west of Burhanpur) Purmal (to the south-east of 
Burhanpur) *,*, Bhamer, Jamod, Jasi’r, Chandsir, Jalod, Javere, Dangri, Damri; 
Raver, Rattanpur, Savda, Mahil, Sakadgang, Nebad, Nasir-Shamshad, haling, 
Sanderti, Edlabad, Lohara, Manjrud and Nasirabad. 

^c. It’s length from Borgaon (Poorgaon) which adjoins Hindiah to Lalang 
(Lelang) which is on the borders of the territory of Ahmadnagar is 75 kos. Its 
breadth from Jamod adjoining Berar to Pal which borders Malwa is 50 and in 
some parts only 25 kos. On its east is Berar; to the north- Malwa, to the south 
Galnah (Galna); to the west, the southern chains of the mountains of Malwah. 

* Khandesh is specially mentioned as one of the best mango districts. 
Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, 68. 

. ’®" Fine stuff called abastch and ordinary cotton cloth known as .sirisdf and 
bhiraan. Se^ Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari 68. 
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nations abounding in handicrafls; Asir a large city at the foot of the 
fort; Cop<,la a large town well peopled; Damburnl, a populous town ; 
and Edlabad, a good townA Thalner was for a time the capital of 
the Faruql princes. The fort though situated on the plains was 
nevertheless of great strength. Scarcely any land was out of cultiva¬ 
tion and many of the villages resembled towns. The peasantry was 
docile and industrious. The provincial force was formed of Kolis, 
Bhils and Gon^s. Some of these could tame lions so that they would 
obey their commands and strange tales were told about them.® 
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Salbank in 1609 also mentions Nizampur, the headquarters of 
a petty division and calls it Nabox, a place with exports of grain, 
cotton, wool and where sugar grew in great abundance. 


The transfer of Nandurbar to Malva, however, does not seem to 
have lasted for a long time, because in 1609 Nandurbar, Netherheri, 
is mentioned amongst Khandes towns as dealing in brassware, suits 
of armour, berries drugs, pintadoes or calicoes, cotton, yarn, wool and 
coarse cloth. It was rich in musk-melons and grapes.® 

For the first thirty years, though without much regular fighting or 
open opposition, the district was unsettled and declining. In April 
1005 Daniyal died of delirium tremens at Burhanpur. Akbar who 
was deeply grieved on the death of his son died shortly afterwards 
on 25th-26th October 1605. He was succeeded by his son Salim 
under the title of Jahangir. Soon after his accession Jahangirs’ dAXen- Jahangir 
tion was drawn to the events in the Deccan. Malik Ambar had 
set up a ruler named Murtaza Nizam Sah II as king of Ahmadnagar 
and put up stout resistance to the Moghals. Khan Khanan, the 
Moghal general, failed to subdue him and bad to return to Burhanpur, 
the provincial capital, after effecting a compromise with Malik Ambar. 

In 1609 (February) the English merchant Hawkins travelling from 
Surat to Burhanpur, even with an escort of about sixty Pathan horse 
was attacked by a troops of outlaws.^ He reached Burhanpur on 8th 
February 1609 and next day saw Chan Channa (Khan Khanan), the 
lord general and viceroy of the Deccan.® Next year (January- 
February 1610) the viceroy had been defeated by the people of tbe 
Deccan and the country was disturbed. The roads were not safe for 
bodies of less than 1,000 horses. The Deccanis made inroads to the 
Tapi plundering the people and sacking Raver and other towns.“ 

The places mentioned are Nizampur, a large town under Pratapsah 
of Baglap''; Dayta, a great town in a fertile soil; Badur, a filth)' 


* Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akhari, II, 51-54. 

2 Jarret, II, 224; Gladwin. 1, 342, 343. 

’ It may be mentioned here that after its capture by the Moghals, 
Burhanpur remained the headquarters of the Deccan provinces till in 1635 the 
seat of the government was moved to Khadki afterwards called Aurangabad. 

* Kerr’s Voyages, VIII, 229. 

“ Foster, Early Travels in India, 80, 129. 

“ Finch in Kerr's Voyages, VIIl, 280. 

^ The province of Baglan still maintained its independence. The chief’s head¬ 
quarters were at laitapur near Mulher and he levied tolls on all passing through 
his territory. 
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town with a manufacture of mofiS wine; Saler and Muler, two fair 
cities where Mahmudis worth about 1 s. were coined. Nandurb&r, 
a city with many tombs and houses of pleasure, a castle, and a fair 
pond ; Lingal, a beastly town with thievish people and a dirty castle: 
Sindkheda, a great dirty town ; Thajner, a fair town with a castle; 
Copda a great town; Raver, a country village; Rival, a lagre town 
with good castle and Burhanpur, a very large but beastly city with 
a fine garden, banquet house, and castleand Bahadurpur, a fair city 
and between Bahadurpur and Burhanpur the camp of Khan KhanSn 
with 15,000 horse, 200 fair elephants and hundred pieces of ordnance 
of all sizes.® 

On the other side within 20 or 30 kos. lay Amber Chapon (Malik 
Ambar), an Abashed (Abyssinian) and general of the king cf Deccan 
forces with some ten thousand Decanees; in so much that the city 
of Burhappur had certainly been lost had not the prince Sultan Perviz 
and Raja Mansihg come instantly down with great forces. For at 
this time he had sent to Khan Khanw to yield up the city upon com¬ 
position, deeming him not able to hold it against him. This city is 
very great but beastly, situated in a low, unwholesome air, a very 
sickly place caused especially by bad water.* 

Khan Khanan was recalled due to his failure against Malik Ambar. 
Khan Jahan was appointed in his place in 1610 under the overall 
command of Prince Perviz with Asaf Khan as his tutor. 
Khan Azam, and in 1611, Abdulla Khan were also sent to the 
Deccan as reinforcements. On 12th February 1610 William Finch 
rode to visit prince Perviz and on the 13th gave him presents. He 
found him courteous, The prince had 20,000 horse and 300 fair 
elephants and with him were Asaf Khan (Jafar Beg) with 3,000 
soldiers and Mirza Rustom with some 1,000 soldiers. Raja Mansihg, 
too had joined with 10,000 Rajputs and 1,000 elephants.^ The 
Moghals now planned an enveloping movement in which Khan JahSn 
and Raja Mansihg were to take the left or eastern side through 
Khandes and Berar while Abdulla Khan was to advance from the 
West. The concerted move, however, did not come off as Abdulla 
Khan did not keep contact with Mansihg. The Maratha skirmishers 
harrassed him and he had to retreat to Gujarat with heavy losses. 

In 1615 Sir Thomas Roe visited India as an ambassador from the 
king of England. He entered the kingdom of Pratapsah on 3rd 
November 1615. He was at Navapur on 4th, at Dhatia on 5th, at 
Nandurbar on 6th, at Lihgull on 7th, at Sindkheda on 8th, at Tha}ner 
on 9th and at Copda on 10th. He found the country unsettled 
Travellers when they slopped for the night made a ring fence of 
their carts and pitched their tents inside. On any suspicion of danger 

1 Finch in Kerr’s Voyages, VIII, 279. 

» Terry mentions that adjoining to this province lived a petty prince called 
Pratapshah, tributary to the Moghal and that was the most southernmost part 
of all his territories—Terry Edward, A Voyage to East Indies, 85. 

3 Foster...£or/y Travels in India (William Finch, 1608-1611) pp. 138-139. 

* Foster, 139. 
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the local governor provided a special guard of horse.^ The west 
districts were full of cattle, the east miserable and barren. The 
towns and villages were built of mud and even BurhSnpur though 
with trade enough to attract an English factory, and described^ as 
very great, rich and full of people, was, except for the houses of 
the viceroy, the commander-in-chief and a few others, entirely of 
mud cottages.® About the rural parts Terry writes, “The villages 
stand very thick, but the houses are generally poor and base. All 
these country dwellings are set close together; none stands singly and 
alone. Some of the houses have earth walls mixed with straw set up 
just after the rains and having a long season to dry, stand firm; they 
are built low and many of them flat. Most of the cottages are 
miserably poor, little and base, built with very little charge, set up 
with sticks rather than timber, so that if they chance to fire, they may 
for very little be reedified Sir Thomas Roe saw prince Perviz on 
18th November 1615 and gave him presents. The English received 
a jarmdn from prince Perviz on 30th November to establish a factory 
at Burhanpur.® 

Prince Perviz was in the Deccan for well over seven years but 
made very little progress in his Deccan campaigns. In 1616, Jahangir 
replaced him by appointing prince Khurram to the viceroyalty of the 
Deccan. He settled the affairs of the Deccan more effectively than 
his brother had done. He made peace with Malik Ambar and 
Ibrahim Adil Sah II of Bijapur. The peace, however, was short¬ 
lived and Malik Ambar became active again. He forced the Moghals 
to fall back upon Burhinpur. The defeat of the Moghals was more 
due to quarrels among their generals than to lack of preparations. 
Jahangir sent reinforcements with the help of which the Maratha 
bands were scattered. The Moghals penetrated as far south as Khirki 
(1620). In tliis critical situation Malik Ambar sued for peace. It 
was readily granted. Khurram, now entitled, Sah Jahaft, returned 
to Burhanpur and occupied himself in reorganising the administra¬ 
tion which had been dislocated by two years of continuous 
warfare. 
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In 1623 Sah Jahan rebelled against his father. He moved to the 
Deccan, hotly pursued by imperial troops. Malik Ambar refused 
asylum to him and he could not secure substantial assistance from 
Qutb Sah of Golconffa. Sah Jahan was forced to flee towards the 
eastern provinces from where by taking a circuitous route he again 
returned to the Deccan. Malik Ambar now offered to help him. 
With the assistance rendered by Malik Ambar, Sah Jahan attacked 
Burhappur. He was, however, forced to fall back on Berar, with the 
arrival of prince Perviz and Mahabat Khan. The helpless Sah Jahan 


> Terry’s Voyages, 162. 

* Terry’s Voyages, 80. 

» Roe in Kerr’s Voyages, IX, 256-57. 

* Terry’s Voyages, 179-80. 

* Orme, Historical Fragments, 363-64. 
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now sought the pardon of his father. It was granted on condition of 
his ceding the forts of Rohtas in Bihar and Asir in Khandes and on 
his agreeing to send his two sons Dara and Aurahgzeb to the court. 

In 1626 Malik Ambar died. His death relieved to a great extent 
the pressure on the Moghals in the Deccan. Sah Jahan, after his 
submission had stayed in the Deccan. In the meanwhile 
Perviz had died in October 1626 and Khan Jahan was in 
supreme commands of the Decoan affairs. He surrendered 
a large portion of Moghal territory including Ahmadnagar 
and the southern tableland of Berar in consideration of 

a large gift in money from the Ahmadnagar minister Hamid Khan. 
In November 1627 Jahangir died and was succeeded by his son 
Sah Jahan. He forgave Khan Jahan for his treacherous conduct and 
appointing him to the viceroyalty of the Deccan, ordered him to 
recover Balaghat which he had surrendered in the previous reign.’ 
Soon after the beginning of Sah Jahans reign Kh^des suffered from 
the two-fold calamity of war and famine. Khan Jahan who did not 
carry out the instructions of Sah Jahan to recover Balaghat was re¬ 
called and Mahabat Khan was appointed in his place as the viceroy 
of the Deccan He was represented by his son Khan Zaman. Khan 
Jahan, suspecting that he had lost the trust of the emperor, fled from 
Agra with a large body of troops and made his way to the Deccan. 
The imperial power now held only east Khandes and part of Berar. 
Khan Jahan was pursued by imperial troops, but he escaped to 
Daulatabad. He was well received by the king and entrusted with 
the task of conquering the territoiy actually held by the Moghals. 
So serious was the revolt of Khan Jahan that Sah Jahan took the 
field in person. In 1629 a Moghal force invaded Balaghat but was 
defeated by Khan Jahan. Sah Jah5n now thought of a concerted 
action against the rebel. On his way to the Deccan he halted at 
Burhanpur and sent three armies into the hostile territory. One force 
under Khwaja Abul Hasan was sent west to Dhulia to command the 
route for supplies from Gujarat and to threaten Ahmadnagar from 
the west. The main army was concentrated at Deulgahv in the 
south of Berar, ready when the time came to attack from the north 
east. A third force was sent towards Telahgana. . Abul Hasan had 
a detachment of 8,000 horse under him. He was sent to take Nasik, 
Trimbak and Sahgamner. They passed the rainy season in the village 
of Dhulia near Laling fort. After the rains, they were joined by 
Ser Khain, governor of Gujarat, with i26,000 men who attacked 
Batora near Candur, ravaged the country and returned with great 
spoils. While Ser Khan was engaged at Candur, Khwaja Abul Hasan 
at the conclusion of rains, marched from the vicinity of the fort of 
Laling and entered Baglan. Finding that all the people had left 
their villages and fled to the hill s, he sent troops after them. Co m 

' It may be noted that when Shah Jahan on hearing of his father's death left 
for the north, Khan Jahan was opposed to him. Shah Jahan, therefore^ made 
a detour through Gujarat. Later before Shah Jahan assumed royalty Khan Jahan 
still believing that Shahryar or Dawar Baksh was more likely to succeed, left 
a small garrison at Burhanpur and marched to seize Mandu. He, however, 
offered submission when Shah Jahan ascended the throne. 
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and other necessaries were collected and many of the enemy killed 
or taken prisoners. In the east, Darya Khan, one of the rebel nobles 
with a force of Afghans attempted a diversion and marched towards 
C^dur and the ghat of Calisganv with the intention of attacking 
Eraiidol, Dharangahv and other places. Passing into Khandes by 
Calisganv, he ravaged the country.’ 

These losses were followed by a total failure of rains over the whole 
country from Ahmadabad to Daulatabad, lands famed for their 
richness became utterly barren, life was offered for a loaf but none 
would buy, rank for a cake but none cared for it; the overbounteous 
hand was stretched out to beg and the rich wandered in search of 
food. Dog’s flesh was sold, and the pounded bone of the dead was 
mixed with flour. The flesh of a son was preferred to his love. 
The dying blocked the roads and those who survived fled. Food 
houses were opened at Burhanpur. Every day soup and bread 
were distributed and each Monday Rs. 5,000 were given to the 
deserving poor. Tlie emperor and the nobles granted remissions of 
revenue. 

In 1634 Khandes was made into a stthha and included the present 
district of Khandes as far as Gajna. The districts of Sult^pur. and 
Nandurbar had formerly been joined to Malva. The country south 
of Khandei as far as Bhima was made into a separate subhii of 
which Daulatabad was the head. Both governments were in 
1636 united under Aurafigzob. “The country now under prince 
Aurahgzeb contains sixty-four forts, fifty-three of which are .situated 
on hills, the remaining eleven are in the plains. It is divided into 
four subMs (1) Daulatabad, with Ahmadnagar and other districts, 
(2) Telahgana situated in the subhd of Balaghat, (3) Khandes, with 
capital at Burhanpur, and (4) Berar with capital at Ellicpur. The 
whole of the third province and a part of the fourth is in the 
Payinghat. The jaim or total revenue of the four provinces is 
two arb of dams equivalent to five crores of mpees” Prince 
Aurahgzeb was now directed to subjugate Baglap, a task which 
he accomplished successfully in 1638. The Moghal power was 
now much more finnly established in Nasik and West Khandes, 
During the years of peace which followed, Sah Jahan introduced 
into Khandes Todar Mai’s famous revejiuc settlement. The land 
was measvvred, ,the produce of each bighd ascertained and the 
proportion to be paid to government settled for each field. Thi.s 
assessment long known in Khande^ as tankhd, continued to be tbe 
nominal standard till the introduction of British rule. At 
this time and till the close of the seventeeth century, 
the presence of large bodies of troops and of the courts of the 
emperor and many of his nobles, together with the centering 
of trade along routes that led through Khandes to Surat, 
greatly enriched the province.’ During the second viceroyalty 
of prince Aurahgzeb a complete reorganisation of the re\ enue system 
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1 Ball, Travels in India by Jean-Baptiste Tavernier, I, 30 
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of the Deccan provinces was undertaken. The work was entrusted 
to an ofiScer named Muriid Quali Khan who was appointed Diwan of 
Daulatabad and Telahgana and later placed in charge of Berar and 
Khandes also. The lenient assessment vi'as accompanied by active 
measures to repeople and reorganise the ruined villages and capital 
was advanced when required with the result that prosperity was 
for the time being restored. 

Bernier (1656-1658) mentions that Candeys (KhandeS) had three 
Sirkdrs, Burhanpur as the chief town and three hundred paragands, 
yielding Rs. 1,85,50,000 annually.^ According to Jean Baptiste 
Tavernier between Navapur and Burhaijpur was all a good country 

for wheat, rice and indigo. The government of this 

province was so important that it was conferred only upon a son 
or an uncle of the emperor. There was a considerable trade in this 
to\vn (Burhanpur) and both at Burhanpur itself and in all the 
provinces an enormous quantity of very transparent muslins were 
made which were exported to Persia, Turkey, Muscovie, Poland, 
Arabia, Grand Cairo and other places. Some ot these were dyed in 
various colours and ornamented with flowers and women made veils 
and scarfs of them. They also served for the covers of bed and for 
handkerchieves, such as were seen in FCurope with those who took 
snuff. There were other fabrics which were allowed to remain 
white with a strip or two of gold or silver running the whole length 
of the piece and at each of the ends from the breadth of one inch 
upto tweh’e or fifteen in some more, and in others less it is a tissue 
of gold, silver, and of silk with flowers and there is no reverse, one 
side being as beautiful as the other. There was hardly another 
province in the whole of India which had a greater abundance of 
cotton. The middle of the seventeenth century was the time of the 
highest posperity for this province.® 

During the period intervening between the fiist viceroyalty of 
prince Aurahgzeb in the Deccan and the end of his second 
viceroyalty there were no events of political importance to the 
Moghal possession of Khandes. Sah Jahan was desirous of main¬ 
taining peaceful relations with the kingdoms of Bijapur and 
Colconda and of allowing them to exist. Aurahgzeb desired other¬ 
wise. If the subsequent events after the imprisonment of Sah Jahan 
were any indication to his attitude, it must have been the restricting 
attitude of Sah Jahan that prevented Aurahgzeb from annexing these 
two kingdoms during his tenure of viceroyalty. Aurahgzeb, there¬ 
fore, did not interfere with these kingdoms after Sah Jahan had 
imposed his own arrangements upon them. This period saw the 
rise of the Maratha power under the leadership of Sivaji who had 

' Francois Bernier, Travels in ihe Mogul Empire, 458 ; Ormc, Historical 
Fragments, 5. 

* Jean Baptiste Tavernier took the following course, in his travel—From 
Navapur to Nandurbar, 9cos: Dol Medan, l4cos; Sindkheda, Teas; Thalner, 
lOcos; Chopra, 15toj,- Senquelis (Sankli), 13cos; Nabir (Raver), lOcos; Belleda, 
9cos; at Belkda loaded carts had to pay Burhanpur customs but the cart* 
which carried only passengers paid nothing. 
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carved out a separate principality from the remains of the fallen 
kingdom of Ahmadnagar and from annexing large chunks from the 
Bijapur territory. 

Sivaji wisely avoided measuring swords with the Moghals initially 
and though prince Aurahgzeb recognised the potential danger 
from Sivaji, he did not interfere with his activities. In 1656 
Aurahgzeb attacked Golconda but had to withdraw under orders 
from Sah Jahan, In the same year, under the pretext that Ali Adil 
Sah who had succeeded Muhammad Adil Sah was not in the true 
line of succession, Aurahgzeb attacked Bijapur. Aurahgzeb however 
had to patch up a hasty compromise with Bijapur when he heard of 
his father’s illness. He decided to proceed to the north. 

Aurahgzeb succeeded in the contest for the crown and assumed Aurangteb 
royalty after deposing his father. The assumption of royalty by 
Aurahgzeb changed the entire course of the political history (rf the 
Deccan. His object was to destroy the kingdoms of Bijapur and 
Golconda, crush the rising power of the Marathas and annex the 
whole of the Deccan. Though for the first twenty-five years of his 
reign the attention of Aurahgzeb was mainly centred in the north, he 
ceaselessly tried to extend his hegemony over the Deccan. In this 
he was naturally confronted by the power of the Deccan Sultans and 
by that of the Marathas. From 1658 to 1660 Sivaji consolidated his 
gains from Bijapur.^ In 1660 Aurahgzeb sent Sayasta Khan against 
Sivaji with a strong Moghal army which occupied Pooph and took the 
fort of Cakan. Sayasta Khan, was in Pooija for over three years 
when in 1663 Sivaji surprised him in a night attack. He was recalled 
by Aurahgzeb and in his place Jai Singh Was appointed to punish 
Sivaji. In 1664 Sivaji sacked the rich city of Surat unchecked, its 
cowardly governor having fled away without any attempt at resis¬ 
tance. The Moghal forces from Khandes arrived before Surat a w'eek 
after Sivaji had left that place and found it completely devastated. 

Jai Sihgh arrived in Deccan in 1665 and by skilful strategy forced 
Sivaji to submit to the Moghals. Sivaji ceded 23 forts to the Moghals 
and promised to serve with them by sending a contingent of 5,000 
horse. He paid a visit to Agra in 1666- He skilfully escaped from 
the detention of Aurahgzeb and safely reached the Deccan. For the 
next three years he was quietly making preparations and regrouping his 
forces. In 1670 he broke out again. He plundered Berar and carried 
raids in Moghal territory. In the same year he appeared before Surat 
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^ “ But the most remarkable circumstance of this expedition was the exaction 
of a writing from the village authorities on his route, in which they promised 
to pay to Sevagee or his oflScets, one fourth of the yearly revenue due to 
government. Regular receipts were promised on the part of Sivajee, which 
should not only exempt them from pillage but assure them protection. Hence 
we"hiay date the first imposition of Mahratta Chauth on a province immediately 
subject to the Moghals ” Dr. Balkrishna, I. part 11. 282, 299. 
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on 3rd October and caused the sack of that city for the second time 
Then followed a period of the most daring and far ranging raids into 
the Moghal provinces of Baglan, Aurangabad, Khande^ and Berar 
Early in December he himself traversed Khandes capturing some 
forts of the Baglan district on the way. His general Prataprav Gujai 
plundered Bahadarpura, a suburb of BurhaRpur and quickly passing 
into Berar plundered the rich city of Karanja.^ For the first time the 
Marafhas demanded the payment of one fourth of the revenue cauih? 
From this time the west was often disturbed by the Maratha-Moghal 
conflicts, and by the exactions of the Marathas who established 
themselves among the western hills. 

John Trotter, an EngUsh gunner in the Moghal service in his letter 
to Surat from Aurangabad also informs that Sivaji taking advantage 
, «f the quarrel between Prince Muazzam and Diler Khan sent his 
cavalry on plundering expeditions as far as Berar. The booty of one 
town , alone amounted to a orore of rupees, but it was still further 
augmented by the plunder of other rich places in the Jagir of Prince 
Muazzam.® When Sivaji was busy in. Berar and Khandes, his Pesva, 
Moropant Pihgje, entered Baglaq wresting Trimbak and other forts 
from the Moghals. He then entered West Khandes via Mulher and 
levied contributions right up to the fort of Salher. The fort of SaJhei 
was captured by the Marathas after a stiff battle. Aurahgzeb now 
realised the gravity of the situation and appointed his veteran general 
Mahabat Khan in supreme command for operations against Siv&ji. 
He was assisted by Daud Khan, Diler Khan, Bahadur Kh5n, Jasvant 

‘ In 1660 Khandesh was regarded as one of the few rich parts of the Moghal 
empire. Its revenue amounted to more than Rs. 2,70,00,000. The ways were 
safely guarded and it was full of villages and well peopled towns. Probably 
no part of India was richer in cotton, rice and indigo and in many places 
were sugarcane plantations with mills and furnaces to make sugar. At Burhan- 
pur the cloth trade was as great as in any part of India. The costly white 
clothes used by the rich as veils, scarfs, and kerchiefs were in special favour 
from the beautiful blending of silver and gold, Thevenots Voyages (1666), 
V, 212, 216. These reports of the great richness of Khandesh probably really 
refer only to the well watered west and to the rich Tapi valley. Ogilby’s 
(1676) Account (Atlas, V, 236-278), that though pleasant and fruitful near the 
Tapi, Khandesh was in most parts barren, unwholesome, .sandy and dry, seems 
more likely to be correct. Even in the rich parts, according to Bernier (Letters, 
Bombay Edition, III, 71), the ground was tilled almost by force and consequently 
very ill tilled, and the weavers were wretchedly poo'r. It was no small thing 
wherewith to live and clothe themselves narrowly. 

; . 2-" Tiiemews of .the town, is that Sevagee bath passed by Braropore upon 
'Rajah jeswansing’s forbidding him to come there for which said Rajah hatfi 
received.two or three laks of rupees of the kings treasure there and Sevagee 
marched to Corringa (Karanja) a rich town further in the country ; which he 
hath very severely plundered and carried all the men of note in it, but one 
of the most eminent men of all who escaped in woman’s apparel. From the 
other towns and villages, in the country thereabout and near Nandraband be 
hath taken writings that they will pay him i part (Chauth) of the revenues there” 
Dr. Balkrishna 282 eft. F. R. Surat, Vol. 105, Fol., 93 from Surat, 19th 
December 1670. 

^ Dr, Balkrishna, 283-85 eft. F. R. Surdt, Vol. 105, Fol. 150, 151 Aurangabad, 
20th December 1670. 
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Singh and other Moghal and Rajput officers of renown, 'fheir con¬ 
certed moves, however, failed to have any impression on Sivaji. 
Aurahgzeb suspected a secret understanding between Mahabat 
Khan and Sivaji. He recalled Mahabat Khan and appointed 
Bahadur Kh^ and Diler Khan in his place.’ A Moghal 
force under Ikhlas Khan laid siege to S^hcr in 1672. Bahadur 
Khan and Diler Khan, came suddenly upon Poona. Pratap 
Rav, Anand Rav Makaji, Moropant Pihgle and other Maratha 
commanders played havoc in Khandes and signally defeated 
Ikhlas Khan in front of Salher. Bahadur Khan and Diler Khan had 
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to hurry towards Baglan. In 1674 Sivaji was crowned king at Coronation of 

Rayagad. In the following year Sivaji led an expedition through Shivaji. 

Baglan, Khandes and Berar plundering the Moghal territory right 

from Aurangabad northward. Among other places, Sivaji pillaged 

and burnt the English factory at Dharangahv near Eran^ol. He 

sacked and burned the great marts of Copda and Dharangahv, two of 

the most flourishing places in the district. One detachment of his 

army pushed to the walls of Burhanpur, plundering all the opulent 

marts of cloth between Burhanpur and Aurangabad.^ 

In the beginning of December 1679, Sivaji set oflF from Rairee Sambhafi. 
(Rayagad) with a chosen body of horse and suddenly appeared in 
the country between Aurangabad and Burhanpur. Dorigong 
(Dharangaiiv) where the English had factors, Chupra (Cop<fa) and 
other great marts were again plundered and Burh^pur shut its gates. 

At the same time, Morah Pundit (Moropandit) with another body 
of horse, plundered along the western side of the mountains.** 

The death of Sivaji in 1680 did little to restore peace in the region.* 

His son Sambhaji succeeded him to the throne and declared his inten¬ 


tion to fight out the Moghal menace. He proclaimed his support to 


1 Bhimsen Saxena in his Tarike Dilkusha states that the Marathas had twice 
ravaged the district of Khandesh. In order to prevent further Maratha incursions 
into Khandesh and Berar Bahadur Khan decided to protect the entrances through 
the ghats by raising ramparts thereabout. He built such ramparts at Fardapur, 
Tondapur, Malkapur, Bararpuri Rajder, Lakhanwada, Mange, Devgaon, Rajura 
and Dilerpur and appointed a Faujdar to each place. 

Bhimsen further states that at this time Aurangzeb appointed Rai Makrand 
as the Faujdar of Nandurbar. He was, however, ordered to remain in the camp 
of Bahadur Khan and send a deputy to Nandurbar. Accordingly he sent 
Gangaram Nagar as his deputy to Nandurbar. Gangaram managed the affairs 
over there extremely well. He punished the rebel zamindars, forced them to 
pay tribute and collected the land revenue as fixed by the government. After 
some time Rai Makrand went over to Nandurbar and stayed there for a few 
days and returned. On receiving orders from his Majesty to proceed again to 
Nandurbar, he went there, where shortly afterwards he died. Bahadur Khan 
recalled Gangaram and instructed him to confiscate the estates of Rai Makrand. 
But not much was found as expected by Bahadur Khan. Bahadur Khan absorbed 
Gangaram in his service. 

“ Orme, Historical Fragments, 47. 

® Orme, Historical Fragments, 84-85 ; Dr. Balkrishna, 360 c/. F.R. Surat, Vol. 

IV, p. 105. 

^ Orme, Historical Fragments, 84, 143. 
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Akbar, the rebel son of Aurangzeb, and promised to accompany him 
to Burhanpur with 30,000 troops and there would proclaim him 
emperor of the Moghals.^ Akbar had journeyed through Khandes 
and Baglan and descended into north Kohkan arriving at Pali on 1st 
June 1681. Aurangzeb sent his othei- son Azam with a large arniy 
into the Deccan in pursuit of Akbar, and himself followed him. 
Early in 1681 Sambhaji fell upon Bahadurpur about three miles east 
of Burhanpur, a rich place with many bankers and merchants. Jewels, 
money and goods from all parts of the world were found there in 
abundance. He surrounded and attacked this place and also another 
town called Hafdapura which was outside the fortifications and his 
attack was so sudden and unexpected especially upon Bahadurpur 
that no one was able to save a dam or a dirdm of his property or a 
single one of his wife and children. The imperial general Makar Khan 
and his men saw the smoke of the town rising to the sky but he was 
not strong enough to attack the plunderers, so he shut himself up 
within Burhanpur and looked after the security of its gates and 
defences. Seventeen other places of note in the neighbourhood of 
the city all wealthy and flourishing were plundered and burnt. 
Aurangzeb arrived in Burhanpur on 13th November 1681. He 
moved to Aurangabad on 22nd March 1682. Knowing that Sambhaji 
and his rebel son would work their way to the north through northern 
Kohkan and Gujarat he had sent his general Sihab-ud-din Khan 
with Dalpat Bundela in that direction. Nothing was achieved by the 
Moghals in 1682 and 1683 and he recalled his officers to his side in 
April 1683. Aurangzeb opened up a new offensive in 1684 and sent 
an army in Khande^. The Moghal army then passed to the south. 
No sooner were the Moghals gone than in 1685 Sambhaji overran and 
plundered the whole district, and retired ravaging the country along 
the base of the Satmala hills towards Nasik. “In January 1685 ten 
thousand horse set off from Rayagad under four generals and ravaged 
the Country as far as Burhanpur, with more than ordinary haste and 
devastation. The English factors at Dharanganv had but two hours 
to escape and every house in the town was either pillaged or burnt. 
The whole country was in flames. Aiuahgzeb sent 6,000 horse from 
Ahmadnagar under the command of Bahadur Khan, who never came 
within six days of the pursuit. He soon after sent his son Kam Bak? 
with 12,000 more, to command at Brampore (Burhanpur) ; which 
was his first establishment in public business.^ 


Capture of After his daring raids into Khandes, Sambhaji returned to Panhala. 

Sambhaji. Aurangzeb marched to his conquest of Bijapur and Golconda. The 
kingdom of Bijapur fell in 1686 and Golconda capitulated in, 1687. 
Aurangzeb was now free to deal with Sambhaji. Sambhaji was 
captured on 1st February 1689 at Sahgamesvar and cruelly executed 
at Koreganv on 11th March 1689. The death of Sambhaji did not 
dampen the spirit of the Maratha State. The people rose to the 
occasion and carried a ceaseless struggle against the emperor 


' Orme, Historical Fragmenis, 106. 

“ Ortne, Historical Fragments, I'43-44. 
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ultimately leading to bis withdrawal and death in 1707. For twenty 
years the struggle went on. Forts were taken and retaken and from 
time to time the Mara^has spread over the country burning and 
pillaging the Moghal territory. 

After the death of Sambhaji in 1689 Rajaram, his brother, assumed 
power at Rayagad. The Moghal general Zulpikar Khan besieged 
Rayagad from where Rajaram made good his escape first to 
Panhala and then to Jinji. The conflict between the Moghals and 
the Marathas now shifted to Jinji in the south, which was besieged by 
Zulpikar Khto in 1690 after the fall of Rayagad in 1689. The 
Marathas under the leadership of Santaji, Dhanaji Ramcandrapant 
and other Maratha officers inflicted crushing defeats upon the 
Moghals. “In 1697 Nima Sindhia (Nemaji Sinde) and other officers 
of Rama Raja with an iirmy of 8,000 horse came to the district 
of Nandurbar and attacked and burned several villages. When 
he heard that Husain AU Khan* was approaching from Thalner, he 
suspended his operations against Nandurbar and went to meet him. 
Husain Khan had only seven or eight hundred horse and two or 
tlyee thousand provincial musketeers and archers, but be went 
forth to meet Nima Sindhia. The number of Sindhia’s forces enabled 
him to surround Husain Ali Khan about three hundred of whose men 
were killed. The day went against Hussain Ali. He received two 
or three wounds. Dripping with blood he threw himself from his 
elephant, but he had no strength left for fighting. He was 
surrounded and made prisoner. All his baggage, his men, and 
elephants were captured. In addition to the cash which the 
Marathas had got by plunder, they fixed two lakhs of rupees as the 
price of the ransom of the prisoners. After much exertion, nearly 
1,80,000 rupees were raised from the Jdgirs and from the property 
which had been left in the town of Thalner. To make up the balance, 
the sardfs and merchants of Nandurbar were importuned to raise 
a sum, small or great by way of loan. But they would not consent. 
The inhabitants of the town of Nandurbar had not paid the cauth 
to the Marathas and being supported by the faujddrs, they had closed 
their gates which had greatly annoyed the Marathas. Husain Ali 
Khan was also greatly incensed by their refusal to assist him; so he 
took counsel with the Marathas and agreed that after a siege of a day 
or two and some exhibition of force, he would open the gates to 
them. He made it a condition that the rayats should not be 
plundered but that the great and wealthy men, the sardfs, the 
merchants and the mukadams miglit be put to the rack and tortured 
until the balance of the ransom due to the Marathas was discharged. 
The result was that a sum of 1,40,000 rupees was paid to the 
Marathas instead of 80,000. Husain Ali Khan himself realised 30,000 
rupees. When this (the result of the action) was reported to 
Aurahgzeb, he was very angry and said that there was no use in 
fighting when one was too weak to win”.^ While speaking about 
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^ He later became the prime minister of the Moghal empire under the title 
Sayyad Abdullah. 

’ Elliot—VII. 362-63. 

Vf 4667—8a 
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the Marathas, Khafi Khan says “with large armies they invaded the 
Subhas of Deccan and Ahmadab^ and Majva for the purpose of 
collecting the Cavih and they plundered and ravaged wherever they 

went.when the fauzddrs or zaminddrs of a place refused 

to pay the Cauth and made no proposition, the Mahrattas attacked 
the place and thoroughly ravaged it. If after investing a place for 
some days, they found themselves unable to take it, they moved 
away.” 

In this way the towns of Nandurbar, Sultanpur and Jamud and 
many other well-known towns of Burhanpur, Berar and other 
Subhas of the Deccan were invested by 28,000 horsemen for two or 
three weeks who were finally beaten off.^ 

Towards the end of the reign of Aurangzeb, Rani Tarabai widow 
of Rajaram kept up the struggle with the emperor till the latter’s 
death. 

Munim Khan Aurangabad! in his work Savdneh Ddkkan gives the 
following details of the province of KhandeS under the Moghais. It 
consisted of six districts or &irkds as they were known then. 
(1) Asir, (2) Baglai), (3) Bijagarh, (4) Handia, (5) Nandurbar and 
(6) Galna. The district of Asir with headquarters at Burhanpur 
covered the major part of Kh^dei Under the Moghais, Nandurbar 
was a separate district. The province of Khandes, excluding the 
districts of Bij&garh and Handi^i now in Madhya Prade^, was com¬ 
posed of 74 Mahals with Asir (excluding Asir and Burhappur now 
in Madhya Prades), 31 Mahals, Baglap 30 Mahals, Gajna, 7 Mahdh 
.and Nandurbar 6 Mahals. Munim Khan only gives the number 
of villages in Asir district which was 3,079. The figures of revenue 
given by Munim Khan for the three districts of Khandes, viz., Baglari, 
Galna and Nandurbar were Rs. 3,90,701, Rs. 2,14,179 and Rs. 6,59,039 
respectively. 

In 1707 Aurangzeb died leaving behind him the fields of these pro¬ 
vinces devoid of trees and bare of crops, their places being taken by 
the bones of men and beasts. Instead of verdure all was black and 
barren. There have died in his armies over a hundred thousand souls 
yearly and of animals pack-oxen, camels and elephants etc. over three 
hundred thousand. In the Deccan provinces from 1702 to 1704 plague 
and famine prevailed. In these two years there expired over two 
million souls. After Aurahgzeb’s death the disorders increased 
still further. The province of Khande^ had been totally 
desolated. Aurahgzeb’s son Azam Sah who was in the Deccan 
proceeded to the north to contest his claim to the throne against his 
elder brother Muazzam alias Sah Alam. Sahu, the son of Sambhaji 
who was in confinement quitted the Moghal camp at Doraha and pro¬ 
ceeded towards the Deccan to claim the Maratha Kingship. With 

^ EUiot, VII, 464-65, Tarikhe Rahalafza states that in 1703 Nemaji Shindc 
and Parsoji Bhosle with 30,000 troops besieged Burhanpur. They burned 
all the suburbs. After some time for a period of two or three years the 
conditions in Burhanpur g'rew so worse that dead people could be found in 
the streets. Parents were willing to sell their children for a loaf of bread 
{Marathe va Nizam, p. 27). 
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fifty or sixty men he went off to Mohan Singh Rival, a rebellious 
ruler in the difficult mountain country of Bijagarh, Sultanpur and 
Nandurbar. He supplied Sahu with some necessary equipment. Sahu 
then went on to a Marathi named Ambu but more famous under the 
name of Pand (probably Amrtrav Kadam Binde) who was an active 
rebel against the Moghals. He held the fort of Kokarmanda in Sultan¬ 
pur and ravaged the whole country from Surat to Burhappur. 
He furnished Sahu with a body of men and sent him to his native 
country. Sahu succeeded in claiming royalty by defeating Tarabai, 
the wife of his uncle, Rajaram. In the Moghal war of succession 
for the throne Sih Alam succeeded against his brother in the battle 
fought at Jajau and ascended the throne under the title of Bahadur 
Sah. Though one of the conditions of Sahu’s release from the 
Moghal confinement was the recognition of the right of the Marathas 
to collect cauth and sardesmukhi from the six Moghal provinces of 
the Deccan, the formal deeds were yet to be obtained. 
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In the year 1709-1710 TulsI Bai, widow of the Marafha chief Episode of 
Nimbajkar with fifteen or sixteen thousand horse came demanding 
payment of the Cauth to the town of Ramvir seven kos from Burhan- 
pur. Having surrounded the sardl of Ramvir, in which a great 
number of travellers and villagers had taken refuge, she sent 
a message to Mir Ahmad Khan subhedar demanding pay¬ 
ment of eleven lakhs as Cauth to save the town and the men who 
were besieged in the sardi. Mir Ahmad in his contempt for a female 
warrior, having got together a force of eight or nine thousand horse, 
part his own and part obtained from the faujddrs of the vicinity and 
with all the officials of Burhanpur, marched out of that place on the 
9th of Muharram. 

The enemy (Tulsi Bai) having got intelligence of his approach, left 
three or four thousand men in charge of their baggage and marched 
to meet Mir Ahmad Khan with four or five thousand veteran horse. 

The remainder of the Maratha force was sent to invest and plunder the 
suburbs of Burhanpur. Mir Ahmad Khan was severely wounded 
in the sharp encounter which he had with the enemy in the course 
of two or three days; but hearing of the investment of Burhanpur 
he turned to succour the besieged. Wherever he went, the enemy 
hovered round him and kept up a continuous fight. Zafar Khan was 
wounded fighting bravely, and finding that the enemy’s force was 
increasing he deemed it necessary for saving his life to take a son 
of Ahmad Khan with him and go to the city. The men of his 
rearguard were nearly all killed and his remaining men endeavoured 
to save their lives by flight. Many were made prisoners. Mir 
Ahmad Khan, who was left alone fighting with the enemy, received 
several wounds, and fell from his horse; but he dragged himself half 
dead under a tree where he breathed his last. 


In 1712 Bahadur Sah died and after a short reign by Jahandar Sah, Jahandar Shah, 
Farrukhsiyar ascended the throne on 17th January 1713. The new 
emperor conferred the viceroyalty of the six provinces of the Deccan 
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upon Cinkilic Khan (the son of Gaziuddin Firoz Jung, a nobleman 
of Aurahgzeb’s time) with his headquarters at Aurangabad and 
deputies in each of the component provinces. The title of Nizam-ul- 
mulk Khan-i'Khanan was also conferred upon him. The viceroyalty 
of Nizam-ul-mulk was, however, short-lived. He was recalled to 
Delhi and in his place Amir-ul-umra Sayyad Husain Ali Khan was 
appointed in 1715.^ At the same time Najabat Khan was appointed 
subhedar of Burhanpur for civil aflFairs and Haider Quli Khan his 
diwdn for revenue matters. Nizam-ul-mulk accordingly left 
Aurangabad With the intention of proceeding to court and got 
as far as Burhanpur. There he found two or three Maratha leaders 
v/ho were making threatening demonstrations; sO' he took horse and 
went forth to attack them. The Mara^thas were unable to make any 
resistance and after chastising and pursuing them for forty hos, he 
returned to Burhanpur and resumed his journey tb the court. 

Husain Ali Khan who was on his journey from Delhi towards the 
Deccan passed within one or two kos of Nizam-ul-mulk. At the fort 
of Akbarpur, on the Narmada, Husain Ali heard that Daud Khan 
Panni, subhedar of Ahmadabad, was appointed to the Subhedan of 
Khandes and in pursuance of these orders had come to Burhanpur. 
Intelligence also reached him that Daud Khan had received, secret 
orders to do away with him (Husain Ali Khan) and the emperor 
had also held a promise to Daud Kh§.n of his being appointed to the 
subheddri of the Deccan. Daud Kh^, under these circumstances 
refused to make his submission to Husain Ali Khan, and a conflict 
between the two seemed inevitable. Daud Khan relied upon his 
close alliance with numerous Marafha chiefs including Nemaji Sinde" 
who had already accepted service with the Moghals. He had come 
with several other chiefs and had encamped near Burhanpur, so that 
at the proper time he might join the stronger party. The dispute 
came to the test of battle. Husain Ali Khan had 15,000 horse with 
him while Daud Khan had not more than three to four thousand 
Afghan horse. A great battle was fought in the plain of the Lai 

‘ During his short viceroyalty of two years, Nizam-ul-mulk tried to settle the 
country but could not do much against the Maiatha Officers who had stretched 
everywhere for the collection of chauth. In 1713 the Marathas looted a caravan 
going from Surat and Ahmadabad to Aurangabad and killed Muhammad 
Ibrahim Khan Tabrizi, Bakhshi and Kakinigar of Baglan. (ISffi Century Deccan 
p. 51). Lala Mansaram in his biography of Nizam-ul-mulk, Maslre Nizami, 
says that Amboji, the zamindar of Sinnak had a rift with Khandoji Dabhade. 
He arrived at the Nizam’s camp with 1,000 horsemen and represented to the 
Nizam that “ Khandoji Dabhade has constructed a fort at the village of Mahur 
in the taluka of Baglan The parganas of Sultanpur and Nandurbar were 
within the jurisdiction of the Nizam. Amboji further submitted that “ Khandoji 
has fixed Mahu'r as his place of residence. He plundered merchandise coming 
from Surat and Ahmadabad. He has spread devastation in the whole area. 
If the Nizam were to appoint a small force_ Khandoji could be put down 
successfully”. The Nizam appointed Umar Khan with 1,000 horsemen to this 
campaign. Umar Khan penetrated into the enemy territory and dismantled 
the gadhis of Khandoji. He captured a number of his dependents and brought 
them to the presence of the Nizam (Idth Century Deccan, p, 54). 

2. Farrukhsiyar had sent orders to Shahu to resist Hussain Ali Khan. 
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Bagh of Burha^ipur. Victory seemed imminent for Daud Khan when 
he defeated Mir Muirif, his opposite number in the field of battle 
and confusion seemed to prevail in Husain All's ranks. But a chance 
musket ball stmck Baud Khan at this moment and killed him. 
Victory thus declared for, the Amir-ul-umra Husain Ali Khan. 
Nemaji Sinde and the other Maratha chiefs who had joined Husain 
Ali Khan ofifered their congratulations to him on his victory. 
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After the defeat of Daud Khan, Husain Ali Khan went to 
Aurangabad and busied himself in settling the country. Sahu had 
appointed in each of the two subhds of the Deccan, a Maratha chief 
as subheddr for the collection of Maratha couth in the same way as 
imperial subheddrs were appointed. Khanderav Dabhade held the 
subM of Khandes- On the road to the port of Surat he 
had built a mud fort and placed a garrison in it. All caravans 
that passed were required to pay the couth. If they agreed 
to pay, they passed safe; if not they were plundered, the men were 
made prisoners and were not released until a ransom was paid for. 
Husain Ali sent his Bakh^I, Zulfikar Beg with three or four thousand 
horse and five or six thousand musketeers to chastise Khapderav. 
After Zulfikar Beg had passed through the pass beween Aurangabad 
and Khandes^ he learnt that Khanderav was near the confines of 
Bagl^ and Ga)na. Zulfikar Beg attackedKhapdeiravbut Khapderav 
withdrew with a view to drawing the enemy in pursuit. His plan 
succeeded and Zulfikar Beg along with his contingent was killed. 
The rest of his army surrendered and were made prisoners, Not 
one bullock, camel or horse belonging to that army was saved.^ 

Husain Ali now sent RajS Muhakkim Singh, his divan with a 
suitable force against Khanderav. He also directed his own brother 
Saif-ud-din Ali Khm, the subheddr of Khandes to support the 
Raja. Saif-ud-din had gone out of Burhanpur towards Sultanpiir 
and Nandurbar for settling the country. These two pursued 
Khanderav in the hope of retaliating upon him or of removing his 
posts so that they might no longer trouble the country and the people 
of Khandei But they accomplished nothing. His garrisons which 
were posted in various places held their ground. 


Two or three years of Hu-sain Ali Khan’s government passed in 
quarrels with the emperor. Although he raised a large army he 
could not show the vigour that was necessary nor effect such a settle¬ 
ment as he himself desired. Neither could he put down the Maratha 
encroachment in the six subhds of Deccan and in the provinces of 
Malva and Gujarat. Ultimately Husain Ali Khan acting upon the 
advice of Anvar Khan, one of the fiaikh Zadds of Burhanpur and 
other trusted nobles availed himself of the services of a Brahman 
named Sankaraji Malhar Nargundkar. Negotiations were opened 

‘ The details given by Khafi Khan in his Muntakhab-ul-lubab and by Lala 
Mansaram in his Masire Nizami are substantially the same. 
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through him with Raja Sahu and a treaty was made on the following 
terms among others with the Marathas : 

(1) That all territories known as Sivaji’s Svardjya together with 
the forts therein should be delivered to Sahu in full 
possession; 

(2) That such territories as had been recently conquered by 
the Marathas in KhandeS, Berar, Gondvana, Hyderabad and 
Karnatak as described in the annexure to the treaty should 
also be ceded to them as part of the Maratha kingdom; 


(3) That the Marathas should be allowed to collect cauth and 
sardesmukhl from all the six Moghal subhas of the south; 
in return for the cauth the Marathas were to serve the 
emperor with a contingent of 15,000 troops for his protec¬ 
tion and in return for the sardeimukht the Marathas were to 
be responsible for maintaining order by preventing roberry 
and rebellions.^ 

Besides this there were in many places villages which had been 
laid waste by the Marathas and which had been again brought into 
cultivation under special agreements, such as the districts about 
Nandurbar in Khande^, in Berar and in other places. The Marathas 
paid no heed to special contracts made by Husain Ali Khan but 
conceding the third share belonging to the Jagirdar they made the 
following arrangement. They recognised three shares, one was for 
the Jagirdar, one they took for themselves and the third they left 
to the rayats. 

Farrukhsiyar refused to agree and ratify the terms of this treaty. 
He appointed his own nominees to several important offices in the 
Deccan. They were, however, put down by Husain Ali Khan. 
Farrukhsiyar, in apprehension of his powerful minister now recalled 
Nizamul-mulk from Moradabad, Sarbulandkhan from Patna and Ajit 
Singh from Gujarat. Husain Ali’s brother Sayyad Abdullah also sent 
urgent calls to his brother to repair to Delhi. Husain Ali pro¬ 
ceeded towards north accompanied by Balaji Viivanath, Sahu’s 
Pesvd and a Maratha contingent of 15,000 horse. The arrival of 
Husain Ali with the Marathas rendered the situation in Delhi more 
critical. The Sayyad brothers, however, soon assumed supremacy, 
deposed Farrukhsiyar and after successively putting on the throne 
Muhammad two princes, one after the other, finally installed Muhammad Sah as 
Shah, the emperor. As soon as the palace revolution was over the Sayyad 
brothers, prepared the formal grants for Svardjya, cauthai and sardes- 

‘ Shahu after his return from the Moghal captivity conferred the rights of 
collecting chauthai and sardeshmukhi {Mokasa) in the Moghal Deccan upon 
his numerous officers. There is a mention in Maratha historical documents that 
the Mokasa of Berar, Khandesh, Nemad, Handia, Malwa and Bhaganagar was 
conferred on Kanhoji Bhosle by Shahu on 24th January 1717. With the 
incursions of the Peshwas in Khandesh, it appears that Kanhoji never did 
actually execute his rights of collecting chauth and sardeshmukhi in Khandesh. 
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mukht and delivered them to Balaji duly ratified under the imperial 
seal. Husain Ali, in the meanwhile, had appointed his nephew, Alam 
Ali Khan as his deputy in the subhedari of the Deccan. Nizam-ul 
mulk was appointed to the mhJieddri of Malva. The new emperor 
soon became tired of the high handedness of the Sayyad brothers 
and wrote to Nizam-ul-mulk about it. When the Sayyad brothers 
came to know of it, they decided to reduce the power of Nizam-ul- 
mulk, cancelled his appointment to the subhedari of Malva and asked 
him his choice for the subheddn of any of the subhas of Agra, 
Allahabad, Multan or Burhanpur. Nizam-ul-mulk disregarded these 
orders and proceeded to the Deccan at the head of 12,000 troops. 
When he crossed the Narmada he was joined by Bustam Beg Khan, 
Faujddr of Bijagarh. An envoy from Usman Khan, an officer from 
the fort of Asir, also met him and proposed to surrender the fortress. 
On the 16th Rajah he took possession of this important stronghold. 
Nizam-ul-mulk then sent Muhammad Ghiy^ Khan to reduce Burhan¬ 
pur. Alam Ali Khan sent Muhammad Anvar Khan to defend 
Burhaijpur. This man was, however, wanting in courage and gave 
up in despair. At Burhanpur Nizam-ul-mulk was joined by Ivaj 
Kh^, the Governor of Berar. Nizam-ulmulk remained there for some 
time to get his artillery in order. Alarmed at this development the 
Sayyad brothers sent their trusted and spirited partisan Dilavar Ali 
Khan to put down Nizam-ul-mulk. They at the same time instructed 
Alam Ali Khan to obstruct the southward march of the Nizam. But 
Nizam-ul-mulk defeated and killed both of them in the battles fought 
at Khandva on 19th June 1720 and at Balapur on 10th August 1720 
respectively. The victory of Nizam-ul-mulk threw the Sayyad 
brothers in consternation. The Emperor Muhammad Sah shortly 
afterwards brought about their downfall. Confrontation between 
the Marathas and Nizam-ul-mulk seemed inevitable now, because 
Nizam-ul-mulk refused to uphold the claims of Shau to the cauthai 
and sardesmukhi of the six subhas of the Mogbal Deccan, The new 
Pesvd of Sahu, Bajirav had two meetings with Niz^-ul-muUc but no 
compromise was effected. Nizam-ulmulk was absent from the 
Deccan for two years from 1721 to 1723 when he was called upon 
by the emperor to take charge of the office of the Wazir.^ He was, 
however, soon disgusted of the fickleness of the emperor and the 
court intrigues and refusing to obey the order of the emperor 
appointing him to the charge of Oudh he straightaway marched to 
the Deccan. The emperor wrote to Sahu and Mubariz Khan to put 
down the rebel Nizam-ul-mulk. Sahu, however, did not take an 
immediate decision but dispatched Bajirav with orders to act as 
circumstances would permit. Bajirav welcomed this opportunity. He 
left Satara in January 1724 and passing some time in north KhandeS 
crossed the Narmada on May 8, 1724. He arrived in close 
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‘ Nizam-ul-mulk left the Deccan after appointing as his deputy his aunt's 
husband, Iwaj Khan Azduddowlah. During the Wazirship of Nizara-ul-mulk 
Abdurrahim Khan Nasiruddowlah was the governor of Khandesh. He was the 
step brother of Shahbuddin Firoz Jung, the father of Ni/.am-ul-mulk. He 
continued in his post till 1729. 
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proximity to the Nizam’s camp at Sihore. Mubariz Khan was in two 
minds but ultimately decided to oppo.se Nizam-ul-mulk when he 
received orders confirming him to the viceroyalty of the Deccan. 
The issue was fought in the field of battle at Sakharkhedla on 30th 
September 1724 in which Nizam-ul-mulk emerged victorious. The 
Marathas fought on the side of Nizam-ul-mulk.^ Nizam-ul-mulk now 
became supreme in the Deccan. The suhJm of the Deccan along 
with the province of Khandes now passed under Nizam-ul-mulk who 
maintained only a formal pretence of relationship with the Delhi 
emperor.^ 

The period that followed the battle of Sakharkhedla witnessed 
the mounting struggle between the Marathas who tried to enforce 
the rights received by them in 1719 and Nizam-ul-mulk who opposed 
the enforcement of these rights. To sustain his attitude Nizam-ul- 
mulk set up Sambhaji of Kolhapur against Chatrapati Sahu. 
Sambhaji left Kolhapur in September 1726 and joined Nizam-ul-mulk. 
Nizam-ul-mulk had won over many of Sahu’s oflBcers and instigated 
them to create trouble in the Maratha State. He also prepared a vast 
army to invade the Maratha territory. Sahu, who had first thought 
of reaching a compromise with Nizam-ul-mulk accepted the challenge 
and ordered Bajirav to deal with Nizam-ul-mulk. Nizam-ul-mulk 
made the Poona district his main objective. Bajirav decided to attack 
the outlying provinces of the Deccan Subhd. He crossed the 
Godavari near Puptambe and plundered Jalna and Sindkhed defeating 
Ivaj Khan who opposed him on November 5, 1727. Bajirav then 
proceeded through Berar and then suddenly directing his course to 
the north-west entered Khandes, crossed the Tapi at Kokarmunda 
and with lightning speed entered eastern Gujarat. Here he learnt 
of the ravages of Nizam-ul-mulk in the environs of Poona. To draw 
away the Nizam from Poona, Bajirav gave out that he would 
devastate Burhanpur and reached Betavad in Khandes on February 
14, 1728. Bajirav’s calculations proved correct and Nizam-ul-mulk 
moved northwards and crossed Godavari to find himself suddenly 
trapped on February 28 in difficult terrain near Palkhed. Nizam-ul- 
mulk was left with no alternative but to surrender on the terms 
dictated by the Marathas. Of the principal terms of agreement, the 
following were important viz., all administrative or diplomatic 
measures for the government of the six Moghal subhas should be 
executed through the agency of the Marathas, who would fully guard 
the imperial interests. The previous grants of Svarajya and Sardes- 

’ Eighteenth Century Deccan, p. 24. 

“ In 1720 AnwaV Khan Qutubuddowlab wa.s the governer of Khandesh. He 
was replaced after the battle by Nizam-ul-mulk with Dilawar Khan. Marahmat 
Khan (1720-1722) was appointed in his place. Ali Akbar Khan was appointed 
as the diwan and Muhammad Muali Khan as the Bakhshi of Burhanpu'r. 
Marahmat Khan was made a tnansabdar of 5,000 with the title of Gaznafar 
Jung. Later due to complaints received against him, he was transferred by 
Nizam-ul-mulk as the Faujdar of Baglan. 
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iniikhl should be confirmed.^ Thus Nizam-ul-mulk acknowledged the 
Maratha claims long ago ratified by the Moghal emperor during the 
time of the Sayyads, Sahu’s collectors were restored to all their 
former places. The treaty, however, could not bring lasting peace to 
the Deccan as Nizam-ul-mulk could not tolerate the growing power 
of the Marathas, either in the south or in the north. In 1728 Bajirav 
and his brother Cimaji Appa planned an invasion of Malva. Cimaji 
took the western route through Bagl^ and Khandes and Bajirav took 
the eastern route through Ahmadnagar, Berar, Candrapur and 
Devgad. Cimaji won a decisive victory over Giridbar Bahadur, the 
Governor of Malva, on 29th November 1728 at Amjhera. In the 
following year Bajirav rescued Chatrasal of Bundelkhand from 
the clutches of Muhammad Bangas, the Moghal Govemor of 
Allahabad. These events greatly perturbed Nizam-ul-mulk. In 
1729, Khanderav Dabhade, to whom GujarM and parts of Khandes 
were assigned by Sahu, died. In 1730 Cimaji entered the province 
of Gujarat and wrested from Sarbuland Khan, the governor, the 
Maratha claims of chautMi and sardesmukhi- Trimbakrav, the son 
of Khanderav lodged a complaint against the Pesm with Sahu. 
Sahu could not give a quick decision and Trimbakrav prepared 
Kanthaji Kadam, his brother Raghuji, Trimbakrav and Pilaji Gaikvad 
for an armed conflict. They carried out raids in the territory of 
Khandes for which they were severaly reprimanded by Sahu.- 
Bajirav now seduced many powerful local chiefs of Baglap, 
Khandes and east Gujarait. They were Bhausinb fhoke of 
Mudane, Dalpatrav Thoke of Appooe, Kuvar Bahadur Desmukh 
of Sirmar, Laksadhir Dalpatrav of Pefh, Bajaji Afole, Avaji 
Kavade and others. Trimbakrav and bis mother Umabai now 
approached Nizam-ul-mulk for help. Nizam-ul-mulk welooined 
the opportunity and proceeded towards Baglan Khandes and 
East Gujarat with his artillery to suppress the above chiefs who 
had sided with Bajira^v. Bajirav and his brother Cimaji 

'' The details of this conflict are as under ; when war was declared between 
Nizam-ul-mulk and the Marathas on 6th November 1727, an action took place 
between Bajirao and Nizam-ul-mulk nea'r Jalna, From Jalna Bajirao marched 
towards Khandesh. Previous to that, in the month of October the Marathas 
had invaded Khandesh with 12,000 troops and had besieged Burhanpur. Nasir- 
uddowlah, the Govemor of Khandesh. dispatched his Bakhshi Abdul Vahab 
Kashmiri to oppose the Marathas. He was defeated and his entire camp 
equipage was looted. He fled into the town. In the action Sadat Khan Jamdar 
was killed. Subsequently Khanderao Dabhade twice or thrice attacked 
Burhanpur and burned its suburbs. In the meanwhile Bajirao reached 
Burhanpur. From Burhanpur he marched towards Nasirabad. Iwaj, Khan 
clo^ly pursued the Marathas upto 44 miles to the north of Burhanpur. 
Nizam-ul-mulk also reached Burhanpur and halted there for two days. He 
appointed Mir Ali Akbar as the diwan of Khandesh in place of Muhammad 
Akil Khan.’ Bajirao then moved towards Gujarat. Nizam-ul-mulk followed 
him upto Surat but turned backwards with a view to ravage the country of 
Poona district. Bajirao also turned back and invaded the Vaijapu'r pargana of 
Aurangabad district. The Nizam also moved towards Vaijapur and was caught 
at Palkhed (Maharashtra Ani Marathe, pp. 129-130). The account of the episode 
in the Tarikhe Rahaiafza does not differ substantially (Marathe va Nizam, pp, 
27-28). Also see Itihasik Tipne, 2-35; P. D. 18. 35. 

® Shahu Rojnishi, 49, 218. 
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marched towards Khandes. Cimaji remained behind to watch the 
movements of Nizam-ul-mulk but the danger to the Maratha State 
was two fold, coming as it did not only from the Dabhade and Nizam- 
ul-mulk but from the possible combination of Niz^-ul-mulk and 
Muhammad Bahga?, the new governor of Malva. Both carried con¬ 
sultations on the Narmada where they met in March 1731. But 
before the powerful artillery of Nizam-ul-mulk could come to the 
succour of the Dabhade, Bajirav had destroyed his power in the 
battle fought at Dabhai on 1st April 1731. After the battle Bajirav 
hastened to Satara. In this letters to the Emperor, Nizam-ul-mulk 
boasts of having given a chase to Bajirav during the latter’s return 
from Gujarat via Nandurbar, Surat and Baglan. Bajirav easily 
brushed the opposition from Nizam-ul-mulk and reached Satara on 
29th May 1731. Unsuccessful in his efiForts Nizam-ul-mulk adopted 
an apolegetic attitude towards the Marathas. In 1732 he wrote to 
Sahu requesting a meeting with Bajirav. Accordingly Bajirav and 
Nizam-ul-mulk met on 27th December at Rohe Rameivar. Nothing 
useful seems to have resulted from the meeting. Maratha invasions 
of the north continued year after year. Hoping that the central 
Government would be kept busy dealing with the Marathas and yet 
keeping up an appearance of loyalty to the Emperor, Nizam-ul-mulk 
constantly conspired with the Portuguese, the Siddis of Jahjira and 
other adversaries of the Marathas. The Nizam used to move out in 
the provinces every winter and return to Aurangabad or Burhappur 
for cantoning during the rainy season. He attended to the normal 
administration following his usual practice of changing the local 
officers every two years. These years were, however, momentous to 
the Majlath^ in regard to their northward expansion. The 
Marathas had already staked their claims over Malva. Bajirav in July 
1732 effected a division of Malva between Sinde, Holkar and Pavar. In 
February 1733 Holkar overcame Jaysinh, the new governor of Malva, 
near Mandsor. Maratha rule was now firmly planted in Malva and 
Bundelkhand by Pilaji Jadhav, Sinde and Holkar by early 1734. The 
Maratha gains created a deep concern in the Delhi court and in 1735 
Khan Dauran and Qamruddin Khan opened an offensive against the 
Marathas. On February 13, 1735, Sinde and Holkar defeated the 
Moghals near Ranpura. On 2nd March Following, Pilali Jadhav 
routed Qamruddin Khan in Bundelkhand. Jaysinh now realised the 
futility of opposing the Maratha claims and suggested to the emperor 
a meeting with Bajirav. An invitation was sent to Bajirav. Bajirav 
obtained Sahu’s consent for such a venture and proceeded towards 
north through Nandurbar and Sultanpur. He reached Udaipur on 
February 1736 and met Jaysinh. The emperor now refused to fulfil 
the pledge be had given to Jaysinh of meeting Bajirav. Bajirav 
stationed his troops in Malva and returned to Poona determined to 
visit Dellii again and wrest from the emperor by force what he 
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failed to secure by diplomacy. Accordingly in November 1736 Bajirav 
left Poona for the north.^ He was near Gwalior in March 1737. The 
Moghals were encamped at Mathura. Bajirav decided to surprise 
Delhi by a sudden attack. He reached Delhi on 28th March. A con¬ 
tingent sent to oppose him was routed by him on the outskirts of 
Delhi. Thinking that this chastisement was enough for the emperor, 
he retraced his steps towards the Deccan. The march of Bajirav 
towards Delhi had greatly perturbed the Nizam who feared that once 
the Marathas gained a dominant position in Delhi, his own position 
in the south would be threatened. When Bajirav left for the north 
in November 17.36 he moved from Aurangabad and encamped at 
Burhanpur. When Bajirav was in the north, his brother Cimaji with 
Avji Kavade, Raghuji Bhosle, Vyahkatrav Ghorpade and others had 
kept a watch over the situation in the south. At Burhanpur, Nizam- 
ul-mulk received permission from the emperor to repair to Delhi. 
Nizam-ul-mulk immediately proceeded north leaving his son Nasir 
Jung in charge.^ He reached Sironj on 10th May 1737 and found 
Bajirav returning to the south. Customary greetings were exchanged. 
Nizam-ul-mulk readied Delhi in April. He manoeuvred the emperor 
to grant him the subhds of Agra and Malva for his son and those 
of Allahabad, Ajmer and Gujarat to his nominees on the promise of 
destroying the Marathas. Bajirav accepted the challenge and pro¬ 
ceeded to the north on 13th October 1737 to meet Nizam-ul-mulk. 
In the meanwhile Nasir Jung had in the beginning of 1737 dispatched 
Sayyad Jamaluddin towards KhandeS to counter the activities of 
Avji Kavade. He was also making frantic preparations to crush the 
Marathas by planning to join his father in the north. To prevent 
the movement of Nasir Jung’s troops towards north Bajirav stationed 
Cimaji Appa at Varangahv on the banks of the Tapi. He himself 
marched towards Nizam-ul-mulk who had encamped at Bhopal. 
By masterful tactics of guerilla warfare, Bajirav besieged Nizam- 
ul-mulk at Bhopal on 14th December 1937. Within a fortnight 
of the beginning of the siege Nizam-ul-mulk, was reduced to 
miserable straits. He sued for peace. He agreed to secure the 
province of Malva to the Marathas under the imperial seal and 
deliver over to them all the territory between the Narmada and the 
Yamuna. Nizam-ul-mulk then repaired to Delhi. Delhi was sub¬ 
sequently rocked by the invasion of Nadir Sah who made the 
Emperor, Nizam-ul-mulk and Sadat Khan, the Wazir, his captives. 
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' It may be noted that till 1730 Nasiruddowlah was the governor of Khandesh. 
In that year he was transferred to Aurangabad and Hafiz-uddin Khan was 
appointed in his place with Abul Khair Khan to assist him. This arrangement 
continued till 1736 when Hafiz-uddin Khan was transferred to the faujdari of 
Baglan and Nandurbar and Nasiruddowlah was reappointed to the subhedari of 
Khandesh. 

^ When Nizam-ul-mulk left for Delhi, he put 5,000 troops under the command 
of Nasiruddowlah, to keep a watch over the movement of the Marathas. To 
prevent any help reaching Nizam-nl-mulk from the south, Chimaji Appa also 
entered Khandesh with 10,000 troops. He camped in front of Burhanpur. 
Nasiruddowlah fearing an attack took heavy precautions. After the freaty of 
Bhopal, Chimaji retired from Burhanpur. 
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It was a frustrated Nizam-ul-mulk who was to return to the Deccan 
in November 1740. In the meanwhile Raghuji Bhosle had secured 
Devgad, and Candrapur, and was effectively collecting couth from the 
mahals of Berar, Cimaji BhoSle also raid^ the environs of Burhan- 
pur. In April 1739 Bajirav began to confiscate grants near the capital 
of Khandes. Nasir Jung invaded the domains of the Pesva in retailia- 
tion. On hearing of the action of Nasir Jung, Bajirav and Cimaji 
moved against Nasir Jung and surrounded him near Aurangabad. 
Nasir Jung sued for peace which Bajirav granted after Nasir Jung 
agreed to cede the districts of Handia and Khargahv.^ Bajirav did 
not live long to consolidate the fruits of his gains and expired suddenly 
at Raver on the southern bank of the Narmada on 28th April 1740. 
It has already been stated that Nizam-ul-mulk had left his son Nasir 
Jung as his deputy in the Deccan. The discomfiture of his father 
at Delhi encouraged Nasir Juiig to rebel and declare his indepen¬ 
dence. Nizam-ul-mulk suddenly left Delhi in August 1740 to 
suppress the rebellion of his son.-'. The new Pesva Bala^ji Bajirav 
was ^proceeding northward to take *the possession of M^va by 
force if necessary. When he was in Khandes he learnt of the move¬ 
ments of Nizam-ul-mulk. The Pesva was approached by Nizam-ul- 
mulk for help. Balaji and Nizam-ul-mulk both met at Edlabad on 
the Puma in Khandes on 7th January 1741. Balaji then proceeded 
to the north. In the battle fought between Nizam-ul-mulk and Nasir 
Jung, the latter was defeated and captured.® Balaji had decided to 
remain neutral and had already proceeded north towards Malva. 
Tile appearance of the Pesva in Malva forced the emperor to concede 
the demand of the Marathas for the cession of Malva (7th September 
1741), The next few years saw the expansion of the Maratha sphere of 
influence in the north. Nizam-ul-mulk, during this time, was 
engaged in exacting tribute from refractory dependents in the Deccan 
and consolidating his power in the Karnatak. In 1747 a terrible 
famine broke out in Gujarat and the Deccan desolating the country. 
Grain was sold at li seers a mpee. The ageing Nizam-ul-rnulk had 


‘ These two districts then belonged to the suhita of Khande.sh. 

• Nizam-ul-mulk reached Burhanpur in August 1740 and immediately left 
for Aurangabad taking Nasiruddowlah with him. 

“ During the campaign against Nasir Jung, Nasiruddowlah was given the 
title of Mubariz Jung, He was then transferred (1742) to Aurangabad where 
he shortly afterwards died. Till the death of Nasiruddowlah, Mujahid Khan, 
his son worked as deputy to his father in the subha of Khandesh. After the 
death of Nasiruddowlah, Nizam-ul mulk appointed Mir Ali Akbar Khan, as 
governor of Khandesh. In 1743, for some days, Mujahid Khan was appointed 
governor of Khandesh with Ali Akbar Khan as his deputy. However as the 
two of them could not get along well, Akbar Khan was confirmed in the post 
and Mujahid Khan was recalled by Nizam-ul-mulk. In 1746 after the death 
of Ali Akbar Khan, Abul Khair Khan was appointed as subhedar of Khandesh. 
In the following year (1747) Khaja Momin Khan, the son of Iwaj Khan Ijdu- 
dowlah, was appointed as governor of Khandesh in place of Abul Khair Khan. 

It may be mentioned here that Nasfr Jung regained his father's favour and 
was sent to Karnatak to collect tributes from the various '/.amindars. After 
his return to Aurangabad he was entrusted with the task of putting down the 
Marathas. In this he was a.ssisted among others by Abul Khair Khan, the 
governor of Khandesh. 
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now grown weaker since his return from the Karnatak expedition- He 
died at the Mahan Nala outside Burhanpur on 1st June 1748.^ A year 
after, on December 15, 1749 died Chatrapati Sahu. The death of 
these two personalities changed the entire course of politics in the 
Deccan. With the death of Nizam-ul-mulk, the Deccan lost one of 
the most shrewd and cunning politicians of the time. Though the 
confrontation between the Marathas and the successors of Nizam-ul- 
mulk did not come to an end with the death of Niz^-ul-mulk, 
it lost its original verve and sting because the successors of 
Nizam-ul-mulk lacked the qualities he possessed. On the other hand 
with the death of Sahu, the Maratha royalty became weak. The 
Pesvds as the representatives of the State were left free to deal with 
the enemies of the State in a manner they considesred to be in the 
best interests of the State. After the death of Sahu, Ramraja was 
installed on the tiurone. Nizam-ul-mulk was succeeded by his son 
Nasir Jung to the viceroyalty of the Deccan. He was however, 
murdered by his Pathan allies on December 5, 1750 and Muzaffar 
Jung, his sister s son, was raised to the oflSce. He met with a similar 
fate on Januaiy 31, 1751 when Salabat Jung, another son of Nizam 
ul-mulk, was proclaimed Nizam by Bussy, the French general, and the 
partisan of Salabat Jung.“ The Pesvd was watching with interest 
these developments and decided to make the best use of them for 
the advantage of the Maratha power. He issued orders for occupying 
the Khandes territory of Nizam-ul-mulk between Aurangabad and 
Burhanpur. The Peiod, however, did not desire a direct confronta¬ 
tion with the well trained artillery of Bussy, as he was deeply 
concerned with the happenings in the environs of Satara and Poopa, 
T^abai (the wife of Rajaram), who was still living did not approve 
of the assumption of power by the Pesva and she instigated Damaji 
Gaikvad and Dabhade against the Pesvd, She also secretly corres¬ 
ponded with the Nizam and the Portuguese. Damaji Gaikva^, with 
15,000 troops, attacked Dhulia and devastated it. He then proceeded 
to Thalner. Bapuji Bajirav Retharekar was at Bahadarpura in 
Khandes. On hearing of the predatory raids of Damaji Gaikvad, 
Hari Damodar Nevalkar, Balvantrav Mehandale and Mahipatrav 
Kavade hurried into Khandes from Poona. On 18th February 1751 
an action was fought at Bahadarpura about 10 miles from Amalner 
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‘ After the death of Nizara-ul-mulk Nasir Jung who succeeded him appointed 
Ahmad Mir Khan to the subhedart of Khandesh. 

^ During this time when these events were taking place Khajara Kuli Khan 
acted as the governor of Khandesh. He, however, could not get along well with 
Ahmad Amir Khan. After the death of Nasir Jung, the Peshwa Balaji Bajirao 
confiscated many paragatias of Khandesh. Khajam Kuli Khan fried to resist 
the Maratha incu'isions but could not do so successfully due to lack of support 
from Ahmad Amir Khan. At this time Muzaffar Jung appointed Abul Khair 
Khan Samsher Jung as governor of Khandesh. Many actions were fought bet¬ 
ween the Marathas and the troops of Khandesh. The Maratha Officers Manaji 
Nikam, Hari Pandit and others defeated the Khandesh troops. Muhammad 
Kiiu'rraiii, (iovindram Peslikar and other officers of the Khandesh army were 
killed and the troops of Khandesh fled to Burhanpur pursued by the Marathas. 
The Marathas took control of Mandi .Shahganj, Jahanabad and Bahadarpura 
adjacent to Burhanpur. 
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between the forces of Gaikvad and those of Pesva. The latter’s forces 
were routed. Damaji moved on towards Poona devastating the terri¬ 
tory on the way. He then marched to Satara. The Pesva therefore 
hurriedly entered into a settlement with Salabat Jung who agreed to 
pay a sum of 17 lakhs. The Pesva also agreed to cancel his previous 
orders of occupying Khandes on receiving a sum of three lakhs more 
and returned to Satara to deal with the recalcitrant Damaji Gaikvad. 
Pie attacked Damaji Gaikvad and defeating him, made him a captive. 
The affairs at Satara were settled to the satisfaction of the Pesva who 
now turned towards subjugating the forts in Nasik belonging to the 
Nizam. He instigated Gaziuddin, the eldest son of the late Nizam- 
ul-mulk to come to the Deccan and assert his claim to his fathers 
dominion.^ The treaty of friend.ship between the Marathas and 
Salabat Jung was thus not destined to last long and the latter made 
preparations for an eventual conflict with the former. Actual hosti¬ 
lities broke out between the two in November 1751.^ For two 
months a sort of desultory warfare continued leading to a temporary 
truce under the treaty of Siwgva. Hostilties, however, soon erupted 
and the Marathas surrounded Salabat Jung at Bhalk!. tSalabat Jung 
sued for peace and a treaty was concluded. Under this treaty Salkbat 
Jung agreed to the cession of the whole of Khandes, Baglan, Galna 
and Sahgamner. Nasik, I'rimbak and other important forts in that 
region thus passed into Maratha hands and were soon put in an 
efficient state of management and government.® 

The next five years saw the extension of the Maratha influence in 
the Kamatak. The affairs of Salabat Jung who was a mere puppet 
in the hands of his successive regents gave the Marathas an oppor¬ 
tunity to invade his possessions. Nizam Ali, the younger brother 
of Salabat Jung and the Governar of Berar, in the monsoon of 1757 
arrived in Aurangabad. The Marathas also moved from Poona 
towards Aurangabad. Severe fighting took place before Sindkhed 
from December 12 to 16, 1757. On December 17 Nizam Ali acknow¬ 
ledged defeat and sued for peace. Territory worth 25 lacs along 
with the fort of Naldurg was ceded to the Marajhas. The peace was, 

‘ The Marathas agreed to extend their support to Gaziuddin in his claims to 
the suhhedari of the Deccan but in return demanded the cession of the siibha 
of Khandesh. Gaziuddin agreed and when he reached Burhanpur in August 
1752 gave a sanad to that effect in writing to Holkar and other Maratha chiefs. 
He proceeded from thence to Aurangabad with a considerable number of 
Maratha troops. Gaziuddin, however, died of poisoning before the whole plan 
could be executed. 

■ Salabat Jung put Abul Khair Khan, the subhedar of Khandesh in charge of 
the campaign against the Marathas. 

^ Shahanawaz Khan, the Diwan of Salabat Jung strongly opposed the cession 
of the subha of Khandesh to the Marathas. He requested with great earnestness 
to reconsider the terms of the treaty. He wanted to move away from the scene 
of battle one o'r two stages so as to extract a more favourable treaty. The 
efforts of Shahanawaz Khan came to naught due to the duplicity of Sayyad 
Lashkar Khan, the chief minister of Salabat Jung. He approached the Marathas 
on behalf of Salabat Jung to secure their help against Gaziuddin but in reality 
sought service with Gaziuddin through the help of the Peshwa. Salabat Jung 
in the absence of Sayyad Lashkar Khan acted against the advice of Shahanawaz 
Khan and signed the convention of Bhalki ceding the province of Khandesh and 
the district of Galna and Sangamner to the Marathas, {18th Century Deccan). 
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however, short-lived and hostilities again broke out in 1759. The CHAPTER 3. 
Marathas had gained added strength due to the employment of . " 

Ibrahim Khan Gardi who had been dismissed by Nizam Ali. A vast maratha^^wod. 
Maratha army under the Pesm’s brother Raghunathrav and cousin peshva Balaji 
Sadaiivrav, with Ibrahim Khan’s artillery, began the invasion of Bajirav. 
Niz^’s territory. The fort of Ahmadnagar was seized by the 
Marathas, Fighting commenced between the two forces in the 
vicinity of Udgir in which the forces of Nizam-ul-mulk Salabat Jung 
and Nizam Ali were routed (3rd February 1760). The army of 
Salabat Jung was in no condition to fight and peace was concluded 
on his agreeing to cede territory with an income of 60 lacs of rupees iri 
the province of Aurangabad, half of Bijapur and Bidar, the forts of 
Asir, Daulatabad and Mulher and the cities of Bijapur and Burhai^pur 
(13th February 1760). In the following year the Marafhas were 
defeated at P^pat by Ahmad Sah Abdali. Pesvd Balaji Bajirav 
died soon after. These events considerably weakened the Marafha 
position in the Deccan. Taking advantage of this Nizam Ali who 
had usurped power from his brother Nizam-ul-mulk Salabat Jung 
invaded the Maratha territory in November 1761. The new Pe§i>i Peshva 
Madhavrav and his uncle Raghunathrav marched with a force of. 
about 70,000. Raghunatlira\', the uncle of the Pesm, had other inten¬ 
tions and instead of imposing harsher terms upon Nizam Ali, he 
ceded territory worth 40 lacs of rupees to Nizam Ali in return 
for tlie jdgirs which Ramcandra Jadhav had held from the 
Nizam and who had now joined the Marafhas. This was done to 
secure the friendship of Nizam Ali. The rift betw’een the Peivd 
Madhavrav and his uncle Raghunathrav came into the open result¬ 
ing in the battle fought at Alegahv on 12th November 1762 between 
the two. Nizam Ali extended his full support to Raghunathrav and 
demanded territory worth sixty lacs surrendered at Udgir. Raghu¬ 
nathrav agreed to return the major portion together with the fort of 
Daulatabad but before the actual exchange of territory took place, 
hostilities broke out between the Marathas and the Nizam. Raghu¬ 
nathrav effected many changes in the administration of the State and 
by his action made enemies of the Patvardhans and the Pratinidhi. 

He soon received the news of the coalition of these ofiScers with 
Janoji Bhosle and Nizam Ali. Nizam Ali made heavy and insulting 
demands upon the Pesvd. The first shot was fired by Nizam Ali who 
started ravaging the MaraUia territory. Marathas retaliated by attack¬ 
ing the possessions of the Niz^. The Pesvd now tried to seduce the 
Marafha alies of Nizam. He succeeded in detaching Janoji Bhosle, 

Gopafrav Pafvardhan and others. This considerably weakened the 
position of Nizam ,Ali who started retreating towards Aurangabad, 
being hotly pursued by the Marathas. He crossed the Godavari 
leaving the bulk of his army at Rakyashhuvan. The Marathas fell 
upon this array and totally destroyed it. Nizam Ali, after protracted 
negotiations agreed to surrender to the Pesvd territory worth 82 lacs, 
that is, all that had already been secured at Udgir but which 
Raghimathrav had agreed to give back at Uruli and Alegfihv. 

Midhavirav who was reconciled to Raghunathrav now returned 


Vf 4667—9 
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Wnfauv* campaign in the Kama^ak against Haider Ali. On his return 

p Bion campaign a meeting took place between the Pesvd and 

_ . , ' Nizam Ali lasting for ten days {5th to 14th February), 1766.^. 

From now on till the death of the Pesvd on 18th November 1772 
the Marathas reestablished their lost prestige in the north. Gohad 
was invested in June 1766. Agra and Mathura were occupied in 
April 1770. Etwa was captured on December 15, 1770. With the 
capture of Najibabad on April 14, 1772 the Mara^hw recovered the 
Peihva spoils of P^pat and their lost glory too. The death of Madhavrav 
Narayanrav. spread a gloom over the Maratha State. N^ayanrav, his brother 
succeeded him as Pesvd. But he was soon after murdered (August 30, 
1773) with the connivance of Raghunathrav who now assumed the 
robes of Pesvaship (October 10, 1773). The Poopa ministers, how¬ 
ever, declined to support him and declared him an usurper. Raghu¬ 
nathrav now became a fugitive and moved towards Pantjharpur with 
Trimbakriv Pethe closely upon his track. The dispute in the 
Mar&tha court gave the English an opportunity to attack the Maratha 
possession of Th^a and take it by assault. The Mar^th^, however, 
soon retaliated by blockading the English trade. This respite gave 
Raghunathrav an opportunity to regroup his forces and attack Pethe 
near Kasegahv and defeat him. But the flush of his victory was 
&ort>Hved and he had to beat a hasty retreat against the determined 
assault of Haripant Phadke who was joined by the forces of Bhosle 
and Nizam Ali. In the middle of April 1774 he crossed the 
Godavari and fled to Burhappur and thence to Narmada. The Poopa 
ministers’ hands were strengthened by the birth of a son to Gahgabal, 
Petbva the wife of the late Pesvd on 18th April 1774. The new bom child 
Madhavrav II. invested with the robes of Pesvaship on the 40th day of its life. 

Haripant Phaijke who was pursuing Raghunathrav could not overtake 
him and established his base camp at Burhanpur. Raghunathrav tried 
to secure help from Sinde and Holkar and failing in his attempts, 
sought the assistance of the EngUsh at Bombay. Sinde and Holkar 
dissuaded him from adopting such a course and invited him for 
a conference in the vicinity of Bm-h^pur. Raghunathrav agreed. 
He, however, suddenly marched towards Bhopal. He was, however, 
forcibly brought back by Sinde and Holkar, and together they crossed 
the Narmada at the end of July 1774. Nana Phadnis left for 
Burhanpur for a conference with Raghunathrav. When the 
talk were going on, Raghunathrav becoming suspicious, escaped 
to Gujarat on the night of December 10^ 1774. He was, how¬ 
ever, overtaken by Haripant and routed near Vasad on 17th 
February 1775. Raghunithrav took to flight and joined the English 

’ When .th^s? events were taking place a pretender of Sadashivraohhau, who 
was killed in the battle of Panipat, appeared in. Northern India. In 17M he, 
crossed the Narmada and appeared in the Deccan on January 14, 1765. 
Madbavrao issued orders for an enquiry to verify the truth or falsity of the 
statement of the man who called himself Sukhlal. Accordingly Malharrao 
Holkar held; an enquiry at Sultanpur on 12th August 1765 and, declared that 
be was not the real Bbausabeb. The impostor was arrested and, put is coofine* 
tnenL 
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ftt Surat wh6re he sigii^ with them an ignominious treaty on 6th 
March 1775. A force of 2500 was given to Raghunathrav by the 
English to help him oppose the Maratha army in Gujarat and even¬ 
tually to reach Poona. An indecisive action was fought between the 
two at A^as in which the English lost 300 of their men. Haripant 
retired to Songad. At this time, Warrmi Hastings who had been 
appointed as the Governor General of English possessions in India, 
disapproved of the action of Bombay authorities and sent his own 
ambassador Upton to negotiate a settlement with the Marathas, The 
Poo9% court was intrigued at this diversity of policies of the English 
authorities at Bombay and Calcutta. The Poona ministers unsuccess¬ 
fully tried to settle with Raghunathrav directly. He, however, could 
not be conciliated. On the contrary he excited the Kojis of Khandes 
to rebel and encouraged Gulzar I^an of Rana]a to commit depre¬ 
dations against the Maratha government in the same region. The 
negotiations between the Marathas and the English taking place at 
Purandar failed to yield any result due to the unreasonable attitude 
of the English and hostilities were resumed. However, the ministers 
were forced to come to terms with the English due to the escape 
of the pretender of Sadasivrav Bhau from Ratnagiri on 18th 
February 1776 and tlie treaty of Purandar was signed on 1st March 
1776. The terms of the treaty were favourable to the English. The 
English at first agreed to withdraw protection to Raghunathrav. 
They, however, refused to surrender him as demanded by the 
Marathas. The discomfiture of the Poona ministers encouraged the 
enemies of the Marathas such as Nizam Ali, Haider AH, the Kolhapur 
RajSii the Pratinidhi, the Kojis of KhSndei and a number of other 
vassals of the Maratha State to rise in all directions and endanger the 
very existence of the Maratha State. The English decided to take 
advantage of the situation, to break the treaty of Purandar and to 
reinstate Raghunathrav at Pooria, The Foopa ministers took up the 
challenge and decided to fight it out with the English. The matters 
soon came to a crisis and the Marathas inflicted a crushing defeat 
upon the English at Vadg^v in January 1779. Warren Hastings had 
dispatched general Goddard commanding the Bengal forces to rein¬ 
force the English troops fighting the Marathas. Before Goddard 
reached Burh^pur he learned of the disaster that had befallen 
the English forces at Vadg^v and the proceeded to Surat from 
Burha^pur with a view to crippling the Marathas in Gujarat. Under 
the convention of Vadgahv, the English agreed to surrender Raghu¬ 
nathrav and return Salsette, Tb^a and the territory captured by 
them in Gujarat. Raghunathrav after much hesitation signed and took 
oath on an agreement acknowledging Madhavrav Narayan as Pesou, 
relinquishing his claim to that post and retiring from public affairs 
and reside at Jhansi. Raghunathrav accordingly left for Jh^i on 
a4tb February 1779. He was restless and discomfited at the restraints 
placed upon him by the Poona ministers. On his way he instigated 
some of his ardent followers, Manaji Phakde, Bajirav Barve, Kero 
K]:$ija Dat^ and others to gather their forces in north KhandeS where 
some reb^lious elements such as the local Kojis, Ghlzar Khan of 
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Sultanpur, Khanijerav Pavar of Dh^ and others had been already 
creating troubles for the Poona government. Anandibai, the vi^ife of 
Raghunathrav was residing at Mndalesvar. She travelled to 
Burhanpur to join her husband and kept a close contact with general 
Goddard. Raghunathrav reached the vicinity of Burhanpur in April 

1779 and the bank of the Narmada in May. While in the camp 
Raghunathrav suddenly fired his guns upon the guards, killed his 
keeper Hari Babaj! and made good his escape to Goddard at Surat 
where he was readily welcomed. Goddard won over Fatesinh Gaikvad 
of Baroda and together they started a fresh war in Gujarat against 
the Maratha government of Poona.^ This consequently meant the 
repudiation by the English of the convention of Vadgahv. To oppose 
the English in distant Gujarat with the Gaikvad joining hands with 
them and with Khande^ in open rebellion against them was a difficult 
task for the Marathas. Nana Phadois rose to the occasion and in 
consultation with Mahadaji Sinde and Tukoji Holkar formed what is 
known as the grand quadruple alliance composed of the Marath7\s, 
Nizam Ali, Haider Ali and the Bhosle of Nagpur against the English. 
Hastings succeeded in detaching Nizam Ali and the Bhosle from the 
alliance but the confederacy was strengthened by the Siddi, the 
Portuguese and the French joining the combination. Nana Phadnis 
undaunted by the weaning away of two of the important members t)f 
the confederacy by the English formed plans to oppose the English 
in Gujarat. Mahadaji Sinde and Tukoji Hojkar moved towards 
Gujarat through Khandes. They put down to troublesome elements 
such as the Kolis, Candrarav Pavar and others on the way. GaneS- 
pant Behere and Visaji Appaji, the two commanders of the Pesoo 
co-operated with Sinde and Holkar and fought several actions in 
Khandes. In one of the actions Candrarav Pavar, the youngest son 
of UdajI Pavar was killed (December 1780). Gulzar Khan of Sultan¬ 
pur who was an ally of Raghunathrav was also humbled and made 
innocuous. The hostilities continued during February and March 

1780 when Mahadaji played for time by offering a negotiated settle¬ 
ment. The stalemate continued and when rainy season approached 
Goddard retired to Surat while Mahadaji and Tukoji returned to 
Malva. In the meanwhile Haider Ali worked havoc in the English 
possessions in the coastal plain of Madras. Warrent Hastings sent re¬ 
inforcements by sea to Madras and by land through Bundelkhai^^ and 
Malva. Nana Phadnis advised Mahadaji who was on his way to 
Malva to canton for the monsoon in Kh^des between Burhanpur 
and the famous pass known as Kopd^i about 50 miles west of Dhulia. 
Mahadaji as an experienced general refused on the groimd that the 
best way to defend Deccan was to prevent any reinforcement reach¬ 
ing the English from Bengal, and Ma}va was the proper place to do 

i (joddard on his march from central Inoia to Surat found Khandesh most 
prosperous. Many of the grain carts collected at Burhanpur were left behind 
by the speed at which the army moved (300 miles in ninety days), and the 
troops had to depend for provisions on the villages along their line of march. 
The supply was abundant, and the people, industrious, happy and humane, 
did not fly from their villages, but voluntarily offered provisions and grain. 
For eighty miles west of Burhanpur, the country was full of villages, fertile 
prosperous, and well tilled. [Account of Bombay (1781), 289, 290]. 
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so. He wrote to Nana Phadnis to defend Gujarat and Konkan with 
the help of the southern chiefs and advised him to allow Tukoji 
Hojkar to hold Khandes. The war continued and places changed 
hands. Bassein fell to the English who now proposed an attack on 
Poona under Goddard and Hartley. Haripant Phadke and 
Patvardhan advanced to oppose them. While Mah5da|i stayed in 
Malva, Tukoji Hojkar came through Khandes to support the Poona 
forces in north Konkan. The English campaign, however, failed due 
to the guerilla tactics of the Mara^has and Goddard had to retire to 
Bombay in May 1781. The stubborn fighting by Mahadaji Sinde in 
Ma}va made the position of the English worse in that region. Nego¬ 
tiations for settlement were initiated by the English and after pro¬ 
tracted negotiations the treaty of Salbye was concluded on 17th May 

1782 on terms favourable to the Marathas. Raghunatlirav did not live 
long after the treaty of Salbye and died on 17th December 

1783 at Khande^var. The next few years saw intense Mar^thS 
activity in the north under Mahada}! Sinde and concerted action by 
the Marathas and Nizam Ali against Tipu Sultan of Mysore. On 
June 1, 1790 the Marathas, the English and Nizam Ali formed 
tripartite alliance against Tipu resulting in the defeat and submission 
of Tipu on February 11, 1792. However, cracks now began to 
appear in the friendship that existed between the Marathas and 
NizSm Ali on the question of payment of Cauth. Nizam Ali refused 
to pay the dues which had accumulated since the treaty of Salbye 
Negotiations failed to solve the dispute and both the parties had 
recourse to arms. The English maintained a strictly neutral attitude 
in this conflict. This was based on an appraisal of Nizam's weakness 
and the stren^h of the Marathas, Nizam Ali suffered a crushing 
defeat in the battle fought at Kharda on 11th March 1795. In 
KhwdeS after grants had been made to the great Maratha chiefs, 
especially to Hojkar and Sinde, the part left to the Pesva was 
formed into a separate charge or Suhha which was composed of 
Galpa, Khandes proper, MewSr Bijagad> Pal Nemad and Hindia 
(Haijdia).‘ The Pesod Madhavrav died shortly afterwards on 
October 27, 1795. There were only three surviving members form 
the Pekta family viz., Bajirav, Cimpaji and Amytrav, all sons of 
Raghunathrav. Nana Phadnis favoured Cimnaji. However, Bajirav 
who longed to acquire Pesvaship which had evaded his father won 
to his side Daulatrav Sinde. However, he decided in the end to 
come to a compromise with Nana Phadnis. Under the agreement 
Bajirav was to become the Pekvd and Nana, his principal minister. 
This enraged DaulatrSv who adopted an intransigent attitude. Nana 
fearing danger to his life escaped to Mahad. Nana now approached 
Nizam Ali for help. This aliented Nana from Sinde and Paraiuram- 
bhau Patvardhan. Nizam Ali agreed to help N5na with the latter 
agreeing to barter away all the hard won gains of Kharda. Nana, 
however, won over several Maratha chiefs and gained the sympathy 
of the rulers of the neighbouring States. To crown it all he got 
Bajirav to bis side. Tables were turned now against Daulatrav who 

‘ Hamilton’s Description of Hindostan, II, 95. 
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CHAPTER jn pl^Bdered Pqot]m. Nana introduoed one n>pre geiuuA> 
- ■ T- r Sarzlb-av phajge into Sinde’s camp, to his own advantage. The 
Hlstcwy. matters now came to a head and Paraiurambhau, the partisan of 
^ARATHA PEuop. Cimnaji was attacked by Hojkar and captured. Cimnaji was removed 
Pcst^Va Bpjirav. from palace. No sooner he got this news than Nana left Mahad 
Trtpartlu tdlUmce for Poona which he reached on 25th November 1796. Bajir&v was 
and defeat of Tipu. proclaimed Peioa with Nan& as his chief minister. The cere¬ 
mony of installation took place on 5th December 1796. These 
disturbances which followed the death of VehM Madhavrav II were 
two years later increased by the disputes among the sons of Tukoji 
Ho}kar who had died on August IS, 1797. Tukoji had four sons 
Kasirav, Malharrav, Vithoji and Yesvantrav, Of these K^irav was 
supported by Daulatrav Sinde, whereas the other three made 
a common cause against Kasirav and enlisted the support of Nana 
Phadpis. On 14th September 1797 Daulatrav sent a detachment to 
secure the person of Malharrav. Malharrav was suddenly attacked 
and jcilled with a few of his MIowers. It is said that Kasirav incited 
Daulatrav to this deed by a bribe of Rs. 3,50,000. On this Vithoji 
and Yesvantrav fled and took to a life of brigandage devastating 
Sinde’s territory. They gathered a band of freebooters, laid waste 
the Khandes Narmada districts, ravaged the hill country between the 
Narmada and the Tapi, took Indore and succeeded in driving Kasirav 
into exile. Daulatrav managed to take possession of Jijabai, the wife 
of MalharrEv along with her infant son Khapderav and kept them 
secure in his camp. 

Afftdr of the This episode was symptomatic of the trouble that plagued the 
ladies, families of the leading chiefs of the Maratha State. It may be re¬ 
called that Mahadaji Sinde had left behind him three wives viz., 
Laksmibai, Yamunabai and Bhagirathibai. They demanded indepen¬ 
dent maintenance from DaulatrSv, On his refusal they took up arms 
against Daulatrav and marched upon Poopa. On this many of their 
partisans were arrested and Nana Phadnis was removed from the 
scene altogether and confined in the fort of Ahmadnagar on 6th April 
1798. Daulatrav met the ladies. He arranged for their residence at 
Burhanpur. They, however, refused to move and demanded 
their property and the surrender of Saizarav. MuzafFar 
Kh§n, another military chief of Sinde joined the ladies’ party and 
a civil war broke out on the outskirts of Poona. Neither party 
agreed to budge an inch from the positions taken by it. Daulatrav 
and Bajirav felt that Nana Phadnis alone could set the matters right. 
Nana was brought back. He insisted upon the departure of Sinde 
to the north. Bajirav, however, could not allow such an even¬ 
tuality to take place due to his insecure position and fear of 
Nana’s ability. The ladies’ affair was still unsettled. Thw 
slarted depredations southwards making common cause wim 
the SatSra and Kolhapur Rajas. Two of their followers, Yesvantrav 
Siviji and Balaji Kfspa, started independent depredations in the 
PeSvffs districts of Nasik and Khandef. Joining in the struggle 
between Daulatrav Sinde and the ladies, Yesvantrav attacked 
Daulatrav’s forces, plupde^ed their camp and drove them from 
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KhSndeS, He wandered through the wild regions of Tipi and 
Narmada. He collected a faithful band of Bhil followers and com¬ 
menced raiding the territories of SultSnpur and Nandurbar in north 
Khandes. He moved to Dh^ when he heard that his brother Kaiirav 
was marching against him. He had to leave that place when 
Daulatrav Sinde instigated the Raja of Dhar, Anandrav Pavar, to 
expel him. He was, however, determined to fight a war against 
Sinde. He proclaimed Khanderav as the rightful heir of the Hojkar 
estate and thus won over many of the old servants of the Holkar 
house. One of the ladies, Yamunabm was stabbed on 14th January 

1800 and in desperation the ladies moved to the north to renew 
hostilities there. Yefvantrav paid them a visit and offered them help 
against Daulatrav. In the meanwhile attempts of the raja of Satara 
to achieve independence were put down by Bajirav with the help 
of Daulatrav Sinde. On March 13, 1800 Nana Phad^iis died. With 
his death was removed one of the great personalities from the 
Maratha political scene. Daulatrav, on hearing of the depredations 
of Yesvantrav, left Poona in December 1800, appointing Baloji Kunjar 
and Sarz^av Ghatge to look after the administration and safety of 
Bajirav. Yesvantrav Ho}kar now returned to the Narmada to face 
the advancing army of Daulatrav Sinde. When Yesvantrav moved 
like lightning his brother Vithoji did not remain idle. He carried 
fire and sword through Maharastra, having been joined by all the 
refractory elements that had so long suffered at the hands of Bajirav 
and DaulatrSv. The region between Khandes and the Kysna became 
one general scene of anarchy and chaos. Plunder and fire raged every¬ 
where and no vestiges of organised rule could be seen. Vithoji 
Hojkar declared Bajirav as incompetent and proclaimed himself as the 
agent of Amrtrav. Vithoji was, however, captured by a contingent sent 
by Bajirav under Bipu ^khale. Vithoji was done to death by Bajirav. 
V^en these events were taking place in Poopa, YeSvantrav Ho]kar was 
engaged in a fierce struggle with Daulatrav on the banks of the 
Narmada. Daulatrav had reached the Narmada at the end of May 

1801 and the fight continued for four months. He sent repeated 
summons to SarzarSv to come to his help. Sarzarav reached there 
on 9th October leaving behind him a trail of plunder and devasta¬ 
tion. Both of them defeated Yefvantrav Holkar. However in 
another action fought on 30th October, Yesvantrav inflicted a crush¬ 
ing defeat upon Sarzarav. Daulaitrav now offered to negotiate. 
Yesvantrav refused and collecting round him a band of devoted 
followers started the year (1802) with resounding exploits. He had 
already secured the person of K^irav, his brother, and now desired 
the custody of his nephew Khanderav who was in the possession of 
Daulatrav. Bajirav now directed him to take up his residence at 
Thalner in Khwdes and accordingly Yefvantrav pitched his camp on 
the banks of Tapi. Yesvantrav now demanded of Bajirav 
a redress of his grievances. Foolishly Bajirav refused to 
listen. Yesvantrav now sent two of his chiefs Fatesinh Mane and 
Sahamat Khan to exact retribution from Bajirav's domains. He him¬ 
self moved south from Th^ner. Forgetting the assassination of his 
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brother Vilhoji, Yesvantrav demanded the surrender of Khander&v. 
Bajirav, to add fuel to the fire, confiscated the estates of Holkar and 
paid no heed to the advice rendered by Parasar Dadaji and Ahilya- 
bai’s trusted secretary Govindpant Ganu to conciliate Yesvantrav. 
On the contrary Sarzarav put Khanderav with a few others in 
fetters in the fort of Asirgad. To checkmate Yesvantrav, Daulatrav 
marched from the north. Thoroughly exasperated, Yesvantrav moved 
south from Thalner where he learnt of the arrival of the Sinde’s 
army at Burhanpur. Yesvantrav again wrote a respectful letter to 
Bajirav requesting him to undo the wrong. Bajirav sent an evasive 
reply asking Holkar to withdraw. YeSvantiav moved on, crossing the 
Kasarbari pass near Calisgahv. Bajirav perhaps wanted to gain 
time pending the arrival of the disciplined troops of Sinde to his 
succour. Yesvantrav realised the trick and pressed on to the Goda- 
\ari. Passing through west Khandes, Yesvantrav utterly ruined and 
laid it waste. He descended upon Ahmadnagar and sacked it with 
great fury. The helpless and terror stricken Bajirav wanted to send 
an agent to Yesvantrav with dresses, for negotiations but was pre¬ 
vented from his task by the strong protestations of Sinde. Sadasiv 
Bhaskar, the Bakji of Sinde arrived in Pooija on 22nd October 1802. 
In the meanwhile Yesvantrav had arrived at Baramati. He informed 
Bajirav of his desire to negotiate, adding that his enmity was not 
with the Pesm but with Daulatrav Sinde and that he ( Pesm) should 
act as the master. But all this proved to be of no avail and the 
issue was settled on the battle-field at Hadapsar when Holkar com¬ 
pletely overwhelmed Sinde (25th October 1802). Bajirav fled from 
Poona and inspite of the hand of friendship again offered by 
Yesvantrav, sought the protection of the English. YeSvantrav Ho}kar, 
with the support and backing of all the Maratha chiefs except the 
Gaikvad, declared Amrtrav as the Pesoo replacing Bajirav. A council 
consisting of Holkar, Bhosle and Patvardhan was proposed with 
a place for Sinde. Appeals were sent to Bajirav to refrain from 
taking any unilateral decisions with the English. But Bajirav 
would have none of it and he practically surrendered the sovereignty 
of the Maratha State to the English by the treaty of Bassein which 
was concluded on 31st December 1802. The issue was not now 
conflned as a mere conflict between the Sinde and the Holkar. It 
assumed the nature of a struggle between the English and the 
Maratha State. The English forces now advanced against Poona 
under Colonel Wellesley. Wellesley informed Yesvantrav that he 
would not be disturbed if he withdrew from Poona. Holkar had 
suffered heavily in his recent clash with Sinde. In the absence of 
a firm support from Sinde or any other Maratha chief, he thought it 
wise to agree and accordingly withdrew from Poona. Passing through 
east KhandeS on his way north, Hojkar ruined it as utterly as he had 
before ruined the west. The EngUsh plan was to temporarily oppose 
Holkar and make him innocuous, lull Bajirav into inactivity and 
destroy Sinde whose power was yet to be reckoned with. Wellesley 
reached Poona on 20th April 1803 and on 13th May Bajirav was 
instaHed as Pesva, Sinde was at this time at Burhanpur. He decided 
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a plaD of concerted action with Bhosle of Nagpur against the English 
but valuable time was lost before these chiefs could come together, 
in the meanwhile the English succeeded in detaching Amytrav from 
the coalition formed against them by giving him a permanent provi- Maratha Period. 
sion. Bajirav on the other hand, when the Maratha State was faced Peshva Bajirav. 
with the grim realities of the intentions of the English, faded to Treaty of 
take the cue and wasted his life in pleasure and merry-making. Bassein. 
Neither the English nor any of his so-called followers trusted him. 

He wanted the Holkar to be punished. He wanted to free himself 
from British thraldom. But he neither had the capacity to face the 
situation or the ingenuity to organise the rescoures of the State against 
the English. The English motives were clear. They wanted to destroy 
Maratha independence and disarm the principal chiefs of the Maratha 
State viz., Bhosle, Holkar and Sinde. A messenger, Colonel Collins, 
was sent to the Sinde’s camp at Burhanpur who reached there on 
27th February 1803. An unsuccessful dialogue went between the 
two about Sinde accepting the treaty of Bassein. On 4th May 1803 
Sinde left Burhanpur to meet the forces of Bhosle who had moved 
from Nagpur. The English prepared for war at the same time 
waiting for a definite reply from Sinde and Bhosle who met at 
Bodvad on 4th June 1803. The wranglings went on till 31st July 
1803. The English ultimately declared war on Sinde and Bhosle. 

Sinde and Bhosle .«ent a communication to Hojkar to join the alliance 
against the English. Ye.wantrav in his reply to Raghuji Bhosle said 
“ I have already explained my requirements to your vakils at Poopa 
and have repeated the same to you in writing. I have kept myself 
perfectly ready to join you in defence of our State and religion. 

Instead of complying with my request you simply asked me to return 
from Khandes to Candvad. I at once came back. You know how 
during the last few months I have been begging you for the restora¬ 
tion of the Holkar territories seized by Sindft As soon as* he 
satisfies this request I am ready to join you. I await your reply 
at Bhikangahv.”^ Daulatrav failed to satisfy these demands and by 
his duplicity alienated Holkar who left for Malva. Hostilities now 
started and the English won a decisive victory over Sinde and Bhosle 
in the battle fought at Asai on 23rd September 1803 at an enormous 
cost. The English under Stevenson entered KhandeS and captured 
Burhanpur (15th October 1803) and the fort of Asirgad (21st October 
1803). After the further defeat at Adganv (28th November 1803) 

Sinde was forced to sue for peace. Under the terms of the treaty 
then made a portion of his territory in Khandes was restored to Surji-Anjangaon. 
Sinde. Another portion was given to the Pesvd. The treaty is known 
as the treaty of Surji-Anjanganv. It was signed on 30th December 
1803. The power of Sinde was so much reduced that within two 
months of Ae treaty of Surji-Anjanganv, Daulatrav begged the 
English to supply him with a subsidiary force. For this a supple¬ 
mentary treaty was concluded on 27th February 1804 which is known 
as the treaty of Burhanpur. A separate treaty known as the treaty 
of Devgahv was made with Raghuji Bhosle on 17th December 1803. Oevgaon. 
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Yesvantrav contoued his predatoiy activities ia the north by coUect- 
ing Cauth and claiming it to be his traditional ri^t. War was there¬ 
fore declared upon Hojkar. While YeiSvantrav was occupied in the 
north all his possessions in the south, t>iz., Candvad, Lasalgahv, 
Dhodap, Galna and his share of KhandeS were occupied by the 
English during September and October 1804. It may be noted 
that die Maratha chiefs had accepted the terms of treaty under 
duress. Daulatrav Sinde became restive. He left Burhappur and 
proceeded to Bundelkhand with a view to joining Holkar and 
organizing an anti-British confederacy. Sinde and Hojlcar met at 
Sabalgad. The offensive and aggressive policy of the G. G. Lord 
Wellesly was regarded as mainly responsible for the state of disorder 
that prevailed in the country. He was recalled and Lord Cornwallis 
was appointed as the new G. G. Cornwallis started for the upper 
provinces and it was left to Malcolm and Lake to restore the 
situation. A threatening letter to Sinde separated him from Hojlcar. 
He was immediately reconciled by the confirmation of the treaty of 
Siuji-Afijang^v by a fresh treaty. The English agreed not to enter 
into any engagement with Sinde's tributaries and not to interfere in 
his conquests from Hojkar between the Tapi and the Cambal. This 
treaty is known as the treaty of Mustafapur. It was concluded on 
21st November, 1805. The conflict with Ye^vantrav, however, was 
protracted. The English offensive against him was tarnished by 
Colonel Manson’s retreat and by the failure of the siege of Bharatpur. 
Ultimately Hojkar sued for peace receiving back all his land south 
of the Cambal. The treaty was concluded on 24th December 180.5 
and is known as the treaty of Rajghat. The elimination of the 
alliance against the English and the signing of separate treaties with 
the three principal Marathi chiefs ended all semblance of Pesvd’s 
control over them. He became one like them. His jurisdiction 
extended to KhandeS in the north and the river Tuhgabhadra in 
the south. 

Khandef was now in a miserable plight. On the top of the ruin 
wrought by Hojkar came a failure of rains. No harvest was reaped, 
the whole stock of cattle perished and the people dying or flying to 
Gujarit left many parts of the district desolate. It was depopulated 
and the roads were not practicable except with a guard that might 
almost be called an army. The Bhils who were among the chief hiU 
tribes and who had before lived with the other inhabitants now 
commanded the passes where their power was considerable^. They 
had worked as village watchmen and had been the great instruments 
of policing the area. They retired to the hills. The whole range of 
hilk was subject to the command of their chieftains who had not only 
the aboriginal Bhil race at their command but generally a few Arab 
and Hindustani soldiers whom they retained to assist in enforcing con¬ 
tributions from merchants and travellers. It was through these hilk 
that marauders penetrated, and pillaged the rich plain villages and 
escaped,- the hilk were almost inaccessible to detachments of regular 


1 Hamilton, Description of Hindostan, II, 96. 
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troops. Against sucti rb RPemy no weapons were diought too crucll 
Qt toQ base. In 1808 at Kopergl^^v one Balajt Lak$ina^ tempted from 
the hills a large body of the Ctodor Bhils. He then surrounded and 
massacred them. This treachery only made the Bhils fierce, and the 
Mar§tha officers retaliated by most cruesl massacres at Cahsghhv, 
Dhara^g&hv and Antur. Unable to protect themselves, the chiefs 
and large land-holders called in the aid of Arab mercenaries. These 
foreigners soon rose to power. Saving their pay and giving it out at 
interest they became the chief mraaey-lenders of the district, levying 
large sums both from their employers and from the general body of 
the people. Besides the Bhil plunderers and Arab usurpers, the 
district suffered from the exactions of its fiscal officers, who farming 
the revenues for a year or for a short term of years left no means 
untried in their efforts to wring money from the people. 
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There were also the Karnatak mercenaries, entertained by every 
petty proprietor, who had made themselves very obnoxious. Gulzar 
Kh^ Thoke, the holder of the strong fort of Lasur, enlisted a body of 
Arab.s to oppose them Unable to pay or control his Arabs, he used 
to let them loose on the country around, till at last the other pro¬ 
prietors, entering into a league against him, bribed his Arabs to 
assassinate him in L^ur, and his eldest son, Alliy^ Khan in Copda. 
A second son, Alif Khan, escaping from L5sur, took refuge with 
SuryajlrAv Nimbalkar of Yaval. Returning to Lasur with some 
Kamatak mercenaries lent him by Nimbalkar, Alif Khan, on 
pretence of paying the Arabs their arrears, entered the fort with 
the Kamafak troops, and seizing the Arabs, put them to death. 
Instead of being in possession of his fort, Alif KhSn found that the 
Kamatak troops had orders to hold the fort for their master, 
Nimbalkar. Driven to despair Alif Khan allied himself with the 
Bhils and plundered without mercy. At last Nirabajkar agreed to 
give up the fort for a money payment of Rs. 10,000.^ 


Nasirabad, locally known as Sol Nimbhora, from its having sixteen 
villages under it, was several times plundered by the Satm^a Bhils. 
In 1807 it was plundered by a freebooter named Juba, and again, Just 
before the gre^t famine of 180G, by one of Pesm’s officers.® Thftlner 
was made over to Holkar by the Pesno but Hojkar, in about 1800, 
pledged it to Nimbajkar. 


Sultanpur was a handsome town as late as 1803. The local story Disturbances 
of the destruction of Sultanpur is that Yesvantrav Hojkar, escaping (U96-1818). 
from PoonA, came to Sultanpur, then part of Holkar’s dominions and 
forming an alliance with the Bhils, plundered such of the people as 
would not acknowledge him as their king. Among those who refused 
allegiance was Laksmanrav Desai, the chief man of Sultanpur. 

Taking up his quarters at Cikli® whose Bhil chieftain Jugar NAik was 


i T1)is sum Captain Briggs advanced to the Thoke family and occupied the 
foit with British troops. Bom. Gaz. XII, 454-5S. 

* After this the village wall was built by one of the Purandares to whom 
the town was given in grant—Bom, Gaz. XII, 460. 

* A village about six miles west of Sultanpur. 
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his friend, Holkar sent a letter to Lak^manrav, calling on him to 
pay Rs. 500. Lak§maiirav replied by scoffing at Holkar’s caste and 
taunting him with illegitimate birth. Hearing of this and fearing 
Holkar’s vengeance, Krparam Dagaram, a rich banker, went to 
Holkar and offered him the tribute of Rs. 500. Satisfied by this 
that he might rely on a party in Sultanpur, Holkar, with his Bhil 
ally, entered the town and winning over the garrison, plundered the 
Desais house. Then the Bhils were let loose, the town was laid 
waste. Except one man all the people fled.^ Raver, too, was ravaged 
by Yesvantrav in 1800. It was, shortly after, taken by Suryajirav 
Nimbalkar.^ In the ruin that fell on the Khandes in 1803, Dbulia 
was utterly deserted. In the following year Balaji Balvant, 
a dependent of Vithal Narsihg Vincurkar, re-peopled the village 
and in return received from Vincurkar deed granting him certain 
lands and privileges.® At the same time the tort was repaired. 
Being afterwards entrusted with the entire management of the 
districts of Songir and Lalihg, Balaj! Balvant fixed his headquarters 
at Dhulia and continued to exercise his authority till 1818, when 
the country passed to the British. 

In 1816 a new enemy fell on KhandeS. The Pepdharis, under the 
guidance of the Musalman Bhils of the eastern hills entered by the 
A^irgad pass. With no troops to oppose them, they plundered at 
leisure, causing more misery than cither the Bhils or Arabs. In 1816, 
every village in the neighbourhood was in ruins. The Pepdhari 
leader, Ghodji Bhosle, even in the early years, had plundered 
Gandhi,* the first place of the Gujarat Sravak Vanis in Khande^. 
But the year 1817 had dawned and the British Government were 
feverishly preparing for operations against the Pendharis.® The 
Governor-General opened the campaign on 16th October 1817. 
Lieutenant Davies with a body of the Nizam’s horse, dispersed and 
drove the Pendharis from Khandel. Citu, the most fonnidable of the 
Pendhari chiefs, was hunted with restless and relentless vigour until 
he was driven into a jungle near Asirgad, where he was devoured 
by a tiger. 

Still the district was in great disorder. The condition of Khandes 
was highly anarchical almost unexampled, as Elphinstone observed, 
“ even in Asia ”.® Thus driven by war and pestilence of the plains 

* Bam. Gaz. XII, 471-72. 

^ Ibid. 468. 

3 The deed states that the district had been ruined, first by rebels and then 
by a famine, that the few inhabitants had fled, that the country round was 
overgrown with brushwood, and that Balaji had cleared the thickets and 
brought traders and husbandmen to settle, had helped them with money to 
build houses, had established a mart and in other respects made the town 
habitable. Bom. Gaz. XII, 442 c/f Mr. Pollen c. s. 

* Six miles north-east of Amalner. 

= During the two years 1815 and 1816 the Pendharis had traversed the 
whole of Peninsular India twice. : 

“ Shashi Bhushan Chaudhuri, "Civil Disturbances during the British Rule in 
India (1765-1857)”, 157, c/f Elphinstone’s letter to T. H. Villiers (pp. 1831-32 
(commons), Vol. XIV, paper 735-Vl, p. 154). 
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against which there was no protection, the Bhils became refractory CHAPTER 2. 

by temperament, and retired to their mountain fastnesses where -- 

they entrenched themselves strongly under the leadership of their *******^' 
chiefs, in “ hive-like habitations ” crested at the top of each hill, ^'^•‘*^*** eriod. 
throwing strong defences around. This being the situation, the P®shva Bajirav. 
occupation of Khandes by the British in 1818 was calculated to iDisiurhances 
increase the restlessness of the people. Graham noted with (1796-1818). 
characteristic accuracy, smarting also under the repeatedly broken 
pledges of the former Native Government, and rendered savage from 
the wholesale slaughter of their families and relations, the Bhils were 
more than usually suspicious of a new government of foreigners, and 
less than ever inclined to submit to the bonds of order and restraint.^ 

In the north, the Satpudas were the nest of these disaffected Bhils, 
in the south, Satmala and Ajanta Bhils, in different organised groups, 
were led by 32 leaders, and started up in every direction with fire 
and sword. In the insurrection of 1817, in Khandes, the complicity 
of Trimbakji was suspected by the British authorities. It appears 
that after his escape from the fort of Thana, he sought security in 
the Bhil settlement and excited a rising there by engaging the Bhils 
in their predatory incursions. Elphinstone asked the fesm to secure 
the seizure and arrest of the rebel minister, but Bajirav asserted that 
Trimbakji had never been with the insurgents, to which Elphinstone 
was obliged to reply ; " Many persons had seen Trimbakji, and that 
his two nephews^ (3odaji Dehgle and Malupa Dehgle were now at 
the head of the insurrection in KhandeS, and that the number of the 
insurgents was about 8,000.” ^ 

Meanwhile the last great Maratha alliance against the English was British Period. 
completed. The events leading to it were as under: When the (1818-1947). 
treaty of Bassein was concluded Bajirav virtually surrendered his 
right to control the Maratha chiefs to the English. Bajirav, at the 
time, had not understood implications of this. As soon as he returned 
to Poona he expected the English to support him in his bid to 
exercise his authority over the Maratha chiefs. The English in¬ 
directly made separate treaties with Bhosle, Sinde, Holkar and 
Gaikvid and made the position very clear in the award signed at 
Panijharpur on 19th July 1812. Bajirav now considered it necessarj' 
to have a disciplined corps of infantry. The Governor-General 
granted the permission and a force was raised under Major Ford. 

The troubles with the English had not stopped and Bajirav expecting 
a war sooner or later started preparations by augmenting his forces. 

A dispute arose between Bajiiav and Gaikvad of Baroda in regard 
to the payment of yearly tribute which had accumulated. Fatesinh 
Gaikvad sent his agent Gahgadhar Sastri to Poopa to conclude 
a settlement with Bajirav. The Sastri arrived in Poopa in January 
1814. Soon however the Sastri found that Bajirav was bent upon 

1 Historical sketch of the Bhil Tribes of Khandesh (1843) 4. Chaudhuri, 

O. c. 157. 

2 Chaudhuri, o. c. 157. 
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CHAPTER 3. extracting money rather thdn arriving at a settlement. The events 
—;-culminated in the murder of Sastrl at Paijdharpur on July 20, 1815. 

H istory. author of the plot was Trimbakji Dehgle, a henchman and 

British Pbmod. g^yisej. Bajirav. The English forced Bajirav to surrender the 
rebels. Trimbakji had been confined in the fort at Thana from where 
he made good his escape on the evening of September 12, 1816. He 
rode through jungles to north Khandei and lived for some months 
with the wild tribes of the region. Bajirav covertly supported 
Trimbakji and it appeared that hostilities would again start between 
the English and the Marathas. In June 1817, the English imposed 
another treaty on Bajirav with strict terms, thus depriving him of all 
power and authority. Exasperated, Bajirav resorted to war with the 
English. On the 5th of November 1817, the PeSva declared war 
against the British. Twenty days later the Nagpur chief followed 
his example. After Yelvariti-av Holkars death his wife Tulsibai 
possessing more than common ability for public affairs, assumed 
power in the name of Malharrav, a son of Yesvantrav from another 
wife, then four years old, and managed with considerable ability the 
concerns of the Hojkar State with the help of Ganpatrav and his 
associate Tatya Jog. Her greatest difficulty arose from want of 
funds, without which she could not maintain the army. Without the 
army she could not govern. Daulatrav Sinde, too, pounded upon 
the undefended possessions of the Holkar with great vehemence. In 
the midst of such unbearable situation, urgent calls arrived from tire 
Peka at Pooipa for her fWoes to join in an anti-British drive. 
Malcolm gave her terms but real power had now passed from her 
hands into those of the Pathan leaders who controlled the soldiery, 
particularly Rosan Beg, who was at the head of the disciplined regi¬ 
ments and Ramdin who commanded the MaraAa horse then con¬ 
sidered the finest in India. They resolved to help the Pesvd with an 
army of 26,000 men. The military chiefs believ^ that Tulsibm and 
her advisers were willing to sell them to the British and determined 
to baffle her design. 

On the evening of the 19th December 1817, they seized the regent 
and the Minister. At day break on 20th, Tulfibm was beheaded, 
on the banks of the Sipna river at Mahidpur (about 30 miles north 
of Ujjain) and fhe insurgent generals began their southward march. 

They were met, immediately, by Sir John Malcolm and Sir Thomas 
Hislop and were defeated on 21st December 1817. By the treaty 
of Mandsaur on 6th January, 1818, concluded after this defeat, all 
the Holkar territory south of the Satpu^^ including the entire 
province of Khande^, was ceded to the Britisii. 

Meanwhile the Pesvd was defeated at Kirkee (5th November 1817) 
and again at A$ta (19th February 1818) . He was joined by his 
faithful friend Trimbakji with his bands of marauding troops, in his 
flight. Despairing of aid either from Nagpur or Sinde, the PeSvd 
retired, after the action fought on 17th April near Sivni, between 
Mahur and Umarkhed, against Col. Adams, to save his life, towards 
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Northern India. He crossed the Tapi on 5th May, hoping to find 
shelter at Asirgad then in Sindes’ possession, 'fhe keeper of the 
fort Ye^vantrav Lad had indeed received secret orders from his 
master to admit the Pesvd and offer him safety. But large parties 
of British forces poured upon the spot from different directions 
and Lad found himself unable to extend any help to Bajirav. On 
31st May, Malcolm escorted by 300 men moved to a village named 
kheri where the Pesvd had arrived witli about 2,000 horse, 800 
infantry and two guns. On 1st June, Malcolm went to the Pesvd’s 
camp and fixing up some of the terms of the treaty, insisted that 
Bajirav must go to the British camp within 24 hours. In addition 
Malcolm demanded the surrender of his minister Trimbakji Dehgje. 

The Pesvd urged that it was not, in his power to apprehend Dehgle, 
as the latter commanded a strong force.^ By 10 o'clock, on the 
morning of 3rd June 1818, the Peiod surrendered himself®. 

Sir Thomas Hislop, to whom fell the duty of bringing to order Conquest of 
the bands of Arabs and other mercenaries entered Khandes from 
Sindva and passed unopposed to Thajner in February 1818. But 
the capture of Th^er^ proved one of the bloodiest incidents in the 
conquest of Khandef. 

“ A sick officer in a palanquin was passing alone towards the new 
ground but was obliged to turn back by a fire of matchlocks directed 
at him from the walls of the place” at the same time, a gun opened 
with round shot on the head of the baggage entering the plain, and 
obliged it, likewise, to fall back. The unexpected occurrence of this 
hostile demonstration on the part of Thalner was announced to Sir 

^ The Peshwa repudiated his minister and informed Malcolm that the 
British might deal with him as they liked. 

* Bajitao’s military following was disbanded when he crossed the Narmada on 
12th June 1818. He proceeded to the North with a retinue of 600 horsemen and 
200 footmen with Ramchandrapant Subhedar and Baloba Salkade and other 
dependents. Lt. Low was permitted to accompany Bajirao at fais request. 

Malcolm; Political History oj India, 1521; 11 Appendix V, p. eexv. 

* A fort which commands a ford over the Tapi river, situated on the north 
bank, 83 miles west from Burhanpur. By Abul Fazal it is noticed as the capital 
of Adilshah, A. D. 1406. After the dissolution of the Moghal empire it came 
early into the possession of the Marathas, and was one of the cessions made by 
the Holkar family, at the Treaty of Mundenor-Hamilton, Description of Hin- 
dostan II, 10. One side of Talneir fort rises out of the Taptee and the three 
other sides are surrounded by a hollow way varying in width from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty yards. The walls rise to the height of about sixty feet 
above this hollow and the interior of the fort has the same elevation. The only 
entrance is on the eastern side, and secured by five successive gates, communi- 
ting by intricate traverses, whose enclosures gradually rise to the height of them 
in wall. A winding ramp, interspersed in some places with steps, ascends 
through the gates to the terre-pleine of the rampart. Great native ingenuity had 
been exercised to render this part as strong as possible, apparently under the idea 
that the profile of the rest rendered it secure, notwithstanding the absence of 
a ditch. The ground inunediately surrounding the hollow way. ia cut by deep 
ravines, which run into it, Blacker, Memoirs on Maratha War, I. 229- 
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Thomas Hislop by a spy.^ A summons was sent to "the commandant 
and a close reconnaissance was made. The party descended into the 
ravines surrounding the fort and then ascended into the town, driving 
out a small party of the Marathas. As it was ascertained that the 
enemy had no guns on the western face, where there was water and 
comparatively clear ground on the river bank. General Hislop 
resolved to encamp there, and attack the place from the north-east 
angle. With this object two five-and-a-half-inch hovitzers with ten 
sixponnders, which were the only guns in the camp, were moved 
down the beds of the ravines. They were carried to positions in the 
town, where the houses gave tolerable cover to batteries which 
opened within 250 and 300 yards of the north-east angle of the fort. 
In a few hours, during which, by the well aimed fire of match-locks 
from the walls, several casualties had occurred, the Marathas were 
nearly silenced but no progress had been made in reducing the 
garrisons, who it was thought would surrender as soon as any serious 
demonstration was made against them. Further examination of the 
place showed that the outergate was in a ruinous state and promised 
cover in the traverses, while a commanding position immediately 
opposite to it overlooked the nearest defences.^ For these reasons 
it was determined to attack the gates. Two guns were opened on 
the traverses, with considerable effect, while two others were, by 
a detour, brought to a position whence with the view of blowing it 
open, they might easily be run up to the gate. At the same time 
a storming party, consisting of the flank companies of His Majesty’s 
Royal Scots and of the Madras European Regiment, under Major 
Gordon of the former coiyis, was brought down to the same place. 
Indifferent as the Marathas had hitherto been, the preparation 
against the gate did not fail to alarm them and they sent out to 
demand terms to capitulation. In reply they were told that uncondi¬ 
tional surrender alone would be accepted and they were invited 
to avail themselves of this offer before the assault of the gates should 
commence.® 

The evening was now advanced and the Marathas probably trusted 
to the approaching darkness for an opportunity of abandoning the 
place. To prevent this the guns and storming party were ordered 
to advance to the gate. This was done without loss. It was found 
that in consequence of its ruinous state there was a passage tor single 
files between the wall and the gate frame; and no opposition being 
offered from within, the storming party followed by the pioneers, 
entered, though tediously, without difficulty. After the passage of the 
storming party, endeavours were made to blow open the outer gate 
so that the guns might be advanced to the remainder. But before 

1 It never was apprehended that this insulated place would be resisting inas¬ 
much as, Sindva, a place with much greater name or strength, had immediately 
surrendered on die production of Holka'r’s note—-Blacker, Memoirs on Maratha 
War, I, 228. 

* Such in the present instance, was the injudiciousness of having the outer 
walls lower than those within, Blacker, o. c, I, 230. 

3 Blacker o, c. I, 230, 
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that was efiFected, the storming party had passed through the second 
gate without opposition. At the third it was met by the com¬ 
mandant, accompanied by a number of the Bunyans whom he had 
forced into the fort, on the previous evening.^ The commandant 
himself gave up to tlie Adjutant General Lieutenant Colonel Conway. 

Lieutenant Colonels Conway and Murray, with several others, had 
entered with the storming party and it was still doubtful whether 
resistance would ultimately be made, for at this time, there was 
none. They accordingly passed through the fourth gate, which as 
well as the second, appeared so much out of repair as to be incapable 
of being shut; but at the fifth or last gate they were stopped 
though the wicket was opened. The Arabs within insisted on terms. 
A hurried conversation about the terms of surrender now took place. 
It was probably little intelligible under the circumstances of noise 
and apprehension which attended it. Colonel Miuray, in this state 
of uncertainty, concluding that there was an urgent necessity for 
establishing a footing such as would secure eventual success to the 
attack, should the enemy hold out, entered by the wicket with Major 
Cordon and tlmee grenadiers, but refrained from drawing his sword, 
to show that he had no intention of breaking the parleys.^ He 
expected to be followed by as many men as should be able to 
maintain themselves in a confined situation, but four or five persons 
only had got in, when the enemy, apprehending the consequences, 
attacked most furiously and in a moment laid them all dead, except 
Colonel Murray, who covered with wounds fell towards the wicket.® 
Then tliey attempted to close the wicket but their efforts were 
rendered ineffectual, by a grenadier who thrust his musket into 
the aperture while Lieutenant Colonel Mackintosh* and Captain 
MacCraith forced it open. In this state it was held while the captain 
with one hand was dragging Colonel Miuray through it, and warding 
off blows with his sword in the other. A fire was now poured in 
through the wicket, which cleared the gateway suflBciently for the 
head of the stoiming party, under Major MacGregor of the Royals 
to enter; and the place was carried without further difliculty, but at 
the expense of that officer s life.® As soon as the supporting detach¬ 
ment could open the gate^ many troops poured in, the garrison was 
shortly put to the sword, and die commandant was hanged on the 
same evening to a tree on the flag-staff tower.® 

* Blacker, o. c. I, 231; Hamilton, Description of Hindostan, II, 101. 

® Blacker, o. c. I. 231. 

“ Major Gordon and Captain MacGregor, lost th«lr lives and Colonel 
MacGregor was wounded severely, as also Lieutenant MacGregor and Lieutenant 
Chauval Hamilton, o. c. II, 101. 

■* This officer belonging to the commissariat, accompanied the storming party 
like a few other staff officers, without orders. Blacker, o. c. 1, 232 F. N, 

“ Two tombs, erected to the memory of the officers killed bear the following 
inscription : No. I, “ Here lie entombed, the remains of Major R. MacGregor of 
H. M.’s Royal Scots, who fell in the assault and storming of this fort on the 
27 February 1818 ”. No. II “ Here lie entombed the remains of Major J. Gordon 
of H. M.’s Royal Scots, who fell in the assault and storming of this fort on the 
27th February 1818 

“ The Marathas lost about 251) killed, and the loss in British troops amounted 
to twenty-five. Blacker, o. c. 232; Appendix L; p. 459, Hamilton o. c. II, 101. 
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From Thajner, Sir Thomas Hislop marched on Betavad. A 
Brahmap named Daji Gopal, with about 300 followers had held 
Betavad and driving out the Mamlatdar levied contributions from 
the country round. On the surrender of Thalner^, he left the fort. 
It was quietly taken by the British troops. At Betavad the force 
divided, the Commander-in-chief marching along the Bori and 
General Doveton keeping to the banks of the Girna.® By the end 
of March 1818 except Sultanpur, Nandurbar, Aijavad and Raver, 
all Holkar’s possessions south of the Satpudas were held by the 
British. Nandurbar was taken possession of in June 1818 by 
a detachment under Major Jardine.® 

Amalner fort, one of the chief posts in Khandes, nominally held 
for the Pe^vd by Madhavrav Raja Bahadur, was really in the hands 
of his Arab soldiers. On leaving the fort in obedience to orders, 
he gave the garrison strict injunction to surrender it to no one, not 
even to the Pesm. This order was strictly obeyed, lor after the chief 
had succeeded in re-establishing himself in the good graces of his 
master, the garrison refused to admit him. They afterwards acknow¬ 
ledged him and he returned. But when he wished to hand over the 
place to the British authorities, they would not allow him to do so. 
After many attempts to purchase their submission had failed, they 
were declared rebels. A force under Colonel Huskinsson, amount¬ 
ing to 1,000 European foot, 800 infantry and 250 irregular horse, 
had marched from Malegahv. Summoned to unconditional surrender 
the garrison at first refused. But finding all way of escape blocked, 
after some delay they laid their arms outside of the fort and advanc¬ 
ing into the bed of the river were made prisoners. The exactions 
of this garrison and their commandant Ali Jamadar were remembered 
long by the people in that area.^ The grenadiers of the 67th 
regiment had captured Amalner® on 30th November 1818. Next day 
Bahadurpur* which, in most respects was the counterpart of Amalner 
surrendered in the same manner to their irregular horse under 
Lieutenant Swanston, which were sent to demand its submission and 
as there was no further occasion for the force in its collected state, it 
was broken up. “ The headquarters returned to Malegahv, for 
the occupation of Khande^, in which were left, of Madras corps, 

* Daji Gopal was one of Trimbakji Dengle’s retainers. 

“ Blacker, Map accompanying the Memoirs, II, p. 7. 

® Hamilton, Description of Hindostan, II, 101. 

* Blacker, o. c. I, 399-401. 

“ In 1818, the fort was described as 200 feet square, surrounded on three sides 
by the town, and on the fourth washed by the river Bori, The wall on the river¬ 
side as well as the corner towers were lined with stone. The inside, filled nearly 
to the foot of the parapet, commanded the town, which was inclosed by an 
eight feet high wall, whose river face was likewise lined with stone. The three 
gates and the traverse thrown out to cover them were greatly out of repair. The 
place was of little importance as it was commanded by a hillock about 250 yards 
off, on the opposite bank of the river, Blacker, o. c. I, 400. 

This place, though it contained but a few Arabs, was of some importance, 
from its strength, and from its containing the residence of the chief of conse¬ 
quence and manufacturing of gunpowder. Blacker, o. c, I, 400. 
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the 1st Battalion of the 12th, the 2nd Battalion of the 13th, and the 
battalion of the 1 Ith regiments of native infantry, with the sappers 
and miners and some pioneersd ” 

Earlier in April of 1818, Cajisgahv and three other Pesvd territories 
were, in the British interests, taken by Mir Fast Ali_ Jahagirddr of 
Anturgad and Songir, and the country around surrendered to Lieu¬ 
tenant Rule. To the north-east, where large bodies of Arabs harassed 
the plain country, Mir Fast Ali, supported by a battalion of infantry, 
two field guns, and 300 liorses, pressed forward and clearing the 
country, placed it under the duirge of Lieutenant Hodges, the 
Assistant Political Agent. Driven from the east, the Arabs retired 
to the west and massed their troops in the neighbourhood of Sultan- 
pur. To bring back the situation to order. Colonel MacGregor 
advanced on Sultanpur and Naiidurbw, Major Innes moving from 
Galna to support him. 

After the fall of Malegahv, a body of troops was stationed at 
Songir, another at Parola and a third at Dharangahv. By the first 
of July 1818 except some isolated spots, the whole of Khandes was 
in the British hands. 

On the 12th February 1819, as its commandant Jasvantrav Lad 
was believed to have given shelter to Appa Saheb the ex-ruler of 
Nagpur and to the famous Pendhari chief Citu, Sir John Malcolm’s 
force, consisting of Horse Artillery, the Third Cavalry and the First 
Battalion of Bombay Infantr>' marched against Asirgad. He 
encamped within fls e thousand yards of the fort and remained there. 
On being joined by the Bombay Brigade and the battering guns 
which had been left in the rear, he moved to a position north-west 
of the fort. About this time. Lieutenant General Smith was engaged 
in closing the passes north of Asirgad with a view to intercept the 
escape of fugitive Pendharis supposed to be concealed in the forests 
near the. fort, if not within its walls. In the course of these opera¬ 
tions he made a march of thirty-five miles and was on the point of 
taking Citu prisoner, when his party dispersed. Appa Saheb likewise 
narrowly escaped.* 

While trying to persuade Sir John Malcolm that he meant to 
surrender, it was now that Jasvantrav Lad was making active pre¬ 
parations for defence. Accordingly, as soon as reinforcements arrived 
from Jalna, Malegahv and Nagpur, an attack was planned. The 
forces set apart for the attack on the town were ordered to meet at 
midnight on the 17th March and to move a short time afterwards. 
The column of attack commanded by Colonel Fraser of the Royal 
Scots consisted of five companies of that regiment, the flanked 
companies of His Majesty’s 30th and 67th Foot, and of the Madras 
European Regiment, five companies of the First Battalion of the 
12th Madras Native Infantry and a detail of sappers and miners. Tire 

» Blacker, o.c. I, 401. 

® Blacker, o.c. 1, 412-13. 
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reserve under Major Dalrymple of His Maje.sty's 30th was 
composed of the companies of that regiment not employed in the 
column of attack, one company of the King’s 67th Foot and one of 
Infantry from the First Battalion of the 7th Regiment, the First 
Battalion of the 12th and the Second Battalion of the 17th, with 
detachments from the 2nd and 7th Madras Native Cavalry, and 
four Horse Artillery guns.^ 

The attacking column advanced along a stream bed running 
parallel to the works on the south side, till arriving within 
convenient distance of the town, they made a rush for the gate, and 
succeeded in gaining it. The reserve in the meantime in two parties, 
occupied points in the stream by which the column of attack had 
advanced and in another stream that ran parallel to it sufficiently near 
to allow of their rendering support. Sir John Malcolm had directed 
to distract the attention of the Marathas by operations on the 
northern side and the duty was performed by a force composed of 
the 3rd Cavalry, the Second Battalion of the 6th Regiment, Madras 
Native Infantry and the First Battalion of the 14th, the First Battalion 
of the 8th Regiment of Bombay Native Infantry, six howitzers, and 
two Horse Artillery guns. The town was carried very expeditiously 
and with srhall loss,^ the troops finding immediate cover in the 
streets. In the course of the day a battery for six light howitzers was 
completed in the town and directed against the lower fort. On the 
night of the 19th March the Marathas made a sally upon one of 
the British posts which was considerably advanced, but were soon 
repulsed. In the course of the same night a battery of eight heavy 
guns was completed. On the 20th at daybreak, its fire opened, 
and by the evening had effected a formidable breach in the lower 
fort, besides inflicting serious injury on some of the upper works. 
On that evening the Marathas made another sally into the town and 
gained the main street. They were repulsed but success was accom¬ 
panied by the loss of Colonel Fraser who fell in the act of rallying 
his men. On the morning of the 21st an accidential explosion in the 
rear of the breaching battery proved fatal to two native officers and 
about a hundred men. The disaster did not extend to the batteries, 
whieh continued firing with good effect. In the afternoon a mortar 
battery was completed, and some shells were throvm from it. For 
several days little occurred except the erection, on the night of the 

I The Khandesh force moved from Malegaon, on the 25th of February, 
towards Amalner and from thence detached the engineers department, detail 
of sappers and miners and eight companies of His Majesty’s 67th foot, with 
a company of pioneers, all of whom joined on the 9th March—Blackers, o. c. I, 
413. 

When all the detachments had imned, the besieging army under General 
Doveton and Sir John Malcolm amounted to 20,000 men. Hamilton, Descrip¬ 
tion of Hindostan, II, 102. 

* General Staff, Major Mecleod, Deputy Quarter-Master-General, wounded ; 
H. M. Royal Scots, Lieutenant James Bland, wounded, one private killed, eleven 
privates wounded; one from Lascars or Deoley-bearers wounded—^Blacker, 
o. c. I. Appendix Z, p. 476. 
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24th of another battery three hundred and fifty yards to the left of 
the breaching battery. Two other batteries were subsequently 
erected, one on the south side to breach the lower fort in second 
place, the other designed to silence a large gun on the north-east 
bastion of the upper fort.' On the 29th two batteries were con¬ 
structed for an attack on the east side of the fort. On the following 
morning the Mara^has abandoned the lower fort, which was imme¬ 
diately occupied by the British troops. The batteries which had 
been solely directed against the lower fort were now disarmed, and 
the guns removed from the town into the place which their fire had 
reduced. In the situation which had been gained, the firing against 
the upper fort was speedily resumed from various batteries, aided 
by others below. This continued for several days, and so many shots 
had been fired that a deficiency began to be feared, and a reward 
was ottered by the besiegers for bringing back to the camp the 
shot previously expended. This expedient stimulated the activity 
of the camp followers and succeeded in producing an abimdant 
supply. The operations of the siege were vigorously pursued till 
the 5th of April, when Jasvantrav Lad expressed a wish to nego¬ 
tiate-* Some intercourse took place, but the efforts of the besiegers 
so far from being slackened were increased. On the 8th JasvanMv 
L5d repaired to General Doveton’s headquarters to endeavour to 
procure terms, but in vain, and on the morning of the 9th British 
party took possession of the upper fort, the garrison descending into 
the town and grounding their match-locks in a square of British 
troops formed for their reception. 

The MarS^has lost forty-three killed and ninety-five wounded and 
the British eleven European ofiBcers, four native officers, and ninety- 
five European and two hundred and thirteen native non-commissioned 
rank and file killed and wounded.* 
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The fall of Asirgad^ closed the Maratha campaign of 1818-1819. 
His Majesty’s 67th Foot marched for Amalner, to join Colonel 
Huskinsson’s force on the 12th April 1819.® Except Sindva, Songir, 
Lalihg and others in important lines of communication, which were 
garrisoned by armed police, most of the hill forts were dismantled. 
The headquarters of the regular troops were fixed at MalegSnv and 
Captain Briggs as political agent took up his residence at the Central 
Station of Dhulia.® 

* Blacker o. c. I, pp. 415-21. 

* Blacker, o. c. I, 423. 

» Blacker, o. c. I, Appendix A, A. p. 478. 

* Ibid, ’429 ; Hamilton, Description of Hindostan III, 102-103. 

Yeshwantrao Lad was at last captured, but so impressed were the captors 

by his chivalry that they allowed him freedom to go home instead of putting 
him to death. He died in misery in 1820. A large amount of secret corres¬ 
pondence of Daulatrav Shinde, Appasahib Bhosle and others was discovered 
at Asbirgad, of which Malcolm made ample use in writing his memories. 

* For its central position and because it was on the highroad between Poona 
and Khandesh. 
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At this time, on account of the maintenance of a body of horse, 
Sinde owned the British a considerable sum. To clear off the debt 
and meet future charges it was arranged (1S20) that Pacora\ 
Yaval,^ C6pda® and twelve villages in Lohara should be made over 
to the British. Suryajirav Nimbalkar, son of Rav Dhar Nimbalkar, 
entertained large bodies of troops known as Kamatak Sibandis, 
which he lent to neighbouring proprietors. In 1821, when in the 
possession of Suryajirav Nimbalkar, Yaval was handed over to the 
British Government. For some time Yaval was the cause of con¬ 
siderable uneasiness and difficulty, as in the hope of recovering it, 
Suryajirav Nimbalkar actively aided the Bhils and Pegdharis in their 
raids and efforts to cause disturbance.^ Immediately after the 
acquisition of Khandes (1818), a detachment under Captain Briggs 
was stationed at Kukarmunda petty division.® 

Active measures were taken (1818) to put a stop to the irrup¬ 
tion qf the Bhils.® Captain Briggs hunted out several of their 
leaders.'^ Troops were posted along the passes of the hills to check 
their movements and to cut off their supplies.® These military 
measures together with a policy of forbearance adopted by Elphin- 
stone, providing liberal provision for pensions and allowances for 
Bhll watchmen on the resumption of the police duties which were 
formerly discharged by them, were calculated to render the country 

* Thirty-five miles south-east of Dhulia, on the railway line. 

2 Yaval was about 1788 granted to Rav Dh.ar Nimbalkar by the Shindc. By 
the payment of Rs. 3,50,000 to Kashirav Holkar, the Nimbalkars obtained 
possession of neighbouring districts of Raver, Thalner and Umbar and extended 
their territories four miles around. Yaval stands twelve miles west of Savda 
and nine north-east of Bhusawal. 

* Hamilton describes it as a town belonging to Holkar, Description of 
Hindostan. II, IQI. In 1820,, however, when it was handed over by Shinde it 
was the head of a sub-division, surrounded by country much covered with 
forest. In 1837, it was restored to Shinde and in 1844 again received by the 
British. 

* In 1837 Yaval was restored to Shinde, with whom it remained till 1843, 
when it was received back by the British Government. 

® Eight miles south-west of Taloda. 

* Khobarekar, Ingraji Sattevirudha Maharashtrantil Sashastra Uihava 
(Ma'rathi) (1818-1860), 17. 

Chaudhuri, Civil Disturbances during the British rule in India (1765-1857), 
158. 

“ Anarchy and lawless oppression had reached a fearful height and murder 
and rapine stalked openly and unrestrainedly through the land. Fifty notorious 
leaders infested this once flourishing “ Garden of the West ” and their every 
command was implicitly obeyed by upwards of five thousand ruthless followers 
whose sole occupation was pillage and robbery, whose delight, alone consisted 
in the murderous foray and whose subsistence depended entirely on the fruits 
of their unlawful spoil" Capt. D. C. Graham, A brief Historical Sketch of 
the Bheel Tribes inhabiting the province of Khandesh (1843), 4. 

' “ Register of the disposal of the most formidable of the Bheel leaders 
Graham gives on page 22, the details of 48 Bheel chiefs. 

* Memorandum regarding the past and present state of the force employed 
for the protection of Chalisgaon, Bhurgaon and Jamner Talukas-Soulhern 
Agency, Graham, o, c. 23. 
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free of this “species (rf invasion”. Experience had shown that in 
dealing with these refractory tribes the most eflFective policy would 
be to govern them through their native chiefs which would attach 
them to the interests of the Government. This attitude was un¬ 
doubtedly much favoured by Elphinstone and the scheme of raising 
a Bhil Militia was also an expedient course taken to make the Bhils 
conform to the British system. Nadir Singh, a Bhil chief of great 
notoriety was apprehended through the influence of his associates. 
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In 1818, Goomania, the Aranuddy Nalk, Feghy Khan, Jawa 
Wassava, the Boodaval Raiia, Devji Naik, Ramjee and Oochit, Bhylia 
and Cundoo received pensions from the British government. 
Goomania, though he accepted the terms, never personally visited 
the Political Agent. Guhga Naik having attacked a detachment 
of Regulars at Copda was killed in the fight. At the same time, 
an attempt to employ the Turfee Bhils as a Police corps failed. The 
British detachment marched against Kania Turvee Bhils. Dusrut 
sacked and destroyed a village. Malharji Desmukh, too attacked 
Soorungana. The Aranuddy Naiks returned their pensions and the 
money they had received from the British declaring that they would 
collect for themselves. The Thalner Pargana was plundered by the 
hill Bhils, whereupon Major McBean burned Kania’s huts. But 
the ravages continued and Colonel Jardine's force had to move 
against them. 

In 1819, the Bhils broke out in a general insurrection on all sides; 
the leaders holding out the different outposts of the hill area and 
sending out marauding parties to ravage the plains. Several detach¬ 
ments were employed against the rebels. Some of the outposts which 
provided access to their mountain strongholds were captured, but 
fresh leaders appeared to defend these key positions, and the jungle- 
war continued. Proclamations of amnesty were unheeded, not one 
of the tribes repaired to take advantage of the offer.^ Expeditions 
were sent against many leaders but the whole district was in utter 
chaos and even the village police aided the plunderers. Gil N^ 
was apprehended and hanged. 

In 1820 Dusrut commenced the usual process of indiscriminate 
devastation and was joined by the famous Pendirari Saikh Dulla, 
but Major Morin imposed considerable restraint on their excesses 
by occupying posts for hundred miles which forced the southern 
hill Bhils to surrender.® 

1. Chaudhuri, o. c. 158. "Chutnar Wulvej and 50 of his clan were killed 
by the Gaikwad Bhils and Koor Wussawa tendered his submission, Laxman 
Parvee was taken and pardoned. Boorhan Khan and Meer Khan received pen¬ 
sion”—Graham, o.c. 15—16. 

^ " Oochit cut down a Patel. Jundhoola, Jukria and Mohun with 1,200 
followers surrendered to Majot Morin, Sindhava road was impassable. 
Nowappor was attacked. Palaji Deshmukh was taken and executed. Koor 
Wussawa of Sackbassy ravaged Nowappor and Kokarmoonda with 400 
followers—Soor-mull escaped ” Graham, o. c. 16. 
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CHAPTER 2. In 1821, there was no decrease in gang robbery. Military opera- 
tions continued without success. The disturbances caused in the 
British Pewod. round Parola^ and an attempt to assassinate Captain Briggs, 

Bhll Disturbances on Lala Bhau Jh^^ikar, the proprietor, the wrath of the 

British Government and though allowed to keep his estate, he was 
forced to give up his fort. 

In 1822, a fresh incursion of the Bhils under the famous leader 
Hiria threw the country into a state of complete lawlessness. Anarchy 
and oppression reached a fearful height, gangs of Bhils scoured the 
country plundering in every direction, and the mamlatdars reported 
extreme alarm of the people.* Colonel Robinson who took the field 
in AprU 1823, obtained some success® in scattering the rebels and 
destroying their settlement. Then for two years, fierce retribution 
followed, the Bhils were caught and killed and many of them were 
also subjected to severe punishment. But though many were caught 
and killed fresh leaders were never wanting, their scattered followers 
again drew together, and quiet and order were as far off as ever.* 

In 1825, the situation further deteriorated. These aboriginals were 
now used as tools in the hands of the interested political leaders. 
Sivram, a blacksmith, produced forged papers from the Rajah of 
Satara. He enticed the Bagla^ Bhils to rise up in an insurrection. 
The marauders^ a party of 800 men, attacked and plundered 
Antapur and carried off the spoil to the hill fort of 
Milair (Murlimhar) but shortly after Lieutenant Outram surprised 
and dispersed the insurgents, and recovered a great part of the 
plunder. Later on, Sivram and his followers were successfully 
encountered, most of whom received pardon and returned to 
ploughs.® Other leaders like Pendya, Bundee, Sutva committed 
depredations. 

' In the Amalner Sub-division, twenty miles east of Dhulia, Parola was one 
of the largest and most prosperous towns in Khandesb with many weavers 
and a considerable trade. 

* “The Bu'rgaon and Errandole districts were infested with three large gangs, 
under the control of the famous fleet Heeria, Saiboo came in and was enter¬ 
tained to preserve the peace of the Chalisgaon district Graham o. c. 17. 

* Chaudhuri, o. c. 158 Khobarekar, o. c. 18. “The Political Agent left 
Khandesb in 1823. During his administration, continued settlements bad been 
made only to be broken and force employed, by which for a time submission 
was obtained; when the collector took charge, Nahals in Satpooras, Ankoos 
in Saatmullas and Heeria in the districts of Burgaon and Errandolf were 
plundering. Russola was seized and Poonia was killed "-Graham, o. c. 17. 

* “ Sahib Khan joined the insurgents. Anund was apprehended, Goomany 
refused to deliver up delinquents traced to his huttie. Roop and Yeshwant, 
his brother, seized. Goomany taken and transported. Large detachments 
under Major Deschamp moved on. Mamlatda'rs reported extreme alarm of 
the people. Military force penetrated into the hills." Graham, o. c. 17. 

* Raising threatened the purganas of Kanapoor and Pemplee. On Sowrara’s 
surrender necessary arrangements were made by Mr. Graham the 2nd Assistant 
Collector. The country still continued in a very disturbed state and crime did 
not decrease. Dharis Naik was seized. Rore Naik, Sutwa, Krishna and Bayjee 
were settled. Dadma was seized. Village Patils were discovered to be in 
league with the Bhils. Pando was apprehended. Graham, o. c. 18. 
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As force had failed, Mr. Elphinstone, the Governor of Bombay, CHAPTER S. 
determined to try gentler measures. In 1825, orders were given " 

that fresh efforts should be made to encourage the wild tribes to settle p^,nn 

as husbandmen and to enlist and form a Bhil Corps, With these 
objects Khande^ was divided into three Bhil Agencies, which were ® ances, 

apportioned to as many oflBcers, who were expected to reside within 
the limits of their respective districts. The one in the north-west 
included Nandurbar, Sultanpur, Pimpalner, and the Dangs; a second, 
in the north-east included Copda, Yaval, Savda, Erandol, Amalner and 
Na^irabad and the third in the south included Jamner, Bhadganv, 

Cajisgahv, and the districts near the Satmala range. To the oflBcer 
in charge of the second Agency, the duty was likevnse entrusted of 
raising a Bhil Corps under active Native and Non-Commissioned 
OflBcers. At Dharangahv, Lieutenant, afterwards Sir James Outram 
busied himself, from 1825 to 1830, in raising the Bhil Corps. 

The duties of the agents were heavy and varied. Gangs still in 
revolt had to be reduced and order kept, offenders punished and 
pensions paid and the people led to settle to steady work. As far 
as possible registers of the different tribes were kept, the chiefs were 
won by rewards and pensions, their hereditary claims to guard the 
passes were carefully respected and the tillage was fostered by grants 
of land, seed and cattle. The Bhil Corps was very hard to start. Their 
shyness, restlessness and suspicions hindered the Bhils from enlisting. 

But lieutenant Outram's skill and daring as a tiger-himter, his free¬ 
handed kindness, and his fearless trust in his followers won the Bhils’ 
hearts. Nine men joined him as a bodyguard and on the conclusion 
of the monsoon, he left the Headquarters of Dharangahv at the head 
of sixty men. During the rest of the season, fresh recruits joined and 
at its close when they entered Malegahv Cantonment, the troops 
welcomed the Bhils as fellows—soldiers Men of the highest caste 
visited the wild recruits and gave them betel-nuts. Tbe success 
of the corps was assured.^ 

In 1826, a gang plundered Burgaon. 'The Sindvaghat was shut by 
Dhursihg and Soobhania returned from transportation. Sult^pur was 
plundered. Detachments were sent against Deocand and thirty of his 
followers were killed in Sultanpur but Soobhania repulsed the party 
of regulars sent against him. He was seized by Rania Naik and 
was sent to Dhulia where he died in the jail. 'The system of reforma¬ 
tion continued and upwards of 300 ploughs were established. 

Pendya was apprehended, and Bowajee was murdered. Bodvad was 
disturbed by large gangs. Two notorious Bhils were seized by the 
reformed Bhils. 'The Bhil levy amounted to 200 recruits who were 
inspected by the Collector®. In 1827, a gang formed under Khundoo 
and Mahadev, near Sindva, attacked the village of Boorwaree but 

^ Oraham, o. c. 8. 

The troops who did this good service were the XXIII Regiment, Bombay 
Native Infantry, Ibid, 

> Graham, o. c. 18. 
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CHAPTER 2. Lieutenant Outram with a detachment of the Bhil Corps surprised 
* them after a night’s march and the gang was completely dispersed 

British ^RioD leaders and several of the followers killed^. 

‘ Recruits came in and when inspected by the Brigadier, the corps was 
1 istur ances. highly efiicient. This strength was raised from 400 to 600 and 
afterwards to 690. The Agent reported that the colonies were 
increasing and that he was successful in settling many of the preda¬ 
tory Bhils on the Eastern frontier of Jamner, who were reckoned 
HU the wildest of the tribes.^ 

Meanwhile the Bhils continued to settle in the plains; the south 
colonies prospered and many of the wild Bhils in the east of Jamner 
took to agriculture. The Kukarraunda Bhil Agency was abolished 
in 1827, and the control of the predatory Bhils was made over to 
the Second Assistant Collector, then placed in charge of the western 
districts. 

The Bhil tribes were now reclaimed. The Collector in 1828 
reported that, for the first time in twenty years, the district had 
enjoyed repose for six months. The Bhil corps was employed through¬ 
out the district, in pursuing marauders and in escorting prisoners and 
treasurers. 

In 1830, all the available force of the Bhil Corps and the Auxiliary 
Horse, together with a strong detachment of regular troops marched 
on Dangs and subdued the chiefs. However, great sickness prevailed 
among the troops after their return from the Dangs. In 1831, the 
Tadvi Bhils of Adavad were plundering in the north-east. A detach¬ 
ment of the Bhil Corps under Lieutenant Outram marched to Yaval 
and 469 of the rioters were apprehended and 158 were sentenced by 
the criminal court Judge. Major Evans reported the increasing pro¬ 
sperity and reformation of his colonies and the total success which 
had crowned his arduous labours. 641 Bhils were at the plough and 
6,018 acres (8,024 highds) were under tillage.® 

In 1832, the district remained quiet. Owing to the efforts of the 
Bhil Corps, 113 Bhil villages were re-established in Calisgahv, 
Bhadgahv and Jamner. In 1837, at the request of the Gwalior 
Resident, the districts of Yaval, Copda, Pacora and twelve villages of 
Lohare, were restored to Sinde. This greatly added to the difficidties 
of keeping order and the crime suddenly increased and the Bhils 
gave much trouble. These disturbances were soon repressed, and 
in 1839 the Bhil Corps had become so efficient, that the Regiment 
of the line was withdrawn from Khandes.^ 

* Graham o. c. 19. 

A Jamadar and 7 of the corps were wounded on this occasion. 

“ While in the north-east Lieutenant Outram was raising the Bhil Corps, in 
the south Major Evans and Lieutenant Graham were bringing the Satmala 
Bhils to form settlements and engage in tillage, and Captain Ribby was quieting 
the wilder western chiefs. 

® Graham, o. c. 20. 

* Ibid. 
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In 1840, Pratapsing, Raj^ of Amll, from southern D^gs, throwing CHAPTER S. 
off his allegiance, allowed his followers to plunder the villages in the ■ —' 

British territory and refused to obey the summons of the Magistrate. 

The Bhil Agent with a smalt party of the corps and horse, after ewod. 

a forced march of sixty miles, surprised his principal location and Disturbances, 
seized his family, flocks and arms. Next year (1841) a large party 
of Ahmadnagar Bhils plundered the Government treasury at 
Pimpalner which had been left without adequate means of defence. 

The Bhil Corps pursued the marauders and secured a portion of the 
plunder. During the same year, Bhamnia Naik broke into rebellion 
and attacked a village in Sultanpur. He was met by the Bhil Agent 
on the banks of the Narmada and was shot and his followers seized, 
and brought to Dhulia. Next year (1842), the Tadvi Bhils, plunder¬ 
ing Savda and Yaval under their leaders Beekarai and Bangchund 
were defeated, and Beekarai was seized and Bangchund killed.^ 

Whatever success was achieved was due to the humanising influence 
of Lieutenant Outram, the Baird of India.^ The Bhils were gradually 
weaned away from their predatory propensities, ;\nd incorporated 
into the British system by bounty and patronage.® 

In accordance with the treaty qf Gwalior, in April 1844, Yaval, 

Copda, Pacora and Lohare were again made over to the British. Lalji 
SakharSm alias Lala Bhau who was the Mamlatdar of Yaval refused 
to surrender the Yaval fort and made preparations to defend the 
fort with his clerks and three hundred troops. This compelled 
the Collector, Mr. Bell who had advanced to take charge of the 
district, to retire. Mr. Bell, thereupon summoned troops from 
A^irgad and Malegahv and the Bhil Corps under Captain Morris. 

The troops arrived and encamped at Sakh and Bhalod on both sides 
of Yaval, and Lalji Sakharam, in consequence of a message from 
Sindes oflScer at Burhanpur, delivered up the fort in April 1844. 

Lohare and Pacora also resisted in the same way. The Rajput Patil 
of the village of Varkheda shut himself in his fort and refused to 
yield. Force had to be used, and a detachment of the line and 
a couple of nine-pounder guns, with the Bhil Corps under Captain 
Morris, were sent against him. After a long and obstinate resistance, 
in which the attacking force lost sixteen killed and wounded, and the 
Mansaram Patil was shot dead and his only son mortally wounded, 
the fort was captured and dismantled. In 1845, the Western Bhil 


* Graham, a. c. 21. 

“ “ Leaving unattended for weeks together amongst their ‘ Hutties ’ by the 
fearless and manly confidence which he evinced on their honour and good 
faith by so unhesitatingly entrusting his life to their keeping, he succeeded in 
inspiring them with a conviction that the British Government was sincere in 
its profession.” Graham, o. c. 8. 

® The total amount advanced by Government to establish the colonies was 
Rs. 85,348. Of this sum Rs. 44,137 had been recovered; Rs. 16,960 were 
still outstanding, of which one half might be recovered and thus total deficit 
would amount to Rs. 32,500 ; Graham, Statement of advances and balances 
due by the British colonies in the Chalisgaon, Bhadgaon and Jamner, under 
the Kunhur Agency. The Bhil Tribes of Khandesh p. 24. 
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Agency was restored and a house for the use of the Western Bhil 
Agent was built at Nandurbar. In 1846, the chief of Cikhli, Kuvar 
Jiva Vasava, disliking the Bhil Agent’s interference, took to the 
woods, and as he refused to listen to offers of pardon, detachments 
were sent against him.^ Though surprised he made a fierce resistance 
and was not captured without bloodshed. He was sentenced to ten 
years rigorous imprisonment. His son Ramsing with his cousin Sonji 
was sent to Poona for studies.^ In 1849, Burhappur was the scene of 
a desperate and sanguinary affray between Muslims and Hindus.* 


The order of the Revenue Commissioner in 1849 that the land¬ 
holders should provide stone boundary marks for their lands, met 
with a strong opposition. In 1852, the cultivators of Savda, Raver 
and Cop^a in KhandeS made strong demonstrations, when a revenue 
survey party led by Davidson was about to begin their work there.'* 
'The demonstrator pleaded that neither stone nor labourers could be 
found to put the boundary marks. On intimation from Davidson, 
other civil and military oflScers arrived to help him, but on ascertain¬ 
ing the strength of the demonstration, it was decided to stop the 
survey operations for the time being.® 

After a few days Davidson moved his camp to Renganv a small 
village on the Tapi about five miles from SAvdS to resume his opera¬ 
tions when he was joined by other officers of the party.® But finding 

‘ Malegaon Brigade, the Poona Irregula'r Horse and the Bhil Corps. 

* For sometime both boys did well. But as they grew up, they -gave Major 

Candy, the Principal of the College much trouble, and finally running away, 
were not found for several months. When he came of age and was entrusted 
with the management of his estate. Ramsing’s conduct w* far from steady. 
Known to share in gang robberies and suspected of murdering bis wife, he 

was seized (1872) and deported and the management of his estate was assumed 

by Government. 

* Sir George Clerk in his minute of 28th April 1848, stated “It is now 

thirty years since we acquired the Government of the Deccan and Khandesh, 
with much of the country we rule over Gujarat. But it is quite clear from 

records before me that crime has not decreased, that we are affording no 

increased protection to our subject”. Chaudhuri, o. c. 207 c/f pp. (Lords), 
1852-53. Vol. XII, paper 162 ; minutes by Right Hon. Lord Falkland, dated 
February 28, 1850. p. 40 and p. 24. 

■* Davidson, the officer in charge of the survey, had arrived with his paVty 
and pitched his tents at Yaval. 

« Two or three thousand men gathered and surrounded the tents of 
Davidson. 

® The crowd had threatened to pull down the tents of the survey officers 
who did not at once leave. Davidson had sent an express to the Collector at 
Dhulia, and to Major Morris, the Commanding Officer of the Bhil Corps at 
Dharangaon. The Collector, Mr. Elphinstone deputed his first and second 
assistants. MV. Havelock and Mr. Boswell, to Yaval and Major Morris accom- 
I>anied them with a detachment of the Bhil Corps and the Poona Horse. 
Mr. Havelock told the people that the survey operations would be stopped 
till a statement of the circumstances could be made to Government. On this 
the people dispersed, and shortly afterwards Mr. Havelock, Major Morris, 
Mr. Boswell and the suWey party retired across the Tapi. The survey officers 
encamped near Boraval on the Tapi and the other officers returned to head¬ 
quarters. After a few days Mr. Davidson resolved to move his camp to 
Rangaon. Chaudhuri, o. c. 172. 
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that Mr. Bell, the Civil Engineer was at Savda, he joined him with CHAPTER 2. 

the survey officers, Mr. Waddington and Mr. Baker. —- 

History, 

This became the occasion for a tremendous upheaval. Savda British Period, 
peasantry began to assemble in hundreds, “in less than an hour Bhil Disturbances, 
a mob surrounded the tents, and seized the tent ropes, shouting 
‘ Din ’ ‘ Din ’ and ' No Survey So violent did they become that 
the European officers fled away in panic, the Mamlatdar and the 
Mahalkari who tried to pacify the mob were assaulted.® On getting 
the news of the disturbance, Mansfield, the Collector, who had 
succeeded Mr. Elphinstone at Dharangahv, called in the aid of Major 
Morris and the Bhil Corps from Dharapgahv. Mansfield had issued 
a proclamation declaring that the orders of the Government must 
be obeyed, but the Government was practically boycotted by the 
people. The people of Erandol refused to land their carts for public 
and military services, Mamlatd^’s messengers were intercepted, and 
a Subhedar-Major was kept confined at Erapdoh® Major Morris with 
300 men of the 11th and 16th regiments of Native Infantry and 
two companies of Bhil Corps fell upon the insurgents at Erandol.* 

The occupation of the place was effected after the gates of the town 
were broken through and precautionary measures were taken by 
keeping in custody the landed gentry, the Desmukhs, DeSpandes and 
Patils. Though Erandol was recovered, Savda and Faizpur remained 
strong centres of disaffection. There the rebels had set up a govern¬ 
ment of their own in supersession of the existing one.® 

A Committee called Pancayat conducted the local administration, 
collected the revenues and punished the offenders. On 15th 
December, 1852, Major Morris was joined by Captain Wingate and 
the Collector and on the 16th, they reached Faizpur an hour before 
day-break. The Bhil Corps surprised the rebels by surrounding the 
town. The gates were guarded by the men of the line. The ring 
leaders were seized simultaneously, a force moved to Savda, where 
the persons who had made themselves most conspicuous were appre¬ 
hended, and later on a proclamation was issued commanding the 
cultivators to return to their homes. As resistance was impossible, 
the peasants submitted. Two days after, Mr. Mansfield held 


1 The cultivators had sent a deputation to the Survey Officers’ tents, demanding 
a written assurance that the survey should be abandoned. This the survey 
officers refused to give. 

® Chaudhuri o. c. 172. The mamlatdar was sevetcly hurt and the Mahal¬ 
kari saved himself only by flight. 

® The Subhedar-Major was despatched to Erandol with fifty men of the 
Bhil Corps and thirty horse, but the people assembled to the number of several 
thousands, shut the gates, surrounded the party, and refused to let them leave 
the town. The news of this riot reached Dharangaon at 10 a.m. 

* Chaudhuri, o. c. 172, Fifty men of the Poona Horse also accompanied this 
force. The Collector, too, accompanied the force. 

® The orders of the mamlatdar and other government servants svere set at 
defiance. They refused to pay their revenue and the leaders formed them¬ 
selves into a committee. 
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a Darbdr at Savda in which he explained the object of the survey 
in relation to agricultural conditions which was generally 
understood.' 

The Revolt of 1837 : Kajarsing or Kajising, who on several occasions 
had been treated kindly by Mr. Mansfield, the Collector, went into 
rebellion. Kajising, the Naik of the Bliils, had been in the service 
of the British from 1851, with a good record to his credit. He was 
in charge of the police force, stationed to guard the forty mile road 
from Sindva to Sirpur. So vigilant has been his watch that not 
a single theft or murder was recorded on the road, during these twenty 
years. To add, he had loyally served Major Graham, Major Morris, 
Captain Rose and Major Keir in tracing and bringing to terms some 
of the notorious Bhils from the locality. However, in 1851, one Bhil, 
found in the acLof crime was severely beaten by him, with the effect 
that the Bhil criminal died. Kajarsing could not escape the murder 
charge and was confined for ten years. When he was released in 
1855, in spite of the strong recommendations from Captain Rose and 
others, he could not find any gainful occupation. When in May of 
1857, it was sufficiently known that the Bhils would not be silent 
spectators to the events in the north, Kajarsing was given the charge 
of the pass in June 1857.® 

Kajarsing in the meanwhile had been watching with keen interest 
the events in the North and Central India, and had judged that 
success, perhaps, would not be in favour of the British, this time. 
He decided to rely on his own, agelong, means of livelihood. The 
headquarters of the Mutineers instructed Kajarsing, Bhima and 
Mavasia Naik to rise in rebellion. Kajarsing labouring under some 
imaginary grievance® went into rebellion, plundered villages below 
the hills, and shut the Sindva pass. His ranks were filled by the 
mutineers, as well as by the disbanded soldiery from Holkar’s army. 

A large amount of treasure, on its way from Indore to Bombay, 
fell into his hands. In September 1847, Bhima Naik attacked 
Lieutenant Kennedy and warned the police officers of Kh^des. 
Bhima Naik even posed as the representative of the Delhi Emperor. 
The Government declared a prize of Rs. 1,000 for his arrest. But on 
the night of 29th October 1857, Bhima Naik, Kajarsing and other 
Bhil Chilefs, leading 1500 Bhils attacked and plundered Sirpur. 
Captain Birch pursued them for fifty-six miles without any tangible 

1 This incident, however insignificant, showed how little was needed to 
bring the government into disrepute and danger. The deep-seated discontent 
of the masses lay dormant, ready to gush out in an upheaval at the slightest 
provocation. Resistance to survey was obviously a resistance to the imposi¬ 
tion of the revenue system and more particularly to assessment. The survey 
riot was only an indication of the dread of the peasantry at the burden of 
assessment which would follow as a sequel to survey and measurement of 
land-Chaudhuri. o. c. 172. 

* KhobarekaT, o. c, 61. 

3 Kajarsing was insulted by Captain Birch and his risaldar. 
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efiEect. On 1st November, Kajarsing and Bhima plundered two 
villages, six miles from the British district headquarters. At the same 
time Khala Naik plundered another village in Sultanpur taluka. 
Information was forwarded to the Bombay Government that a big 
assemblage of Bhils in Patoda taluka shortly to be joined by 400 
Bhils, from Sinnar, would start their plundering activities, at any time. 
The Collector pleaded strong measures against the Bhils. 

By 17th November 1857, the Bhil force under Kajarsing and BhimS 
had risen to 1,500 and after plundering the great treasures worth 
seven lakhs of rupees, in the Sindva ghat, the Bhils came down and 
attacked villages in the Sultanpur area. Bhagoji Naik, too, with his 
followers started supporting Kajarsing and Bhima Naik. The Arab 
mercenaries, disbanded from the Dhar army, joined Kajarsing.* It 
was known, by April 1850, that the provisions for this band of Bhils 
were supported by Rajah of Barwanl. 

Major Evans had tried to win over Bhima Naik and Mavasia by 
negotiations but with no effect. Kajarsing, Daulatsihg and Kalu 
Baba organised formidable defence against Major Evans. The 
British officers were wounded and one Indian officer died in the 
action that followed. The Bhils lost 65 men and had 170 wounded. 
This action was fought at Ambapaiji on 11th April 1858. Four 
hundred Bhil women, who had been earlier successfully helping 
their men against the British, were arrested. “The Drum Trials” 
passed capital punishment on' 57 Bhils. 

This was resented much by the Bhils from Ahmadnagar. Bh&goji 
Niik, in 1859, made a bold raid into Cajisgahv. He was surprised 
by a body of the Ahmadnagar police under Sir Frank Souter. The 
skirmishes continued throughout the year at Sirpur, Sultanpur, 
Pacora, and Yaval.^ 

During these troubles considerable alarm was felt by the approach, 
to the very borders of Khandes, of the troops under Tatya Tope. On 
the 3rd November 1858, news came that Ta^tya had crossed the 
Narmada and was marching on Khande^. Troops were at once 
moved into the district, and a regiment of Native Infantry, with 
detachments of the 18th Royal Irish and of Artillery supported by 
the Poona Irregular Horse, protected Asirgad* and Burhmpur,^ 
while a wing of the 23rd Native Infantry and a detachment of 
European Artillery and Infantry, with a squadron of Dragoons, held 
the area round Ajanta. The BM Corps and a strong body of Poona 
Horse were stationed at Bodvad, The intelligence proved true, and 
Tatya Tope with his forces passed within thirty miles of Burha^ipur, 
marching west. Great alarm was felt for the safety of KhandeS and 
troops were rapidly marching on Copda, as it was expected that 
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‘ These were 2,000 in number. 

, ‘ Khobarekar, o. c. 63-64. 

* Captain Birch held Asbirgad during the revolt of 1857-58, with a party 
of the Bhil Corps. 

* In June 1857, Captain Birch, with 100 men of the Bhil Corps had 
marched on Burhanpifr and disarmed a mutinous detachment of Shinde’s 
contingent. 
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TatyS would attempt to enter by the Dhaulib&i pass. On the 23rd 
Tatya plundered Kargund,^ and on the following day, robbed the 
post and destroyed the telegraph wire on the Agra road. Sir Hugh 
Rose® arrived at Sirpur on the same day to take the command of 
the forces of Khandes. News next came that the revolters planned 
a retreat northwards, and Sir Hugh resolved at once to press on 
their rear with all his available force.® Finding that Brigadier Parke 
had already gained on the revolters from the north and turned them 
west troops were hurried to Sahad^ and the force at Dhulia was 
strengthened by the Ahmadnagar Flying Column.* After 18th 
December, it was feared that the revolters would recross the Narmda 
and attempt to enter KhandeS through Akra^. Troops were sent to 
Sultanpur and Taloda, but the alarm subsided. Before the end of 
the year the need for further military dispositions in Khandes had 
ceased. 

Khandesh Bheel Rebellion,’^ 

(The Bheels were a backward but warlike community inhabiting 
larg areas in Central India, Gujarat and Khimdesh.. Greatly cheri¬ 
shing their traditional independence, the community was naturally 
stirred by the news of the rebellion in the North; and under the 
leadership of Kajee Singli, Bhagoji Naique and others they raised the 
banner of revolt in Khandesh. The revolt was of course suppressed, 
but after a stubborn resistance on the part of the rebels, Kajee 
Singh, the leader, was given unconditional pardon. 

In fact, Kajee Singh had been in the service of the East India 
Company for some time, but in 1851 was court-marshalled for misuse 
of power and sentenced to 10 years imprisonment. The “Sadre 
Adalat”, however, released him after five years.) 

The proprietors of P^ola” weio found to be disloyal and their 
estate was confiscated in 1857. In 1859, the town and fort of Paro]a, 
which belonged to a member of the Jhansi family, were confiscated 
by the Government and the fort was dismantled. 

Since 1859, the peace of the district has been unbroken. In 1860-01. 
Burh^pur was ceded to the British by Sinde and has since formed 
part of the district of Nimar in the Central Provinces, The other 
important changes had been, in return for the cession of territory 
near Jhansi in Central India, the acquisition, in 1860, of the Erau^ol 
petty division.'^ 

* A village, 30 miles from Sindva. 

^ Lord Strathnairn. 

* Mr. Mansfield, the Collector, objected to his district being left exposed, 
but as there could no longer be any doubt that the revolters intended to re¬ 
cross the Narmada and make for Malwa, Ujjain or Gujarat, Sir Hugh started 
through the Sindva pass. 

* But the revolters contrived to force their way through Bhavni and 
reached Chota Udepur, where on the 18th December, they were overtaken 
by Brigadier Parke and routed. 

® Taken from Source Material for a History of the Freedom Movement in 
India, Vol. I. 

« Twenty-four miles east of Dhulia. 

t Along with the Varangaon petty-division, Varangaon was, earlier, handed 
over to the British by Shinde in 1861. 
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Reward for Bheema NaiJcs Apprehension CHAPTER 2. 

(P. D. Vol. 28 of 1857, p. 125) 

Extracts from letter No. 52 of 1857 from the Commissioner of Police British Period. 
to 'the Secretary to Govemmmt, Secret Department, dated 28th Khajj^esh Bheel 
September 1857, Poona Rebellion. 

“Sir, 

I beg to submit for the consideration of Government that a reward 
of one thousand rupees be offered for the apprehension of Bheema 
Naik who is issuing proclamations to the Khandesh Police, stating 
that he is acting under the authority of king of Delhi and threatening 
them as if they remain faithful to Government. 

2. I am of opinion that were a reward of a thousand rupees 
offered it would tend materially to destroy his influence and most 
probably ensure his capture. 

3. This Bheema Naik is the leader of the Bheeb who attacked 
Lieutenant Kennedy’s party.” 

Attempt of Seerpoor Village 

(P. D. Vol. 30 of 1857, pp. 113 to 114—Letter, dated 30th October 
1857). 

A letter from S. Mansfield, Esq., Magistrate of Candesh, to H. L. 

Anderson, Esquire, Secretary to Government, S. D., Bombay, regard¬ 
ing attack by Bheel rebel leaders, viz. Bheema Naik and Kajee 
Sing on Seerpoor. 

“Sir, 

I beg to report for the information to Government that fifteen 
hundred (1,500) Bheels under Bheema Naik, Kajee Sing and other 
Naiks made an attempt at a descent on Seerpoor last night but their 
hearts failed them at die last moment and they turned back after they 
had reached within a mile of the place. InteUigenoe was brought 
to us at 4 a.m. and Captain Birch whom I accompanied after collect¬ 
ing all the men he could went in pursuit for about six (6) miles 
when they entered the hills where it was impossible to follow them 
owing to the thickness of the jimgle at this season of the year. 

2. From information I have received it appears that the Naiks 
are determined to make another attempt at Seerpoor. I have there¬ 
fore directed the officer in command of the company of the 19th 
Regiment N. I. en route to the Sooltanpoor district to march on this 
place. I am also raising a considerable number of Peons to relieve 
the Bheel corps to admit of their being employed in the hills against 
these marauding Bheels.”. 

Villages plundered by Bhil Naiks 
(P. D. Vol. 30 of 1857, pp. 137-143) 

A letter from S. Mansfield, Esq., Magistrate of Candesh, to H. L. 

^derson. Esq., Secretary to Government, Bombay, regarding in¬ 
surrection of Bheels—Letter, dated 2nd November, 1857. 

“Sir, 

In continutation of my letter No. 1725 of 30th ultimo I have to 
report that two (2) villages within six miles of the place I am 
Vf 4667—11 
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writing from were plundered yesterday by Kajee Sing, Bheema and 
other Naiks. Another village in the Sooltanpoor Talooka has been 
plundered by one Rewallea Naik. 

2. I have also received intelligence by Telegraph that a band is 
assembling on the borders of the Khandesh and Ahmadnagar Zilas 
in the Patoda Talooka of the latter and four hundred (400) of the 
Sinner Bheels are supposed to be making for Khandesh. 

3. From the assemblage of so many separate bands for plunder 
it is evident that the whole Bheel population are in insurrection and 
most strongest measures are required to put them down.” 

(Rest of the letter is devoted to arrangement to suppress the 
insurrection). 

(P. D. Vol. 31 of 1857, pp. 455 to 457) 

Government Treasure Plundered. 

Extract from a letter from S. Mansfield, Esquire, Magistrate of 
Khandesh, to H. L. Anderson, Esquire, Secretary to Government of 
Bombay, dated 19th November, 1857. Serial No. 1883 of 1857. 

“Sir, 

I regret to have to report for the information of Government, that 
several carts containing seven (7) lacs of treasure, were plundered 
on the .17th instant by the Bheels beyond Sindwa, about thirty (30) 
miles from the Candeish Frontier, in His Highness Holkar’s 
territory ”. 

(P. D. Vol. 31 of 1857, pp. 525 to 530) 

Fifteen Hundred Bhils in Rising. 

Extract from the proceedings of Government in the Military 
Department No. 6370 of 1857. Letter from the quarter master 
general of the army to the Secretary to Government military 
department 

“2. The Khandesh Bheels under their Naiques Khajee Sing and 
Bheema have united and number it is supposed some fifteen hundred 
men; they occupy the Satapoora range from where they have already 
descended and committed serious depredations in the Sooltanpoor 
districts and threatened the village of Shada and several other.” 

(P. .D. Vol. 32 of 1857, pp. 77 to 81) 

Complicity of Holka/s Officials. 

Extracts from a letter from Samuel mansfield, Esq., Magistrate of 
Candesh, to H. L. Anderson, Esq., Secretary to Government, Bombay, 
regarding Holkar s attitude towards Khajee Sing and his friends. 
Letter, dated 30th November 1857. Serial No. 1957 of 1857 

“ 3rd. Captain Birch reports what I had abeady heard that the 
want of energy displayed by His Highness the HoUcar’s officials and 
troops at Sindwa to protect traflBc and disperse the bands of Bheels 
is so great that the only inference to be drawn is that they render 
assistance to Khajee Sing and other Bheel Naiks and participate in 
their illgotten gains. Khajee Sing’s headquarters are close to 
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Sindwa which he visits every day. Captain Birch states there were 
hundreds of opium carts detained at Sindwa itself to pay toll to 
Khajee Singh and notwithstanding this, not the slightest effort was 
made by Holkar s officials to seize him or protect the opium. More¬ 
over the post has been stopped and the rider and his horse carried 
away into the jungles within musket shot of Sindwa and the 
telegraph wire has only been cut in its neighbourhood.” 
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“ 4th. His Lordship in Council will perceive that all my efforts to 
protect the Agra and Bombay road are in vain if such a state of 
things is allowed to continue and beg strongly to recommend that 
the fort of Sindwa should be placed temporarily if not permanently 
under Khandesh and gamsoned by the Bheel corps. From what 
I know of what has occurred there and in its neighbourhood during 
the last two months I am quite convinced that unless a European 
officer is stationed there in charge of troops, order will not be restored 
and postal and telegraph communications will be continually subject 
to interruption.” 


(P. D. Vol. 20 of 1858, pp. 69 to 77 Serial No. 4 of 1857) 

Bhagojec Naik’s Mother Captured. 

Summary of a letter from Captain T. Nuttall, 29 Regiment N. I. on 
Special Duty, to Mr. Rattington, Esq., Commissioner of Police, 
regarding a fight between Bhagojee Naik and his band and himself 
and die result of the fight. Letter dated 23rd December, 1857 

Whilst at Peint Captain Nuttal came to know that Bhagojee Naik 
and his band were beyond Harsole and were making for Macodah. 
Upon getting this news Captain Nuttal with fewf Sowars marched 
towards that place without taking rest anywhere. At Harsole Patel 
of the village brought one prisoner who gave full information about 
Bhagojee Naik and his band. On receiving the information that 
Bhagojee is driving towards Macodah, Captain Nuttal immediately 
rushed on. At Deurah village one scout brought the tiding that 
Bhagojee was within two miles distance. Captain Nuttal with his 
Sowars drove towards that place and surprising Bhagojee and his 
band fell on them. In the skirmish Blwgojee lost some of his 
followers but ran away. 

In this little fight some women were caught, amongst them 
Bhagojee’s mother. 


Complicity of the Raja of Burwanee. 

(Pages 678_ 680, P. D. Vol. 25 of 1858) 

Letter No. 198 of 1858 from Major Haselwood, Superintendent of 
Police and Political Assistant to the Collector to Mr. Mansfield, 
Magistrate of Khandesh, dated 5th April 1858 

Major Haselwood writes that on his arrival in Burwanee territoiy 
with field force, he “ naturally expected after what Colonel Stockly had 
written to me that ho was sure I might depend on the Rajah to aid 
me to the utmost of his power and that he was to request him to 
furnish me with good and faithful guides”. When the force was 
Vf 4667—1 Jo 
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within two miles of Burwanee the Kotwal of Burwanee came. Major 
Haselwood tried to get information regarding Bheema and Menwassia 
Naiks from Kotwal of Burwanee but he got most evasive answers. 
He could also find out that supplies in large quantities were sent 
to the Hills. The confession of one Chattersing (connection of 
Rajah’s) also disclosed the fact that clothes etc. were supplied to 
Dowlutsing. He writes in Para. 3, “ From all the above circumstances 
and from the evidence which I have obtained, the complicity of the 
Raja of Burwanee in aiding and abetting in rebellion appeared to 
me to be so clearly demonstrated that I felt but one course open to 
me namely to place Rajah’s Brother under surveillance and to disarm 
his followers and to address Captain Waterman commanding Malwa 
Bheel corps with whom the Rajah of Burwanee was reported to be 
at Singda and request him to place the Rajah a prisoner pending an 
inquiry into his conduct.” 

I 

(P. D. Vol. 25 of 1858, pages 383 to 387) 

The Battle at Amha Pani. 

Extracts from a letter from Major Evans, camp Satpoora field, to 
the Secretary to Government, Bombay, regarding Amba Panee battle 
with Bheels 

"Sir, 

I have the honour to report for the information of the Right 
Honourable the Governor that soon after my arrival at Burwanee 
I ascertained that Bheema and Mowasia Naiks had in reality no 
intention whatever of submitting to terms and that their only object 
in negotiating was to gain time. 

2. I, therefore, determined on attacking them, on the morning of 
the 11th instant; as also Kajee Singh, Daulatsing and Kaloo Bhawa, 
who I learnt, were encamped with them at this place. 

5. The chiefs with three thousand followers consisting of Mack 
ranees and Bheels took up their stand on the summit of a narrow 
and steep range of Hills, the tops of which afforded excellent cover, 
owing to their being crowned with rocks and large stones. 

8. The troops were soon on the summit of the range when a most 
determined resistance was offered under cover of the rocks, 
especially by the Mackiances, who have fought desperately and 
it was not till 3 p.m. that the Hills were cleared of them. 

9. Many of the enemies escaped eastward or from the right of 
the position. 

12. The enemy could not have lost less than one hundred and 
fifty killed. The number of wounded is unknown, sixty two men 
were taken prisoners out of which fifty seven have been shot by 
sentence of a Drum Beat Court-Martial. About two himdred 
women and children have also been taken prisoners. I enclose the 
list of casualties. 
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List of casualties.—16 Killed, 45 Wounded, 1 Horse wounded, 
7 Missing (men), 69 Total.” 

II 

(P. D. Vol. 26 of 1858, pp. 9 to 13) 

Extracts from a letter from Major A. M. Haselwood, Superintendent 
of Police and Political Assistant to the Collector, to S. Mansfield Esq., 
Magistrate of Khandesh, dated 12th April 1857, regarding the 
resistance to Bheels 

"2. Major Evans and Captain Langston will doubtless give full 
particulars of the part they took in the engagement which com¬ 
menced at 8 a.m. and terminated at 1/2 past 3 p.m. in the total 
discomfiture of the insurgents, who fought, particularly Mukranees, 
Arabs and Rohillas, with the desperation of men, who knew that 
if taken prisoners, nothing but death awaited them. Many of these 
are known to be men who formed a portion of the escaped garrison 
of Dhar. A good idea of the obstinacy and desperation with which 
the insurgents fought may in some measure be derived from the 
persual of our Casualty Return, which I regret to say is very heavy- 
being 2 European Officers severely wounded, Captain Birch and 
Lieut. Basevi, one Native ofiBcer of the 9th Regiment killed and 
about 56 rank and file killed and wounded 170; of these 86 were 
Makranees and Rohillas, 19 Mussalmans, 11 Seedees, the rest Bheels. 
Dead bodies of the enemy have been counted, and doubtless there 
are many more lying about in the Nallah and long grass undiscovered. 
Their number of wounded must of course have been very con¬ 
siderable. The number of women and children taken exceeds 460 
and amongst them are the wives of Kajee Sing and Mowassia Naiks 
and of Bhow Ravol of Kurree, also the sister of the former and the 
niece of Bheema Naik. Kajee Sing Naik’s only son Polad Sing is 
said to have been killed. (170 plus 72 = 242 killed, 46 women 
missing). 72 male prisoners were also taken, amongst them the 
Sindee who cut down Lieut. Basevi- Of these 55 were tried last 
evening by Drum Beat-Court Martial and shot and the rest similarly 
disposed of to-day. 

3. I beg to bring particularly to your notice the gallant conduct 
of Lieut. Stanley Scott, who in conjunction with the Rifles under 
Lieut. Coghlan, after turning the enemy’s left flank and driving them 
back on the main body of the column, at the earlier part of the 
engagement, persisted in an attack upon some Makranees who had 
posted themselves on the summit of a high Hill surrounded with 
huge boulders of stone, where they held out shooting down numbers 
of our men, for at least two hours. In this attack he was assisted 
by Lieuts. Hanson and Sibthorpe of the 9th Regiment and Esree 
Pursad Subedar Major of the 2nd Bheel Corps whose gallantry also 
was most conspicuous on the occasion. After fighting their way up 
step by step to within 12 paces of the sdmmit of the hill, they rushed 
with a shout upon the enemy shooting and cutting down the whole. 
23 dead bodies were counted withiii the enclosure”. 
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(P. D. Volume 25 of 1858, pp. 557-561) 

Major Evans report to the Secretary to Government dated 14th 
April 1857 on the battle at Amba Panee (11th April 1857) 

Major Evans gives information regarding “the entire defeat on 
the 11th April of the insurgent chief at Amba Panee where a large 
number of their followers were attacked by a portion of the Field 
force under my orders, and driven from a strong and well chosen 
position, the approaches to which excepting from one point they had 
reason to believe inaccessible” and praises the very gallant and 
spirited manner, of the oflRcers and men of all arms in which they 
commenced and followed up the attack in spite of “an obstinate 
resistance of seven hours’ duration and gained complete possession 
of the enemy’s stronghold.” 

The Field force made an attack on a strong position of insurgents 
situated on a summit of a hill, protected by large boulders of stone 
and defended by a number of Mackranees who offered a most deter¬ 
mined resistance. 

“The officers taking advantage of the little cover the ground 
afforded continuously but perseveringly advanced in skirmishing 
order to within twelve paces of their enemy keeping their men 
loaded for the final rush. They lost four of their number at the 
onslaught but twenty three of the Mackranees were left dead on 
the scene of action.” 

Major Hasehoood pleads for a wild Policy 
(Pages 495-502, P. D. Vol. 27, 1858) 

Extracts from a letter from Major Haselwood, Supdt. of Police and 
Political Assistant to the Collector, to L. Mansfield Magistrate of 
Khandesh dated 5th May 1858, No. 270 of 1858 

3. “The outrages which have been perpetrated by the majority 
of the Naiks and their followers have certainly been of a heinous 
description, but it must be borne in mind, that the Bheels are pro¬ 
verbially a suspicious race, easily tampered with and led away. It 
is an established fact that Kajeesing, Bheema and Mowassia Naiks 
received Purwannah either direct from the King of Delhi or from 
some high authority in the city directing them to rise in rebellion 
against the British Government and there is every reason to believe 
that they received similar instructions from Holkar’s Durbar, and that 
they obeyed those instructions under the firm conviction that British 
Rule could not last, and that Holkar himself was in actual rebellion 
against it. 

4. There is also little doubt that large amount of treasure which 
fell into Kajee Sing’s hands was forwarded through the Sindwa Pass 
with the purposed intention of its falling into his hands, in order 
that he might be given the means of raising and paying Mukranees 
and Wulayutees to oppose the British government. Though doubt¬ 
less all these Naiks merit punishment, still a great and generous 
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government should remember that they are dealing with wild and 
ignorant race, who have not embraced their hands in the blood of 
our country-women and their little ones; that the Bheels are men 
who are naturally of a generous and humane nature and very different 
to the ruthless and savage mutineers our armies in the upper pro¬ 
vinces have had to deal with. These considerations lead me most 
earnestly to urge upon government that a considerate and mild policy 
be adopted towards these misguided people. The death of the Naik 
can be of little consideration to the British government, and if the 
chief Naiks would come in on the promise of their lives being spared 
them, and being permitted to live at the named places under 
surveillance, I am of opinion that the course should be unhesitatingly 
adopted. 
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5. Admitting that the government act on the recommendations 
contained on my letter No. 245 dated 24th ultimo, and locate regular 
troops at Burwanee and Rajpur, at Shirpur, Shada, Sallodar, and 
other place along the Khandesh Frontiers, admitting that detach¬ 
ments of the Bheel Corps are located all along the Sindwa road, still 
I would be bold to point out that our every arrangement, let it be 
ever so complete, cannot ensure the safety of the ‘ dawks ’ or the 
security of the telegraph wire between Shirpur and Akhurpoor on 
the Narbudda. It is impossible, however well and constantly the 
road may be patrolled, to prevent the occasional plunder of the one 
or the constant cutting of the other. Government are fully aware of 
all the great public inconveniences which were felt from the interrup¬ 
tion of the telegraph communication during last monsoon. The 
question therefore for consideration is whether to carry out a relent¬ 
less policy against free, ignorant and wild men who have been 
seduced into rebellion or whether generous and enlarged policy should 
be displayed towards them. My own feeling and I unhesitatingly 
express it, is, that being satisfied that the Naiks are not likely to be 
caught before the monsoon we adopted the latter policy on grounds 
of public inconvenience and that the lives of these wretched men 
between whom and the blood thirsty mutineers of Bengal a wide 
lines should be drawn, should not be held as of regular importance 
for the speedy tranquillity of this difficult and for eight months in 
the year inaccessible part of the country”. 

Mansfield against general amnesty 
(Pages 492-493, P. D. Volume 27 of 1858) 

Extracts from Letter No. 851 of 1858 from S. Mansfield, Esquire, 
Magistrate of Khandesh, to H. L. Anderson, Esquire, Secretary to 
Government, Bombay, dated 10th May 1858 

Secret Department 

3. “I anticipate little benefit from proclaiming a general amnesty 
to followers of the different chiefs who are very differently situated 
to those residing in our own territories.” 

4. “ They each have large trusts of country which they rule over, 
independent of all control, and their followers look up to them with 
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the greatest respect and veneration, and would no more thfaV of 
acting in opposition to their wishes than the Highlanders two (2) 
centuries ago, would have done with regard to their own chiefs.” 

Major Haselwood appears to be of opinion that a pardon should 
be granted not only to all the Bheels but to all the Naiks who have 
been in rebellion during the last eight months notwithstanding they 
have fought against the Government and have committed the most 
heinous crimes of every description simply because we have not yet 
been able to destroy them and their remaining unsubdued will cause 
a gi'eat deal of inconvenience. It is for government to determine 
whether such proceedings are calculated to increase its dignity and 
secure the safety of its subjects residing in the neighbourhood of the 
Naik’s countries and whether by postponing the retribution the Naiks 
so fully deserve, government will not be subject to greater expense 
and trouble hereafter.” 


Mansfield disagrees with Haselwoods conclusion. 

(Pages 539-540 P. D. Vol. 28, 1858) 

Extracts from a letter from Mr. S. Mansfield, Magistrate of 
Khandesh, to Mr. H. L. Anderson, Secretary to Government, Bombay, 
dated 22nd May 1858 No. 929 of 1858 

2. “I do not consider the explanation now furnished warranted 
Major Haselwood in asserting that the Naiks had purwanahs from 
the King of Delhi or letters from Holkar; much less do I think that 
the treasure plundered was ever intended by its owners to fall into 
the hands of the Bheels. The probable reason why the owners of it 
did not attend my warning, was that they were aware that large 
consignments of treasure had for some time previous been sent via 
the Sindwa Jungles and had reached Indore in safety, and knowing 
they had a very strong guard they preferred risking travelling by 
Sindwa to taking the circuitous route by Assarbhur,* 

(P. D. Vol. 29 of 1858, pp. 657 to 665, Serial No. 104 of 1858) 

Extracts from a letter from the Commissioner of Police to the 
Secretary to Government, Secret Department, Bombay regarding 
capture of Bheel women as hostages, dated 1st June, 1858 

“5. It is well known that the Bheel women are just as trouble 
some and mischievous as the men, and their seizure and imprison¬ 
ment undoubtedly have had the best possible effect. They obtain 
information and supply it for the males, cook their food and fight 
also. 


6. I am strongly impressed with the conviction, that they should 
be retained as hostages and not rele^ed, till Bhagojee and other 
Naiques are captured. An announcement to this effect might have 
the result of accelerating that event. 

7- Captain Nuttal's exertions are unceasing; the great difficulty 
he had to contend with is defective and false intelligence. 
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8. The women have all been compromised by their own acts. 
Their detention is perfectly legitimate. They have great influence 
with the men. It is desirable that they should be made to under¬ 
stand that a disturbance is attended with personal inconvenience to 
themselves, that Bhagojee is not their friend, but the cause of their 
misfortune, that his interest and theirs are in antagonism, that their 
liberty depends on his capture. Bhagojee’s own women would not 
aid in it, but there are many among the number who would. 
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9. I deprecate therefore the release of any at present, and propose 
rather with the permission of Government to authorize Captain 
Nuttal to act on the above, and employ the services of any he may 
select to obtain information with promise of release to themselves 
and their friends, on the capture of Bhagojee and the remainder of 
the gang.” 

(P. D. Vol. 29 of 1858, pp. 685-666, Letter dated 19th June, 1858) 

Extracts from a letter from Bombay Government to the Com¬ 
missioner of Police regarding the captime of Bheel women as 
hostages 

" 2. In reply I am desired to inform you that the R. H. G. in C 
concurs with you in considering that the women should not be 
released and he does not understand this view can be deemed 
inconsistent with the instructions contained in the 4th paragraph of 
letter No. 1996 of the 28th”. 

(P. D. Vol. 33 of 1858, pp. 349-362, Letter No. 1340 of 1858, dated 
31st July, 1858) 

A letter from S. Mansfield, Esqr. Magistrate of Khandesh, to H. L. 
Anderson, Esqr., Secretary to Government, Bombay, regarding the 
story of Kajee Sing and imconditioiial pardon ^ven to him 

“Sir, 

Under the authority vested in me by Lord Elphinstone’s telegram 
of the 22nd ultimo I have the honour to report that I have granted 
an imconditional pardon to Kajee Singh who has dismissed his 
followers to their respective villages and arrived in Dhoolia a few 
days ago. 

2. Before granting him these extremely favourable terms I made 
two attempts to induce him to submit conditionally. I first promised 
him his life only but he replied that he might still be liable to be 
transj^rted or imprisoned for life to which death would be pre¬ 
ferable and on guaranteeing to him no such restrictions should be 
put on his liberty he refused to come in except on the condition of 
a full and unconditional pardon. 

3. Taking into consideration the difficult and unhealthy country 
in which the Nadks had their headquarters which render military 
operations against them almost impracticable for the next ten (10) 
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months and knowing what amount of misery these men, rendered 
desperate by the loss of their families could inflict on the population 
residing on the borders of Kandesh before they could be killed or 
apprehended, if they were allowed to remain united, I was convinced 
no sacrifice could scarcely be too great if their dispersion could be 
accomplished and I had little doul^ of breaking up the confederacy 
if Kajee Sing who was the head of it could be induced to submit. 

4. Sufficient time has not yet elapsed to enable me to report that 
such has actually taken place but Kajee Sing states confidently such 
will be the case and that every one of the Naiks will now disperse 
and has requested me to meet them in person to give them an 
assurance of pardon as they are under the jurisdiction of Lieut. 
Gunning. I have obtained that officer's consent to the arrangement 
and I shall leave Dhoolla in a few days for the interview. 

5. His Lordship says in his telegram “I have no kind of faith in 
Kajee Sing’s promises ”. After what has occurred during the last 
year His Lordship could not necessarily have any confidence in him- 
but he may not be aware that for twenty (20) years, from 1831 
up to 1851, Kajee Sing conducted himself most admirably. He had 
police charge of the road from Sindwa to Seeipoor a distance of 
upwards of forty (40) miles through one continued jungle, inhabited 
only by Bheels, who had lately been reclaimed by Major General 
then Lieut. Outram and no robberies or crime of any kind occurred 
which he was not most active in detecting. He also distinguished 
himself greatly under Major D. Graham, Major Morris, Captain Rose 
and Major Kerr in apprehending notorious Bheel dacoits and was 
and is still held in great respect by all classes of natives. In 1851 
a petty robbery was committed on the Sindwa road, and some persons 
were apprehended whom he and others tortured to confess, to such 
an extent that one person died. For this offence (extremely revolting 
to European idea but very venial in the eyes of Natives) he was 
sentenced to 10 years imprisonment, 5 of which were remitted by 
the Sudr Fouzdaree Adawlat. He was released in 1855. Captain 
Rose and Major Haselwood both begged me to restore him to his 
situation but I refrained from doing so until June 1857 when 
I thought his great influence among the Bheels of his district might 
be useful in keeping the road clear and restraining the other Bheels 
on the frontier. 

6. Notwithstanding I have been deceived in Kajee Singh, I still 
think he is to be depended on, and that under the circumstances he 
was placed in, his outbreak is not so much to be wondered at. , He 
had seen the Burwanee Naiks plundering in all directions not only 
in foreign territory but in our own and no vigorous attempt made 
to stop them. He had heard accounts of the lamentable circum¬ 
stances in the North West and in Central India, within a few miles of 
his own residence, all of course very much exaggerated; and like 
many men, not hostile to the British and much better informed- 
thought our rule was at an end and he might again pursue the wild 
life led by his anc^tors. 
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7. He states the immediate came of his outbreak was some abuse 
Captain Birch and a Ressaldar of the Poona Irregular Horse gave 
him but he admits that had he not received this provocation (which 
Captain Birch denies as far as he is concerned) he is doubtful if he 
would have been able to have withstood the temptation of following 
the example of bis neighbours. 

6. As far as I can ascertain, he has not been guilty of any acts 
of wanton cruelty. He plimdered the treasure and seized the 
bullocks of a number of opium carts which he compelled their owners 
to ransom. He assure.s me he was engaged in plundering only one 
village named Kurwund though he is aware that many acts of 
plunder and robbery were committed in his name. 

9. He also states notwithstanding the large amount of treasures 
he plundered he has no money left This appears difficult to credit 
but he had no means of concealing it The treasury was so bulky 
that he could not bury it without the assistance of many other 
Bheels who he says have robbed him of all which was not taken posses¬ 
sion of by the force under Major Evans. 

10. Taking into consideration his previous character the policy of 
making use of him to restrain his Bheel followers numbering between 
eight and nine hundred men, who have now dispersed to their village 
but who might be tempted to break out again and the necessity of 
providing some support for him and his family I have restored him 
to his former situation and placed all the police under him as before. 

11. I am afraid His Lordship will not perhaps approve of his 
restoration to office as he desired me in his telegram to try to arrange 
if he is pardoned, he does not deceive us again. But with due 
deference, I must observe such an arrangement was impracticable 
for nothing but confinement or transportation could render such 
a result certain because I think when treating with such 
a rude race as the Bheels half measures are almost certain to mis¬ 
carry. They must either be treated with perfect confidence or put 
in such a position as to be unable to do any harm. Kajee Sing is 
fully ahve to the merciful treatment he has received from Govern¬ 
ment and as far as promises go, is most anxious to show himself 
worthy of it. 

12. As a necessary consequence of his pardon and restoration 
of office, I have released his wife and sister and the whole of the 
women and children who were in confinement. 

13. 1 beg to forward a translation of an order 1 have addressed 
to him." 
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SindtJOas’ Treasury loot 
(P. D. Volume 27 of 1858, page 229) 

Letter from the Commissioner of Police to the Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, dated 4th May 1858. 

“Sir, 

Referring to my letter No. 61 of the 17tb ultimo, I have the honour 
to report for the information of Government, that from a communica¬ 
tion received on the 2nd inst. from Sir R. Hamilton, there is no doubt 
as to the guard having participated in the plunder of the Treasure in 
the Sindwa Ghaut on Ae 17th of last November. There is further 
great suspicion of preconcert and complicity with Kajee Sing gang. 

2. There is also little doubt that the treasure recovered by Captain 
Birch as reported in my letter above quoted, is part of the same that 
is to say, bars of silver and five frame pieces were the component 
parts of both 

Statement on Sindwa Ghaut Treasure plunder 

Statement of Davee Sing, Jamedar of the Convoy Sepoys in the 
employ of Goorsabmal Ghunasham 
“ About 300 Bheels came near the Jamlee Chowkee, and surrounded 
the carts. Firing was kept up for an hour. Bheels were kept off. 
WTien they did not retreat Chutter Bhooj Bummiat, Deegraj Bummiat 
went to the Bheels. Then Deegraj returned and began to say that 
he thought there was disturbance and they would deal treacherously. 
Chuttur Bhooj took Kajee Naik by the hand and said to Sepoys that 
the Naik had com^ to take care of the carts, and told them to 
plunder; there was no more fighting. When the Bheels began to 
plunder the convoy sepoys did the same. Those who had regard for 
their reputation looked after their own bundles, those who had no 
reputation took Rupees and silver. They came to Julwana, and 
Buggoo Sing Jame^r searched them. When Rupees and silver 
were found on the sepoys he imprisoned them. There is a Brahmin 
by name Sinbux. He sent me the convoy. We are here ten men 
present. I don’t know who the other sepoys are. There are about 
two hundred men, and many unemployed men. No property was 
found on me. I do not know the Hoondeewala’s name. But we 
engaged 50 men in Seerpoor. I don’t know for certain, but men from 
Seerpoor were with us. They are from Marwar, but were engaged at 
Seerpoor. I did not see any one bring money in the jungle and 
among my men money was found on Lalla Maratha and Purrunsook.” 

Disturbances by Khandesh Bhils 
(A Minute by Elphinstone) 

P. D. Vol. 24 of 1858, Pages 9 to 11 
Minute.—(Oo. letter No. 448 of 15th March 1858, para 3). “It is 
an object of paramount importance to crush this dangerous Coalition 
of Wylayties (for I take it that the Arabs and Mekranees referred 
to in Mr. Mansfield’s letter are the remains of the Dhar and Mundi- 
put insurgents) and of Bheels. So important do I consider it that 
I should not hesitate to adopt the measure suggested by Mansfield 
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viz., to detain a way of Hills 71st. H. Lt. Inf. 7 now on tlieiir way 
to Mhow, if no other means can be found for reinforcing the column 
of native troops now employed in Khandesh. 

But we must also remember that Mhow is a most important point. 
Looking to the not improbable contingency of a body of mutineers 
either from Kota or Jhansi or any place to the northward, making for 
the south that it should be held in strength. Holkar s mutinous troops 
though disbanded have generally escaped without further punish¬ 
ment. I have no doubt that large number of them are still at Indore 
and in its neighbourhood. Here there is the place where the Jhansi 
and Kota rebels would find friends and sympathisers. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood, there must be many discontent^ people, the retainers 
of forfeited States of Dhar and I think it most important that the 
force at Mhow should be sufficient to overcome these malcontents 
and if they commit any act of insurrection to punish them in the most 
summary manner. 

I am, therefore, unwilling, if it can be avoided, to detain any 
portion of the 71st of Sindwa, even for a short time. I would, there¬ 
fore, recommend that in the first place Mr. Mansfield’s letter be sent 
to the Commander-in-chief and that H, E. be requested to state if 
he can suggest any other means by which the force now on duty 
against the Bheels can be increased, and if not, if he considers that 
there would be any serious objection, bearing in mind the opinion 
expressed by Mr. Mansfield on the climate of Sindwa at this season, 
to the detention in that locality of a wing of the 71st for a fortnight 
or three weeks.” 

Disturbances by Khandesh Bhik 
(A Mitiuie by Elphinsione) 

(Pages 285-295, No. 6511) 

Minute.—“ The efforts of the local authorities in Khandesh and 
Ahmednagar aided in the latter collectorate (or perhaps I should say 
superseded) by the dispatch of troops from Bombay and Poona have 
hitherto failed to put dovra the Bheel risings. The later accoimts 
mention the plunder of villages, and of whole convoy of carts upon 
the high road to Mhow. One of these which was robbed on the 
7th inst. consisted of sixty carts laden with opium. Each cart con¬ 
tains four chests. The value of the plunder therefore must have 
been nearly two lakhs of rupees. These carts were guarded or at 
least attended by one himdred peons^five of whom were wounded by 
the Bheels. The whole of them ran away leaving the carts to be 
plundered. Mr. Mansfield mentions that several other convoys oi 
carts had been looted in the same locality. 

The Nasik and Sinner Bheels xmder the Bhagoje© Naik are said 
to have got in the neighbourhood of Khandesh. The following extract 
from a letter which I lately received from Mr. Mansfield shows the 
extent of the insurrection in Khandesh and also that there is no one 
on the spot who is capable of taking the direction of the campaign 
which must be carried on in order to support it. 
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“ This state of things is most serious. There are six Naiks in this 
neighbourhood whose followers number upwards of two thousand. 
There is another body of equal number just above the Sindwa Ghaut 
plundering and robbing every body they can lay hold of. There 
are several bands in the hills bordering on Sooltanpore and before 
long I think the whole of the Hill Bheels from Barwapore and to 
Boorhanpore a distance of about 150 miles will be up. It is 
impossible to foresee tlie effect of these risings of the Bheels 
inhabiting the plains. They are genially a quiet inoffensive lot 
engaged in agricultural labours, but of course they have unquiet 
spirits among them, and I should not be surprised to hear of bands 
collecting for plunder.” 


Yamal Bheels Disturbance 


(Pages 623 to 629, P. D. Volume 25 of 1858) 

Khandesh Magistrate states that atrocities of Parsi Foujdar of 
Yawal moved the Bheels to rise in rebellion. 

In Letter No. 604 of 1858, Mr. Mansfield, Magistrate of Khandesh, 
writes to Mr. Bettington, Commissioner of Pohce, about the mis¬ 
behaviour of Parsi Foujdar of Yawal in regard to the specific 
charge of having cruelly and brutally mal-treated certain Bheel 
women and also about his general oppressive conduct. He writes that 
he was informed by a Native officer that certain Bheels stated that 
the tortures practised by the Foujdar of Yawal had driven them into 
insurrection. 

Yawal Bheels Trial and Sentence 
(Page 39 P. D. Vol. 37 of 1858) 

Summary of a letter No. 691 of 1858 from Major Haselwood and 
Captain H. Birch Commissioners to H. L. Anderson, Esquire, 
Secretary to Government of Bombay, dated 18th October 1858; 

It is reported in the letter that 13 prisoners (Nahal and Turve© 
Bheels) concerned in the depredations of the Yawal talooka have 
been tried for treason and two of them sentenced to death and 
others transportation for Ufe. 

Nagar Bheels and British Encounter 
(Pages 539-544^ Vol. 21 of 1858) 

Extracts from letter No. 144 of 1858 from S. Mansfield, Esquire, 
Magistrate of Khandesh to H. L. Anderson, Esquire, Secretary to 
Government, Secret Department, Bombay 

Dated 25th January 1858. 

“Sir, 

I have the honour to forward for the information of His Lordship 
in Council a copy of a demi-official letter from my first Adjutant 
Mr. Neave giving an account of the disastrous affairs which occurred 
on the borders of the Khandesh and Nugar collectorates 
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“ In letter dated January 21st, 1858, Nangaum, Mr. Neave writes in 
detail about the encounter with Bheels on the 20th January which 
ended in tailing to drive the Bheels out of their position 

“Lieut. Stuart with 200 foot and 50 sowars and Captains Mont¬ 
gomery and Thatcher with 50 men of the 19th under Lieut. Fair- 
brother, jointly made an attack on Bheels as they received a report 
that Bheels had collected in the neighbourhood of Nandgaura ”. 

“ The Bheels who numbered about 400 had taken up a very strong 
position in the bed of a river under cover of thick bushes, trees and 
poured in most deadly fire. Captain Montgomery was wounded in 
the first attack. Great many sepoys were knocked down in the 
second attack. Lieuts. Chamberlyne and Davidson of the 20th 
came up with 150 men and some sowars with rifles and third attack 
was made in which Lieuts. Chamberlyne, Stuart and Davidson were 
wounded. Therefore they withdrew. Lieut. Stuart died on 21st. 
Nearly 50 of the men of the 6th Aurangabad, 26th Co and 19th 
were killed and wounded. Among Bheels 25 were killed ”. 

Trials of Bheels-Nagar District 
(Pages 57 and 76, P. D. Volume 35 of 1858) 

Prisoner— 

1. Jairam Wullud Sheevram. 

2. Jairam Wullud Rama. 

3. Tulpea Wullud Bahiroo. 

Judgement.—“ In passing sentence the Court is thrown back as 
stated in the Government Resolution recorded above on regulation 
XIV section XII of 1827 which states that the punishment for treason 
shall be death and confiscation of property.” 

This sentence the court are constrained by law to pass, but they 
do so in the full confidence that Government will transmute it into 
transportation for life. 

Mahadeo Dongur Bheels attacked 
(P. D. Volume 23 of 1858, pp. 181-182) 

Extracts from a letter from the Commissioner of police to the 
Secretary to Govermnent S. S., Bombay regarding lliurgee Naique 
and Puttojee Naique being attacked by Capt. Nuttal 

On the morning of the 19th the detachment commanded by 
Captain Pottinger and the Kolee levy by Captain Nuttal attacked 
the inmrgent Bheels under Hurgee Naique and Puttojee Naique in 
the hills east of Mahadeo dongur. Killed thirty (30)/number of 
wounded not specified/took six prisoners and a number of women. 
The band has dispersed and left all their baggage behind. The 
loss on our side being only one killed and three wounded. It 
appears probable that Captain Pottinger was able to bring the 
mountain howitzers into action.” 
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Bheel Naik Puttogce Surrenders 
(Pages 45&-464. P.D. Volume 25 of 1858) 

In letter No. 17 of 1858 from Assistant Magistrate Mr. C. Gonee 
to the Magistrate of Poona, Mr. Duncan Davidson, dated 8th April 
1857, the information regarding the surrender of Bheel Naik Puttogee 
is given. 

In paragraph 4 he writes “Having promised to be advocate of 
Puttogee, I feel I may urge considerations which I would otherwise 
not presume to be mentioned, I am not certain that any overt act of 
rebellion can be judicially proved against him, though he has un¬ 
doubtedly displayed an attitude hostile to government. But he is 
an old man and too old to hand and too old to be an active rebel 
leader”. He is pleading the case of Puttogee and expresses his 
view that Puttogee should not be executed and others also might be 
influenced to surrender. 


Bheel * Band*—Nagar 
(P. D. VoL 21 of 1858, pp. 3, 4, 5, 6) 

A letter from the Quarter Master General of the Army to H. L. 
Anderson, Secretary to Government, Secret Department, Bombay, 
dated 23rd January 1858 

Sir, 

In my letter No. 224, dated 12 instant, I had the honour by desire 
of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief to submit to Government 
what appeared to his Excellency to be the best means of proceeding 
to suppress tlie Bheel bands on the Northern border of Khandesh in 
the Sautpoora range. .. 

4. It would be superfluous to recapitulate what has taken place 
in its Western districts of Nasik and Sinner where the Bheel bands 
recently ravaging them under Bhagojee Naik have been severely 
handled and checked by combined forces of Regular and Police. 

5. The Eastern portion of the Zilla is especially the subject of 
present report and for its protection it is necessary to adopt 
immediate measures. 

7. Its hills and jungly character enables a small body to elude and 
if needs be await the attack of weak detachments of troops with 
every hope of success. 

8. Yesterday’s Telegraph brought but an imperfect account of 
the serious conflict that had taken place on previous day between 
a small body of native Infantry and Police on one side and 400 Bheels 
from the Nizam’s country on the other, but considering this with 
other daring attempts in the same quarter the necessity of adopting 
strong and immediate measures to punish and check the marauders 
is evident. 
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9. The officers wounded in that affair have been removed to 
Malligaum and Lieut. Thatcher with a small force is now posted in 
the neighbourhood of Munwar holding the Bheels in check as well as 
he can. 

10. The Commandcr-in-Chief considers it best at once to appoint 
an ofBcer to the special command of the military operations that may 
be necessary during the next five months to preserve the Naggur 
Zilla from the inroads of marauders generally, and with the sanction 
of Government he proposes to appoint Captain Pottinger of the 
artillery to this duty. 
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11. The Eastern border just described being the quarter in most 
imminent danger at this moment it is proposed to order Captain 
Pottinger to Munwar at once for the purpose of assuring the direc¬ 
tion of operations at that point. 


Bhagajee Naik rat Nandoor 
(P. D. Volume 28 of 1858) 

Summaiy of report of Lieut. Tliatcher, Assistant Superintendent of 
Pohee, regarding the fight with the Bheels in front of the village 
of Nandoor Singotch 

Bhagojee Naik who had risen against British Government in 
Khandesh, in collaboration with Kajee Sing, was heard of near 
Nandoor. On getting this information Lieut. Thatcher immediately 
demanded help from neighbourhood areas, and Captain Henry and 
Mr. Alexander Taylor joined him. Captain Henry took charge of the 
force and without listening to any advice determined to charge on 
Bhagojee Naik. Mr. Thatcher in his statement says, “ My advice is 
to wait until re-inforcement by Mr. Carr and the Thanna party will 
go and get above them”. But Captain Henry did not listen to this 
advice. He ordered Lieut. Thatcher to charge with him on 
Bhagojee Naik. In this skirmish Captain Henry died of wounds. In 
this battle no decisive result occurred. Again Lieut. Thatcher 
remarks in his report, “Before concluding this statement I feel it 
only due to myself to state that the attack was made against over¬ 
whelming number; that I strongly dissuaded Lieutenant Henry from 
making it, and that the position of the enemy from a militan point 
of view was as strong as could be conceived ”. Mr. A. L. Taylor in 
his .statements concurs with the .statement of Lieut. Thatcher. Only 
thing that he added is that at the end the enemy’s position was 
completely taken. 

In 1862, L^ihg fort is mentioned as .strongly situated, but with 
very few defences left. Sometime before 1862, Sindva fort^ was 
restored to Holkar on condition of his building a bridge over the 
Gohi river. Under the British, the position of Jalgahv, on the high¬ 
road from Asirgad to Bombay, and its central situation among the 

‘ Twenty miles north of Thainer. 

Vf 4667—12 
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local markets of Nerl, Savda, Faizpur, Dharangaiiv and 

Erandol, attracted traders and wtTivers, and before 1860, it covdtl 
boast of more than 400 handlooms. In 1860, when the railway was 
opened, it remained for sometime the terminus, and rapidly increased 
in importance. During the American war (1862-1865), Jalgaiiv be¬ 
came the great cotton market of Kh^des. However, at the close of 
the vVmerican war, Jalgahv suffered severely. But during 1877 and 
1878 new cotton presses and a kurge steam spinning and weaving 
mill were opened. Tlio Bombay Bank also had .started a branch, at 
JalgMv. 


Floods. (yi 1872, on Sunday, the 13tli September, the talukas bordering on 
the Girna and the Faiijhra, suffered from a severe flood. At Dhulia on 
till' Panjhra, rain began to fall steadily about noon on Friday tiic 13th, 
and continued heavily the whole of Saturday and the greater part of 
Sunday. Before Sunday morning, the river had a very high Hood, 
sweeping over the Agra Boad bridge, canying away the solid stone 
parapet and the whole of the roadway, and in Dhulia destroying 500 
houses chiefly in the division of the town known as Briggs Pethh On 
the Ginia, rain Iregan about midnight of the 13th (Friday) and con¬ 
tinued till eleven on the night of the 14th, when a violent Imrricane set 
in. About 11 O’clock on the morning of the 15th, the Giniii began to 
ovcvliow and the Hood increased till, about half-past nine that night, 
llie water was ten feet higher than it had ever been known to rise. 
Of 152 \illages damaged by the Hood fifty-six were altogether 
destio\'cd. Of the total number, fifty were on the Pmjhra, thirty-two 
of them in Dhulia, six in Gin.ra, forty of them in Pacora, thirty-six in 
israuiloi, and twenty-six in Galisganv-. For the fir.st five or six days, 
the destitute families were supported by private charity, receiving 
some iielp in the shape of grain from the balance of Khandes rice 
fund''. But this supported only those in and around Dhulia. As 
jT'poils of distress began to come in from different parts of the 


‘ A rest-house dose to the bridge, built at a cost of fe. 2,000, was entirely 
destroyed, and another was much damaged. The village of Devpur on the 
other side of the river entirely disappeared, and one man, a Gosavi, was 
drowned, A telegraph post near the bank of the river on the Dhulia side, 

was w'ashed away and comnninicalions stopped. At seven in the morning the 

flood was at its highest, standing about forty-live feet above the level of the 

river bed. About three hours later, it began to fall and by noon most of the 

water in the town had subsided. 

= A vast amount of property both movable and immovable was lost. Num¬ 
bers of dams, bandha'ras, and water channels and several large ponds, watering 
thousands of fields, were either completely destroyed or badly damaged. 
Exclusive of damage to soil, trec.s, crops and public works, the flood was cal¬ 
culated to have caused a loss of more than Rs. 16,00,000. Besides Bhils and 
other forest tribes, 5,493 families were left destitute. 

3. The earlier three floods of 1822, 1829 and 1832 had affected West 

Khandesh more and Relief Fund had been oVganised. The present grant (1872) 
to East Khandesh was from what remained of a former grant by the late 
Mr. Rustamji Jamsetji Jijibhai of Bombay, for the relief of famine. 
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district, a public meeting was held at Dhulia, and a relief fund 
committee formed^. 

On the 6th July 1875, a sudden local rainfall so swelled the 
Aiauiavati, a tributary of the Tapi, that it flooded the town of Siipur, 
the water in places standing six feet deep, damaging fifty two houses 
and destroying property of the estimated value of Rs. 32,000. On the 
5th September 1876, the back water from a heavy flood in the Tapi 
overflowed its tributaries, the Ginia, the Anjani, and the ArunavatJ 
causing much damage to crops. 

Still population was steadily increasing, and with the rise of prices 
of produce (1856), the introduction of a lighter and more even assess¬ 
ment (1860-1866) and the opening of the railway (1863), large 
numbers came to Khandes. Compared with those of 1852 the census 
reports for 1872, showed a total of 1,028,642 souls for the whole of 
Khandes, or an increase in twenty years of nearly fifty per cent. The 
east and central parts were populous, but the south was thinly 
peopled. Kh^des was one of the thinnest peopled parts of the 
Bombay Presidency. 

Under the Director of Public Instruction and the Educational 
Inspector, North-eastern division, the schooling in the district was 
coiuluctcd by local staff. Before tlie opening of Covemment .schools, 
every large village had a private school taught by a Brahman. Not 
bei[\g able to compete with the Government schools, these private 
institutions were confined to small villages which had no Government 
school. The first Govennnent vernacular school was opened in the 
city of Dhulia in 1826 and the second was opened in 1843 at Erandol. 
Three years later, in 1846 a Marathi school was opened at Jamner. 
The first English School was opened at Dhulia in 1853. In 1864 
the first girls school was opened at Dhulia. 

The subsequent political history of KhandeS district closely 
followed the pattern of the general political history of India. 
The period that followed the war of Independence of 1857 saw 
the gradual liberalisation of the attitude of the British in 
educational and cultural matters. The impact of Western edueation 
and through it, that of the ideals of political liberalism was profound 
on the Indian mind and the people of the district could not but 
respond to it. The cumulative effect was the establishment of the 
Indian National Congress in the year 1885, which demanded an 
increasing participation of the people in the administration of their 
country with more powers. These demands were only slightly con¬ 
ceded by the Councils Act of 1892. The Congress continued year 
after year pressing its demands. A section developed in the Congress 

' Government placed at the Collector’s disposal Rs. 20,000, Rs. 5,000 to be 
distributed free and R.s. 15,000 to which a further sum of Rs. 1,00,000 was 
afterwards added, to be given in advances o’r takavi. Private subscriptions 
amounted to as much as Rs. 35,435. Of this sum Rs, 34,895 were distributed 
among 1,492 families and Rs. 600 were spent in charity by the Collector and 
Rs. 69,739 were advanced to 1,164 persons, 

Vf 4667—12a 
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CHAPTER 2. favouring action rather than mere constitutional agitation. These 

—;- developments were bound to have profound effect on the life of the 

History. people in the district. This section was headed by Lokmanya Tilak. 
Ge^ral” Prai^re^s though the Congress attracted a majority of Indians towards its aims 
and ideals, it could not make much appeal to the Muslims. The 
English helped in perpetuating the separatist tendencies by following 
a policy of ‘divide and nde’. The strong regime of Lord Curzon 
intensified the desire of political advance among the people. At 
many places, this manifested itself in extreme form. The Dhulia 
district had its own share in this national aw^akening. The next step 
in the constitutional reforms undertaktm by the British was the 
Morley Minto refonns of ]9()9'- The act increased the number of 
members in the executive councils of Bombay and Madras to 4, 
expanded legislative councils both at the centre and at the provinces 
and conceded the demand of the Muslims to have separate elec¬ 
torates. The act failed to satisfy the political aspirations of the people 
and political agitation continued. The result was the Montague 
refonns of 1919 which gave a gi'eatcr mciisure of control to the 
provincial government over matters of local administration. Tlie 
period that followed saw the emergence of a new personality on the 
political horizon of India viz., Mahatma Gandhi. It also saw 
a radical change in the approach to the political problems of India 
and the development of a new technwiue to fight it out. The 
principle of non-violent non-co-operation infused a new spirit in the 
body politic of India. The struggle for political freedom continued 
relentlessly against the British for well over 20 years under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. The eruption of the Second World 
War did not dampen the spirit of the Indian people to win their 
freedom. The Muslim League under the leadership of Jinnah could 
not reconcile itself with the outlook of Gongress and put forward the 
two nation theory. Tin; Quit India movement of 1942 was followed 
by the Wavell Plan and the Gabirvet Mission. They were unafjle 
to meet the demands of the Gongress. Ultimately the British 
conceded the Indian demand for complete freedom in 1947 under 
MoDiiRN Pf riod. Mountbatten plan. The Indian people had to pay a heavy piice 
for winning their independence. It was the division of the country 
. into India and Pakistan. India was declared a republic in 1950. 

The Indian provinces were reorganised in 1956 when the district of 
West Khandes formed part of the bilingual State of Bombay. In 
1960 the State of Maharastra came into existence. Subsequently on 
21st October 1960, the West Khandes district was renamed as Dhulia 
district with Dhulia as its headquarters. The district has made 
great strides after independence during the last twenty years. The 
old lethargy of the common m;in and his pessimi.stic attitude which 
were moie the result of ;m alien rrde are disappearing. In thiar 
pliice could be found a politic-ally conscious citizen eager to 
achieve his own cultural, material and moral development and in- 

' It may be noted here that in 1906 the district of Khandesh was divided 
into two districts called East Khandesh and West Khandesh with headquarters 
at Jalgaon tind Dhulia, respectively. 
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fused with a spirit of self-help and self-sacrifice. There is a greater CHAPTER a 
desire in the individual to contribute to the development of the ””77 
society of which he foims a part. This could be seen in the greater Period 

participation of the people in the social, political, cultural and 
economic activities that are conductt^d and assisted by the State. 

There are more educational and cultural institutions in the district 
today than in the past. The number of boys and girls undergoing 
education has gone up considerably during the period after inde¬ 
pendence. If the number of libraries, and cultural institutions, the 
growth of socio-economic and cultural activities and the number of 
people reading newspapers both published inside and outside the 
district, are any indications of the progress made by the people, 
then the district of Dhulia could not be said to be behind the 
advanced districts of the State of Maharagtra. With its gradual 
industrializiition imd a relegation of the agroeconomic complex, the 
district, with its rich historical background, can look forward to 
a bright and better future in the developing State of Maharilstra. 





CHAFfER 3—THE PEOPLE 


An INlTiHESTING BEVIJ-A'IION OF THE CHARACTER of the people RHcl 
their culture in the district c-oukl be found in the historic references 
to the people of Khandes. Research scholars from the days of 
Ptolemy have discussed tlie currents and undercun-ents which have 
been instrumental in mouldiiig the fabric of the Khandes culture. The 
influx of people from the northern regions of Gujarat and the Muslim 
invasions of the regitrn have added considerable significance to the 
culture of the people in this district. 
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The following account given in the Khandes Gazetteer^ of 1880, 
throws an interesting sidelight oti the people and their cultme in 
the district. 


Few early notices of the people of Khandes have been traced. 
According to Lassen the .SanskiT-speaking tribes passed down the 
Gujarat coast and u];) the Tiipi valley through Khandes into the 
Deccan.- .AnoSlicr wave of sGtlcvs wnidcl seem io haw' entered liy 
the east, as, according to local tradition, Rajputs of diflerent tribes 
ruled from Asirgad as fat fea k as the sivtccr.tli century lx, fore Christ. 

The first known historic rcfereiiec io the jtcople of Klumdes'* .sc-ttus 
to he Ptolemy’s {.4.D. 150) mention of the PliNllilrc and KoiKliiili 
or Gondali, probably the Bliils and Gon^s, whom he places south 
of the Narmada not far from its source.^ The Bhils, still the most 
characteristic and one of the largest classes in Kh^des, seem to 
show by the varieties of their dialect, Neinadi, Marathi, and Gujarati, 

‘ CazfticL'r of Bo(i)b(n Prc\ideiwv, Khunch’sh Disirkf, Vol. XII, fSSO, 
pp. .18-42. 

- Jiuli.wlu' Alwrllminskunde, J, 181. 

The Miilwbharul (H, H. Wilson's Works, VII, 164) places, ne.\t to 
the people of Viciarbha or Bedar, Khandas or Shandas who may possibly 
have given their name to Khandesh. Khandesh has also been Ihoaght to 
be the Khandav forest of the Mahabharat, which was burnt down and 
brourtht under tilhagc by Arjun. These identifications are doubtful. 

■* Bertius’ Floleiiiy, Map X. and 2(14, Wilson (VII 139) is of opinion that 
(he Bhils are included under the Pulindae whom Ptolemy pitices further 
to the west. Another of Ptolemy’s tribes the Tabassi have been referred 
to Khandesh and supposed to be the Buddhist ascetics of the Ajanta and 
other Satamala cave temples. Yule in Iiul. Am. IV, 282. 
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that they have been pushed back into Khandes by later arrivals, 
from the east, the south, and the west. Many of the changes that 
have narrowed the limits of the Bhil country have taken place since 
Ptolemy wrote. But in his time, as at present, Khtodes was probably 
one of the leading Bhil settlements. Of the Gonds, traces remain 
in a Gond tribe of herdsmen found in Calisgaiiv and in a Gond 
sub-division of Mhai'S. 


Since Ptolemy’s time, the first great change in the population of 
Khandes seems to have been the arrival, apparently up the Tapi 
valley from Gujarat, of a detachment of the great tribe or nation 
of Ahirs or Abhirs.^ The origin of the Ahirs, who besides in Khandes, 
are found in the North-West Provinces, Bengal, Central India and 
the Central Provinces, in Cute and Kathiavad in Gujarat, and in 
Nasik, Ahmadnagar and other parts of the north Deccan, is doubtful. 
They have been thought to be the Abars, one of the Scythian tribes 
who, in the second and first centuries before Christ, entered India 
from the north-west,- or, and this is more likely, they are supposed 
to be an old Indian or half Indian race who were driven south and 
east before the Scythian invaders,'* In either case the bulk of the 
nation seems to havc^ passed south during the time of Indo-Scythian 
ascendancy (B.C. 200—A.D. 200) in north India. Before the Cliristian 
era, they were near the north-west frontier ;* in the second century 
after Christ they were in Upper Sind and in the third century in 
Lower Sind ancl north Gujarat.** Next tliey appear south of the Tapi, 

‘ between the Tapi and the Kohkan ’, or ‘ between the Tapi and 
Devgad’.'^ They are spoken of as settled in Khande.s.® And 
an inscription in one of the Nasik Buddhist caves shows that early 
in the fifth centuiy (419) the country was under an Ahir king.” The 
Ahir dynasty is said to have lasted for only sixty-seven years. But 
as local tradition centres in an early Ahir or Gavali rule, it seems 
probable that, as was the case in Kathiavad, the Khandes Ahirs were 
closely connected with the Y^avas who were in power in the 
eiglith, and again appear as the rulers of Devagiri or Daulatabad 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Their present strength has 
not been ascertained. The 1872 census returns do not show any 

> Some oE the Ahirs. apparently later arrivals, came from northern India. 

= Cunnigham’s Archa'ologictil Report, II. 23, 33. 

Compare V. dc St. Marlin, Geog. Grec. et Latine tie I’lnde, 230 ; Cent, 
f'ivv. Gaz. LXIII. 

^ V. de St. Martin. Geog. Grec. et Lat. de Flnde, 230. 

'■ Bertius’ Ptolemy (A.D. 150), Map. X. 

McCrindle's Peiipliis (A.D. 247), 113. The expression is ‘Inland from 
Surastrene ’. 

’’ Puran.'i quoted in Ward’s Hindus, HI. 450, and Wilford's As. Res. XIll, 
336. 

** l.anglois' Harivansh. II. 401. 

” Second International Congress, 354. 
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itiirs. But Li special inquiry, carried on by Mr. J. Pollen, 
C. S., has brought to light, besides Alnr or part Ahir 
ijusUandnieii and Aliir KolT.s, an Alilr lirancli in almost all 
crafts and other middle class castes, and proved them to be so large 
an (ilemcnt in the population, that Ahiranl is the local name for 
the Khande.s dialect of Marathi.^ In some of these classes, as among 
the carpenters, blacksmiths, and goldsmiths, the Ahir element has 
remained distinct. Ahir carpenters and Ahir blacksmiths many to¬ 
gether, but neither of them marry with the other sub-divisions of 
carpenters and blacksmiths. In other cases the Ahir element has 
merged into the general class, and Ahir has come to be little more 
than a surname. 

The next recorded addition to the population of Khandes is the 
arrival, partly direct up the Tapi valley, and partly it would seem 
through Millva and the Central Provinces, of the great body of 
Gujarat Kiinhis who now hold the hulk of tlie cidtivated land 
to the north of the Tapi. According to the chronicles of the Reve 
Kunhis, they arrived about the eleventh century in a large body, 
in whose vanguard alone were 2000 carts. It seems not unlikely that 
this account is correct, and that the Kuijbis were forced to leave 
Gujarat by the encroachments of Rajput tribes, driven south before 
the early Musalmun invaders of north India. About this time, and 
till the arrival of the Musahniins (1310), it seems probable that 
while the Devagiri Yadavas held Khandes, the southern castes, of 
whose arrival no tradition remains but who are still known to have 
come from the south, first settled in the district.- During the latter 
part of the fourteenth centur)', by the establishment (1370) of line 
of Arab kings, a new foreign element was introduced into Khandes. 
About the same time the district was visited by so severe a famine 
that, according to Ferista, its whole people, except a few Bhils and 
Kolls, disappeared.-’ Under the Faruqi kings, Khandes rose to much 
wealth and pro.sperity, and its population received many additions 
both of neighbouring Hindus and of foreign Musalmans. 

When on January 6, 1601 it passed to the Emperor Akbar, parts 
of Khandes were highly tilled and well peopled, and its Bhils, Gonds, 
and Kunbis were specially noticed as hard workers and dutiful 
subjects.'* Under the Moghals, during the seventeenth century, 
prosperity continued. The disturbances in the Deccan, that ended 
witli the fall of Ahmadnagar and Bijapur, must have driven numbers 


* Besides Ahirs proper and Abhir Brahmans, there are Ahir Sutars, Ahir 
Lohars, Ahir Shimpis, Ahir .Salis, Ahir Guravs, and Ahir Kolis. 

* Rane or Maratha Rajputs. 

’ Two great Khundesh famines a're reported, one about 1370, the other 
the great Durga-Devi famine from 1.396 to 1407. As he makes no men¬ 
tion of the Durga-Devi famine, it seems probable that Ferishta’s 1370 
famine should be placed some thirty years later. 

* Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akhari, 11. 54. 
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into the more peaceful district of Khaiides, and during the reign of 
Aurahgzeb Musahnans were flocking from north India into Khandes. 

Under the Marafhas (1.760-1817) the Hindus again rose to 
importance. But any additions from the south must have been more 
than met by the losses in tlie disturbances that intirked the close of 
the eighteenth century. The terrible famine of 1803 laid the district 
waste, leaving for the time but a few Bhils and KolTs. When the 
famine was over some of the old inhabitants returned. But so 
disturbed were all, except sonu’ favoured parts of the district, 
that numbers still staid away.^ In those troubled times three bodies 
of foreign mercenaries rose to importance; Arabs, north India or 
Pardesi Bralimans, and Mysore or Kamatak troops, apparently partly 
Hindu, partly Musahnan. With the establishment of British power 
(1817-1820) these three clas.ses of mercenaries disappeaiTTl. Part of 
the Arabs were sent to Arabia, and the rest found their way to 
Hyderabad in the Deccan; almost all the Karnatak troops returned 
to their own land; and most of the Pardesi Brahmans settled as 
husbandmen.' On the establishment of order, the old inliabitants 
returned in numbers from Borar and Gujarat, and crowds’ of strangers 
liocked from the Nizam’s and Sindc’s dominions.“ Still the country 
was very empty. The* 1821 Census .showed a population of only 4,18.021 
souls or 314 to the square mile. In 1837 it was still ‘ miserably 
populated large tracts being held 1>\ Bhils. The population was 
estimated at 4,78,457 souls, about 60,000 more than in 1821, and 
it was calctdated that, of the whole number, Brahmaiis represented 
5-40 per cent, Rajputs 3’47, Sudras and Maratlias 69-58, low 
and depressed tribes 14-72 anil Musahnans 6-38.'' .Fifteen years 
later (J.S52) a frcsli Cc-nsns showed a total strength of 6,86,003 souls, 
or an incri'a.sT-, sinco 1837, of nearly forty per cent.’’ Still great part 
of t!'!.' di.s'rict was empty, and five-six’tlis of its arable land lay 
waste. All attempt was made to supply the want of people by bring¬ 
ing settlers from crowded RatnagirT. But tlu- most liberal olfers 
of rent-free land and money to buy bullocks and tools, failed to 
tempt a single settler." Still population was steadily increasing, and 
with the rise of produce prices (18.56), the introduction of a lighter 
and more even asses.sment (1860-1866), and the opening of the 
railway (1863), large numbers came to Khandes. Compared with 
those of 1852, partly no doubt because they were more complete, 
the Census returns for 1872 showed a total of 1,028,042 souls, or an 
increase in twenty years of nearly fifty per cent. Since 1872, though 

' Ihc present special prosperity and populousness of Savda is believed to 
be owing to the protection afforded at this time (1803-1818) by the power 
of the Nimbalkar and Raste. Bomb. Gov. Scl. XClIl, 203. 

^ Compare Capt. Briggs (1821 in MS. Sel. 157 (1821-1829). 

® Mr, Chaplin’s Report, 20th August 1822; East India Papers. IV, 515. 

* Col, Sykes in Rept. of Brit. Assoc. (1837), 2.58, 204. 

* Bom. Gav. Sel. I. 4. 

Bom. Gov. Sel. I. 13; Mr. A. T. David-ton, Superinteiidenl of Suivey 
11861), Bom Gov. Sel XCIII, 432. 
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Kliandes has passed through several trying years, the population is 
known to have considerably increased. The east and centre aiao 
populous, but the south is thinly peopled, and in the west great 
arable tracts are still empty. In spite of recent increase, Khande^ 
remains one of the thinnest peopled part.s of the Bombay Presidency. 
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Of the immigrants under Brili.sh nrle, exclusive of those who 
came back on the first establishment of order (1817-1820), tlie chief 
classes are, among traders, Marvadi Vanis, Bhatias, and Bohoras •, 
among craftsmen, Raiigaris and Tells; and among hushandmen and 
labourers, Marathas and KunbTs. 


At present the most interesting section of the population tiie (he 
Vanjarls, the owners of pack-bullocks, who since cart roads have 
been opened to the coast (18.34), and still more since tliey have had 
to compete with the railway, have been forced to give up their old 
wandering ways and settle in fixed villages.^ Their leaders, men of 
capital who always did some trafficking on their own account, have 
started as traders, and the bulk of the people, u'ho have probably 
.'ilw'ays been in llie habit of raising crops during their long halts in 
the rainy season, have taken to tillage. Some still earn their living 
as carriers. But none have taken to the practice of crafts, probalily 
because, av they travelled with bullocks and with no carts, they had 
no need of the services of carpenters or blacksmiths. 

This Vanjarl and Ahir clement in the Khandes people has tlie high 
value of showing, what can hardly be traced in most parts of the 
country, the chief process by which the bulk of the present Hindu 
population was probably formed. A succession of tribes of northern 
herdsmen have been driven south, and by clianges in tlie government 
or trade of the country, have been forced to settle. Among their 
leaders would he men of capital if not trained traders; the mass of 
the ireople would have a rough knowledge of tillage; and as many 
tribes travelled u'ith carts and sheep, some among them would be 
familiar with carpentry, smithwork, and weaving. When they settled 
the leaders would become traders and landholders, the bulk of the 
people would start as husbandmen, and of the rest, some would take 
to the practice of crafts and others would continue as herdsmen or 
carriers. Among the husbandmen, some of the poorer or lower sort, 
forced to take up lands in the outskirts of the settlement, cut olf to 
some extent from their own people and straitened from want of 
labour, would associate with the earlier tribes, and taking their 
women as wives or slaves, would raise a mixed class. As the new 
tribe settled many of their special beliefs and practices would cease, 
peculiarities of dress would be given up, and if they had not them 
before, they would engage Brahmans, to conduct their ceremonies. 
In time sameness of work would become a closer bond than 
a common origin. Husbandmen would begin to marry with the older 
settled husbandmen and other craftsmen with men of their own 

* Another older division of Vanjaris is e.stablished as a regular part of 
the Kunbis. 
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calling^. Each division would come to be known by name of its 
calling, and the tribal title would sink to the name of a sub-division 
or to a surname. Of the old tribe the only apparent traces would be 
those who had kept to the original calling of herdsmen or carriers : 
the offspring of the low class women proud of their strain of higher 
blood; and perhaps the Brahmans, who known among them caste 
fdlow,s by their patrons’ name, had come to form a distinct sub¬ 
division. 


Growth of 
Popajalion. 


Growth of population is determined by three factors, viz., births, 
deaths and migration. The following paragraphs give the trends in 
population growth and movement of population over the last few 
decades. The pattern of growth of the general population has also 
been analysed. 


The following table gives the variation m population and 
percentage of decade variation in the district from 1901 to 1961 


T.VBLE No. 1 

Variation in Population during Sixty Years, 
l^HULiA District 



Yc^ir 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

Decade 

V.<irialion 

Percentage 

Decade 

Variation 

(1' 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(ft) 

(7) 

Dii^TRlCT TO! AL 

.. 1901 

.. 4.48,432 

2,26.497 

2,21,935 




1911 

5,59,519 

2.81,839 

2,76,680 

+ 1,11.087 

+ 24-77 


1921 

5,94,191 

3,00,717 

2,93.474 

+ 34,672 

+ 6-20 


(931 

7,14,998 

3,63,073 

3,51.925 

+ 1,20,807 

+ 20-33 


1941 

8,45,766 

4,29,560 

4,16,206 

+ 1,30,768 

+ 18-29 


1951 

.. 10.60,278 

5,38,226 

5.22,052 

+ 2.14,512 

+ 25-36 


1961 

.. 13.51,236 

6,85,942 

0,64,294 

+ 2,90.958 

+ 27-44 

Atkrarit iMaha 

1951 

22.517 

11,477 

11,040 




1961 

34,967 

17,972 

16.995 

+ 12,450 

+ 55-29 

AkkT C’iva Taluka 

.. 1951 

42,976 

22,073 

20,903 




1961 

57,357 

29,270 

28,087 

+ 14,381 

+ 33-46 

Tai-.i-ia Taluka 

.. 1951 

56.(HJ4 

28,206 

27.798 




1M6J 

63,720 

31.888 

31,832 

+ 7,716 

+ 13-78 

ShahaJa Taluka .. 

.. 1951 

1,34,552 

67,650 

66.902 




1961 

1,55,472 

78,322 

77,150 

+ 20,920 

+ 15-55 

Nundurbar Taluka 

1951 

.. 1,17,958 

59,891 

58,067 




1961 

1,52,927 

77,401 

73,526 

+ 34,969 

+ 29-65 


This is the probable explanation of the large number of sub-divisions 
among the craftsmen classes in Khandesh. Many of them, the Telis, .Salis 
and Koshtis. Lohars, Rangaris, Nhavis and Mhars have the stock number 
twelve and a half, the half being apparently a mixed or inferior class. 
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CHAPTER 3. 


Decade Percentage 



Year 

Persons 

Males 

Fcmuilcs 

Variation 

Decade 

Variation 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

8hirput Taluka 

1951 

1.00,347 

50,855 

49,492 




1961 

1,23,780 

63,079 

60,701 

+ 2.t,433 

.^23-35 

Sintlkbed Taluka 

.. J951 

1,42,469 

72.333 

70,136 




1961 

1,72,333 

87,305 

85,028 

-nao.sM 

+ 20-96 

Navapur Tukika .. 

.. 1951 

81,336 

41,435 

39,901 




1961 

1,05,728 

53,757 

51,971 

■1 24,392 

+ 29 - 099 

Sakri Taluka 

.. 1951 

1,31,510 

66,798 

64.712 




1961 

1,85,417 

94,099 

91,318 

+ 53,907 

■h 40 099 

Dhulia Taluka 

.. 1951 

2,30,609 

1,17,508 

1,13,101 




1961 

2,99,535 

(.53.849 

1,45,686 

+ 68,926 

+ 29-89 


The decade witnessed a rise of 27-77 per cent in the 

population of Dhulia district. The extensive epidemic of influenza 
during the subsequent decade resulted in the reduction of the rate 
of variation to 6-20 per cent. The rate of variation however kept 
up a faster pace after 1921. The rising rate witnessed a slight 
decrease in 1941, while the 1961 census recorded the highest growth 
rate of 27-44. 

There are wide variations in the rates of growth in different talukas 
of Dhulia district. 

The rates of variation of population in the various talukas during 
the decade 1951-61 are given below 


Taluka or Mahal 


Percentage 

variation (luring ) 951-61 


Akkalkuva 

Akr^ 

Taloda 

Sahada 

Nandurbar 

Sirpur 

Sindkhed 

Navapur 

Sakri 

Dhulia 


+ 33-46 
+ 55-29 
+ 13-78 
+ 15-55 
+ 29-65 
+ 23-35 
+ 20-96 
+ 29-99 
+ 40-99 
+ 29-89 


■* West Khandesh shows the largest increase of any district in the Province. 
With a fertile soil it used to be a populous country but was devastated by 
Holkar's Army in 1802 and became over-^rown with Jungle. With the 
advent of British rule and the keeping in check of marauding Bhils, it 
had steadily risen and the opening of the T-apii Valley Railway in 1900, 
combined with the reaction after famine (during which over a quarter of 
a million were on relief works), has resulted in a large expansion of cultiva¬ 
tion. Immigration has risen 70 per cent since 1901 ”, Census of India, 
1911, Vol. VU, Part I, Bombay. 
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The highest rate of growth (55-29) has been recorded in AkranI 
inahah This rate is more than double that of the district average. 
The central ttilukas of Taloda, Sahada, Sirpur and Sindkhed which 
iiave the most f<;rtile lands and the highest density of population 
in the district have recorded lower rates of growth than the district 
a\crage. The hilly and forest areas however have recorded very 
high rates of growth. 

Tho population of the district witnessed a net increase of 201-32 
per cent between 1901 and 1961, and 127-41 per cent between 1921 
and 1961. Thus, during the la.st 60 years the population has 
trebled. 

TABLE No. 2 

ArF.S and POPUL.ATION, Dhulia Di.strict, IN 1961 



'rotal 

Rural 

Urban 

Are 

1 in 

Population 
per sq, 
mile 


Population 



Sq. miles 

Sq, km. 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

d) 

(2) 

(3-a) 

(3-t) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6> 

(7) 

District 

Tot.ii 

. 4,850-3 

12,562-3 

279 

1,351,236 

686,942 

664.294 


Ruriil 

. 4,791-7 

12.410-4 

237 

1,135,380 

574,127 

561,253 


Urbufl. 


(51-9 

3,682 

215,856 

112,815 

103,041 

Akrani Mahal 

Total 

232-0 

600-9 

151 

34,967 

17,972 

16,995 


Kuial 

Lh'ban 

, 232-0 

600-9 

151 

34,967 

17,972 

16,995 

AkkiiikuwaTaluku 

Total . 

320 0 

828-K 

179 

57,357 

29,270 

2,8,087 


Kuiul 

. 320-0 

828 8 

179 

57.357 

29,270 

28,087 


Url'aii 


.. 





Taloda Taluka 

Totai 

. 143-S 

372-4 

443 

63,720 

31,888 

3I„832 


Runil 

(35-0 

349-6 

364 

49.079 

24,367 

24,712 


Urban 

8-8 

22-8 

1,666 

14,641 

7,521 

7,120 

SUahudii raiuka .. 

Total 

. 446 •r> 

1,1,56-7 

348 

15,472 

78,322 

77,150 


Rural 

. 4410 

1,143-8 

322 

142.134 

71,330 

70,798 


Urban 

5-0 

12-9 

2.684 

13.338 

6,986 

6,352 

Naadurbar xaluka 

Total 

. 424-7 

i,(00-0 

360 

152,927 

77,401 

75,526 


Rural 

411-0 

1,064-5 

272 

111,872 

56,290 

53,582 


Urban 

13-7 

35-5 

2,995 

41,053 

21,111 

19,944 

Shiipur Taluka 

Total 

. 75i5-0 

1,938-0 

164 

123,780 

63,079 

60,701 


Kura! 

75t>-J 

1,943-2 

137 

102,934 

52,294 

50.640 


Urban 

5-7 

14-8 

3,638 

20,846 

10,785 

10,061 

Sindkhed Taluka, 

Total 

. 494-3 

1,280-2 

349 

172,333 

87,305 

85,028 


Rural 

. 485-0 

1,256-1 

323 

156,755 

79,239 

77,516 


Urban 

9-3 

24'1 

1.677 

15,578 

8,066 

7,521 

Nawapur xaluka. 

Total . 

. 355-1 

919-7 

298 

1.05,728 

53,757 

51,971 


Rural 

. 349-3 

904-7 

250 

94,223 

47,761 

46,462 


Urban 

5-8 

15-0 

(,980 

11,505 

5,996 

5.509 

Sakri xaluka 

Total . 

. 926-2 

2,398*9 

200 

185,417 

94,099 

91,318 


Rural 

. 926-2 

2,398-9 

200 

185417 

94,099 

91,318 


Urban 


.. 





Dhulia xaluka 

Total 

. 751*6 

1,946-7 

399 

299.535 

153,849 

145,686 


Rural 

. 741-3 

1,919*9 

271 

200,642 

101,499 

99,143 


Urban 

10-3 

26-8 

9,573 

98,893 

52,350 

46,543 
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According to the 1961 census, the density of population for Dhulia 
district is 279 as compared to the ewresponding figure for the entire 
State vvliic'h stands at 3.'M. The following statement gives thtf 
density for ail th.c talitkas in the district in 1951 and 1961. 



Dcn.sity per 
square mile 

Percentage 
of district 
population 
in 1961 


1951 

1%! 

Dhulia District 

219 

279 

100 

1. AkranT Mahal 

97 

151 

2-.59 

2. Akkalkuva Taluka 

134 

179 

4-24 

3. Taloda Taluka 

389 

443 

4-72 

4. Sahada Talukii 

301 

3.18 

11-51 

5. Nanduibar Tiiluka 

278 

360 

11-32 

6. Sirpur 'ITilukii 

133 

101 

9-16 

7. Sindkhed Taluka 

288 

349 

12-75 

8. Nawapiir Taluka 

229 

298 

7-82 

9. Sakri Taluka 

142 

200 

13-72 

10. Dhulia Taluka 

307 

399 

22-17 


1 !u! population per square mile in Dhulia district increased from 219 
in 1951 to 279 in 1961. Taloda having a very fertile and prosperons 
land has the highest density of 443 persons per square mile and 
Akraiii malial has the lowest viz., 151. AkrapI mahal, Akkalkuva, 
Siipur and Sukri talukas have lower densities than that of the district 
as a whole. This is attributable to (i) the rural character of these 
talukas, and (ii) the very high proportion of forest and barren land. 
“A glance at the spatial di.stribution of population will reveal that 
talukas with high densities of population have higher proportions of 
the district population. Taloda taluka which has the highest density 
of 443 in the district is an exception to this . 

For the purpose of this chapter urban population has been defined 
as the population returned from towns which have a municipality, 
cantonment, or a population ()\ 't 5000 and at Ic'a.st ths of male 
population dependent on non-agricultural pursuits. In the context of 
this definition, Dhulia district is less urbanised in comparison to the 
whole of the State, This can be seen from the following table which 
gives the urban population, tlie decade variation in popidalion, and 
the percentage of decade variation from 1901 to 1961. 
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TABLE No. 3 


Variation in Urban Population from 1901 to 1961, 
Dhulia District 


Area 

Year -^— 

Sq. miles 

Sq. km. 

Males 

Females 

Decade 
Persons variation 

Percentage 

Decade 

variation 

i9or 


37,489 

36,198 

73,687 


1911 


40,235 

39,010 

79,245 + 5,558 

+ 7-54 

1921 


36,995 

36,206 

73,201 — 6,044 

— 7-63 

1931 


51,575 

47,9‘)0 

99,565 + 26,364 

+ 36-02 

1941 


68,489 

65,028 

133,517 1- 33,952 

-h 34-10 

1951 


100,624 

94,847 

195,471 h 61,954 

+ 46-40 

1961 58-6 

151 9 

112,815 

103.041 

215,856 + 20,385 

+ 10-43 


There was a decline in the rate of variation in urban population 
in the district in 1921 Cen.sns which recorded a loss of 6,044 persons 
in the urban areas. Tlie proportion of urban to total population, 
however, registered a gradual rise in 1921, and reached an all-time 
high percentage in 1951. The last decade showed a decrease in the 
percentage of urban population due to the redefinition of urban areas 
in 1961. 

The rates of variation in urban population have however never 
followed any trend. Urban population of the district increased by 
7-54 per cent in the decade 1901-11. In the following decade it 
decreased by 7-63 per cent possibly because, firstly, Songir and 
Prahafe were not treated as; towms, and secondly, the inlluenza 
epidemic of 1918-19 affected the mban population more than the 
rural population. In the successive decades it continued to vary 
at moderately high rates till 1951. The highest rate of growth 
(46-40) of urban population was recorded during the decade 1941-51. 
In the last decade the urban population increased by only 10-43 per 
cent. The lower rate is due to the redefinition of urban areas in 
1961 as a result of which five towns in the district have been declassi¬ 
fied as rural in 1961, viz. (1) Thalper, (2) Sindkhed, (3) Pimpalner, 
(4) Ranala and (5) Betavad. No new town has been added in 1961. 
The population of the declassified towns in 1951 was 29,679. It is 
recorded to be 35,473 in 1961. Had those towns been retained in 
1961 the urban population would have increased by 28-58 per cent 
and it would have made 18-60 per cent of the district population- 

' Dhnlia iuid Nandnrbar are two big towns in the district. I he 
population of Dhulia, which is fast approaching the one lakh mark 
has increa.sed by 299-96 per cent since 1901 and 235-26 per cent 
since 1921. The population of Nandurbar has increased by 275-89 
per cent since 1901 and 202-99 per cent sinct; 192,1. Except 
Navapiir all the towns in the district have municipalities,’ 
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The following statement gives the number of towns, the rate of 
decade variation in urban population and the percentage of urban 
to total population at each Census since 1901 for Dhulia district, 



No. of towns 

(late of 
variation in,, 
urban 
population 

I'crcentage of 
urban to total 
population 

I'M 



16-43 

I'M! 

. . 

-i- ■ :'4 

14 U. 

ly:: 


— 7 6.' 

12 .3.’. 

i ■ : 

i 

i 0 : 

13-‘’3 

i'J4! 

y 

r ,34-10 

1 3 ■ 7-; 

19,U 

1 

0 46-40 

IS-44 

1961 

“7 

10-4.3 

l5-':n 


The net growth in urban population of the district over that of 
1901 is 192-94 per cent as against 246-96 per cent for Maharastra 
State as a whole. 

This substantiates the statement made earlier in the section. 

Towns are classified on the basis of population. The following 
table gives the population statistics pertaining to the towns in the 
district in lO."!! and 1961 : — 
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Vf 4667—13 
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Of the nine towns in the district, Dhulia is a Class II town, CHAPTER 3. 
Nandiirbar and Sirpur are grouped under Class III whereas Dondaica, T 

Tiiloda, Sahada and Na\’apfir belong to Class IV. Dhulia is approach- 
ing the one lakh mark, and has developed a more urban character Urban 
during the last about four decades. The population of this town was Population. 

24,726 in 1901 ; .30,341 in 1911; 29,497 in 1921; 39,656 in 1931; 53 308 
in 1941; 76,880 in 1951 and 98,893 in 1961. 


The rural population (ll,.‘k5,.380) which is spread over 1,.360 in¬ 
habited villages forms about 84-03 per cent of the total population 
of till' district. Tlie population pattern of the district exhibits 
its predominantly rural character. Table No. .5 below give the 
talukawise distribution of rural population in 1961 ; whereas Tabic 
No. 6 gives rates of growth and percentage of niral population to 
total population in the district since 1901 to 1961. 


TABLE No. 5 


RuiiVL PoeuLATiOiV rx Dhulia Distiuct ix 1961 


Taluka 


Persons 

Males 

Females 

Akrani 


34.967 

17,972 

16,995 

Akkalkuwa 


57,357 

29,270 

28,087 

taloda 


49.079 

24,367 

24,712 

.Shahadu 


142.134 

71,336 

70,798 

Nandiirbar 


lll,tf72 

56.290 

55,582 

Sbirpur 


102,934 

52,294 

50,640 

Sindkhed 


156.755 

79,239 

77,516 

Navapur 


94,23.3 

47,761 

46,462 

Sikri 


185,417 

94.099 

91,318 

Dhulia 


200.642 

101,499 

99,143 


District Total .. 

1,135,380 

574,127 

561,253 


TABLE No. 6 

Vaiuation in Rural population in Dhulia District 
DURING 1901 TO 1961, 




Rate of 
variation 
in rural 
population 

Percentage 
of rural 
to urban 
population 

1901 



83-57 

1911 


.. + 28- 16 

85-84 

19.11 


.. -f 8-48 

87- 68 

1931 


.. + 18-13 

86-07 

1941 


.. -t- 15-73 

84-21 

1951 


.. + 21-42 

81-56 

1961 


.. + 31-29 

84-03 


Rural 

Populatioa. 


Vf 4667—1341 
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The rural population of the district increased! by 202-97 per cent 
over that of 1901 and 117 -93 per cent over that of 1921. The corres¬ 
ponding rates of increase in the rural population of Mah^asp-a State 
are 75-53 per cent and 67 -08 per cent. 

The proportion of rural population to total population of the district 
increased from 83-57 per cent in 1901 to 87-68 per cent in 1921. It 
then gradually decreased to 81-56 irer ct-nt in 1951. The proportion 
witnessed an increase to 84-03 per cent in 1961. This increase is 
attributable to the redefinition of urban areas, and the consequent 
declassification of some towns to rural ai-eas in the Census of J961, 
which brought about an increase in the rural population by 35,473 
persons. 


The Census letunis show that the rates of variation in nnal popula¬ 
tion of Dluilia have always been higher than the corresponding rates 
for the State. 3’he lowi-st rate of growth was recorded during the 
decade 1911-21, during which the rural population showed 
an increase of 8-48 per cent. only. Even this rate of giowth com¬ 
pared favourably with the rate for the State as the rural population 
of ‘he State had actually suffered a loss of 6-77 pc-r cent during 
that decade. 

3’he pattern of rural population is revealed in the Ircipicnc-, 
distribution of villagc-s on the basis of population, 'rhe table whic.h 
follows, gives the number of villages with various groups of 
population. 

TABLE No. 7 

Variation in Rural PopuL-A'noN in Dmulia District 
Dhulia District in 1981. 



Total Villages with IvNs than 2 

Number populuiion 

inhuhUed less than 200-499 500-999 
villages 200 

000 

1,000- 

1,999 

Villdges 
lion <»r 

2.000- 

4,999 

with pupula- 
2.000-9,000 

5,000 

9,999 

Viltfiges 

with 

ropulatirn 
ol 10,000 
and above 

District Total 


270 

364 

361 

257 

94 

12 


Akrani Mahal 

.. 150 

85 

52 

II 

•5 




Akkalkuwa 

(64 

71 

r>3 

2! 

7 

2 



Taloda 

S6 

23 

28 

23 

10 

2 



Shahada 

.. ISO 

26 

54 

52 

36 

n 

1 


Shir pur 

., IIJ 

12 

29 

55 

31 

7 

I 


Sindkbed 

142 

13 

29 

46 

54 

18 

1 

1 

Nawapur 

38 

5 

25 

26 

26 

5 


I 

SakrI 

155 

12 

25 

59 

35 

20 

4 


DhuUa 

(55 

It 

30 

40 

50 

20 

4 


Nandurhar 

.. ]25 

12 

29 

48 

26 

9 

I 



It is very interesting to note that a large number of villages, viz. 
7.3-16 per cent of tire total have a population of less than 1,000, 
These villages' aceount for ^-.57 per cent of the district rural 
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population as; against the average of 40-73 per cent of the rural 
population for the State. However, a large concentration of popula¬ 
tion is found in the villages with a population of 1,000 and more. 
Villages with a population of more than 2sO(X) which account for 
7-04 per cent of the total miinlwr covered 32-46 per cent of the 
di.strict rural population. 

The 1961 Ciensiis retum.s show that the average popidation per in¬ 
habited village is 83,5 in the district. This average for the various 
talukas is as under. AkranT malifd (2.3.3), Akkalknva taluka, 
(.350), Ta]oda taluka (371), Sahada taluka (790), Nandurbar 
taluka (895), Sindklted taluka (110-1). Navapur taluka ■ (1071), 
Sfdcrl taluka (1196) and Dhulia taluka (1294). There are 28 villages 
per I(K) square miles of rural area in the district. The forest areas 
have small but closely located villages. 

Tho marital status of persons belonging to various age-groups is 
given in the table that follows. 
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The census returns show that the percentage of never mamed 
persons increased from 5T09 in 1951 to 54‘03 in 1961 in the case 
of males, and from 43-11 to 43-93 for females. The decade 
witnessed a decrease in the proportion of widowed persons, both 
males and females. There has been some increase in the proportion 
of divorced or separated persons. Consequently there has been 
a decrease in the proportion of married males, while the proportion 
of married females has increased slightly. 

The distribution of marital status by age-groups shows that there 
is an inerease in marriageable age in the distriet. The proporilon of 
married in the age-group 0-14 shows considerable reduction, both for 
males and females, over the last decade. The proportion of never 
married decreased with increase in age whereas the proportion of 
widowed increased with increasing age. The proportion of divorced 
or .separated persons is the highest in age-group 15-.34, both for males 
and females. 

The incidence of migration of population is an important aspect in 
the study of population of a district. The rate and extent of migra¬ 
tion depends on economic and social factors, such as employment, 
education, occupational pattern, marriage, etc. In this context it is 
essential to study the proportions of population enumerated at the 
place of birth and other phices. The findings of the 196] censns in 
tliis respect are given in the following table: 

TABI.E No. 9 


PnoponrioNS of PonuLA-noN by Places of Birth in 
Dhulia District in 1961. 



Total 

Popula¬ 

tion 

In place 
of enume¬ 
ration 

Elsewhere 
in the 
district 

Outside 
district 
but in 
Maha¬ 
rashtra 

Outside 

Maha¬ 

rashtra 

Persons 

.. 13,51,236 

8,11.669 

3,83,132 

1,11,064 

45,213 

Males 

.. 8,68,942 

4,85,016 

1,38,224 

42,326 

21,283 

Females 

6,64,294 

3,26,653 

2,44.908 

68,738 

23,930 

Percentage to 

tola! 





population— 






Persons 

100 

60-07 

28-36 

8-22 

3-35 

Males 

100 

70 62 

20-12 

6-16 

3 10 

Female.s 

100 

49-18 

36-87 

10 35 

3 60 


4'hns, 60-07 per cent of the total population is enumerated at the 
place of birth, whereas 28••36 per cent persons liasc- their place of 
birth elsewhere in the district. This shows the movement of the 
population within the district. As compared to the movement within 
the distric-t, the inovenient of population from other districts of the 
State and from outside he State seems to be inconsequential. Only 
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8-22 per cent of the population i.s enumerated as having migrated 
from oitlier district.s of Mah^astra and 3'35 per cent from outside 
Mahara§tra. Some of the probable causes of migration are explained 
by the distribution of males and females by place of birth. The 
percentage of females enumerated at place of birth is much less than 
that for males, whereas the percentage of females enumerated to 
have born elsewhere than the place of enumeration is much higher 
than that for males. This is mainly the result of marriage migration- 


Scheduled 

Castes. 


The proportion of migrants in this district is very large. Majorit>’ 
of the immigrants are from the adjoining areas of Jalgahv, and 
Nasik districts and from Gujarat and Rajasthan States. Inter¬ 
marriages have also contributed considerably to the high proportion 
of immigration. 

The J961 Census has returned ten Sehedulcd Castes in Dlmlia 
District, viz; (1) bhaugi, (2) Camliliar, (3) Dhor, (4) Garoda, 
(5) llalsar, (6) Ilular, (7) Mahar, (8) Mfuig, (9) Maiig Gamdi, and 
(JOj Tirgar. Besides these, 14 castes are notified as Scheduled 
Castes for which no one was returned in the district in 1961. They 
are as follows: (1) Ager, (2) Baked (3) Calvadi (4) Cenna Da.sar, 
(5) Iirdleer, (16) Holaya, (7) Lihgader, (8) Mahyavahsi, 
(9) Meghval, (10) Mukri, (11) Nadia, (12) Pasi, (13) Senva and 
(14) TurJ. The following table giv'es the population details about 
the ten Sclicduled Castes in the district enumerated in the 1961 
Census. 

3'ABLE No. 10 

Population Percentage Percentage of each 
to total Scheduled Caste 

- population population in 

of the -- 

Mates Fenales district Rural Urban 

Areas Areas 
(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 


*AU Scheduled Castes 

. 24.230 

23,824 

3 56 

75-81 

24-19 

(1) Bhangi 

752 

666 

010 

30-99 

66 01 

(2) Chambliar 

6,854 

6,750 

1 01 

64-89 

35-n 

(3) Dhor 

41 

40 

0 01 

12-35 

87-63 

(4) Garoda 

3 

2 

N 

100-00 


(5) UaUsJT 

3 

7 

N 

100-00 


(6) tiolar 

273 

287 

0 04 

69-46 

30 54 

(7) Mahar 

13,617 

13,373 

2 00 

86 41 

13-59 

(8) Maiig 

2,687 

2.697 

0-40 

62-82 

37-18 

(9) Mans Garudi 




(10) Tirgar 


2 

N 

100 00 


* Inclusive of persons 

from the Scheduled Castes who have not 

reported their 


individual caste, N=Negligible. 


Name of Scheduled Ca-stc — 

0) 
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Mahars who are re|>oi'ted from Dhulia, Sindkhcd, Sirpur, Sakri, 
Saliada and Nax’apiir talukas form the largest number among the 
Scheduled Ckistcs. The second largest group is of CJambhars who 
are reported from Dhulia, Sindkhed and Sakri talukas. Matigs are 
third and Rhaiigis fonn the fourth as regards population. Mangs 
are found mainly in Dhulia, Sindkhe<;l and Sakri talukas, while 
Bhahgis are returned from Dhulia, Akkalkuva and Sindkhcd taluk.ris. 
Hhahgis and i.i*hors are concentrated in urban areas which may be 
attrilmted to the scavenging, .sweeping and tanning of liides and 
skins with wliich they are assfxjiated traditionally. Scheduled Castes 
formed .5-76 per emit of the population in 1951 while the 1961, 
Census records their percentage at .3-56. This reduction is attri- 
butahle to tlie coiux'rsion of a large number of Mahars to Neo- 
Buddhism. But for the change of religion, the total population of 
the Scheduled Castes U'Ould have made about 6 per cent of the 
population in 1961. 

T!.;' 1961 census emmierates that 19-71 per cent oF the people 
ho’onging to the Scheilnltd Castes are litei-ate, the district average 
being 21-46. “ Botli males and females of the Scheduled Castes 

appear to ha\’e almost come up in education to the levels of the 
general population, They .seem to he taking full ad\antage of the 
educational facilities and concessions available to them and tlie gap 
between them and the district average is considerably reduced now, 
Cambhars and Mahars appear to lie more advaaneed in literacy. In 
fact their literac>- rati.'s for males are higher than the corresponding 
average rates lor the genera! population in rural areas.” 

DE'uiha accounts for the highest percentage of Scheduled Tribes 
population in the State. Scheduled Tribes accounting for 5,13,.344 
per-.ons out oi ,i total popniatiou of l.'5,.51.2.36 fo:!n .37-99 per cent 
of itk- total, 7 lie talukas of Navfipur, Akkalkua'a and Akrari are 
predominantly tribal areas. There is a considerably large tribal 
population in Nandurhar, Taloda, Sakri, .Sahada and Sirpur talukas 
us well. The principal Schedulrd Tribes in the district are Bhiis- 
Dli.hika, Camit, Koknu, NTiikda and PardhT. They are concentrated 
in the Satpuda ranges in the north and the areas flanked by the 
ranges of the Sahj adri in the south and sonth-vsest. 

The following table gives the statistics of Scheduled Tribes in the 
distdet in 1961 

TABl.E No. 11 


Name of 
Scaeduled Tribe 

(I) 

I’optdation 

Percentage 
to total 
population 
_ oT tHc — 

Percentage of eacli 
Scheduled Tribe 
population in 

Male.s 

_(2)_ 

Females 

district 

(4) 

Rural 

areas 

(5) 

Urban 

areas 

J6L_ 

All .S'^heduleU Tribes 

.. 258,749 

_ 

254,595 

37-99 

96 91 

3 09 

(1) Barda 

217 

212 

0 03 

100 00 


(2) Bhil 

. 151,591 

148,508 

22-21 

96-65 

3-35 


• IfiQlj.iivc of pjr'ions from the SchcJuled Tribes who have not reported their 
individual tribes. 
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TABLE No. ll-conf(Z. 


Percentage Percentage of each 



Population 

to total 

Scheduled Tribe 

Name of 
Scheduled Tribe 



population 

population in 

Males 

Females district 

Rural 

Urban 

(I) 

<“> 



areas 

areas 

(6) 

(3) Codhara 

38 

26 

N 

100 00 


(4) Dhanka 

21,570 

21,59« 

3-19 

98-73 

1-27 

(5) Dhodia 

229 

209 

003 

71-46 

28-54 

(6) Dubla 

390 

397 

006 

27-95 

72-05 

(7) Gamit 

51..369 

50,238 

7-52 

96-93 

3-07 

(8) Gond 

89 

54 

001 

56-64 

43 36 

(9) Kathodi 

388 

389 

006 

100 00 


(10) Kokna 

25,688 

25,521 

3-79 

99-54 

0-46 

(iDKoliDhor 

314 

312 

0 05 

38-66 

61-34 

(12) Naikda 

4,496 

4,757 

0 68 

95 04 

4.96 

(13) Pardhi 

1,892 

1,883 

0-28 

93-91 

6-09 

(14) Patelia 

28 

41 

0 01 

34-78 

65-22 

(15)Pomla 

1 

. . • ■ 

N 

100 00 

.... 

(16)Rathava 

55 

36 

0 01 

80-22 

19-78 

(17)VarIi 

8 

2 

N 

50 00 

50-00 

(18)Vitolia 

385 

414 

0 06 

100-00 



N—Negligible. 


Of the 19 tribes declared as Scheduled Tribes in the district 18 
were reported in the 1961 Census. Thi^ Bhils with a numerical 
superiority of 3,00,099 constitute the most important Scheduled Tribe 
in the district and are found all over the district. The Gamits form 
the second largest group with 1,01,607 souls, and are mainly reported 
from Navapur, Nandurbar, Akkalkut'a, Sakri and Tajoda talukas. 
The third largest group is that of the Koknas with .51,209 persons, 
and are found in the talukiis of Sakri, Navapiir, Nandurbar and 
Sirpur. The Dhahkas comprising 43,166 souls are returned from 
Akkalkuva, Navapur, Nandurbar, Taloda and Sahada talukas. 


An interesting aspect of the tribal population is that they arc 
inhabitated mostly in the rural areas and in the vicinity of forests. 
They subsist on forest produce and allied work. 

The Garnit, Dhahka, Naikda and Biirda tribes are merely the 
sub-divisions of the Bhil tribe and have a cultural proximity with 
the Bhils. 


Scheduled Trib(^s formed .37--30 per cent of the total population 
in 1951. In the area which comprised the present Dhulia district, 
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the people belonging to Scheduled Tribes numbered 3,95,521 in 1951. 

The number rose to 5,13, 344 in 1961 or by 29-79 per cent during 
the decade. The perceoitage proportion of Scheduled Tribes 
population increa.sed fiom 37-30 per cent in 1951 to 37-99 per cent 
in 1961. 

Scheduled Tribes as a whole lag much behind in literacy compared 
to the general population and even to the Scheduled Castes. The 
Kokna tribe appears to be more advanced educationally. The per¬ 
centage of literacy among Dhodia, Dhahka, Pardlu and Patelia is 
not insignificant. The proportion of female literates is liowt'xcr 
deplorably lower than that of males. The state of literacy presents 
a better picture among the tribals in the urban areas than their 
rural counterparts. The 1961 Census returns show that 44-56 per cent 
of the urban Wibals are literate whereas only 21-46 per cent of 
those staying in rural areas are literate. 

Hiudu.s, Muslims and Buddhists arc the prominent religious com- I’opulatit'n hj 
munities in the district. Table No- 12 gives the population by sub- Religion, 
divisions in 1872, w'hile Table No. 1.3 gives the statistics of the 
principal religions communities, as per 1961 census. 

TABLE No. 12 


PopuLA-noN BY SuB-nj\’isioNs, Dhui.ia Di.srmcT in 1872* 


Sub-division 

Hindus 

Muslims 

Christians 

Others 

Total 

Taloda 

.. 34,877 

401 



35,278 

Shahada 

.. 44,058 

2,170 

. . 

, . 

46,228 

Shirpur 

.. 32,524 

2,118 

. . 


34,642 

Nandurbar 

.. 42,480 

2,805 



45,285 

Virdcl 

.. 60,199 

3,151 



63,350 

Pimpalner ,. 

.. 58,527 

1,410 

3 

185 

60,125 

Dhulia 

.. 61,607 

5,213 

92 

17 

66,929 


*Statistics taken from the Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency, Khandesh District, 
1880, pp. 46-47, 
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,vapur Taluks .. 10.^.7^^ ?3.757 51/)?] 84 33 540 5S3 51.545 50,036 
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Thi' study of languayes is an integral part of tlie sluiiy 
of the people and their culture. The sociological implications 
of the language spoken hy an individual or a gioup of individuals 
are very important from the functional point of view. Among many 
other factors, social intercourse hetween various groups of popula¬ 
tion is conditioned hy the language they speak. By and large, tlie 
rural as well as semi-urban society has still not transcended the 
language barrier. Individuals mix more freely within their 
linguistic group tlian outside. Tlie comparatively more homogenous 
character of the rural society is generally due to its unilingua! 
pattern. 


CHAPTER 3. 
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Tlie Census authorities (1961) have defined mother-tongue as 
a language S'lioken liy the person's mother to him in his childhood or 
mainly spoken in die house. In the Census statistics dialects lia\e 
been inelnded in tlie main languages on the basis of Grierson’s Classi¬ 
fication. The following table gives the Census statistics of the 
speakers of various mother-tongues in the district in 1961. Statistics 
of only the principal mother-foiigue.s arc gii’cn, whereas the minor 
languages are grouped under ‘others’. 
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TABLE No. 14 

Statistics of Motheu-tongue in Dhulia District in 1961 


District/Taluka 


Banjari 

Bhili 


Males 

Females 

Males 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

District— 

Total 

.. 1,351.236 

3,577 

3,652 

189,945 

Rural 

.. 1,135,380 

3,487 

3,581 

185,158 

Urban 

215,856 

90 

71 

4,787 

Akrani 

34,967 



16,883 

Akkaikuwa 

57,357 

.... 


23,139 

Taloda 

63,720 

15 

3 

18,748 

Shahada 

155,472 

624 

628 

29,974 

Nandurbar 

152,927 

980 

969 

21.746 

Shirpur 

123,780 

415 

379 

11,181 

Sindkhed 

172,333 

19 

25 

4,265 

Nawapur 

105,728 

65 

73 

41,291 

Sakri 

185,417 

683 

618 

13,744 

Dhulia 

299,535 

776 

957 

8,974 


District/Taluka 

Marathi 

Sindhi 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 

13 

14 

15 

16 

District— 

Total 

405,459 

395,784 

3,271 

2,287 

Rural 

339,328 

334,912 

1,621 

1,332 

Urban 

66,131 

60,872 

1,650 

1,555 

Akrani 

691 

431 

8 

1 

Akkaikuwa 

1,450 

1,590 

23 

9 

Taloda 

8,867 

9,372 

146 

11 

Shahada 

31,530 

33,526 

85 

5 

Nandurbar 

41,160 

39,119 

922 

1.001 

Shirpur 

44,364 

43,007 

113 

53 

Sindkhed 

75,383 

75,243 

473 

426 

Nawapur 

7,651 

6,826 

39 

21 

Sakri 

76,342 

73,799 

24 

3 

Dhulia 

118,021 

112,871 

1,458 

1,357 
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TABLE No. 14 CHAPTER 3. 


Statistics of MoTHF-n-roNOUE m Dhulia District in 1961 People. 



Dhanki 


Gujarati 

Hindi LANGUAaE.s. 

Females 

Males Females 

Males Females 

Males 

Females 

6 

7 

8 

9 10 

11 

12 

184.649 

193 

182 30,677 28,285 

15,625 

13,644 

180,249 

193 

182 

! 1,909 20,497 

7,307 

6,184 

4.400 



8,768 7,788 

8,318 

7,460 

16,242 



289 270 

31 

12 

22,281 

183 

182 

2,523 2,449 

816 

522 

19,105 



2,416 2,023 

761 

572 

28,769 


.... 

11,629 10,108 

1,141 

880 

21,509 



5,659 5,923 

2,051 

1,826 

10,731 



1,886 1,729 

1,565 

1,500 

2,627 



995 838 

1,704 

1,563 

40,646 

.... 


2,841 2,609 

672 

662 

13,890 

10 


316 305 

690 

590 

8,849 

.... 

.... 

2,123 2,031 

6,194 

5,517 


Tclugii 


Urdu 

Otliers 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

1,491 

1,466 

36,520 

32,817 

1,184 

928 

1,181 

1,194 

13,352 

12,586 

591 

536 

310 

272 

22,168 

20,231 

593 

392 

.... 


66 

37 

4 

2 

5 

.... 

1,122 

1,054 

9 


35 

29 

887 

711 

13 

6 

211 

217 

3,002 

2,918 

126 

99 

147 

140 

4,626 

4,950 

110 

89 

100 

100 

3,338 

3,114 

117 

88 

210 

216 

4,175 

4,019 

81 

71 

21 

15 

1,098 

992 

79 

127 

134 

139 

2109 

1,937 

47 

37 

628 

610 

15,097 

13,085 

598 

409 
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The fli.stiibution of languages as between rural and urban aieas 
in 1961 is given below 


Percentage to total Percentage of each 

Language___ 



Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Banjari 

0-53 

0-62 

0-07 

97-77 

2-23 

Bhilli 

.. 27-72 

32-18 

4-26 

97-55 

2-45 

Dhanki 

0-03 

0 03 


100-00 

, . . . 

Guj:)rati .. 

4-36 

3-74 

7-67 

71-92 

28 08 

Hindi 

2-17 

M9 

7-31 

46-09 

53-91 

Marathi 

.. 59-30 

59-38 

58-84 

84-15 

15-85 

Ciiidhi 

0 45 

0-26 

1-48 

47-95 

52-05 

lelugu 

O' "’2 

0-21 

0-27 

80-32 

19-68 

Urdu 

5 06 

'^•?<) 

19-64 

37-96 

62-04 

tlthcrs 

0-16 

0-10 

0-46 

53-.36 

46 (-4 


Marallu is llie principal language of tlie district with 59'30 per 
cent of the jrersons using it as a inediuni of expression. Bhilli 
language which ranks second in nuinerical superiority is the mothet- 
tongne of 27-7 per cent, of the population. Tins language is spolcm 
by tlie Bhils w'ho fonn a considerable section of the total popula¬ 
tion. Urdu, Gujarati and Hindi follow next in that order. The 
proportion ot speakers of these three languages is higher in urban 
areas. 

The comparative numerical strength of the languages during the 
Ceasuscs of 1901, 1951 and 1961 is given below 


Percentage to total papulation 



1901 

1951 

1961 

Banjari 

. . ...» 


0-53 

BhiUi 

.. 11-90 

28-47 

27-72 

Dhanka 



0-03 

Gujarati .. 

5-39 

4-69 

4-36 

Hindi .. 

7-20 

1-80 

2-17 

Marathi 

.. 69-97 

59-22 

59-30 

Sindhi 


0-53 

0-45 

Telugu 

0-16 

0-25 

0-22 

Urdu 


4-78 

5-06 

Others 

5-38 

0-26 

0-16 


The proportiem of Marathi speakers decreased from 69-97 per cent, 
in 1901 to 59 -30 per cent in 1961.* This sizeable decrease is mainly 
attributable to the fact that the Bhil tribes which had reported 
Marathi as their mother-tongue in 1901, reported themselves Bhilli 
mother-tongue speakers in 1951 and 1961. The reduction in the 
proportion of Marathi speakers met with a corresponding rise in 
the proportion of Bhilli speakers during 1951 and 1961. It may, 
however, be noted that Bhilli can at best be regarded as a dialect 


-'‘Census Hand Book, Dhulia District, 1961. 
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of Marathi with a currupt mixture of Gujarati and, probably, Hindi. 
Thb percentage of Gujarati also met with a slight decrease from 5-39 
per cent in 1901 to 4-69 per ctmt ih 1951 and 4-SO per cent in 
1961. Hindi speakers wlio accounted for 7-20 per cent in 1901 
were reduced tO' I SO per cent in 1951 and 2-17 per tent in 1961. 
This is attributable to tlic fact t^rt the stati.stics of Urdu speakers 
were included in those of Hindi .speakers in 1901. Urdii was given 
an independent status in, 1951 and 1961, and lienee the reduction 
in the numlrer of Hindi speakers- Tlie slight increase of Urdu 
speakers in 1961 over that in 1951 is not due to increase in Muslim 
population, but due to the fact that more Muslims returned them¬ 
selves' as Urdu speakers in 1961. Marathi, the principal language in 
the district, is understood by almost all tire people, even though only 
59-30 per cent are retumed as Marathi mother-tongue speakers. 


CHAPTER 31 
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The Marathi spoken in the district, and especially in the rural 
are-as, differs considerably from the language spoken in other 
districts of western Mgharastra. It diftWs from pure-Marathi, as it 
is understood, in the use of words, expression as well as in intona¬ 
tion. The Marathi language spoken by the rural masses is known 
as lAhirani, which can be described as a local dialect of Marathi 
with admixture of Gujarati, Hindi and PraJqt varients. The name 
Ahirapi seems to owe its origin to the Ahir dynasty which ruled 
over this cu-ea. Even after the end of the Ahir dynasty, there were 
several sections of the people who prefixed the word Ahir before 
their fca.ste name. > As among the carpenters, blacksmith,s, gold¬ 
smiths, fishermen, tailors, weavers, etc., the Ahir element was 
{distinctly found in all castes including Brahmans and Marajhas. 
This Ahir element was so predominant that the local Marathi dialect 
was called AJiirani.* 

Popular evidence has furnished suificient testimony to the fact 
that Ahirani is only the local dialect of Marathi though the influence 
of Gujarati, Hindi and the Prakrt languages is obviously present in 
its form. In the course of the last about five decades the fonn and 
mode of the language have drifted towards Marathi spoken in 
MahSx^tFa. 


The following extracts from the Khwdes Gazetteer, published in 
1880, throw light on the Ahirani dialect of Marathi. 

"In their homes the biilk of the people speak a dialect known as 
Kliandesi, Ahiraru^^ *pr Dhed Gujari a curious mixture of Gujarati, 
Marathi, Nemadj, and Hindust^I. Though from its construction 
it look^ hke a compromise between the modem Gujarati, Marathi, 
and Hindi, this dialect is the offspring of several old Prakrt varie¬ 
ties Magadhi, Saurastri, Saursenl, Lati, Maharastri, Paisad, and 

*'Dr. Grierson remarks that “it cannot be classed as a dialect of Marathi : 
it is probably a fwm of Gujarati.” 

1 The name Ahirani is probably derived from that of the Abhirani mentioned 
by the latest Prakrit grammarians as a dialect spoken by cowherds and others 
in the country near the western coast about Gujarat. Prof. R. G. Bhandarkar, 
M.A..‘ Hon., M, R. A. S. 

Vf 4667—14 
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Apabransa or Bhakha. Except a few ballads and songs recorded by 
the Khandes Bhats, this is entirely a spoken language. It discards 
the cerebrall and substitutes for it the palatal semivowely thus black 
is kayd not kdid. Resembling Marathi and Gujarati in the more 
general grammatical forms, Ahirtoi presents several peculiarities in 
declension and conjugation. The plural is fonned by adding the 
suffixes, not as in Gujarati and Marathi by a change in the word 
itself; thus hint, wall, becomes hhitas, walls*^. Cases are fomned by 
suffixes. Thus, for the accusative and dative le is added; for the 
instrumental^ m, mri ghai ; for the ablative, thin ; for the genitive, 
na, ni, na; and for the locative, ma and mazar. Masculine and 
neuter nouns ending in a, change a into e in the plural when case 
terminations are applied. Feminine nouns preserve, however, the 
final a in the plural before cjise terminations. Masculine nouns 
ending in a, i, u, and o, do not undergo any change, and the case 
terminations are applied to the final letter of the original word. 
A notable exception in a is hhingota, a bee, which changes its to to 
tya before any ease terminations are affixed to it. Another exception 
in H is ju, louse, which becomes juva and keeps the double plural 
form jums to which case terminations are affixed. Pronouns both 
personal and relative are the same as in Mara^thi but their case forms 
differ. Except for the difference of case forms, the first ami second 
personal pronouns form their plurals in the same way as the Marathi. 
On the other hand, the third personal pronoun and the relatives insert 
as an s in the plural before tlie case terminations. The demonstrative 
this differs from the Marathi. Tire ha, hi, and he of the latter become 
hail in the masculine, and hai in the faminine and neuter. The 
interrogative or indefinite kon suffers no change in its crude 
form, but the indefinite pronominal particle kay takes kam as its 
crude form to which the case terminations are added. Though 
curious the conjugation of verbs is, with but few exceptions, regular. 
Tlie present tense has one form for the .singulars of all persons and 
another for the plurals the terminations being s and tws respec¬ 
tively, thus kar, to do, has karas and kartas. These seem to be derived 
from the old Prakit present participle karant, further corrupted to 
karat. In Marathi, also, the present tense is formed from the 
present participle, but to distinguish the persons the old personal 
terminations are appended to it, while in KhandeSi they are not. 
In Gujarati the old present participle is used to form the past condi¬ 
tional, and no terminations are applied to distinguish the persons. 
The t of the participle is however softened to s in the Khandesi. 
In the plural kartas which corresponds to the Marathi karitat the 
second t is softened. The past tense is formed by adding n, the 
terminations being nu and nut for the first person, and na and naf 
for tlie second and third persons, singular and plural, respectively. 
To Marathi this n is unknown, but it is used in northern Gujarati, as 
in bandhano for bandhayo ‘bound’ dithano for dekhayo ‘seai’, and 
in some verbs in the Braj Bhasa, as kina ‘ done ’ dina ‘ givenand 
Ion, ‘taken’. The n i.s generalised from such old Prakrt forms 
r Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency, Khetndesh District, pp. 42-4S. 
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as dinm ‘given’ for ' datta’ (Sansk.) luna ‘cut’ for luna (Sansk.), CHAPTER 3. 

auid bhinna ‘divided’ for bhinna (Sansk.). I 7 

' ' The People. 

The future has su and sitt for the first, shi and shal or shat for Languages, 
the second and i and ftn or til for the third persons singular and 
plural. The s of the first and second persons seems to be the old 
Prakrt ss and Sanskrt sya ( ^ ). In Gujarati it is preserved in 
all the persons. The Marathi I is dropped or rather not affixed, 
except in the optional plural fonns of the second and third persons. 

The irregular karmani praijoga of the Marathi and Gujarati, which 
requires the verb to agree in gender and number with the object, 
is found in Ahirani- Thus, ‘a hou.se was built by Ram Ramani ghar 
handh; a book was read by a Br^man, Brahmanni pothi vachi. 

Adjaotives vary in form according to the number and gender of 
the nouns they qualify, but not according to their case inflections as 
in Miu-athi. The Ahirani conjunctions an and na correspond to the 
Marathi aui and va and the Gujarati one and ne. There is a peculiar 
word for moreover, akhor. The adverbs of place are : here, athe, 
ithc (Sansk. atra) ; there, tathe, tatha (Sansk. Haira) ; where^ kathe, 
kathn- and koth-(Sansk kutra). The adverbs of time are: when 
(relative), javhmja, jadhaya, and jodluil, corresponding to the 
Sanskrt yada; then, tavhaya, tadhala (Sansk. tada) ; when (interro¬ 
gative), kavhaija, Kadhaya (Sansk. Kada.). The adverbs of manner 
correspond to the Marithi forms. Some peculiar words are in use 
derived neither from Gujarati nor from Marathi. Among these may 
be noticed andor a lx)y, ander a girl,, hak towards, ibak hither, tihak 
thither, pail near dhura until and matjav alas! 

Among themselves the Western Sditpuda Bhils speak a dialect of 
Gujarati, while those further east use a form of Nemadi. Most of 
them know a little Hindustani or Marathi and employ it in speaking 
to Europeans or men from the plains, to whom their own dialect is 
unintelligible. A very marked local tendency is to drop every 
pos.sible consonant. Liquids go first as in Koi for Koli, Mai for 
Mali; they are often followed by sibilants, as in ratfa for rasta, and 
by gutturals as Vaijo for Vaghdev. The lower one goes in the 
social scale the more marked is the provincialism. It is probably 
due to the influence of the alwriginal races among whom the pecu¬ 
liarity is most marked. 

Exc^t of Bohoras who speak Gujarati, the home tongue of almost 
all Khandes Musahnans is Hindustani.” 

Besides their own mother-tongue a considerable number of persons Bilingualism. 
speak subsidiary languages. The census enumerates these persons 
under the sub-head bilingual population. There has been a steady 
growth in this group during the last few decades. In the nature 
of tilings, the bilingual population is more concentrated in urban 
areas than in rural areas. 

Tlie following table gives the extent of bilingualism in the district 
in respect of the chief languages spoken 

Vf 4667—14(j 
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35,520 32,817 Urdu .. 11,650 3,756 191 387 5 828 2,638 11,336 
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Of the total population in the district, 1,11,293 persons are returned 
as speaking a language subsidiary to their mother-tongue, The 
proportion of males (81,843) is very much higher than that of the 
female bilingual population (29,450). 

The figures of bilingual population speaking the various subsidiary 
languages are given below 

Hindi (M. 39,016-F. 9,085); Marathi (M. 30,737-F. 14, 695); 

English (M. 7,.380-F. 987); Gujarati (M. 3,004-F. 1517); 

Bhilli (M. 101-F. 1528); Ahirani (M. 574-F. 758); Urdu 

(M. 581-F. 486) ; Marvadi (M. 139-F. 190) ; Sanskrt (M. 99-F. 3) ; 

Arabic (M. 33-F. 59); Telugu (M. 37-F. 46); Kannada (M. 

46-F. 15); Gurumukhis (M. 4-F. 38); Gujaru (M. 18-F. 17); 

Tamil (M, 16-F. 3) ; Rajasthani (M. 16-F. 2) ; Punjabi (M. 12 tF. 

5) ; Padvi '(M. 5. F. 5) ; Persian (M. 7-F. 1) ; Bengali (M. 6-F. 

1) ; Pawri (M. 4-F. 1) ; Sindhi (M. 2-F. 2) ; Malayalam (F. 3) ; 

French (M, l-F- 1) ; Kokani (M. 2) ; Mawei (F. 2) ; Pars; (M. 2) 

and Nepili (M. 1). 

In olden times, the main immovable form of property was land Social Life. 
and buildings. Factories and industrial plants are of recent 
occurrence. Movable property consisted of valuables like gold and 
silver ornaments, clothes, furniture, etc. Now it can well be govern¬ 
ment papers, shares of companies engaged in promotion of com¬ 
merce and industry, mines, etc. Usually all property went down 
from father to son and of late even daughters have a share in 
property that is ancestral. In the case of self-acquired property 
the person who has e;uned it can dispose of it in any way he liked 
or leave a will behind him for the manner of its disposal. 

So long as laml remained the principal fonn of property and 
income, its exploitation was the only means of livehhood for people 
and as that needed collective effort, it was an economic need for 
all to work jointly. The joint family system was therefore the 
inevitable mode of Using. Where large areas of land still form 
the means of liselihood, joint families still exist and naturally they 
are in the rural areas. But the tendency now-a-days, even among 
agriculturists, is towards splitting of such families, under the stress 
of modern ideas of individual freedom. Yet for agricultural opera¬ 
tions, separately living families have to co-operate with one another. 

Under joint families, sons, nephews and even grand-children worked 
under the direction of the family head, usually a grand old man 
without friction and such a sight is by no means rare even now in 
rural Dluilia. But in urban areas, .small families of father, mothta 
and their offsprings is the rule. The father is the head and leader 
of the family e\ en if the mother now goes out as an earning member. 

During recent years, girls have been receiving education with boys 
and under the stress of economic conditions they have also begun 
to take jobs outdoors and earn their livings. The matriarchal system 
is not known to lx; existing anywhere in Dhulia. 
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Although all prejudices against the education of women have now 
disappeared and girls iue rec-eiving primary, secondary, university spe¬ 
cialised and professional education side by side, it is still supposed that 
home is the proper field of activity for a woman. It is only among 
the English educated and advanced classes that women are picking 
up jobs of teachers, nurses, clerks and sometimes even legal and 
medical practitioners are found among women. Economic necessity 
has compelled women to come out in the open. The freedom move¬ 
ment also drew them out and some women are now attracted to 
public life. Yet most women continue to live indoors and are eco-' 
nomically dependent on men. Among the peasantry and the artisan 
classes, women work by the side of men. In most cases their posi¬ 
tion and authority is subordinate to that of men. The position ol 
widows in particular is very unhappy if they do not choose to re¬ 
marry. It is from among such women and those girls and women 
of the poorer classes, that reciuits are usually found to keep prosti¬ 
tution going as an institution in urban areas. According to some 
sociological thinkers it is a necessary evil in society. But around 
it also flourish independently the evils of drink and gambling in 
spite of legislation and social conscience being against them. There 
are in almost every industrial and urban centres gambling dens and 
traffic in women also in a clandestine way. 

Now as in olden times, the people of a village are a mixed lot. 
Rarely could a village be found inhabited by a single caste. Yet 
there was neither inter-communal dining nor inter-communal 
marriage. People took this arrangement for granted and god- 
ordained or nature ordained and there were no disputes as between 
castes and castes, though some castes considered themselves superior 
in the social order to certain others whom they considered inferior. 
Yet there was an absence of enmity or hostility and the supremacy 
of Brahmans was openly tacitly conceded. Rigidity in regard to 
eating together or even dining together has now almost disappeared, 
but the ca.ste barrier still powerfully operates as regards inter- 
caste marriages. On some festive occasions, whole village dinners 
were held, as for instance on the prasdd day after Mahasivaratra, 
but even then the rows of diners were caste-wise. But there seems 
to be an awareness now that castes have ceased to have any signi¬ 
ficance because the avocations and functions assigned to them are 
no longer carried out by members of the caste concerned. Now it is 
by no means rare that a Brahman runs a shoe-shop and a Mahar 
university graduate becomes a Mamlatdar. 

This process began with the break-up of village commu¬ 
nities with the consolidation of the British rule and weakened 
the ties that bound the villagers to their headmen (Patils) 
and priests and to one another. The Panchayat where it still 
continues to exist has become an inane body, no longer able 
to exercise authority effectively. The relations between the various 
craftsmen and villagers are .still cordial because they depend on 
one another for daily transactions of a variety of character. Yet 
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the halutd system has broken down and services of the carpenter 
or the blacksmith are now hired in terms of morwy. Many of them 
have left their villages in pursuit of better paid work in towns 
and in fac-t the old villages as a well-knit economic and social 
unit has broken down. After the advent of political independence, 
various constructive activities like the Community Development 
Projects and Extension Services and later establishment of gram- 
pahcayats and the Zilla Ptirisads have begun to put new life in 
the rural areas and with the new amenities that are being increas¬ 
ingly provided, villages promise to become attractive enough and 
migration to cities will be checked. If they got all the conveniences 
and amenities that they get in the cities besides sure means of 
livelihood, the villagers would not leave the villages. 
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With the spread of education in humanities and sciences, the 
growth of industries and factories, new classes of people have arisen 
who follow specified professions. The teachers, the lawyers, the 
medical practitioners the engineers, the technicians and meclianics 
are new and they have opportunities for following their professions 
in semi-urban and urban area.s. These did not exist in the British 
period, when the hdrfihalute system of village organisation usually 
prevailed. Heredity no longer determines the profession of any 
caste, community or individual and equality of opportunity for all 
is universally agreed upon as guaranteeing individual liberty and 
initiative for self-development. Women are also entitled to this 
privilege as guaranteed by the Constitution of India. But 150 years 
ago, every village used to be a well-knit and well-organised com¬ 
munity with its rigid castes and their hereditary professions which 
supplied the functional needs of the community. 

Captain Briggs found in 1818 that in Khandes, now split into 
two di.stricts called Dhulia and Jalgahv, the hdrdhalute included 
the Brahman priest, guru; the Muslim priest, mulld; the astrologer, 
josi; the carpenter, sutdr; the blacksmith, lohdr; the potter, 
kumi/Mf; the goldsmith, sonar; the barber, nhdvi; the washerman, 
parit; the villagebard hlidt; the village watchman and guide, jaglya; 
the scavenger, mdng; and the .shoemaker, cdmbhdr. In lieu of 
services rendered they received annual grants of grains, plus some 
cash payment from every household. The system has outlived its 
utility in the context of new social organisation and has almost dis¬ 
appeared not only in this district but everywhere. 

The tenancy legislation in Mahara§tra which turned the tenants of 
land into its owners with effect from April 1, 1957 and the Money¬ 
lenders Act which ended the usurious metbod.s of the sdvkdrs and 
other allied legi.slation which promoted the growth of co-operatives 
has transformed the cultivators of land into self respecting citizens. 
The welfare activities of the Public Health and Education Depart¬ 
ments and various aids to the rural people in the form of irrigation, 
better seeds, better implements, manures and fertilisers make for 
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the uplift of the peoplo and are giving them a sense of a better life 
which promises to be better and better still with the avowed object 
of a socialistic , pattern of society now being aimed at by the State. 
Dliiilia is a meeting place of people from North Jndia, Gujarat and 
the neighbouring districts of Nasik and Jalganv. ^he present popula¬ 
tion contains elements from all these places, the variety being more 
discernible in urban areas. Communication with Bombay and the 
existence of cultural influences like the Samartha Vdgdevatd Mandir, 
the research work carried on in Dhulia and a well-conducted weekly 
journal like Bharat make this district as one of the particularly 
c nlightened districts of Maharastra. The existence of cotton mills 
and textile trade have lent it a modernist complexion. Similarly, 
industrial organisations which numbered about 250 at the end of 
the Third Five-Year Plan like ginning and pressing factories, edible 
oil mills, a straw wood factory, a leather works indicate that the 
district is getting more and more indu.strialised. 

The predominantly Hindu population of Dhulia may be 
described as that of confirmed theists and god-fearing people. 
Tlie animist Bhils and Buddhists akso answer to this description. 
There are scarcely any people who deny god altogether or call them¬ 
selves atheists or rationalists. Philo.soplncally all will concede that 
there is only one god, the source and fundamental cause of this 
universe, but most of them are found to be devotees of one ot 
another of a symbol of god and therefore idolaters. Tliese symbols 
usually are Siva or Visnu or Canes or Rama and Krspa, incarnations 
of Vispn. Vithoba is Viynn’.s form which is popular all over 
Maharastra and so also in Dhulia. LaksmT-Narayan temples are also 
to he found in some places and lemples dedicatetl to Dattatraya, 
who is the combination of Brahma. Visnu and Siva, are by no means 
rare. GiKldess Blias'ani is also worshipjjed as Jagadamba, mother of 
the world and usually Her temple is found in every town and village. 
Lower in the order are Maruti, Mhasoba, Khandofia and Bhairava. 
No orthodox and tradition ohsening conformist Hindu will take 
his meal without oflFering it to his favourite deity and acci^pting 
iLas the faionr of tlie deity. 

Among the common people and in the peasantry', there are 
a number of superstitions too. Almost every field is regarded as 
having its presiding deity and it has to be appeased by an annual 
tribute of a fowl or a goat and in rare cases even a he-buffalo, parti¬ 
cularly if the landed property’ is fairly large. People in the various 
talukas have their special religious rites whereby these presiding 
deities are appeased. Ranubai is a favourite deity in many Khandes 
families. Pier image is set on an octagonal heap of rice. A lamp 
is set near it. Both the image and the lamp are worshipped. Dinner 
is served and special care is taken that not a particle of food is 
wasted. Whaleier surplus may be there is bi'd^d house. 

After dinner the rice is shaped in the form of sdluhka or pitidi in 
which the sivalinga is siT; a cxxxMiut is placed on the heap of rice 
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as a symbol of tlie linga and worship is offered. After prayers the 
coconut is liroken and its kernel distributed as pramd to all 
present. 


Hospitality is considered as a great virtue and sign of high culture 
among the Khande.s people of means and repute. No head of such 
a well-to-do family would take food without a guest usually and 
traditionally it is a Brahman but even others are honourably received 
if they arrive at meal time. Tliis has been imposed as a duty on 
every householder according to ancient Hindu teachings. Waiting 
for a guest while; tlirowing Kdkahnli i.e., a portion of food to crows 
and dogs was enjoined on every householder and even the duration 
for it was prescribed. It was as much time as it takes to milk 
a cow. The daily ritual called Vaisvadesa of which this formed 
a part ha.s now almost disappeared from daily routine but the basic 
idea of giving food and shelter to man and animal in need is still 
respected and is handed down as a cultural heritage to all Hindus 
including people of this district. 

The Hindu social theory and practice lay down that the whole of 
human life is a duty. Every human being has a series of subsidiary’ 
duties to perfonn as part of the great duty of living. An individual 
is horn with duties he owes to god, ancestors and fellow human 
being.s. The duties begin with birth and end with death. This 
concept of life has led to specific injunctions being laid down for 
human beings in various stages and stations in life, which are 
embodied in what is .succinctly known as Varndsramaclharma. This 
ordering out of life later deteriorated into the rigid caste system 
based wholly on birtli and not. on merit. The evils of this system 
soon manifested themselves and went on increasing. In an era of 
scientific advance, analytical thinking, supremacy of modern civiliza¬ 
tion, the old social beliefs and dogmas ceased to claim the same 
implicit faith as before and many of the old religious rites tended 
to disappear, llie people of this district could not remain exempt 
from this and the sevi'ial castes among Hindus dropped many of 
the ritualistic details which came to be felt as mere excrescences 
from their day to day life. This development could, if at all, be 
traccxl only distantly to the teachings of the Prurthand Satmlj, Sahja- 
sodhak Samdj and leaders of the social reform movement, all of 
which preached one god, human brotherhood and pleaded for social 
equality. 

Inspite of this, castes have remained and it will be long before the 
caste system completely breaks down. Generally the caste conforms 
to the profession it follows, thus a potter traditionally only bakes 
earthenware’ a shoemaker makes shoes and a washerman washes 
clothes. But members of all these and other castes have given up 
their time honoured functions and any member of any caste pursues 
any calling that is found suitable. This will ultimately help to break 
down the caste-system completely. Even a Brahman will be found 
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running a shoe shop in these days. Their manners and customs 
and modes of behaviour follow patterns suited to their professions 
and callings. For some time the Br^man monopoly of learning 
and education gave that caste an advantage over others and, there¬ 
fore, there was discontent among non-Brahman communities, but 
due to opportunities for the same education to all, partly duiing 
the British days and on a much larger scale under the era that was 
ushered in with independence, equality of opportunity for all is 
becoming a common vogue. 


Even when the caste system was far more rigid than it is now, 
the relations between members of the different castes were cordial 
enough. Social inter-course, inspite of restrictions as to partaking of 
food together or ban on inter-caste marriages, was smooth. Relations 
based on economic transactions were normal and law-abiding and 
there was no bitterness on account of existence of difference of 
caste or beliefs in superiority or inferiority of the various castes on 
account of mere birth. The superiority of Brahmans over all was 
conceded by others ungrudgingly. 

According to Hindu Dharmasaxtra, the sauskdras or saciaments are 
soc'io-religious rites regarded as purificatory processes which make 
an individual fit to carrv' out his mundane duties. The smrtis have 
laid down rituals regarding their performance to the minutest 
detail. There are 16 samkdmx which are considered to be nitya i.e., 
constant or indispensable and 24 which are occasional depending 
on circumstances. None of these are considered necessary for 
Sudras and Antyajas. The chief of these customary rituals are 
those perfonned at the time of birth, thread-girding, marriage, 
pregnancy and death. Ccirbhadhdna which signified c-onsummation 
of marriage in the case of child bride when she came of age, used 
to be performed, not many years ago with much fanfare and feeling 
but has now become almost extinct as altogether unnecessary and 
even vulgar among those who take pride in being confonnists and 
conservatives. 

Marria^e^and Marriage is perhaps the most significant and most respected of 
■ sacraments not only iimong Hindus but all civilised people. The 
Hindus. upper classes or dvijas perform it with Vpdic mantras and 

the Icwer classes with jiiiranik mantras and some accepted rituals. 
But in essential features they do not differ much. 


According to orthodox practice, marriages are arranged within 
the same caste and sub-caste. Insistence on the latter is disappear¬ 
ing to a great extent and even inter-caste marriages are not as rare as 
they used to be. Such marriages are legally valid and they no 
longer esoke any particular hostility. Even in exogamous marriages 
as in endogamous, only sagotra, sapinda and sapravara alliances were 
prohibited until recently even by law and even among Brahman.s 
who laid much sti css on these prohibitions. Now sagotra marriagejg 
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iiTC by no means rare and valid in law. Family or Kula considera¬ 
tions are of course generally present in fixing marriages. Although 
the marriageable age has now risen high enough, it is .still the 
practice for parents to be on the lookout for a suitable match 
for their sons and daughters. The parties concerned have however, 
an opportunity of late to see each other before the final decision 
is taken. The prohibited degrees of blood relatives for marriage 
beyond the agnates vary according to the custom of the community 
concerned. So far as cross-cousin marital alliances are concerned, 
a brother’s daughter to a sister’s son is not only not prohibited but 
also preferred among most Hindu communities ineluding Brahmans 
except among the Citpaoan or Konkanastha Brahmans. Marriage 
with a wife’s sister is allowed and a brother may marry his brother's 
wife’s sister i.e., sisters can be sisters-in-law. Polygamy was not 
prohibited by the law and it was not difficult to come across a number 
of polygamy cases in a village or a town a few years ago especially 
among the peasantry but now even bigamy is unlawful. Polyandry 
is nowhere prevalent in this district. 

Child marriages are prohibited by law. First, the Sharada Act 
disallowed marriages of girls below 14 and later legislation prohibited 
marriages of boys below 18. The age in the case of girls was later 
raised to 16 and in that of boys to 20 and social reformers and 
sociologists are not wanting who press for both ages being still 
more raised. Apart from the religious observances in connection 
with the solemnising of marriages, registration has now b(‘en made 
compulsory in urban areas like registration of births and deaths. 
Marriages by mutual choice of the bride and the bridegroom are on 
the increase and there considerations of caste, family, money and 
honour may not enter. Arranged marriages of course involve agree¬ 
ments and settlements. In such marriages, the form known as 
Brahma is usually conformed to in most respects. KanyadUna is 
an important aspect of it. It can l>e plain or suhmkria i.e., the one 
in which the bride is decorated with jewellery and given over. In 
most settlements, each party bears its own expenses or they are 
shared and gifts are exchanged as previously drawn up. Dowry 
or hundii is given by a girl’s father than a boy’s father in most 
communities and when this is rea.sonable present to the son-in-law 
it is not found irksome; but when rea.sonable limits are sought 
to be violated, hundd becomes a social evil. It has now been made 
illegal, but several devices are currently employed to circumvent 
law. The evils of hundd have been decried by reformers and nove¬ 
lists and dramatists, but the practice dies hard. It has become an 
abuse among the Patidars. In certain communities, it is the bride¬ 
groom’s father who has to pay a price for a bride and probably 
this is determined by the paucity or otherwise of eligible brides 
and grooms, even though the male and female population in this 
district is well balanced. Such is the general frame work of marriage 
agreements which precede a number of ceremonies which constitute 
a necessary formality. 
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The wedding formalities Ijegin with a rnagnt or proposal from 
the bridegroom’s side or an offer from the bride’s side. Usually 
horoscopes of both are then compared and if they agree and other 
tenns are agreed upon after consulting an a.strologer who is generally 
a brahman, an auspicious day and precise timing are fixed, Then 
follows what is called fulkharpudd when present of a sMi and some 
ornaments is made to the bride. A similar ceremony to make 
a present to the bridegroom follows- It is called the tiUik ceremony, 
The horoscopes are duly worshipped by priests on either side. 
Ceremonial insitations are given formally to gods and goddesses in 
temples. Glitlrid is held in the early hours of the marriage day. 
Musicians and piptTs start playing on their instruments and one 
of the officiating priests sets up the ghatika (water clock) to keep 
exact time. This has really become unnecessary when accurate 
watches are available but the practice continues because special 
sanctity is attached to the ghatika pdtra. In the ghdna ritual, two 
mn.sAu/.s (pt^stles) are tied together with a new khan (bodice cloth) 
and a basket filled with rice or wheat is set before the parents of the 
boy or girl to be married. Five suvdsinis (married women with 
their husbands living and preferably blessed with a son or sons) take 
the pestles in their hands, set them upright in the basket and move 
them up and down as if to pound the grains. They .sing some 
auspicious songs as they do so. One of the women takes a handful 
of grains and grinds the same in a pair of crushers (jute) which 
is decorated with kuntkum and to its handle a new khan is tied. 

This is religiously non-essential but studiously observ'ed part of 
the whole wedding programme. The religious programme begins 
after this with mancjapa-pmththd and devaka-pratistha at the camps 
of, the bride and the bridegroom. Canes paid, piimjdhamcan, 
nandUracldha and grahamakhu fonn part of this programme. 
central spot in the marriage pandal is cleansed witli cowdung wash 
and rdhgoVi is traced on it. Three /«7f.y (low wooden stools) are 
placed close to one another and covered with woollen cloth. The 
bride and the bridegroom as the case may be and parents dressed 
in rich sacred clothes .seat themselves on the pdU with their faces 
eastwards. They go through a prayascitta for whatever sins of com¬ 
mission or omission might have been committed by them and are 
thus purified for tlu' great event. The father of the boy or girl 
solemnly announces, “ I am going to maiTy my son or daughter 
named so and so to continue the performance of righteous deeds 
and to propagate my line to him or her fit to perfonn similar deeds.” 
Tlie worship of Ganes etc., then follows. Priests say prayers for 
the safe and secure performance of the ceremony to various deities 
by recitation of Vedic mantras. The whole of this programme is 
preceded by marriage feasts called kelvari or gadagner on either 
side a few da vs before the wedding day. Friends and relatives also 
arrange these congratulatory feasts. 
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Vufiddna or a formal declaration of the marital alliance is made 
at the bride's house in the presence of reUitives and friends. The 
groom’s father, accompanied by intimate friends and close relatives, 
goes to the bride’s house to the accompaniment of drum beating 
and music. After a proper welcome, they are seated. The fathers 
of the hoy aiul the girl sit facing each other, the girl is dressed in 
new rich edothes and decorated with ornaments, brought to the 
pandal and seated next to her father. The boy’s father gives in 
her hands Ixiel h'aves and a coconut and thrice tolls her fatlici 
that he would accept her as wife to his son and the girl’s father 
thrico repeats the words, “ Plea.se do. ” ’ Tliose present at this ct'riv 
mony are given Intel leaves, arcca-nuts, a'tnr-guUlh and the ceremon\ 
is over. 

Simantapujana was originally the reception given to the bride 
groom’s party when they arrive at the outskirts of the village or 
town of the bride. Now it is symbolically performed in the marriage 
booth' at the brides’ house. It is nothiug more than a formal wel¬ 
come. Nowadays, it is dropped, lieing superfluous. Before the 
auspicious hour fixed for the wedlock, the bridegroom has to arrive 
at the bride’s place. This he does in a procession, u.sually on hor.se 
back, about an hour before the fixed time and goes through what 
is known as vuulhuparka. The groom is seated on a wooden stool 
called, caurflngfl. The bride’s father and mother sit before him. Tlie 
mother potirs water on his feet and the father washes them and dries 
them witli a napkin. The girl’s father takes a ladleful of milk, 
curdS) honey, butter and sugar and empties the mixture on the right 
palm of the groom. He swallows it. He is then presented a new 
pair of dhotis-, omauKiits and some coins of gold or silver. While 
this goes on, the bride is clad in a yellow sadi known as a^aputfi 
or vtuUiuvufitra kdfu-oli (bride’s special dress) and seated before what 
is called Counhiira i.e., a reprt^sentation of Siva ami Parvati. A 
small basket of bamboo chicks filled with ricx' is given in her 
hand and she is askixl to c;ist the grains, one by one, on the 
Gaunhara, pra>ing all the time that her would be hu.sband bt' 
healthy and long-lived lurd she be good wife unto him. 

When only a few minutes are left for the auspicious moment, the 
groom is made to stand on a pat in the marriage hall with his face 
to the east. A piece of cloth, usually a KaSmiri shawl is held 
between him and the bride who stands on a sandal paste stone in 
front of the groom. It is customary for her maternal uncle to lead 
her there to the spot. 'The bridegroom’s sister stands l^hind him 
and the bride’s sister stands behind her. If there are no sistei-s 
cousins play the role, each with a liglited lamp and coconut. The 
bride is given a garland of flowers which she holds in her hand and tlic 
groom also given a similar garland or the mangdlasulra witli gold 
and black glass beads. The Brahmap priests and others begin 
to chant mmigald^akas i.e., aaspicious compositions and at the close 
of every one of them, auspicious red rice grains are thrown at the 
bride and the groom. When the auspicious moment comes, the 
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priests raise their voice.s and at the exact second stop chanting.: The 
curtain is withdraw and the bride and the groom garland each 
other. If it is the mangalasutra, the bridegroom fastens it round 
the bride’s neck. Pan-mpdri, attar-fpilab, coconuts and sweets are 
distributed to the guests. Brahmans are given daksind and thus the 
main event is over. 

The ceremony of kamjddana then follows. This is considered 
a meritorious act on the part of a Hindu householder as it makes 
for the perpetuation of the race. Giving over the bride and her 
being accepted, dam and pratigraha are actions accompanied by 
solemn assurances of mutual loyalty. Tliis done, the family priests 
on either side perform what is called suvaipabhi^eka, a benedictorj' 
sprinkling of gold-washed water on the heads of the newly married 
couple. This is followed by a vivdhahoma to be performed by the 
couple and then comes the saptapadi rite. In front of the sacrificial 
fire, the couple sits and the groom makes three oblations of 
rice into the fire. He then leads the bride to the row of rice 
heaps at the north of the sacrificial fire. As he walks, the bride 
pulls her right toe on the rice heaps one by one and at each step 
the priest chants a mantra. The bride and the bridegroom go round 
the fire and take their seats again on the pats in front of it. The 
fire is still more fed with oblations of rice and ghee. The couple 
is taken out to take darsana of the pole star or dhruvafdrd. This 
done, the ceremony is over from the religious point of view in the 
case of divijas. For, with the rites of pdpigraband, the rounds by 
the sacrificial fire and the saptapadi, the Hindu marriage is considered 
to be final and trrevoeable. The vardt and vadhuprave.sa i.e., a brithrl 
procession and her ceremonial entering in her new home and her 
getting a new name are part of the festivity in connection with the 
ceremony. Devakothdpana and Mapdapodvdsana are the concluding 
religious rites. 

In marriages not performed according to Vedic rites, most of the 
elements of the Brahma form are nevertheless followed. In both 
cases, the former, elaborately drawn out four day programme is now 
dropped and even entirely old fashioned marriages are over in 
a day with all items abbreviated. A modified form of the traditional 
marriage ceremony and the accompanying essential rituals has been 
recommended for general adoption by the Dharmanirpaya Mandal 
and is widely followed all over Maharashtra. Mahdnudwpddhyaya 
Pandurang Vaman Kane, Rao Saheb Ghapekar, Raghunath Shastri 
Kokaje Tqrkatirtha Lakshmanshastri Joshi and others are the sponsors 
of this move. The following 21 items compose that form 

(1) f/pkrama.—Procedure preparatory to making the sankalpa 
on the part of the bridegroom. 

(2) Saiikalpa.—The solemn declaration that he intends to enter 
the householder’s state. 

(3) Punydhavdcanam.—This literally means, saying three times 
‘ May this be an auspicious day on the part of the assembled when 
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roquested by tlie bridegroom that they do declare that to be 
an auspicious day. 

(4) Kant/a dutuh Sankalfnldikam.—A solemn declaration on the 
part of the gentleman who gives away the bride that he intends 
performing the marriage ceremony of the bride with a view to 
her acquisition of dUarma (religious merit), artha (worldly 
prosperity) and kaina (love) after obtaining the position of 
a householder’s wife. 

(.5) Vad/iHOffraAaffcJra/i.—Honouring the bride and the bride¬ 
groom, in the case of the bride by the bridegroom’s party and in 
the other case by the bride’s party. 

(6) Kanydddna.—The giving away of the bride or offering the 
hand of the bride in marriage to the bridegroom (At this stage 
a variant is introduced to suit modern times, where occasionally the 
l)oy and the girl themselves choose each other as partners in life 
and wish to marry each other. Instead of the parent saying to 
bridegroom “ I offer etc.,” as in the orthodox form of marriage, 
the bride offers herself to the bridegroom reciting the appropriate 
formula). 'The bridegroom then accepts. 

(7) Niyamabandha.—Tlie binding down of the bridegroom to 
certain vows in respect of the bride. 

{8) Aksataropanam.—Ths placing of unbroken grains of rice on 
each others head by the bride and the bridegroom. 

(9) MangaUusit/raliandimnam.—Tying the .sacred tliread of beads 
round the neck of the bride by the bridegroom and also garlanding 
each other. 

(10) Panigra/idfwm.—Tlie taking of the bride’s hand by the 
bridegroom. 

(11) Uanapnrvangam.—T\ie introductory offering of oblations 
to several gods such as the god of fire, god of creation, the god 
Skanda, etc. 

(12) Pradhdnahomo.—The principal offering of oblations. 

(1.3) iMjahoma, Parinayamtn, Ahnaroha—The offering of obla¬ 
tions consisting of rice flakes; going round the consecrated fire, 
and making the bride stand on a slab of stone. 

(14) Saptapadi.~The taking of the seven steps together. The 
technique of this ritual is somewhat elaborate. At each step, the 
bridegroom recites a formula which is really a mild command and 
request to the bride. 

(l.'r) Homottarahgam.—The conclusion of the marriage sacrifice. 

(16) Sarutthdjapa.—The offering of prayer to god Agni by 
hu-sband and wife. At the end of the prayer, both ask for a bles¬ 
sing from the same god. 

(17) Ahhheka.—The sprinkling of consecrated water over the 
hciids of the bride and the bridegroom by the priests, accompanied 
by the giving of blessings. 
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(18) Karmammupti.—The conclusion of the ceremony. Here 
the father of the bride declares that the ceremony has ended and 
prays that god be pleased by this act of performing the sacramen! 
of the daughters marriage. 

(19) SnptasidhnwopasthdrMTn.—PTaymg to the seven sages with 
Amndhati and Dhruva, the Pole Star. 

(20) Asirtwd«/i.—Here the father of the girl gives her advice 
as tp how to lead married life and the assembled guests bless 
the couple. 

(21) Gra/ittpraoesa.—Entering the husband’s home. This is 
accompanied by mantras of request from the bridegroom and 
bride and of joint resolve to lead a hapjry married life. 

Civil Marriages. A common form of civil marriage for all communities in India 
was provided by the Special Marriage Act III of, 1872. tJnder 
this Act, parties wishing to get their marriages registered had to 
declare that they did not profess any of the following religions, viz., 
Christian, Jewish, Hindu, Muhammedan, Pars!, Buddhist, Sibh or 
,Jain. This Act was amended by the Act of 1923 making it possible 
for Hindus, Buddhists, Sikhs and Jains only to declare their religion 
and yet get their marriages registered. . Marriages, registered under 
this Act are legal though may be against the religious custotns of 
the caste or community of any one of the couple. Under the 
procedure prescribed at present, the parties wishing to get married 
give a notice to the Registrar of Marriages about their intention to 
marry within three months from the date of notice and specify each 
one’s condition, rank or profession, age, dwelling place and length 
of residence therein. After the expiry of 15 days, if no valid objec¬ 
tion is forthcoming, the Registrar grants a marriage certificate after 
the couple ha\e signed a declaration form in which each has to 
affirm that he or she is at the time either unmarried, or widow or 
widower; does not profess any religion or does profess a particular 
religion; has completed 21 years of age (if not, the guardian 
has to attest his consent to the marriage) ; is not related 
to the other in any prohibitive degree of consanguinity or aflBnity; 
and in the case of a minor, the consent of father or guardian has 
been given to the marriage and not been revoked. Two witnesses 
have to attest their signatures to the declaration. 

Rituals aks An important ceremony that has lingered long but , is conceded 
Ceremonies, quite superfluous is the upanayana or vratabandha. It marks, 
Upanayan. tjjgory, the end of childhood and entrance in the stage of pupilage 
known formerly as Brahmacrya Asrama. At the age of eight in the 
case of Brahman, ten in the case of a Ksatriya and 12 in the case 
of a Vai^ya, the boy is given in charge of a preceptor who used 
to have complete control over him for 12 years as regards his 
intellectual, cultural and specialised training. There were-probably 
not even vacations for returning to parents for small durations. 
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Now, usually, the upanayana i.e,, taking a pupil to his master 
does take place and the student stage does seriously begin but under 
altogether altered circumstances. Even in the ceremony itself it is 
the father who acts as the master who teaches the Gdyatrl mantra 
to the boy whose education in the three R’s has already begun a year 
or two before. The Gdyatn is an incantation to the sun for 
intellectual enlightenment, because it was rightly regarded that the 
sun is really the giver of life to all living creatures on earth including 
human beings. 


This ceremony is known as munja in common parlance because 
a girdle made of munja grass is used for the boy. In fact the third 
variant name for this sacrameid is called Maunjihandhana. An 
auspicious day is chosen in one of the five months viz., Cfdtra, 
Vai^kha, Jye^Jta, Ma"ha and PJuil^una in consultation with an 
astrologer who examines the horoscope of the boy concerned and 
gives him advice. In order to accommodate the guests to be invited 
for the ceremony, it is usual to erect a mandap and decorate it with 
an arch of banana trees at the entrance and mango twigs and 
flowers elsewhere. Drummers and pipers are engaged and friends 
and relatives are infonned about the event in advance. On the 
western side of the mandap an alter called hahule is raised with 
its face to the east. As the day comes near, kelvans or gadagtiers 
are given by intimate friends and relatives to the boy and his 
parents as on the occasion of a wedding. A day or two before the 
day of the upanayana, the parents of the boy first visit the local 
Cane.s temple and sometimes other temples also and invite the 
deities to be present at the ceremony with their retinue. Rice 
besmeared with red powder is placed before the deities while the 
invitation is solemnly given. A pinchful of rice is given to all 
invitees while extending such invitation to them. 

Before the ceremony proper, all preliminaries as in the case of 
a iTuirriage are gone tlirough. They are the gfuim, mdtrka'fmjan, 
ptinydhavdcan, ^vakapratiMhd and nandisrddha. DevakapratKtJm 
is the installation of Mamjapailevatds or booth-guardians 
represented by some arecanuts properly placed in a winno¬ 
wing-fan and duly worshipped. NandisrdddJui is invocation 
to the spirits of the forefathers of the family to be present 
and give their blessings. After this the boy and his mother are 
seated on two pats and to the accompaniment of soft music and 
songs sung by young women relatives, lighted lamps are waved 
before them. This is followed by the ceremonial shaving of the 
boys’ head. Only a tuft of hair is left at the back. The barber is 
given a fee and a present for this service. The boy is bathed and 
dressed and he eats from his mother’s plate for the last time. Usually 
eight boys of his age or any multiple of eight are fed on the occa¬ 
sion and given gifts in coin. This is called matrdbhojan and is 
supposed to mark the end of the child stage of the boy. After this 
the boy is ready for the main part of the ceremony, 
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The boy is made to stand on a pat and the father sits on another. 
They face each other, A sacred cloth curtain is held between them 
by priests holding the extremities in their hands. Then follows the 
recitation of the rnangaldstakas or lucky compositions chiefly in 
Sanskrt. Those present throw red rice frequently at them as the 
chanting goes on. At the fixed auspicious moment, the curtain is 
removed, when the priests have raised their voice to the highest 
pitch, the drum players do the same, the boy falls at the feet of 
his father, he picks him up and seats him on his lap on the right 
side. Distribution of pdn&fipdn, perfume and rose water to the 
guests follows. It is customary to distribute sweets and coconuts 
also. The guests then leave, some of them making some present to 
the boy. 

At this point, the real upanayana ceremony begins. The chief 
priest and Brahmans throw some holy rice and water on the boy’s 
head. He is seated on the right side of his father. A sthandila or 
earthen altar is made in front of the father, blades of ktisa grass are 
spread over it and u holy fire is kindled on it. The priest has 
a cotton string, smeared in oil and turned round the boy’s wrist 
and gives him a lahgoft or loin cloth piece to wear. Another piece 
of cloth is placed on his shoulder. A string with a piece of deer 
skin passed into it is hung on his left shoulder in the way the sacred 
thread or ijajriopavifa is worn. Offering of ghee, sesamum and 
seven kinds of dry twigs of various trees are made to the holy fire. 
The boy is asked to pass between the fire and his father, sip three 
acamanas (spoonfuls of water) and repeat some texts from the 
Vedas. He then goes back between the fire and his father and 
resumes his seat. After a while, with folded hands, he apprbaclies 
priest with a prayer that he may be initiated in the Brahmucarydsrama. 
His reque.st is granted. He is given a yajhopavita, a .staff of palas 
tree and a sermon on how to conduct himself as a Brahmacdri. He 
is taught the Gdijatrl mantra with his face turned up' towards the 
sun. Some more oblations to the holy fire follow, the boy is made 
to repeat the Gdyatri mantra and the main ritual comes to an end. 

The boy has now become a beggar in the exalted sense. He is 
to subsist on what he gets by begging and pursue his studies. But 
this is only theory. This begging has now been turned into an occasion 
of festivity. A procession is organised, bands play, fireworks display 
is there, friends and relatives in gay clothes join the procession and 
everybody showers his present on the boy. The last rite is 
Medlmjanana which is a formal prayer to the goddess of mind who 
is asked to give the boy knowledge, health and wealth. 

The samavartana or the coming back of the boy from his pre¬ 
ceptor’s home used to take place after 12 years’ arduous study once 
upon a time. Now it takes place as soon as possible, sometimes 
within a week and the boy never really leaves his house. This 
i.s known as sodmunja in common parlance. Tlie boy formally gives 
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up his Brahmacaryairam almost as soon as he has entered upon il 
at the request of his maternal uncle who promises to give his 
daughter in marriage to him. The ceremony has thus become 
a misnomer but is observed through sheer force of custom and 

tradition. 

Continuity of race is a natural aspiration and whether in the 
joint families now fast becoming extinct or small family units, the 
prospect of a baby being bom to a young wife is an occasion foi 
rejoicing. It is looked up to as much with eagerness as with anxiety’. 
The pregnant wife is treated with special tenderness whether the 
event is to take place at her paternal home or her own. Her 
desires are anticipated and provided for. They are believed to be 
precursors of the future physical and mental formation of the baby. 
She is made to observe certain do’s and don’ts. Birth marks and 
congenital characteristics are traditionally attributed to the obser¬ 
vance or otherwise of these do’s and don’ts. Because of her 
delicate condition, she is regarded as particularly prone to attacks 
of evil spirits against which the grhtjasitiTas have prescribed pre¬ 
ventives and curatives. Whether people abide by them now-a-days or 
not, the fact remains that a pregnant woman in a household is shown 
special consideration, 

Maternity homes and modern methods of helping the mother 
at child birth are increasingly coming into vogue though the old 
method still persists. Particularly, it is customary for the expecting 
mother to go to her parents for her first confinement. If confinement 
is done in traditional style at the first inception of labour, she is 
taken to a lying in room in the house, which is kept clean, dim- 
lighted and secured against breezes or air. A edrpotj and a cradle 
are kept ready- An experienced midwife, an old woman of the 
household sees to all her reciuirements for the first few days. How 
the young mother is treated may be described in some detail. For 
some time, the position of the mother is kept unchanged after 
parturition. After a while the midwife tie^ the umbilical cord with 
a strong cotton thread about three inches away from the navel and 
cuts it off with a sharp knife. She besmears the spot where the 
cut was effected with ashes and the mother and child are given 
an oil-c«m-turmeric bath. Turmeric is regarded as a disinfectant 
and purifying agent. A hot water bath follows and the baby is 
wrapped up in cl«th bandages. The child is dosed a few drops 
of castor oil mixed with honey. Myrrh incense is burnt and waved 
all over the place and the mother is disinfected by burning ovii 
And balantsopd. With her baby besides her, the mother is laid 
on a cdrpoij covered with warm clothing with a segdt of live fire 
under it. Cow’s urine is sprinkled all about. 
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A Braliman is called in to recite sdntvpath. Care is taken to keep 
the mother’s room continuously h’ghted and she is provided constant 
company of some one or other. For ten days she is given parti¬ 
cularly nutritious diet and even afterwards specially prepared 
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nutritious eatables like ghee, dates, almonds, etc., are given. The 
fifth and sixth day worships are regarded as particularly important 
for the new born babe. Some deities are supposed to be presiding 
over the baby’s future and they are rtxiuired to be duly propitiated. 
An areeanut cutter and some sharp instrument like a sword or 
sickle are placed on a low stool and offered sandal paste and flowers 
in the name of the deity who presides over the baby's fate on the 
fifth day. On the sixth day, a blank sheet of paper, a red pen and 
ink are set on a low stool and are worshipped as on the fifth day. 
The sixth day deity is supposed to inscTibe on the baby’s forehead 
its future. The mother prays on both days for their benedictions. 
On both days, friends and relatives are feasted. For ten days, the 
mother is not touched bv any one except the midwife. The family 
also observes suher (ceremonial impurity) and abstains from usual 
religious performances during the first ten days after child birth, 
but this observance has now' practically disappeared. On the 
eleventh day, the mother is given a purificatory bath with the baby 
and then members of the family can touch her and the baby. Tfie 
midwife is given suitable presents. The twelfth day is a festival 
day when friends and relatives bring presents to mother and child. 
A name is given to the child and its ears pierced with a gold wire. 

A male off-spring is highly prized at the first arrival and somehow 
or other the belief still persists that male babies- are more precious 
than female ones. The idea is so strongly embedded in the social 
system that even while blessing young bride, the elderly people 
and venerable priests wash that she be blessed with eight sons, 
as if the world would run w'ithout females being bom at all. The 
caul or cuddkarma sacrament i.e., the first cutting of the hair on 
the head was once ceremoniously performed but has now almost 
disappeared among most communities. 


Death Rituals. Tire general custom among Hindus in regard to the disposal of 
the dead is toi cremate them. It is only the children below five and 
sanyfisis are buried. When a person is on the point of death, it 
is customary for his eldest .son, a nephew or a brother to place the 
dying person’s head on his lap and put Gangd water (generally 
preserved in most Hindu households in a sealed small jar) and 
a leaf of the Tulsi plant in the mouth of the dying person. Some 
people even put a .small piece of gold wdth Gangd water. When 
death takes place, the dead body is put on a woollen cloth and 
allowed to rest there till friends, relatives and neighbours arrive. 
Preparations to take the dead body to the cremation ground start. 
A bier of bamboo poles and pieces is prepared with a white cloth 
to cover up the body on all sides. Only the head and face are 
kept uncovered. Before putting the dead body on the bier, it is 
given a bath. Two new earthen pots one to fill with water and 
another to carry live fire are prepared. Arrangements are made 
to send firewood and cowdung cakes to the cremation ground. Of 
late, many people remove the dead bodies in a specially made hand 
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cart provided by municdpalities for the purpose. Betel leaves and 
;[uldt (red powder) are spread on the cloth coverinj; the body 
and the head. Four nearest relatives of the deceased carry the 
body on their shoulders, led by the eldest son of the deceased or 
a very near relati\e. Others follow in a procession. The leader 
of the party canies the funeral fire in the earthen pot in his right 
liand. Tire body is properly placed between layers of firewood and 
cowdung cakes. Some sandal ^ood amd Tulii plant sticks are 
added and in the case of the dvijas, fire is set to the heap with 
Vedic mantras. Mourners wait on the ground till the sound of 
the bursting of the skull is heard. The son and the four body- 
bearers take a bath, a stone is picked up as representative of the 
soul of the dead, water oblations to tire dead are offered by friends 
and relatives and the party returns home with the stone, for it is 
required till the obsequies are over. 
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On the third day, but now-a-days generally on the next day some 
friends and relatives go to the burning place and gather the bones 
that might Itave been left with the ashes and they are thrown in 
a river. Those who can afford it take them to Prayag for being 
thrown iir the Sarigam, i.e., confluence of the Gahga, Yamuna and 
Sarasvati or to some other holy place like Nasik. On the tenth 
day, all relatives bathe and wash their clothes. The stone is propi¬ 
tiated with a proper hmldha ceremony at the burning ghnf. At 
the time of offering the rice balls to the dead, it is cu.stomary to 
vvii.it for a crow to touch them. If that is done, it is regarded as an 
assurance that the deceased has all liis eiirtlily desires fulfilled. If 
not assuriuices are given by responsible persons to anticipate and 
fulfil them. After this is gone through, the mouraers bathe and 
return liome. Sometimes, in addition to the usual daksiijd presents 
like a pair of dhotis and .shoes, an umbrella and a cow for the 
use of the dead in the other world are giv en to a Brahman, 

Oil the eleventh day, the mourning period is over. Paiicagavya 
is sipped and fresh sacred threads are worn. On the twelfth day 
wliat is known as supitida .srdddha is performed whereby the dead 
person is supposed to join his father or grandfather and that the 
trio is remembered as the trio tor srdddha purposes by the family 
thereafter. On the thirteenth day, a hdddha is performed when 
friends and relatives are invited to dinner and normal business is 
resumed. The tendency now-a-days is to cut down the ritual as 
much as yiossihle and remember only the anniversary. Instead of the 
traditional srdddha which involves feeding of Brahmans etc., 
educated people prefer to give suitable donations to deserving causes 
and institutions in the name of the dead. The srdddha called paksa 
in the second half of the month of Bhddm^xid is also being dispensed 
with as superfluous and redundant. According to orthodox custom, 
friends and relutiv^es present the chief mourner with a turban, new 
clothes and ask him not to grieve any more. This is in consonance 
with the injunction for the thirteenth day prescribed by the Smrtis. 
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■-observed by Hindus in other parts of Mahara$tra are also observed 

The People. |jy Dhulia Hindus. Similar is the case with the Muslims who 

Communal Life, observe Id, Ramzan etc., as in other parts of Maharastra. Ever)' 

month has one or other such day and they are shown in the annual 
Festivals, calendars made by astrologers. Some of these are fasting days also 
such as Asadhi and Kartili Ekadcm and Mahdsivaratra. One ftr 
other day in the week is also a fasting day for some. This depends 
more or less on family tradition or individual choice. Fairs in 
honour of some deities and local shrines are a feature of the 
countryside. The following festival days are commonly observed 
by the largest majority of the district. 

Gwdn Pddoa.—The first day of the first half of Caitra is the new 
year day according to the &alivdhan era and observed as such. A 
gmlln is erected in front of or on top of a house. It is a bamboo 
pole at one extremity of which is fastened a silver or copper pot, 

a silk cloth piece or a costly bodice piece and a string of flowers 

and so it looks a hoisted flag. This day is also known as the 
Dlivajdropana day. People eat early in the morning after bath, 
a mixture of kadnUiriha leaves and sugar which is supposed toi have 
healthy action on the intestines. Heavy dinner follows in the noon 
and a forecast of the whole year as given by the village priest 
usually a grdmajo^ is heard in a temple congregation. This is one 
of the four highly auspicious days of the year. 

Rdiiuiuavaini.—The birthday anniversary of Kama, seventh incaipa- 
tion of Visnu around whose life Vahniki has written the gieat epic 
Rdmdijanu is celebrated on the 9th day of the first half of Caitra. 
On this day people gather together at the temple of Rama at 12 noon. 
The birth of Rama is announced by a kirtankdr who for the previous 
eight days keeps on dilating on the doings of Rama and various 
aspects of his life as an ideal king. Tlien prasad which is usually 
swithavadd i.e., powdered dry ginger and sugar mixed together 
is distributed to all present. Some people observe this as a fasting 
day. 

Hanuman /ni/nufi.—Practically continuous with the Rdmanavami 
celebration is the Hanunidn Jaijanti festival w'hich starts with kirtans 
at the temples of Maruti on Rdmanavami and ends on the 15th full 
moon day of Caitra svhen the birth of Hanuman is announced at 
sun-rise. - 

Caifri Haladikumkfi.—Hindu women are in a festive mood from 
the 3rd day of Caitra to the 3rd day of Vaisdkh. Many homes cele¬ 
brate the worship of Gauri on one of these days. The idol ol 
Aniba or Parvati, picked up from the family gods is decked with 
flowers, various decorative articles in the house are arranged about 
her in a corner and illumination is improvised. Women relatives 
and friends are invited and served halad kumku, lumdfuls of wet 
grams or groundnut and sweets are distributed. Even men who 
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are intimate friends and relatives jire separately enlcrtained after 
the women have finished. A beverage of boiled raw mangoes 
sweetened by gul or sugar is a patent drink on this occasion as also 
sugarcane juice. Seizing ice-cream is the latest fashion. 

Ak^dya Tritiyd.—The third of Vaisdkh known as Aksaya Tritiya is 
one of the most four auspicious days of the year. On this day, 
peasants make a beginning of their field activities in connection with 
the approaching rainy season. This is also considered as the most 
desirable day for weddings. 

Vntapaurninui.—This day is particularly sacred to orthodox Hindu 
women of all communities with their husbands alive. It is observed 
in tht': honoured memory of the great mythological character, SavitrT 
an incarnation of conjugal loyalty, fidelity and devotion. She is 
portrayed in the Puranas as having reclaimed her lost husband from 
the god of death by her penaiice and wit. Women worship on 
this day a banian tree, because Savitri’s great achievement was under 
its shade. They distribute vdyans to other women and Brahmans, 
consisting of fruits of the season, rice or wheat and coconuts. They 
remain without food or wafer for the whole day in close imitation 
of Savitrl. 

Urtlvana Month Ecenfs.—The month of Srcivyna is held as parti¬ 
cularly sacred by all Hindus and a number of fasts and festivals 
occur in it. The two eleventh days in the first and second halves 
of Asadha are fasts even for children. The same is true about 
corresponding days in Kdrtika. Followers of the Bhagvat or Vdrkari 
school are most particular about th«j.se. All Mondays in firavana are 
regarded as god Siva’s specially dedicated days. Fast is observed 
in the morning and the evening meal is a light feast. Devotees 
of Siva devote this month for special prayers to him like Laghuntdra 
and Mahamdra. Fridays in §mvana are observed by women as 
Lak&mipuja days in order to propitiate her for the good of their 
children. All Tuesdays are observed as Mahgaldgauri days when 
goddess Parvati is worshipped by girls with their husband living for 
five successive years after jnarriage. Elderly women also participate 
in the celebration. Siva is also worshipped by them with a hand¬ 
ful of rice on previous Mondays. 

Ndgapaficami.—Tlw briglit fifth of Srdvanu is called Nagapahcami, 
when images of cobra drawn on a pat with sandalpiisle are 
worshipped. Even clay images are used by some. In villages, it 
is a strict non-working day for the peasantry and artisans and 
activities like digging, ploughing and cutting are stopped as being 
hurtful to snakes. This is also the day on which orthodox 
Brahmans perform the smvani, a ritual of changing the old sacred 
thread and putting on a new one. 

Ndrali Paumijm.—The full moon day in Urdvana is called Ndrall 
Paurpimd or Coconut Day. After a sumptuous feast in the morning 
mfen: and children go to the riverside and with due ceremonial 
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worship offer coconut to the gocl of water, Varuna. Yaptrvedis arid 
Atharmvedis wear new sacred thread on this day. 

Janmastami.—The 8th day in the second half of Srdvana is the 
birth day of Ki^na. It is observed in the temples of Vi^nu or ViAoba 
in the same way as R^a’s birthday is observed, only the tinae being 
midnight when Krjna is believed to have been born. Next day 
is observed in villages and mohalUls of towns as a day for play and 
sports by young boys who are given milk and curds by householders 
in Krsna’s memory, 

Pithori Anidvdsi/tl.—Some women pray to goddess Pithori to bless 
their offsprings, particularly those women whose children die prema¬ 
turely. It is observed as a vrala. throughout life, the day being 
observed by the women concerned as a fasting day. 

Ganes CaturtJii.—On the 1001+11 day of Blmdrapadxi oomes 
Ganes Gatnrfhl when a clay imago of Canapati painted brightly 
is brought from the market and installed with devotion and 
enthusiasm. It is an occasion for healthy meriy making for children. 
Gaiiapati is worshipped for ten days, five days or a day and a half 
according to the usage in a family. Modaka or rice flour balls stuffed 
with coconut kernel and gn/ or sugar are a special dish for this 
occasion as it is regarded as a favourite dish of this God of learning. 
The image is immersed in a well, pond or river according to con¬ 
venience. During the last six or seven decades, public Ganes festivals 
have become very popular even in this district as in all 
Maliarastra districts, the author of tliis new orientation being 
Lokamanya Tilak. For ten days programmes of entertainment and 
education are drawn up and observed. Lectures, kiiians, musical 
concerts, dramatic performances, elocution competitions, etc., are 
held. A day earlier to Gaiwi CaturtJil comes the Haratulihd ie., 
Parvatl and her companions. Images of these made of clay and 
painted brightly like the Ganapati images, are worshipped by 
women who remain without cooked food for the whole day and 
eat fruits and roots only'. 

Gauripdjd, Rsiparicarm and Gainipujan follow the installation of 
Ganapati. Tlic former is observed in honour of the ancient .sages 
as a fast, chielly by Brahman woimn. Nothing that is grown by 
the labour of cattle or any animal is eaten on this day. Gauripiijd 
is particularly popular among the peasantry. It is a dance festiv'al 
for them. Gaurl is the mother of Cianapati. 

PUrpaksa.—The second half of Bhddrapada is dedicated to ancestor 
worshiir. A day in this fortnight corresponding to the date on 
which one’s father breathed his last is selected for a special srdddJm 
cerc‘mony and rice balls (pindas) are offered to all dead elderly 
aircestors. The ninth day known as Avidhavd Navami is reserved 
as the anniversary' day for all female ancestors who died within the 
lifetime of their luLsbands and lest there be any mistake in proprtia- 
ing the spirits of the forefathers', the last day of Bhadfapada, called 
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Sarvapitii Amamsijd is set apart for invoking all of them and 
appealing to them for blessings. A collective sraddha ceremony for 
all is performed by the leader of the household. 

Navardtra and Do-sani.—The Navamtra festival is held in honour 
of goddess Ambii for nine days beginning with the first day of 
Asuin and ending with the tenth day which is known as Dasard or 
Vijaijadasmi. What is called ghatasthdpam is observed in almost 
all Hindu households in honour of Amba, Siva’s consort. An earthen 
pot is filled with water and a coconut is placed on top of it. It is 
planted on a heap of rice and is worshipped in the customary way. 
A string of flowers of varied colours is hung over the top of this 
jar, i.c. ghata for nine days. There are nine such strings and they 
are removed together on the tenth day. 

The 10th day, Vijatjddasami is one of the four most auspicious 
days of the year. Mvery article in the household that represents 
some important function or other is wor.sliipped. Artisans and men 
in similar vocations are particular about worshipping their tools on 
this au.spicious day. That is why it is also known as the At/tidhapuja 
day. If a family has preserved old relics of weapons like the sword, 
musket, shield etc., they are also worshipped. It is an auspicious 
day for children being put to school and to begin any new .stud\’. 
In the afternoon people go out to the boundary of the town or 
village, make a heap of dptd or sami twigs, worship it under the 
leadership of a priest and a leading citizen and afterwards exchange' 
the leaves among relatives and friends as gold. Younger people are 
expected to present this leafy gold to elders and recehe their bless¬ 
ings. In towns, a big ceremony like this being impossible, only 
social visits and exchange of apid leaves are gone through. Dasard 
was regarded as a day for beginning the campaigns of Mara^a 
troops for the ^eco^ery of their dues. Wrestling tournaments are 
held on this day in various places in the district. 

Navdiimi Pauniiind.~Thv full moon day of Asvina is called 
^'amnna Paainimd or Koidiiiri Faurnianx. It is considered as almost 
the end of the rainy season and fresh foodgrains ripen by this 
time. Ears of different grains are plucked and a decorative plait 
or arch is hung up at the entrance of a house after due worship. 
Symbolic eating of fresh foodgrains is also gone through. Goddess 
Lak.smi who symbolises plenty is regarded as going about on the 
night of this Pauniima uird expects everybody to be aw'ake and 
enjoying. She curses those who do not do so. People, therefore, 
keep on playing at dice or cards and even indulge in betting to 
the accompaniment of music. Sugared and saffroned milk is served 
to all. 

Divdli Fesfival.-}iy universal agreement, Divdli is the biggest 
of Hindu festivals and the illuminations that are to be seen in the 
households of all, whether rich or poor, are an index of universal 
rejoicing when Divdli comes. Now-a-days, wherever possible electric 
ilUmiinations are substituted for the old earthen lamps which were 
burnt in hundreds. They are called jMintis. No part of the house is 
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allowed to remain unilluminatcd. The festival begin.s on the dark 
13th of Asofn known as Dhanatmyodail. 

Everything is kept spick and span, sweet dishes of various kinds 
are prepared and women take a special perfumed bath. The turn 
of the men for a similar bath very early in the morning comes on 
the next day known as NarakacaturdaM. On this day Sri Kj-sna is 
said to have killed the demon Narakasura. The whole day is spent 
in merry making, everybody is in a real holiday mood, people wear 
new clothes and even sport ornaments and temples are visited. 
Fireworks at night is a special feature of this festival only. On the 
last day of Asvin i.e., Ativivdstjd- goddess Laksmi is worshipped in 
the presence of friends and guests and a prasad consisting of 
coriiuider seeds and gul is distributed besides pdnsupdri, perfume 
and rose water. Traders and shop keepers are very particular about 
this celebration. The next day is the first day of Kdrtika on .which 
the new year of the Vikrani Samvat era begins. Landlords, 
merchants and sdvkdrs worship their account books as it is the 
beginning of their commercial year. It is also called Balipratipadd 
On this day god Visnu as Vamana is said to have put down 
the demon king Bali. On tins day, wives wave a lamp before their 
husbands who in their turn make presents to them. The last day 
known as Yanxidwitiya or Bhdtibeej is the brother’s day. Every 
s’stcr waves a lamp before her brother or brothers and gets present. 
If the sister is married, the brother is expected to pay a visit to her 
house and give her a present. Divdli is the occasion when it is 
customary for scattered members of the family to get together at 
least once a year. 

Tulaswivdha.—The 12th day in the bright half of Kdrtika is known 
as Tulasivivdha day. Tire Ttilasl plant which is indi.spensable in 
the courtyard of every Hindu is married to Krsna with due cere¬ 
mony as if it was a human marriage. The Hindu marriage settle¬ 
ment season begins with this event and permission is regarded as 
universallv granted to people to eat fresh tamai'ind, avoids, and 
sugarcane. The first taste of it is given on this day. 

Makara Sankrdiifa.—The day on which the sun enters the Makara 
(the Zodiac sign of Capricornus) is a solar incident occurring on 
January 14 every year but on an uncertain tithi (lunar date) in the 
month of Pausa is celebrated the Makara Sankrdnta, It is marked 
with a feast in the morning and in the afternoon people exchange 
tilgul or halva made of sesamum and gul or sugar as friendly greet¬ 
ing of the season. The universal wish to maintain fraternal feelings 
is indicated by this exchange of .sweets. The day previous to 
Sankrdnta is called Bhogi. On this day it is customary to eat at 
daybreak a number of food articles in which ghee is a predominant 
ingredient. A preparation known as khicadi made of rice and mug 
pulse with the addition of a number of condiments and ghee is the 
main item in the menu. Newly married girls celebrate the day 
with a liberal distribution of some au.spicious articles to suvdsinis. 
It can be anything, useful and dainty, but usually it is some uni¬ 
form pot or pan, or cloth or grain. 
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Mdhaswamtra— On the 13th day of the second half of Magha CHAPtER 3. 

comes Mahilnvardtra which is devoted to a fast and worship of -^- 

Siva. The night is spent in singing devotional songs and a kirtan is Prople. 

Iierfonned in the Siva temple. Next morning a feast is held in which C(jmmunal Life. 
all participate, it it is a village. In some places, even a dramatic Festivals, 
performance is staged. Mahasivardtra is usually a community 
festival. 

Sitnpfi or f/o/i.—The last festival of the year is or Holt. In 

villages it is an occasion for general merry making for 
ten days especially for childreit and young people. Women 
completely abstain from the vulgar revelry that was associated with 
it in years gone by. From the fifth day of Fhdlouna, children and 
young men bum firewood and cowdung cakes in a heap and indulge 
in physical pastimes till late night. Hutusanl Purninm is the main 
day of the festival when the llolika goddess is worshipped with 
ceremony by a sillage leader and coconuts are offered to the fire. 

Even elderly men are present on this day and there is usually 
a musical concert with dance performances by professional dancing 
girls. There used to be much obscene and vulgar shouting, but 
under the influence of modem cdueation and ideas about decent 
behaviour, this practice has practically died out. In the towns tlie 
Holtkd festival has taken the form of .social gathering when lectures 
are delivered^ debates held and plays staged by amateurs. The 
next day known as DIniload is also observed as a holiday. 

This was a gala day for boisterous and mischievous elements for 
mudslinging and wayward, vulgar talk but now this has practically 
ceased. The 5th day of the dark half of Phdlguna is called Rotigw 
Paficatnl. Coloured water is .sprinkled on one another through 
a piston or even helter skelter and clothes are spoilt but that is to 
be taken as part of the game by everybody and no one makes 
a grievance of it. It is a day for sport events such as wrestling 
and other physical culture feats. Prizes are spontaneously offered 
to those wlio show special proficiency. 

Ptihlic /fo/)V/fl|/s.—Besides these religious holidays, the Republic 
Day (26th January)- Ambedkar Jayanti (14th April), Sivaji Jayanti 
(17 April), Maharastra Day (May J), Lokmanya Tilak Death 
Anniversary (August 1), and Independence Day (August 15), are 
celebrated as public holidays when government offices are also 
closed. 

The Bhils fonnerly liverl in hive-like huts cresting the tops of bhils. 
isolated hills to be crept into for a few week's and then left. Most 
of them still live in thatched huts, but leave them at once if disease 
breaks out or if the hamlet is found to be inauspicious, unlucky 
or haunted. Such of them as have settled down on the plains base 
stoned buildings, having walls of unburnt bricks and a roof of mud 
with a small verandah in front and divided inside into tvsm or three 
roonjs. Each household has some metal and a good many earthen 
vessels, a stone slab with a roller, a hand mill and a large knife 
for cutting vegetables, a charpoy or two with a bedding, a blanket 
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and a quilt made of pieces of clothes stitched together. Their posses¬ 
sions are a cow or a buffalo, a few fowls, a small fishing net, a bow 
and a good stock of arrows and sometimes a sword. Bhils living 
in the hills have scarcely any clothing except a piece of loin cloth 
and their women wear cf)arse tattered saris. The peasant Bhil wears 
a turban, a waist cloth and a coat imd their women have sadi with 
or without a bodice. 

The more civilised Bhils of the plains have complete birth, 
marriage and death ceremonies not differing much in detail from 
those practised by higher class Hindus. A marriage proposal has 
to be made by the bridgroom’s side tlrrough son)e intermediary. 
If the father of the girl agrees, the girl is brought out and seated 
among the guests from the bridegroom’s side and a packet of sweet¬ 
meats is given to her. Tliis done, they dine together and with the 
help of an astrologer a betrothal day is fixed. On the betrothal day, 
an astrologer, the boy, his father and other relations take a mdi, 
a bodice piece and sweetmeats and go to the girl’s house. A final 
announcement is made in the presence of pancas. The presents are 
given to the girl. The guests are entertained by the girl’s father. 
There is no fixed interval between betrothal and marriage. It may 
be a month or years. When in a position to meet marriage expenses, 
the boy’s father sends word to the girl’s father that he would shortl)' 
bring dowry or dahej called g/mn in Bhili language. The dowry 
is settled in a meeting of all and placed in a plate. An unmarried 
girl of the bride’s family puts red powder on it and on the brows 
of the bride and the groom. The bride is asked to sit on the boy’s 
father’s lap and he gives the .g/mn to her. After a feast the evening 
is spent in dance and music. Next day, the boy’s father fixes the 
marriage day in consultation with a family priest. What follows 
is very much akin to what obtains among other Hindu eastes. 

Bhils have so far allowed and practised polygamy but nowadays, 
there are only monogamous marriages. Widow marriage is also 
customarily allowed. When a man wishes to marry a widow, he 
sends some friend to urge his suit with the woman or her parents and 
relatives. If the proposal is accepted, the suitor takes to the woman’s 
house a sudt and a piece of bodice cloth, a head necklace and some 
boiled gram and sugar. The match is then settled. The man takes 
with him a few friends and materials for a feast and they share the 
food with a party of the woman’s relations. The woman dresses 
herself in the clothes brought to her and after the guests leave, she 
and her husband pass the night together. Next day, they start for 
some distant place, before daybreak and spend the whole day in 
the field, in some lonely place where friends send them food. Thest; 
widow marriages are often preceded by an elopement which, after 
the payment of a fee to the head of the community, are condoned 
by the parents and relations. A married woman can get a divorce 
and remarry the man of her choice provided the proposed husband 
is ready to pay to the first the money which he had spent af; the 
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time bf the Krst marriage of the woman. This divorce system is 
called jhaf’da. No particular disgrace seems to attach to the woman 
who has divorced more than one husband. 
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When a Bhil is about to die, his relatives distribute money among 
the poor in his name. After death his body is laid on a blanket or 
on a piece of cloth spread over a blanket. An earthen pot full of 
cold water is placed near the door of the house and the body is 
brought out, held in a sitting position outside the door and water 
is poured on it. Old clothes are taken off and a new piece of cloth 
is tied round loins. The body is laid on a bier and covered with 
a new sheet of white cloth. The face is left bare and the head 
is covered with a turban. Guldl is sprinkled over the face and some 
bread and cooked rice are tied together in a piece of cloth and 
laid on the bier. The dead body is neatly tied and taken to the 
burial place over the shoulders of four nearest relatives. In front 
of them the sons of the deceased walk, one of the chief mourneis 
carrying fire in an earthen jar and one of the others carrying an 
earthen jug ful of water. Half way to the grave, the bier is lowered 
and some of the cooked food is laid near a bush. The bearers change 
places and without any further halt, the body is earned to the 
burial ground. The bier is lowered and all the mourners help in 
digging a grave long enough for the body and to prevent its being 
opened by wild animals five or .six feet deep. The body is laid 
in the grave, the liead to the south and the arms stretched along 
either side. Cooked rice and bread are placed in the mouth and 
the body is sprinkled with water. Then the whole party sit round 
the grave so far off that they cannot see the body and the chief 
mourner throws a handful of earth on the corpse and then all joining 
cover the corpse with earth. A small trench is cut round the grave 
and water is poured in it. The bier is broken into pieces and 
burnt. The funeral party then goes to the nearest water place, 
bathes and accompanies the cliief mourner to his house. In front 
of his house a fire is lit and into it some woman’s hair is burnt and 
each of the mourners takes some neem leaves, throws them on the 
fire and passing his open palms through the smoke mbs them over 
his face. The mourners are now pure and return to their homes. 
On the third day, one of the women of the mourning househola 
rubs the right shoulders of the bier-bearers with oil, milk and cow- 
dung and washes them with neem twigs steeped in cow's urino. 
Then the four men bathe and are treated to a dinner. On the 
eleventh day the chief mourner goes to a river and gets his heard, 
head and face shaved. After taking a bath he makes a dough cow, 
sprinkles red powder on it and setting it in a banana leaf, l>ows to 
it and throws it into water. After one more bath he goes home. 
Either on the twelfth or the forty-fifth day a Kuinhhar (potter) 
is called and seven step hemp ladder called codhvdn is set against 
the wall of the house, the belief being that the soul of a head person 
may climb by the ladder to heaven. The family priest sits at the 
foot of the ladder and chants some verses from the purdnas and 
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The People. ladder was tied is then spread over with flour and a small plate 
with a piece of bread and cooked rice is laid over it. In the plate 
is placed a small water pot and by its side a lighted lamp covered 
by an empty bamboo basket with a cloth drawn over. On this day 
a big feast is given to relatives and friends, but before beginning 
it, five mouthfuls are burnt near the basket. The burial rites for 
a woman are the same as those for a man. In the case of a child, 
its father carries the body in his arms and buries it. The seventh 
day is celebrated by a feast. In rare cases Bhils are also known to 
Inirn their dead bodies. 

Bhils, from place to place, differ in their religious beliefs and 
practices. Some of the wildest tribes worship only the tiger god 
or Vaghdev. Most are devotees of the Mata and Mahadev. 
Others worship local deities like Khandoba, Kanhoba, Bahiroba 
and Sitalamata, the small-pox goddess. Almost all worship the 
spirits of their ancestors and believe in sorcery, witchcraft and 
omens, 

Vanjaris. What holds good in the case of Bhils generally holds good in the 
case of other unsettled tribes, the Vanjaras, Varlis, Kolis and Tadvis. 
Varljara or Vafijari is a corrupt form of Vanaedra i.e. moving about 
in the forests. Caran also comes from the same root. Gowar means 
a cowkeeper and Bhusar means a grain carrier. Similarly Lamaii 
means a carrier of salt, lamria. Most of these have lost their time 
honoured occupations and they have mostly settled down as agri¬ 
culturists. Vanjaras once wandered about with their flocks of oxen 
over vast areas. Their business was to bring bullocks from Malva, 
to load them with wheat and go from place to place to sell it. They 
went down the ghats, even to the Kohkan districts. Once they used 
to carry their wares to Surat, Navsari and Kalyan in the west and 
Nemad, Nagpur and Jabalpur in the north and east, with their 
bullocks packed and in bands or armies of thousands, but the 
growth of transport facilities like railways and metalled roads nearly 
killed their trade. Now one rarely sees a tattdd i.e. a caravan of 
Vaiijara families camping from place to place in their coarse tents 
with bullocks. 

There are ten divisions among the Vanjaras and they differ widely 
in their habits, though they are said to be alike in temper 
brave, proud, spiteful and touchy. Though generally well-behaved, 
the wandering, Vanjaras were often mider police suiveillance. 
They mostly worship B^aji or Khandoba. Their priests are 
Brahmans, They observe all Hindu holidays but Gokul Astarni 
is their favourite. Some of the divisions eat together but do not 
intermarry. Every settlement of the Vanjaras has its hereditary 
headman who is called Naik who acts as arbitrator in caste disputes, 
He also used to direct the movements of the caravan while travel¬ 
ling. If any old family has no suitable representative for being 
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elected Naik, a fresh man of some rich and good family is chosen. 
On election he is presented a turban and clothes in token of allegi¬ 
ance. At every council meeting the Naik is the president, with 
ten or twelve members who must be adult males. Witnesses come 
in regular order and give their evidence one after another. The 
council never adjourns but rises only after giving a decision, if even 
it is at the sacrifice of their regular work. 

Among wandering Vanjaras, children are often born away from 
their villages and in the absence of midwives, women attend to the 
delivery and no ceremonies are performed. Afterwards when the 
caravan meets a Brahman, a council is called. The time of the 
child’s birth is explained to him and he fixes the name of the child. 
Among settled families, when a child is bom, they beat drums, fire 
guns and distribute sugar among relatives and friends. On the 
fifth day women worship the Sathl. Marriageable age differs widely 
among the various divisions of Vanjaras. Among some girls are 
married even at the age of twelve while among others it is even 3U. 
But of late among all girls are fairly grown up at the time of 
marriage. The wedding ceremony is simple enough. Two days 
before a marriage takes place, the boy and girl are rubbed with 
turmeric. On the marriage day they are seated side by side on 
low wooden stools, the girl on the bgy’s left and the hems of 
their garments are tied to the accompaniment of music. Priests 
repeat auspicious verses and women on both sides sing songs and 
sprinkle handful of jowar on the couple’s heads. The ceremony 
closes with an interchange of clothes. On the second day the couple 
is bathed together, the women standing around them sing songs 
while the lx)y and the girl splash water on each other. After this 
the fathers interchange presents of turbans and waist clothes. On 
the third day, there is a great feasting and if the priest is present 
he is pelted with onions and cowries. Another feast brings the cere¬ 
mony to a close, the bride going with her husband and his people. 
Most divisions of vanjaras allow marriage of widows. 

Wlien a Vanjaia dies, most of the funeral rites and obsequies are 
like those of the Bhils, except that the dead bodies of Vanjaras are 
burnt on the banks of nearest streams. In the case of a woman, 
kumkum instead of guldl is used to anoint the corpse. Children, 
however, are buried. 

The Carans among Vafij^as are a somewhat distinctive group. 
Tliey are strong and good looking. The men take a special 
pride in their looks. They wear their hair long and are 
fairer skinned than the Bhil or the ordinary Kunbi. They 
generally carry a comb and looking glass in the folds of their white 
turbans. They have generally well-set white teeth, full bps, large 
eyes, hair with a brownish or yellowish tinge, straight noses 
and a bright look. Their women are pretty enough. Their 
oiled and plaited hair is filled with dirt and dust while the 
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- Their petticoats more- often than not book like well-worn quilts. 

The People. women’s tight fitting bodices, the full petticnats, their silver 

Van.tarh. ornaments, plaited into their hair and falling over their cheeks, 
their huge silver anklets with jingling bells and the tiers of ivory 
bracelets lend them a strangely picturesque appearance. Since they 
have taken to agriculture, they are good cultivators and many have 
become prosperous. Widow remarriage is allowed among them, 
the rule being that as far as possible a woman should not leave 
any oflFsprings in the family into which she was married. When 
a woman becomes a widow, her husband’s younger brother has 
a claim over her for wifehood. The ca.ste council meets and the 
fact is duly noted but no ceremonies arc considered necessary. 
If there is no younger brother or one refuses to take her, the next 
male relative is called upon to take her as his wife. They acknow¬ 
ledge all Hindu gods. They have no regular priests, but they respect 
Brahmaias and employ them to conduct their religious ceremonies. 

Muslims. According to the Census of 1961 the Muslim population of Dhulia 
numbers 76,040 (Males .‘1(S,894; Females 37,146). This is nearly 
5-56 per cent, of the total population. Most of these are classified 
as Sayyads, Saikhs, Pathans and Moghals. Apart from these, there 
are sections of population among Muslims who go by the names 
of their traditional occupations like Attars, Manias, Nalbands and 
Tambolis. Most of these were originally Hindus but after conversion 
to Islam, whether voluntarily or under duress, they adopted the 
family name of Sayyad, Saikh or Pathaij from the religious, military 
or civil leader under whom they were converted. Except 
the Sia Bohoras and Khojas and a fc;w who have become Wahrdus, all 
profess to be Sunnis. In common behaviour and even in appearance, 
they are like their Hindu •brethren in various callings and 
occupations. 

The community of traders of Dawoodi Bohoras who are Sids of 
the IsWmid sect and followers of the Mullaji Saheb who had formerly 
his headquarters at Surat have now shifted to Bombay, With 
a strain of Arab and Persian blood in some of them, they are chiefly 
descendants of converts of Nagars and Bani^ of North Gujarat. 
They are easily distinguished from other Muslims- by their small 
tightly bound white or golden turbans and skuU caps as also by 
their flowing white robes and loose trousers widening from the 
ankles upwards and fastened round the waist into puckers with 
a string. Their language is Gujarati. They marry among themselves. 
In most important towns they have their own mosques ; they do 
not attend Sunni mosques. The Mulla conducts their marriage, 
death and other ceremonies. ,Bohoras are supposed to pay an 
annual contribution of one fifth of their incomes to the Mullaji S^eb. 
They are all traders dealing chiefly in iron and hardware goods. 

Marriage Among Dhulia Muslims offers of marriage come from the parents 
and of the marriageable boy. The boy’s father first spots a girl and 
Morals. father is willing both of them consult the Kazi and the 
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Maulvi over the birth stars of the boy and the girl. - There' Is 
nothing like prohibited degrees preventing marriages. First cousins 
are joined in wedlock, the only restriction being that the bride and 
the groom must not have fed at the breasts of the same mother. 
If the stars are found favourable, they settle as to what'the boy’s 
father should pay the girl’s father as dowry for the girl. The girl’s 
father usually spends the sum on the marriage. If both parties are 
well off, no such transactions take place. Girls of poor and middle 
class families are married earlier but among the rich marriages are 
usually delayed over finding suitable matches. Caste endogamy 
and observation of some Hindu marriage customs still prevail, 
particularly in rural areas among the unsophisticated. Betrothal 
usually takes place a year before the wedding. A Kazi is present 
at the betrothal. On this occasion which is usually a selected auspi¬ 
cious hour, the bridegroom sends a bride the present of a green 
coloured sadi and bodice piece to match and an ornament like the 
todas, to be worn on the anklets and he receives in return from the 
bride’s father a turban, a ring and a cloth piece. When the wedding 
day approaches, a pandal is erected in front of the house and the 
muhurtamedh is planted just as Hindus do. 'The rajjaka ceremony 
is performed at night, the main item of which is redtal of songs 
in praise of god and beating of drums by women of the household 
and relatives and often by professional players. While this revelry 
goes on, gulgiilds and rahims^ heaped in a pyramid shape in two 
big plates are kept, the former by the bride and the latter by the 
groom. Gulgulds are small stuffed wheat cakes and rahims are 
boiled rice flour balls made with milk, sugar and rose water. After 
offering red cotton cord, flowers and burnt incense to the pyramids 
of these sweets, they are broken and the cakes and balls are 
distributed among the women. Next day, a woman with her husband 
alive marks the groom’s clodies with turmeric paste. This is done 
without the knowledge of the boy and is therefore known as corhalad. 
This is followed in the evening by sdvhalad i.e., public turmeric 
ceremony in which the bride and the groom are rubbed with turmeric 
paste, each separately and one after the other. This is followed by 
the biydpari feast at which incense is burnt in the name of Allah 
and the bride and the groom pray and salute all present. Friends 
and relatives make presents of clothes to the parents of the bride 
and the groom. This is akin to the aher custom among Hindus. 
A feast of puldv (special rice cooked with mutton) or mutton and 
capdti is served to the guests. The next ceremony is telmendi i.e. 
applying oil and henna paste. This is brought from the bride’s 
house by her sister or by some one who is like a sister. She sits 
behind a curtain and rubs it on the groom’s palms and gets a money 
present. The remaining henna paste is then applied to the palms 
and soles of the bride. 

Muslim marriages are usually solemnised at ni^t. About 10 
O’clock, the groom’s kinsmen and friends seat him on horseback and 
accompany him in procession to the bride’s house. 'The groom 
dressed in a jdmd i.e., a long coat and a mandU (turban) and a cloak 
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af Jasmine or similar white flowers is thrown on his body from top 
to toe. The procession reaches the marriage pandal or hall and 
processionists are received by the bride’s kinsmen and seated. The 
Kazi is then called to register the marriage. Two male agents called 
Vakils arid two witnesses, one for the bride and one for the groom, 
stand before the Kazi and declare that they have agreed to the 
proposed marriage and are ready to hear evidence. Before making 
this declaration, they approach the bride, formally repeat the name 
and age of the bridegroom and ask her whether she is willing to 
accept him as her married partner. After she has given her assent, 
they declare it to the Kazi and the guests present. The Kazi then 
asks the groom and the bride’s father to sit facing each other and 
hold each other’s right hand and registers the marriage. The sum 
stipulated as dowry to the girl is also registered. The bridegroom 
announces before all present that he has taken the bride for hi.s 
wife with the said sum of dowry. The bride’s father repeats the 
announcement. This done, the groom embraces his father-in-law 
and salutes every one present. Then there is a music and dance 
party till early hours of the next day. About day-break the bride’s 
brother calls the bridegroom to the women’s apartment. The new 
couple is asked to sit side by side on a raised seat and look into 
each o'her’s face. While they are thus seated the Kazi 

takes a little sugar, puts it on the bride’s right shoulder 

and asks ihe groom whether he finds the sugar sweeter 

than his wife. He says the sugar is sweet, but the wife 

is sweeter than sugar and die Koran is the sweetest. The couple 
look at each other’s face in a mirror, place their hands on the backs 
of either and make a bov/ to Allah five times. If they are literate, 
they read the chapter on Islam from the Koran. The bride then 
leaves the groom who stays in the pandal or hall till the vardt or 
home-going procession time. In this procession it is customary to 
seat the bride in a carriage and the groom riding a horse escorts 
his wife home. When they reach the front gate of their house, 
they are welcomed by the groom’s sisters and cousins who before 
letting him go in, take his promise that he would give his daugjiter 
in marriage to a son of one of them. Although most Muslims are 
monogamous, plurality of wives is allowed. 

Most Muslims do not attend the mosque daily for prayers, but 
they do so on occasions like Ramzan and Bakri~Id. Yet they are 
particular to join public prayers and most of them fast during 
Ramzan. The traditional religious functionaries of the Muslims 
are the Kazi who now chiefly acts as the Marriage register, the 
Khatib or preacher, the Mulla or Maulaha that is priest and the 
Mujawar, beadle. Even these officers have now almost disappeared 
and the mosque services are now led by any learned or prominent 
man or Maulavi who is usually a lawyer. 'The Banji who cries Alld 
ho Akbar five times a day from the turret of the mosque and calls 
the faithful to the prayers is invariably employed even in the hum¬ 
blest of mosques. Muslims believe In pirs or saints to whom they 
pray for children or for health and offer sacrifices and gifts to them. 
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It is the aspiration of every Muslim to become a hdji by making a hdj 
i.e. pilgrimage to Mecca and bow to the K&aba but few can afford 
to do so. 

Muslims believe in Satvai like Hindus for on the sixth day of the 
birth of a child, a silver human tooth and a small silver sickle are 
worshipped as her symbol. The tooth and the sickle are placed 
in a winnowing fan with a platter containing the heart and head 
of a goat and boiled rice, some coconut kernel, two betel leaves, 
a betel-nut and a marking-nut with a needle through it for the 
Satvm to write the fate of the newly bom. A feast is given to 
friends and relatives. The family is regarded as ceremonially un¬ 
clean for forty days after child birth. The mother is given a cere¬ 
monial bath on that day and a new dress is given to her. She is 
also given new glass bangles. Feasts of pulav and banga {ie, rice 
and mutton respectively cooked together and separately) are given 
to friends and kinsmen. In the evening the child is given new 
little clothes and its hands and feet are decorated with silver trinkets. 

Women gather near the cradle, rock it and give the child a name 
which is chosen by the Kazi in conformity with the position of the 
stars at the time of its birth. Before naming the child, a piece of 
sandalwood is wrapped in a napkin, waved about the cradle and 
passed from one woman to another with the words, ‘Take this moon 
and give the sun’. After repeating this several times, they lay the 
piece of wood by the side of the babe and name the child. 

An important Muslim sacrament for males is circumcision or Circumcision. 
suntd. It is performed at any time between a male child’s third 
and twelfth year, but it is always thouglit that the younger the age, 
the better it is for the cliild. The ceremony, if elaborately gone 
through, may extend over three or four days. A pandal is erected 
as on the occasion of a wedding and the boy to be circumcised 
is rubbed with turmeric paste for two days. A biydpari feast is held 
on the second day when women, friends and relations are invited 
and five women with their husbands alive are asked to fast and are 
treated to a special dinner after the fast is over. On the third day, 
the boy is given a ceremonial bath, dressed in jdmd and a sultdni 
sera i.e., a veil made of net-work of flowers and is taken in a proces¬ 
sion to the mosque to offer prayers. On return home, after midday 
meals, he is seated on a raised seat and the barber who is called 
Nabi (prophet) or Khalifa (ruler) calls out ‘Din Din’ and skil¬ 
fully performs the circumcision. Next day the barber washes the 
wovmd, turns up the foreskin with a wooden instrument called 
ghodi and applies oil to the wound. He is given a suitable fee for 
his services. In most families, the ceremony is finished in a day. 

In.stead of going to the mosque, the ceremony is also performed 
at home in the presence of a Kari. The wound heals in about two 
weeks. To celebrate the recovery also, a feast is given, but the 
tendency of late is to cut down the ceremony to the shortest duration 
possible and not much fuss is made about it. The Bismilld (Initiator) 
and akim (sacrifice) are now-a-days not much cared for, partly 
owing to ignorance of the scripture and partly because of poverty. 
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Bituying the dead is invariably the custom among Muslims. When 
a Muslun dies, some near relations accompanied by a MuUa purdiase 
a shroud 75 feet long for a man and 90 feet long for a woman and 
other things necessary for a funeral viz., rose water, scents, sulphurate 
of antimony, frankincense and yellow earth and a flowemet when the 
dead person is a female. The dead body is washed with hot water 
boUed with bor and promegranate leaves and then with soap nut 
water and laid on the back on a wooden board. The Mulla writes 
the creed about the greatness of Allah from the Koran in aloe powder 
on the chest and forehead of the dead and puts pieces of camphor 
at all joints of the body. The body is then wrapped in a shroud 
and placed in a bier called jandjd and taken to the graveyard. 
While going there all mourners who are only men recite Kalmd-i 
Sahddat and verses from the Koran. The bearers keep on constantly 
changing. At the Idga, prayer place, everybody prays. The corpse 
is then taken to the grave and buried. Eveiybody helps by throwing 
in some earth. The grave is closed and retiring forty paces from 
there, they again pray for the dead. These prayers are called 
khdtmds, last prayers. All come back to the house of the dead, 
repeat the khdtmds and go home. No food is cooked in the home 
of the dead on this day. It is provided by others. On the third 
day, there is the zidrdt when flowers and sabjd are placed on the 
whitewashed grave. Feasts are held on the fortieth day. Maulad 
i.e., reading of the Koran are gone through. The MuUa is paid for 
his services in connection with the funeral. On this day, a garland 
of flowers is kept hanging from the centre of the roof on a large 
platter filled with a number of savoury dishes. Tlie mourners 
bum incense before the platter and offer prayers for the soul of the 
dead. At the funeral feast, tobacco is not tabooed but no pan is 
eaten. Muhammedan law prescribes only one form of mourning in 
the case of the head of the house viz., his widow should remain in 
strict seclusion. This lasts for four months and ten days. 

According to the 1961 Census there are 3,23,075 houses in the 
district. Of these 2,70,054 are in rural areas and 53,021 in urban 
areas. These houses include 2,29,693 dwelhngs of which 1,92,617 
are in rural and 37,076 in urban areas. 

There are two chief styles of houses in the district, the flat roofed 
and the tiled. Tiled roofs were once confined to villages north of 
the Tapi river but they became universal in course of time by 
the end of the last century. In the towns tiled roofs were the 
order but during the thirties, forties and fifties of the present century 
cement concrete construction with a terrace above has become the 
fashion in keeping with the vogue in several other urban centivs 
of the country. Slowly they are getting into fashion even in villages. 
Baked bricks are used everywhere, whereas unbaked, sun-dried 
bricks were used for old houses which were mostly flat-roofed. 
Mud and mortar are both used. The window frames, doorposts are 
generally of teak or nim wood and often the door panels and 
window shutters are of mango wood. Stone is scarcely used except 
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for foundation. Houses are usually built facing north or south and CHAPTER 3. 

in some villages there is said to exist a prejudice against eastern- 

or western fronts for houses. People. 

Homk Life. 

A trader’s house has a verandah or ofd, which if he is a retail Houses and 
trader, is turned into his shop. Inside the verandah is the sitting Housing, 
room and beyond the sitting room the dining hall in the middle 
and three rooms on each side. Among the side rooms to the left 
of the hall are the office room, the shrine, the lying in room and 
to the right a treasure room and two store rooms one of which is 
used as kitchen. Behind this group comes the back verandah with 
privy in one comer. There is usually a back or a side door. 

A well-tO'do village Patil’s house has a large gate, with a ward 
room on either side where the watchman sleeps and kit is piled or 
where offli e work is done. Then comes a yard with a central well 
and cattle sheds on either side or all round. Then a flight of steps 
leads to the first door and a long house, with first, a sitting room, 
where swings or zoolas are kept and a dining room with two rooms 
on either side. In such houses cattle enter by the front door. The 
bulk of the peasant’s houses are of the superior type of dhaba houses 
or inferior type of houses known as chappars. A dhaba house is 
said to last for many years if it is kept in good repairs. ’The walls 
of clay and chopped grass or straw thoroughly kneaded under 
buffalo’s feet taper slightly and average from 18 to 22 inches in 
thickness. The flat or nearly flat roof rests on strong teakwood beams 
wliich mn from wall to wall. Over the beams is laid a layer of 
strong branches of trees and a coating of dried sugarcane leaves, 
the whole with a gentle slope to one of the corners where a wooden 
spout throws off the water several feet from the foundation of 
the wall. 

Ilie chappar type of houses have either clay walls or merely 
a thick fence of cotton stalks or other wattled bows, The roof 
is made of long grass tied neatly to a bamboo frame work with 
an intricate layer of pahs leaves in the middle of the grass so 
as to make the roof perfectly waterproof. Over the thatch, split 
millet stems are sometimes laid to make it look like tiles. Generally 
Kolis, Bhils, Vanj^as and Mahars live in such huts. 

The tendency, however, whether in towns or in villages of late 
is to go in for puced construction and the use of burnt bricks cement 
and concrete is getting increasingly popular. The only restriction 
on such construction is ability to spend or facility of securing 
required materials. It is not unusual to notice such houses even in 
villages having a population of not more than a thousand. They 
are small and bungalow type and well-ventilated in keeping with 
modem architectural standards. Such houses are provided with 
furniture like chairs, table, sofas, cots, cupboards, radio sets, musical 
instruments etc., according to taste and ability. Steel furniture is 
also making headway in towns and even in villages. 
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The staple food of practically all sections of Dhulia is jowar bread. 
Wheat and rice also occupy a considerable proportion. Rice now 
being produced in some taluks of Dhulia with the help of lift 
irrigation is getting more and more pi^ular and its presence in 
the menu is regarded as a sign of superior living. Vegetables locally 
grown and imported and bananas which are grown on a very large 
scale in the neighbouring district of Jalgahv also form part of the 
diet of people particularly of those living in towns. The cooking 
and dressing style may differ according to tradition and taste in the 
different communities but as in other matters, the standard is laid 
by the towns people and it may be paid to conform to the standard 
that obtains in places like Poona and Nasik. The service of food 
in public, well kept hotels of these places may be regarded as 
prescribing the standard menus for dinners and lunches. 

Tlie main difference in the eating iiabits of the people is deter¬ 
mined by the consideration of their being vegetarians or non¬ 
vegetarians. Among the former may be included Brahmans, Marva- 
dls Jains and Banias. In respect of non-vegetarians it may be pointed 
out lhat as meat and fish are not easily procmrable most of them are 
not habitual meat-eaters. It is only on festive oecasions or in some 
cases once or twice a week that they take meat diet. This is true 
even about Muslims and Marathas who are particularly fond of 
mutton. Fresh fish is a rare commodity but dried fish that comes 
from Bombay forms part of the diet of the peasantry and village 
folk almost daily. Hindus scrupulously abstain from beef and 
Muslims from pork, though they may take mutton, eggs and fowl. 
Milk and ghee form part of the diet of vegetarians but even they 
can ill-afford it in these days. A .spicy kadhl i.e., buttermilk boiled 
with salt and spices is a favourite dish of all people in Dhulia 
district. Almost all classes of people have taken to tea in the morn¬ 
ings and the afternoons. 


The pastoral, labouring and agricultural communities take three 
meals a day consisting of jowar bread, onions, split pulses, some 
vegetables, garlic and groundnut cutney made with salt and chillis. 
Breakfast, lunch and supper come early in the morning before 
setting out to work, at midday and between 7 and 9 p.in. respec¬ 
tively. The urban population takes rivo meals with a tiffin in the 
afternoon. In the case of the towns people, there may be some 
luxurious items like pickles and preserves and jams and occasionally 
some sweets in the daily diet. Milk c-urds and ghee may be 
there according to meaius and the quantity of rice and wheat may 
be larger than that of jowar. Otherwise there cannot be said to 
be much ol difference in the diet of rural and urban people. 

Dress. The articles of dress of Dhulia Hindus are not particularly different 
from those of people in other parts of Mahar^tra. The manner 
in which some of these articles are worn may differ slightly accord¬ 
ing to community or tradition. Hindus having a Gujarati descent 
have kept to the way of wearing the dhoti that their ancestors 
followed not only decades but even centuries ago. The kurtd or 
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sadra has undergone many changes due to varying fashions or styles CHA]PTEli 3- 
but the material has remained the same viz., coarse cotton piece- ———. 

goods. The old fashioned heavy, white folded turban has now pcopte. 

remained only among the agricultural folk and the upper doth Home Life. 
piece worn over the shirt or coat is almost extinct. The dhoti and ®*'«**" 
kurta, however, continue to be a common wear among the dderly 
people. 

Among the younger people, however, the dhoti is getting rarer 
even among the rural population. The loose pyjama, half pants and 
the pants have practically banished the dhotis. The terylene, terycot 
and terywool cloth is also becoming fashionable. During the British 
rule, the western mode of clothes including the neckties had become 
very fashionable in the cities and towns but its glamour has now 
altogether vanished and the only remains of that dress, commonly to 
be noticed are the pants and shirt and of late the bush-shirt or the 
buSh-coat. The old upame, sadra, bardbandi, kopri, angarkhd and 
dngta are rarely seen. The head dress has almost gone and going 
bare-headed anywhere is becoming fashionable. The Gandhi caps 
persist among the village people. The made-up turban, folded turban, 
rumal, patka, sofa, tend to become historical relics. They are re¬ 
surrected on some social, festive occasions, but even that has ceased 
to be a necessity. In winter some warm clothing is used according 
to necessity and means, the woollen blanket known as ghohgadi 
being the resort of agriculturists. In home wear, the dhoti has 
been largely replaced by the loose pyjama among the townfolk 
but the course dhoti persists in the villages and among peasant and 
labouring population. 

A full nine-yard sadi and a bodice of similar material constitute the 
dress of grown-up women whether in rural or in urban areas. The 
manner of wearing the sadi slightly differs as between the village folk 
and the towns people. That is due to the necessities of the occupations 
in which they are employed. While a peasant woman will wear the 
sadi with more tidiness and in close fitting manner, the urban woman 
will wear it somewhat loosely and the material would be of finer 
counts. The skirt of the sadi in the former case will cover the head 
of the peasant woman, but the urban woman will let it hang on her 
shoulder or wear it across the shoulder. Sadis of five or sis yards 
length have become fashionable of late among younger women and 
girls and they are worn cylindrically with a parkar (p^icoat) inside. 

Polkas and blouses of different cuts are also getting fashionable and 
in the towns frocks and skirt blouses are coming into vogue in thd 
case of girls. 

For babies whether boys or girls, a cap known as topre or kuhcade 
is considered essential. Ahgdis and jhablis are used for the body. 

For children, the style of dress is the same, though dress material in 
their case may be somewhat fine, soft and cotton or woollen accord¬ 
ing to seasonal requirements. 

The ornaments worn by the women in the towns and those worn Oinaiaeiits. 
by women in the nural areas by peasairt or working class women 
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present a wide difference. Women in towns prefer to have light 
and delicate articles while those in villages wear heavy and rather 
crude products of workmanship. Gold ornaments would be seen 
only occasionally and in only very well-to-do families like those of 
Patils, Desmukhs and Caudharis. Others wear only silver trinkets 
on hands and feet and even other limbs of the body. They might 
even be of brass and nickel. Glass beads and glass bangles would 
be profusely worn. Towns women also consider these a necessity 
however rich they may be. Women in towns would be sparing in 
tlieir use, though in this respect fashions go on changing. Many 
educated women are now found putting on as many as eight or 
ten gold bangles, of course, of delicate make on only one of their 
hands and on another only a wrist watch, may be with a gold chain. 
Gold ornaments still hold sway among the well-to-do and even 
educated classes and besides giving prestige to a family, they are 
looked upon as insurance in emergencies. Those who can afford it 
go in for ornaments of pearls and precious stones also. Tlie introduc¬ 
tion of cultured pearls from Japan has made it easier to use articles 
made of pearls like bangles and various styles of necklaces. Similarly, 
the invasion of ‘Czechoslovak’ jewellery has made it possible for 
girls and women to satisfy their craze for bright and dazzling beads 
and ear-rings at cheap prices. 

Not long ago, it was fashionable for men also to adorn their bodies 
with ornaments and it was not rare to see men who flaunted 
a bhikabdli on one of their ears, usually right ear. It was usually of 
two pearls with a green or red stone between them or three pearls 
strung together by a thin gold wire. But this decoration is now 
fmely seen. A gold or pearl kanthd with an emerald pendant was 
a favourite ornament among rich men and may still be seen in some 
landlord or savkar families. Rings of various styles of gold and often 
With one or otlier of the precious stones inset arc the only ornaments 
now fashionable among men. Buttons, links, studs, collar-pins or tie¬ 
pins of real or artificial gold appear to be the new fashion and wrist 
watch has usurped the place of the old pod or solkadi. Among the 
rural folk, silver ornaments and silver kargotds to be worn round the 
waist are popular. 

Even among women, the craze for decorating almost every limb 
has faded out. Formerly the hair used to be laden with a number 
of gold ornaments and the ankles with heavy silver wear including 
something for the toes also. For the hair oiJy flowers are now conside¬ 
red enough among the sophisticated city people. Ear-rings of 
pearls or other real or artificial stones are fashionable. The Tnangajttsu- 
tra made of gold and black glass beads is considered an indispensable 
item in case of married women with their husbands living among Hin¬ 
dus, just like the kumkum mark on the forehead- Various styles of 
gold necklaces or ornaments of gold and pearls are in current use. 
Gold bangles of various styles are popular and in rich families, they 
are made of pearls and precious stones also. For special occasions, 
ornaments round the arms known as vdnki are worn. A nose-ring was 
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once considered absolutely essential, as important for married women 
with their husbands living as mangalasutra, but the same importance 
is not attached to this ornament now. It is used only on special 
festive occasions of late. Decorating children with various little 
trinkets is fashionable such as bindlis round the wrist, hansali round 
the neck and sdnkhli as a necklace. Gold is used for these articles 
but among the poor it is silver. Most ornaments are common among 
women of all communities including Muslims, though styles for nose¬ 
rings and ear-rings may difFer. Among the Bhils and others, big and 
profuse glass bead necklaces are popular as also silver bangles. 


CHAPTER 3. 

The Peoplei. 

Home Life. 
Ornaments. 


Various indoor and outdoor games as well as musical and dance Games and 
performances form part of the peoples’ cultural life in any region. In Recreation. 
Dhulia, there are various such forms, traditional as well as newly 
adopted ones. The following is a brief description of them with their 
peculiarities 


Infants and children of early age are more interested in toys than 
in games which involve some intelligence or physical exercise. Babies 
who are susceptible to the influence of sound are fascinated by any¬ 
thing that jingles. Similarly colour works as a charm to them and 
so wooden or metal rattles with bright colour attracts them. All 
kinds of pipes, whistles, drums, tambourines are their initial play¬ 
things, Then come dolls and moving articles like trains, steamships, 
motor cars wwked by springs or drawn by strings. Toy horses, 
elephants, lions etc., amuse them. These used to be wooden but are 
also made of tin and are brightly painted. 

When children reach the age of walking and running, they take to 
such simple games as Mvdsivi which involves chasing and touching. 
One of the groups of children at play becomes a chaser and others 
run about. The chase is simple. The player who is touched becomes 
the chaser and the merry-go-round goes on until they are all tired. 
Swings are popular among children especially girls who sing little 
rhymes and songs as they enjoy the swing go forward and backward. 
Higli jumps, low jumps and somesaults {goldntl udt) are more 
popular with boys. During childhood, mimicry or imitation plays 
a large part even in the game pattern. Horse-driving, engine-driving, 
palanquin-bearing, playing at school i.e. imitating the teacher are 
great attractions. Girls indulge in doll marriages and housekeeping. 
These games have no set rules but they are played in a team spirit, 
every player having some function to perform. 


Ghocld-ghoda, playing at horse, is played in many ways. One way 
is for two diUdien to stand one behind the other. The garment of 
the one in front being held by the other behind and both of them 
running, make one a horse and the other a horseman. Another way 
is to pass a rope from the back of the neck of the child playing the 
liorse and it being held in one hand by another playing the driver 
with a whip in other hand. Or one child may crawl on all fours and 
let another child use it as its mount. Even a single child plays at 
horse by passing a stick between its two legs and holding its one 
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extremity in its hands and allowing the other to rest on the ground. 
Agaga4i or playing at train only means that a number of children 
stand in a line, one behind the other, each holding the garment of 
the one in front of the other. The engine is the foremost child and 
the rest are wagons and bogies. One of the children is a guard in 
charge of the train. It stops or speeds up according to his whisftles. 
PMkhi or palanquin is usually played by three. Two children stand 
face to face with their arms locked up with each other’s and the 
third child sits in the square formed by the arms of the other two, 
with its arms resting on the shoulders of the other two. Children 
everywhere are ingenious enough to devise variations of all these 
games. 

Somewhat older children play a number of chase and tag games. 
Blind man’s buff and hide and seek known as andhali kosimbir and 
lapai^dv are quite popuhir. Cappdav is a tag game with the 
restriction that the chaser cannot touch a player who sits down and 
the squatter cannot get up unless helped by some other player who 
is on his feet by lending his hand to the squatter. In all chase and 
tag games, the player who is tagged becomes the chaser and the 
game starts afresh. Playing at marbles, the top and kite-flying are 
also quite popular. Hitting one marble with another by the help 
of the middle finger whatever the distance between the two marbles 
and taking correct aim constitute the essential skill in this game. 
Spinning the top is not a competitive game. A single person can 
enjoy it. The Sankrdnti festival is the season for kite-flying in which 
even grown-up people join. Two boys so handle the kite when up in 
the sky as to cut each other’s thread. For these tournaments 
a special thread called manja is used. It is treated with powdered 
glass and gum. 

Gwies. Games which involve physical exercise have an attraction for 
grown-up boys. A simple game in which any number can join and 
can go on indefinitely is hdddbddi and rdpdrdpi. A soft ball made 
from rags or rubber is tossed up in the air for all to catch. 'The 
player who catches it tries to hit any other player with the ball. 
Whoever is hit tries to hit others. Tobd is also a simple game. A well 
knotted piece of cloth is taken by a player. Other players are seated 
in a circle. The player with the piece of cloth called Tobd runs 
around and places it quietly behind the back of some one and keeps 
on running. If the boy behind whom it is kept is not alert and does 
not notice and catch hold of the tobd, it is taken up by the boy 
making the round who beats the sitting boy with it till he makes a full 
rotmd and the victim resumes his seat. In vdghbakri, one of tire 
players is assigned the role of tiger and another that of the shepherd. 
The rest are all lambs. The lambs line up beliind the shepherd, each 
holding the one in front by the waist. 'The shepherd hands a piece 
of cloth for the protection of his lambs and keeps on beating the 
tiger with it. His work is to capture each of the lambs despite 
beating. 
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Girls participate in sudi games as blind man's buff, hide and seek 
and chapaddr, but some games are peculiar only to them, as for 
instance sdgargote. This is a sedentary game. Big round seeds, 
paddles or shreds of pottery serve as ready material. Five or any 
suitable odd number of these are thrown up into the air and the 
player attempts to catch as many of them as possible on the back 
of her palms. These are again hurled up and caught in both the 
palms. Another way of playing at sdgargote is to throw all the pieces 
on the ground, pick one of these, toss it in the air and before catching 
it again, pick up one, two or three or more, all at once. Passing feet 
through a string thrown up in the air but held by the hands at the 
extremities is a clever feat much engaged by girls. Songtyd, played 
with dice or cotories were once very popular but carrom has now 
replaced them to a certain extent. Phugdyd is a game that is played 
in pairs or sometimes by four girls. The girls stand facing each 
other, keep their feet together with two or three inches between 
the toes, cross arms, keep them straight and hold each other’s or 
one another’s hands, according as they are two or four, balance 
the body backwards and each time, stepping the right foot a few 
inches to the right and shifting the left foot along with it, start an 
anti-clock-wise movement. As the footwork quickens the movement 
gathers in tempo till the players get a whirling sensation. By way 
of accompaniment they sometimes recite jocular couplets or rhymes. 
There are various types of phugadls. There is the bancjld-phugdi in 
which the players hold each other’s arms. In bas-phugdi, a player 
keeps moving with bent knees while the other is standing erect. In 
bhui-phugdi, the players start with a full squatting position and arms 
on the knees. They scrape the feet alternately in oblique kicks 
balancing the steps with backward and forward movements of the 
arms. These are quite exhausting exercises. Zimma liombda and 
pingd are other variants in which there are no whirling movements 
and in which even a dozen can participate at a time. 

A number of games, both indigenous and extraneous, are played 
in schools and colleges. Of the Indian games, hututu and langdi 
seem to be popular, though khokho, dtydpdtyd and viftddndu 
are also fairly common. These games have some variations according 
to local customs but standardised forms and rules have been evolved 
by institutions like the Akhil MahdrS^ra Sdrirtk Siksan Mandcd which 
have been adopted widely and observed when there are contests and 
tournaments. Cricket is the most popular among western games, 
though football, hockey, tennis and badminton are also played in 
school and college grounds and gymkhanas and clubs of professional 
people. Playing at cards, bridge and chess is quite common. The 
dasdvatdri gahjafas which were once popular have become almost 
extinct. 

Akhadas and gymnasiiuns also are found in some rural and urban 
centres. They are patronised by those who are keen on body¬ 
building and physical culture. Wrestling, maZkhomb-climbing and 
exercises on single and double bars are taught at these institutions. 
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The traditional forms of religious and devotional sermons such 
as puram, kirtarut, pravacana and bhajana provide both entertain¬ 
ment and instruction to Hindu congregations. The more devoted 
among them are found to repeat constantly the name of their 
favourite deity such as Rama, Siva or Pandurahga even while engaged 
in their daily pursuits. Professional reciters and readers of Bamayanfa, 
Mahdbhdrata and Bbagvaia read purana in some temple or during 
the four months of the rainy season called caturmdsa. Usually the 
sessions are held in the afternoons but sometimes at night also. They 
read the original Sanskrt text and explain the meaning thereof in 
Marathi. Pravacanas are learned discourses on some text or other 
from the sacred books and usually learned s^ris give them. Tlrey 
may not be professional puraniks. Kirtana is a more entertaining form 
of religious exposition in which music and hiunorous anecdotes have 
much scope. Some of the kirtankdrs also known as haridasas or 
Kathakarls, make their kirians very enjoyable by the eloquence of 
their exposition and by the sweetness of their music. By a blend of 
story telling, quotations from religious works and singing to the 
accompaniment of musical instruments, they are able to keep large 
congregations and audiences almost spell-bound. 

Two schools seem to have evolved in the kirtana performances. 
One is called the Naradu school and the other Varkan school. The 
f^drada school kirtankar chooses some Sanskrt or Marathi text from 
some religious book and develops a philosophic theme in the first 
part of his preaching called purvaranga. In the second part he relates 
an illustrative story in support of the philosophic theme. The Varkari 
school kirtankar quotes themes by way of reciting an abhanga or an 
ovi or a song of one of the Marafhi poet saint and immediately 
expounds it with illustrations and commentary. Intermittently he 
begins a bhajan in which not only his companions but also the 
audience join. Bhajans are chantings of devotional pieces which are 
usually recited in chorus by a team. Now-a-days they are being 
adapted to scientific tunes and rdgas by the chanters. A village 
or some mohaUds in towns often have bhajan j^oups. Usually 
there is a leader of the group called buvd, a player on the mrudang, 
a harmonium player and several tdlkaris i.e,, cymbal beaters. The 
buvd keeps a veend (lute) and a ciplt (castanets). He recites 
a song, the musical instruments provide the rhythm and tune, the 
tdlkaris pick up the refrain and sing it aloud in chorus, clicking 
their tab in harmony. This devotional entertainment is a source of 
great pleasure to working class people. 


Gondhal. A similar recreational fare that is occasionally provided is what is 
called gondhal. Gondhalis are a community by themselves who 
specialise in it. They are hereditary devotees of the goddess 
Ambabai in whose honour they perfonn. Their services are usually 
requisitioned by Hindus of several communities to mark the rounding 
off of some auspicious or joyful event such as a wedding or a 
thread ceremony. A high wooden stool is placed in a room or 
a hall. A handful of wheat is laid over it. Cta the wheat is placed 
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a copper cup with betel leaves in it apd over the leaves a half 
coconut with some rice, a betel-nut and a copper coin in it. Near the 
stool is set an image of Ambabai and a light lamp-stand. The three 
or four gondhalls play on the sambal (double drum), tuntune (one 
stringed fiddle) and zdfij (cymbal). One of them holds a divti, 
lighted torch. The head-dancer has a picturesque dress. It consists 
of a long robe, and garlands of cotoris (shells). He stands in front 
of the others, lays sandal, flowers and offerings before the lighted 
torch. He takes up the torch, dances with the torch in his hands for 
some time, sings and at intervals makes a fool of the torch-bearer. 
This singing and dancing goes on for an hour. The drti is waved 
before Ambabai and those present offer silver and copper 
coins in the plate which holds the lamp. With the service of the 
prasdd, the gondhal is over. 

Among the young and gay, tamdid performances have maintained 
great popularity. A tamdsd is predominantly an entertainment for 
masses particularly in rural areas and includes singing, dancing, clever 
dialogues, although it is not altogether bereft of instruction in the 
allegorical form. A tamdsd party called bdri usually consists of seven 
persons, though five is the minimum required. It comprises artists 
of histrionic talent, rhetorical ability and musical skill. There is one 
dancer, one drummer, one comedian for fool and two others to keep 
time, one with tuntune, and the other with cymbals. In a bigger 
party, there is an additional dancer and drummer and more actors. 
A village may have its own /umJic party of amateurs. But the art 
is preserved by professional tamasd troupes who move from place 
to place during the major part of the year excepting the rainy season. 
The ndcijd porgd in amateur troupes is usually a boy dressed as 
a girl, but female danc'crs and singers in the professional parties are 
their chief attraction. Many of the artists are very talented. 
Tamdsds are generally performed at annual fairs of local shrines 
where people gather together in large numbers and are in a gay 
mood because the harvesting season is over by that time. Mahd- 
simrditri, Rdmanavmi, Hanumdnjayanti and Holt are the occasions. 
Villagers fiberally pati-onise the tamdsds whicli are performed at 
night and last till early hours of the morning. 

There are two types of tamdsds known as dholkici bdri and sangeet 
bdri. The nature of the earlier part of the performance is the same in 
both. To start with, the participants present themselves on the stage, 
salute the audience and sing a prayer in honour of god Gaties. This 
over, in dholkicibari the item called gavlari follows in which the tradi¬ 
tional Krsna-milkmaid theme is variously staged, Kr^na, Yasoda, Radlia, 
Krsna's playmates etc., participating in the humorous dialogues and 
songs. After gavlari comes the farce in which the comedian or the 
clown of the party plays the chief role. Thereafter starts tire vag i.e., 
dramatic presentation of some story taken either from mythology or 
history or based on some aspect of social life. The performers are 
not educated nor have they any aid of curtains and other embellish¬ 
ments of scenery. But in many performances, the theme is developed 


CHAPTER 3. 

The People. 
Games and 
Recreation. 
Gondhal. 


Tamasba. 
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CHAPTER 3. with considerable skill and there is a good displaying of innate 

-— histrionic talent. The oag may last even for three or four hours. In 

The People. ^.j,g gangeet ban type, there is no txrg. After prayer to god Gai}es, 
Games and there are a few songs about K|'5na and his gopts. Then 

Recreation. comes the clown with his pranks. Then starts what is 

Tamasba. practically a musical concert accompanied by dancing, there 
usually being one principal singer and dancer, a girl and others, also 
girls who are her partners. The music has sometimes quite 
a scientific touch; generally it consists of popular folk songs known 
as Idvnis which are devoted to topics and situations of an intensely 
amorous character. The singing of lav^is evokes ^eat enthusiasm 
in the audience and money is freely given to a particular songstress. 
This extra money is called daxdatj&da and is retained by the dancer. 
Tamasd as a form of popular amusement had deteriorated into 
a gross display of sheer vulgarity and obscenity. In order to rid 
this old art of such aberrations, the Government of Bombay as it 
then was set up in 1954 a separate board to examine the scripts 
and write-ups of Idohis. 

Cinema and Cinemas and plays by professional theatrical troupes also add to 
Drama, the amusement of town folk more than the rural people. Most 
talukii towns in the district have now cinema houses which exhibit 
films in Hindi and Marathi. Plays on the stage are not so frequent 
as they are mostly confined to metropolitan centres and big cities. 
The Government of Maharastra has a District Publicity Officer in 
every district who tours for three weeks in a month and shows Ae 
rural people documentaries, informative and propaganda films which 
also add to the amusement of the people. Radio sets in well-to-do 
people’s houses and salary-earners are comparatively new means of 
amusement to the people. Rural broadcasting sets are also provided 
by the government at selected centres. 



CHAPTER 4—AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION 

TiUS CHAPTER MAINLY DESCRIBES THE AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITIES IN THE 
DISTRICT which support nearly 82-51 per cent of the total population 
of the district. The economy of the district is preferentially suited 
to agricultural development as could be seen from a brief description 
of the district in relief. The Tapi river, one of the chief natural 
features, with its total course of 86-905 km. (54 miles) in the district 
flows in westerly direction, dividing the district into two unequal 
parts, the larger lying towards the south. It receives many tribu¬ 
taries from both the directions, southern as well as northern, which 
together form the most fertile central part of the district. The river 
Narmada skirts the northern boundary of the district for 56-327 km. 
(35 miles). Towards the north the central alluvial plain rises into 
a difficult and rugged country, thickly wooded and inhabited by the 
tribes of Bhils whose cultivating methods are still aboriginal. This 
northern part of the district is covered by the Satpuda ranges while 
western and southern parts .are bounded by the Satmala hill ranges. 
The rainfall is also not uniform all over the district. It varies between 
525 mm. and 1150 ram. The district is thus a distinot topographical 
unit, drained by the Tapi river and its tributaries and covered by 
the Satpuda and Satmala hill ranges in the north and south respec¬ 
tively. The cultivators for the agricultural take ofiF in the district, 
therefore, have to toil on the base land which is covered with hill 
ranges. 

The class of cultivators as a whole in the district can be broadly 
divided into those who are inhabiting the hilly regions of the district 
and cultivate the land more or less in an alwriginal way. Most of 
them still live on the wild fruits of the forest and wild animals and 
support themselves by the profits of wood-cutting. This class, 
amongst others, mainly consists of Bhils, Dhanka, Gamit, Kokna, 
Naikda and Pardhi tribes. This district has the largest proportion of 
scheduled tribes in the State. Out of the total population of 1,351,236, 
513,344 persons or 37-99 per cent belong to the scheduled tribes. 
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Their concentration is mostly in the northern Satpuda ranges and the 
Satmala ranges in the south and south-west. 

The other class of local husbandmen is the most important and 
consists of mainly Maratha, Gujar, Rajput and Mali. Of these, the 
Gujar cultivators are very fond of maintaining horses to take round 
in the fields. The Malis still continue their traditional way of cultiva¬ 
tion i.e. bagait or mala. The class of cultivators as a whole in the 
district inspite of progressive agriculture is still under the economic 
stress which grays the hair and bends the shoulders of the peasants. 

In 1951, cultivators and agricultural labourers (including earning 
dependents) constituted 56-32 per cent and 24-24 per cent of the 
total workers respectively. In 1961, the corresponding proportions 
were 46-06 per cent and 36-46 per cent respectively. In 1961, the 
proportion of agricultural labourers is also very high as compared 
with the figures of State as a whole. The ratio between cultivators 
and agricultural labourers is 4 ; 3 against 2 ; 1 for the State. 


The following statement gives the taluka-wise distribution of 
workers into two categories viz., cultivators and agricultural labourers 
with corresponding figures for the State and the district 



Cultivators 

Agncultural 

Labourers 

Maharashtra State 

46-11 

23-80 

Dhulia district 

46-06 

36-46 

Akrani Taluka 

86-34 

9-47 

Akkalkuwa Taluka 

69-49 

23-01 

Taloda Taluka 

41-81 

44-53 

Shahada Taluka 

34-39 

53-78 

Nandurbar Taluka 

40-02 

39-09 

Shirpur Taluka 

36-28 

47-30 

Sindkheda Taluka 

41-21 

42-43 

Nawapur Taluka 

59-92 

27-07 

Sakri Taluka 

58-21 

30-93 

Dhulia Taluka 

37-50 

29-77’ 


As with the soil, the relief of the district influences the rainfall too. 
The district gets rains mostly from the south-west monsoons between 
June and October, and some local rains in May and scanty rains in 
November. The rainfall all over the district, however, is not uniform. 
It varies from 525 mm. to 1150 mm. The monsoon winds carrying 
moisture deposit much of its water in the western and north-western 
parts of the district where it meets first the rugged hill ranges. Nawa- 
pur gets maximum annual rainfall of about 1150 mm. Over much 
of the central part and areas around Sindkheda, Sakri and Dhulia 
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talulEas. the rains are scanty ranging upto 533-4 mm. (21"). Sakri 
gets the minimum of the rain fall i.e. 525 nun. The town of Dhulia 
which was then taken to illu.strate had, during the twenty-nine years 
ending 1879, an average rainfall of 553*212 mm. (21-78"), the amount 
varying from 277-876 mm. (10-94") in 1871 to 912-368 mm. 
(35-92") in 1878. The following table gives the yearly returns^ 
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TABLE No. 1 
Rainfall, 1851-1879 


Y*»r 

ivtillimetrei 

lnch«s 

Year 


Inchea 

Year 

Milliiretres 

incret 

ItSI 

?66-768 

(21.92) 

1861 

689-356 

(27-14) 

117) 

277-876 

(10-94) 

l*3i 

497-586 

(IS-39) 

1862 


.... 

1*73 

778-510 

(30-65) 

1853 

4S3-616 

(1904) 

1863 

415-036 

(16-34) 

1*73 

763-0)6 

(30-04) 

1854 

765*556 

(30-14) 

1864 

282-448 

(11-12) 

1*74 

531-*76 

(20-94) 

1855 

36S-300 

(14-50) 

1865 

481-076 

(18-94) 

1*75 

759-460 

(29.90) 

1856 

638-0-18 

(23-12) 

1866 

362-712 

(14-21) 

1876 

333-756 

(13-14) 

1857 

632*968 

(24-92) 

1867 

492-252 

(l9-3t) 

1*77 

639-826 

(25-19) 

1858 

548-386 

(21-59) 

1868 

298-704 

(11-76) 

1178 

912-36* 

(35-92) 

1*59 

617*474 

(24-31) 

1869 

814-37* 

(32-07) 

1*79 

526-034 

(20-71) 

1860 

575-056 

(22-64) 

1870 

750-062 

(29-53) 





The district thus, removed from the extremes of scarce and of 
abundant rainfall, has an average supply of 762 mm. (30"). Never¬ 
theless the district as a whole can be considered safe from famine. 
The Fact-Finding Committee appointed by the then Government of 
Bombay in 1960 also concluded that the entire Dhuha district may 
be regarded as free from scarcity. 

The human endeavours to augment the agricultural output in the 
district by constructing minor and major irrigation projects and 
irrigation wells are hindered as about 95-11 per cent of the gross 
cropped area is still dependant on the vagaries of nature. The rain¬ 
fall in the district has been a prime determinant of the cropping 
pattern and the agricultural operations in the district. The following 
table gives the average rainfall obtaining in the district since 1901 


‘ Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XII, Khandesh, 1880, p. 14. 


Vf 4667-17 
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Rainfall. 


Rainfalx Returns, 


Average rainfall 


Station 

Number 
of years of 
data 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Dhulia 

59 

R. F.* 
R. D.t 

2-07 

2-22 

16-28 

1-37 

126-35 

6-95 

144-26 

9-92 

Nandurbar 

.. 59 

R. F. 
R. D. 

1-79 

0-59 

9-15 

0-59 

108-62 

6-03 

373-63 

14-68 

Nawapur 

59 

R. F. 

R. D. 

2-64 

0-20 

6-85 

0-68 

147-97 

5-34 

425-97 

19-32 

Pimpalner 

59 

R. F. 
R. D. 

311 

0-32 

77-13 

0-73 

97-34 

2-61 

161-93 

11-68 

Sliahada 

58 

R. F. 

R. D. 

1-62 

0-17 

1100 

0-78 

116-60 

6-28 

205-85 

14-12 

Shirpur 

58 

R. F. 

R. D. 

1-94 

0-22 

10-31 

0-74 

65-06 

6-28 

200-36 

12-31 

Sindkiieda 

58 

R. F. 
R. D. 

2-34 

0-26 

8-00 

0-60 

90-35 

6-10 

157-29 

10 72 

Taloda 

58 

R. F. 
R.D. 

1-33 

0-24 

9-53 

0-85 

130-00 

6-91 

262-40 

17-69 

Sakri 

57 

R. F. 
R. D, 

4-25 

0-42 

12-37 

0-79 

94-12 

5-97 

561 - 78 
8-12 

Ahwa 

33 

R. F. 
R. D. 

5-10 

0-42 

11-38 

0-85 

209-50 

11-33 

605-17 

23-94 

Akkalkuwa 

6 

R. F. 
R. D. 

10-75 

0-67 

92-58 

5-5 

356-80 

19-0 

334-84 

17-83 

Dliadgaon 

6 

R. F. 
R. D, 

2-03 

0-17 

42-16 

1-83 

104-58 

7-0 

178-28 

16-83 

Visatvadi 

6 

R. F. 
R. D. 

0-63 

0-17 

31-14 

1-33 

109-48 

4-67 

296-84 
16-0 


*R. F. indicates average 
tR. D. indicates average 
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No. 2 

Dhuua District 


in millimetres 


August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February March 

105'14 
7-36 

142-62 

6-92 

40-10 

2-41 

23-86 

1-39 

4-36 

0-37 

7-0 

0-63 

2-54 
0 24 

1-98 

0-l7 

134-93 

11-07 

122-75 

6-97 

40-40 

2-0 

16-39 

0 78 

3-49 

0-29 

7-0 

0-34 

1-18 

0-17 

1-42 

0-17 

280-81 

17-22 

163-53 

9-86 

44-53 

2-14 

12-15 

0 64 

3-35 

0-29 

6-61 

0-24 

1-76 

0-17 

1-54 

0-15 

110-02 

8-92 

112-22 

6-64 

42-35 

2-56 

21-50 

1-20 

4-90 

0-44 

4-38 

0-34 

2-01 
0-19 

3-60 

0-32 

134-1 

11-38 

133-33 

7-52 

37-62 
2-14 

10-14 

0-74 

5-37 

0-28 

6-36 

0-38 

0-65 

0-10 

1-22 

0-14 

133-06 

9-02 

119-31 

6-48 

37-35 

1-78 

13-24 

1-0 

3-18 

0-47 

5-30 

0-43 

1-77 

0-24 

4-18 

0-21 

108-73 

7-53 

109-13 

6-40 

35- 56 
2-10 

18-11 

1-0 

4-48 

0 43 

5-66 

0-46 

2-67 

0-26 

1-48 

0-21 

183-12 

14-76 

147-01 

8-03 

30-66 

1-85 

12-40 

0-74 

4-38 

0-28 

5-79 

0-26 

1-46 

0-16 

1-30 

0-16 

127-9 

3' 75 

107-21 

S-95 

42-54 

2-40 

7-30 

5-73 

0-40 

3-89 

0-35 

1-53 

0-18 

1-70 

0-18 

482-33 
25-39 

244-37 

13-12 

58-16 

3-27 

13-66 

0-70 

3-03 

0-30 

6-90 

0-55 

1-45 

0-18 

1-54 

0-21 

184-08 

10-83 

85-16 

3-83 

6-62 

0-5 

• > < • 

• • • • 

.... 

.... 

.... 

227-03 

17-17 

180-61 

11-17 

79-40 

3-83 

10-85 

0-83 

0-93 

0-17 

0-16 

0-33 


.... 

384-30 
19-67 

136-88 

9-83 

117-48 
4-17 

12-45 

1-0 

.... 

11-05 

0-33 


.... 


rainfall in milliiiielres 
number of rainy days. 
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Of the factors that determine the scope of the agricultural industry 
in the district, the type of soil and the amount of rainfall influence 
most the cropping pattern and the agricultural operations. The 
district being still ill-equipped with irrigation facilities, the cultivated 
land in the district singles out in a jiratjat or dry crop category. Its 
further classification is subject to the pattern of crops vis-a-vis the 
monsoons. Thus an early or rain harvest is known as kharif while 
the late or cold weather harvest is called rahi. In the district, 
however, much more area is cultivated in kharif season than in 
rabi season. The important kharif crops are bajri, groundnut, cotton, 
rice, kharif jowar and mug, while rabi jowar, gram and wheat 
are the principal ralri crops. The rahi jowar, popularly known as 
dadar is comparatively produced on a larger area than the kharif 
jowar. The time of sowing depends, to some extent, on the rainfall. 
But generally the early crop lasts from the beginning of July to the 
beginning of November and the late from September to February. 

Of the various soil forming factors, topography and climate 
primarily influence the soil formations in the Dhulia district. The 
district in general, except for the central fairly flat and broad Tapi 
valley, presents an undulating topography with low hillocks in the 
southern area and the Hilar hills of the Satpuda ranges in the 
northern area. Rainfall in the northern area is moderate while it 
is low in the southern area, the southern most of which is a scarcity 
tract. 

The soils of the district are derived from trap rock to the south of 
Tapi river; while to the north these are from the trap as well as 
sedimentary formations of the Satpuda ranges. The central Tapi 
valley region is a fairly recent alluvium developed on the bed of 
lacustrine origin. The northern part of the district has dark brown 
to yellowish brown soils of lighter type on the hill slopes, with clayey 
deep soils of the Tapi valley to its south. Between the Tapi and 
Panjhra river valleys comes the belt of medium deep soils mostly, 
with interception of medium and shallower soils in scattered patches, 
depending on the local conditions. Below the Panjhra valley in the 
southern part of the district lies the area of shallow to medium soils 
lus per local relief conditions. 

Characteristics of these soils from some representative areas and 
the profile description and analytical data are as follows 

Light SoUs' 0-228-6 mm. (0"—9").—Lighter soils are largely met 
with in northern and southern areas flanking on both sides of the 
central Tapi valley. In general these soils are partly alkaline in 
reaction with pH round about 8*2 with the total soluble salts 
moderately low (less than 0-3 per cent). Soils are light loams to 
clay loams in texture with sub-angular blocky to angular blocky in 
structure in the lower zone. The calcium carbonate contents are 
fair being less than 4 0 per cent. They are low in organic matter 
and nitrogen contents, varying from 0-2 to 0-3 per cent and less 
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than 0 04 per cent respectively. The phosphate and potash levels 
are low to moderate with available phosphate varying from trace to 
11-7 mgm. per cent and available potash from trace to 14-29 mgm. 
per cent. The exchangeable bases are caleium 23-5—32-5, 
magnesium 4-0—11-5, and sodium less than 2-5 m.e. per cent. In 
general these are low in fertility and require judicious supply of 
manures and fertilizers. 


CHAPTER 

Agriculture 

Irrigation 

Soiu. 


Medium soils 228‘6 — 457-2 mm. (9"—18‘’') .—These soils are pre¬ 
dominantly located in the southern and central zones of the district 
below the Tapi valley in Dhulia, Sakri, and Nawapur areas with 
intervening narrow belts of fairly shallow soils. The soils are dark 
brown to dark reddish brown in colour with fairly good drainage, 
granular to sub-angular, blocky in structure, loamy to clay loam in 
texture, alkaline in reaction with pH varying from 8-11 to 8-62, total 
soluble salts less than 0-3 per cent, calcium carbonate less than 4-0 
per cent and the organic matter contents less than 0-3 per cent. 
The exchangeable calcium varies from 27-5 to 41-5 m.e. per cent 
while the exchangeable mg. is moderate to fairly high (4-0 to 13-5 
m.e. per cent) which can be considered as undesirable when tending 
towards higher limit. Exchangeable sodium is less than 2-5 
m.e. per cent. 

As regards the fertility status, the soils are very poor in nitrogen 
contents with total nitrogen varying from 0-02 to 0-051 per cent, 
available phosphate is vei-y low to fair varying from trace to 
12-64 mgm. per cent, and available KuO content is moderate, being 
about 14-29 mgm. per cent. The soils in general are deficient in 
nitrogen, organic matter and phosphate contents and therefore require 
adequate doses of the same for better harvest. 

Medium deep soils 457-2—914-4 mm. {18"—36")—These soils are 
fairly scattered in many smaller river valleys and local pockets, and 
largely in Tapi and Panjhra river valleys on the outer side of the 
valleys. The soils are clay loam to clayey in texture with dark brown 
to vei-)' dark gray brown in colour and sub-angular blocky to angular 
blocky in structure. The soils are alkaline in reaction with pH 8-03 
to 8-69 and the total .soluble salts are between 0-2 to 0-3 per cent, 
the calcium carbonate contents are low to moderate varying from 
0-3 to 4-0 per cent. The organic matter contents are poor, varying 
from 0-1 to 0-39 p«!r cent, exchangeable calcium varies from 35-0 
to 49-0 m.e. per cent, and the exchangeable mg varies from 14 -0 to 
17-5 m.e. per cent which is not a desirable feature. The exchangeable 
Na is less than 2-5 m.e. per cent. The nitrogen contents are very 
low, total nitrogen being 0-039 to 0-07 per cent. Available P 2 O 5 
is low to moderately high varying from traces to 33-32 mgm. percent 
Available potash content is fair to moderately high varying from traces 
to 24 -0 mgm. per cent. In general these .soils are specifically deficient 
in nitrogen and organic matter contents in general and phosphate 
in cases, with high exchangeable mg, and high pH. Application of 
manures and fertilizers is needed for these nutrients as per local 
conditions for better returns. 
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CHAPTER 4. Deep soih more tlmn 914-4 mm. (36").—These soils are mostly 

__ in the valleys of Tapi and Panjhra. Besides a few scattered local 

Agriculture and patches are sandy clay loam to clayey in texture with clay percentage 

Irrigation. iipto 60-0 per cent at the highest and 40—55 per cent in general for 

Soils. most sods. Structure varies from sub-angular blocky to angular 

blocky with dark gray brown to very dark gray brown colour. 

The special characteristic is that the sub-soil layers have diminishing 
clay percentage upto certain depth 1-219 to 1-524 metres (4 to 5 ft.) 
particularly in the Tapi valley. These soils lend onwards alkaline 
reaction, pH varying from 7-78 to 8-23. Total soluble salts are less 
than 0-35 per cent and calcium carbonate content is moderate, 
varying from 1-4 to 3-8 per cent. 

Organic matter contents are very low varying from 0-12 to 0-37 
per cent. Exchangeable calcium varies from 25-0 to 50-5 m.e. 
per cent; while exchangeable magnesium is from fair to moderately 
high, varying from 4-0 to 18-5 m.e. per cent which is not desirable 
when approaching upper limit. Exchangeable sodium is, however, 
less than 2-5 m.e. per cent. 

The nitrogen contents are very poor varying from 0-035 to 0-057 
per cent and the available varies from fair to moderately 

high, 11-7 to 29-8 mgm. per cent. The available potash (K^jO) also 
varies from fair to moderately high varying from 11-77 to 37-5 mgm. 
per cent. In general the soils are more deficient in nitrogen and 
organic matter contents and need more manures and fertilizers to 
supply the same. 

The following tables show the physical and chemical analysis of the 
soils in the district 
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TABLE No. 3 


CHAPTER 4. 


Profilk Result Shf^t of Dhulia District’ 


Agriculture >uid 
IrrigAtion. 
Soils. 


Mech. Analysis 


Profile No. 

Depth in inches 

pH- 

T.S.S. 
per cent 

Silt 

per cent 

Clay 
per cent 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

0-117.8 

(O'-?") 

8.36 

0.23 

13.75 

42.00 

117.8-284.0 

(7'-10') 

8.28 

0.24 

15.25 

55.00 

0-228.6 nun. 

((F-O') 

8 03 

0.23 

21.25 

48.00 

228.6-381.0 mm. 

(9--15-) 

8.11 

0.25 

23.00 

46.75 

0-228.6 mm. 

(0*-9') 

8.78 

0.20 

11.00 

23.50 

228.6-533.4 mm. 

(9'-2P) 

8.66 

020 

13.75 

23.75 

533.4-787.4 

(2l'-3r) 

8.61 

020 

22.25 

23.75 

0-228.6 

(0"-9'*) surface 

8.03 

027 

13.00 

53.25 

0-279.4 mm. 

(O'. IP) 

8.86 

0.25 

21.25 

61.25 

279.4-673.1 mm. 

(n”-26r) 

8-19 

0.31 

23.75 

51.50 

673.1-1041.4 

(26r-4ir) 

8.11 

026 

4.25 

72.25 

0-228.6 

(O’-9") surface 

8.73 

026 

18.25 

51.50 

0-203.2 

(O'-8’) 

8.61 

0.24 

17 00 

50.75 

203.2-533.4 

(8'-21") 

8.78 

0.24 

19.00 

52.50 

533.4-762.0 

(21'-30j 

8.83 

0.27 

17.25 

53.75 

762.0-965.2 

(30'-38") 

8.69 

0.27 

15.75 

52.00 

965.2-1270.0 

(38"-50') 

8.78 

0.20 

17.00 

27.00 

0— 288.6 

(0'-9') surface 

8.28 

0.24 

14.50 

24.50 

0-330:2 

(0'-13') 

8.03 

0.18 

5.00 

23.00 

330.2-635.0 

(13'-25') 

8.09 

0.24 

18.75 

27.00 

635.fr-990.6 

(25"-39') 

8-65 

0.18 

15.50 

32.50 
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- Total CaCo 3 point 

Profile No. Ca. ni.e. Mg. m.e. Na. K. bases per cent moisture 
per cent per cent per cent per cent 

7 8 9 10 11 12 


0-117.8 

35.00 

14.50 

1.00 

50.50 

3.6 

18.0 

117.8-284.8 

38.50 

16 00 

2.00 

56.50 

3.4 

19 0 

0-228.6 mm. 

36.00 

18 50 

1.00 

55.50 

3-8 

20.0 

228.6-381.0 mm. 

38.00 

14 50 

2.50 

45 00 

3 4 

17.0 

0-228.6 mm. 

.36 00 

4.00 

2.50 
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3.0 
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1.00 

42.00 

1.0 

18.0 

533.4-787.4 

28.00 

7.50 

2.00 
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18.0 

17.0 
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0.50 
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18 0 

0-279.4 mm. 
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16 50 
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19 0 

673.1-1041.4 
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19.50 

100 

.... 

13 0 

17 0 

0^ 228.6 

47.00 

10 00 
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3.0 

18 0 

0—203.2 
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2 50 
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9.00 
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3.6 
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75.50 

9.00 

2.50 

56.50 

3.2 

18 0 

762.0-965.2 

42.50 

13.50 

1.50 

57.50 

32 

19.0 

965.2-1270.0 

27.00 

11.50 

150 

40 00 

4.2 

17 0 

0.228.6 

47.00 

12.00 

I 00 

60.00 

2.8 

17.0 

0-330.2 

34.00 

13 50 

0.50 

48 00 

3 0 

17.0 

330.2-635.0 

39 00 

11.50 

1.00 

51.50 

3.8 

19.0 

635.0-990.6 

39 50 

9.50 

050 

49.50 

3.6 

20 0 

990.6-1600.2 

33.00 

10.00 

050 

44.50 

3.2 

19.0 

1600.2-1727.2 

33.50 

11.00 

1.00 

45.50 
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No. 3—contd. 

OF Dhulia District 


Humus 

13 

Org. Car¬ 
bon per¬ 
cent 

14 

Av. P,Ob 
mgm. per¬ 
cent 

15 

Nitrogen 

per¬ 

cent 

16 

C/N. 

17 

A.KjO 
ingin. per¬ 
cent. 

18 

0.4015 

0.2485 


33.32 

0 070 


24.0 

0.2772 

0.2294 

0.351 

13.56 

0.042 

8.6 

Tr. 

0.3537 

0.1388 

0 066 

0 039 

2.68 

0.057 

6.8 

Tr. 

0.2390 

0.2007 

0 0816 

0.1529 

0.351 

5.98 

0.052 

6.8 

19.73 

0.086 

0.065 

0.6309 

0 439 

0.3341 

0.2868 

0 351 

Tr. 

0.036 

9.8 

37.03 

0 096 

0.2581 

0.2103 

0.1720 

0.1338 

0.1816 

0 576 

19.72 

0 043 

8.7 

37.55 
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(7 "-10 ") Murum. 
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Of the important lieads in the land utilisation of the district, agri¬ 
culture and forest account for the most. The Satpuda hdls in the 
north, the Satmala hills in the south and the central plain, ar^ the 
main features of the land utilisation. The north and south of the 
di.strict thus favoured the growth of forests while the central part 
encouraged cultivation. The proportion of net area sown to the 
geographical area, however varies considerably from about 8 per cent, 
in Akrani taluka to about 76 per cent, in Sindkheda taluka. The 
talukas of Akrani, Shirpur, Taloda and Sakri have large areas of 
forests and barren lands. The low proportions of the area sown in 
the district are due to the larger areas being forest and barren lands. 
The forest area makes about 33 per cent, of the total geographical 
area of the district and is the third highest in the State. The net 
area sown in the district is about 45 per cent, of the geographical 
area against the average of about 58 per cent for the State. The 
following table gives taluka-wise land utilisation in the district, in 
1952-53, 1956-57 and 1961-62 
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1961-62 .. 3,542.621 18,210.870 6,71,335.224 90,639.547 7,61,974.771 7,57,665.674 
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Khandesh, prior to its division into west and east Khandesh, was 
one of the largest forest district in the erstwhile presidency of 
Bombay. Tlie forest reserves then covered an area ovei' 6024-340 km.^ 
(2326 square miles) or 22-3 per cent, of the entire area of the 
district. Of the area which was under forest, 4175-080 km^ (1612 
square miles) were declared to be reserved forests and 1849-260 km'- 
i714 square miles) as protected fore,sts under Chapters II and IV of the 
Forest Act (VII of 1878). Arrangements were also made for increas¬ 
ing the area under conservation by transferring to the Forest depart¬ 
ment some of the waste lands. Schemes like demarcation, settlement 
etc., were also introduced. However, the absence of conservancy 
rules in the past and the destnictive habits of the forest tribes like 
Bhils, Gavits etc., have robbed the forests of most of their valuable 
timber. 

Later on the administrative changes that took place during the 
period from 1869 to 1961 formed the present Dhulia district having 
nine talukas and one mahal. This district now comprises tvvo' forest 
divisions viz. North Dhulia division and West Dhulia division 
provided with nece.ssaiy technical and ministerial staff. The forests 
in the district now cover an area of .3962-625 km“ (1564-72 square 
miles of which 3664-125 km- (1414-72 square miles) are in the 
chtu-ge of Forest depai-tment and 318-570 km® (123-00 square miles) 
in the charge of the Revenue department. TTie forest area makes 
32-26 per cent of the total geographical area as against 17-56 per cent 
for Maharashtra. 

The forests are mainly situated on the sloping hiUs of Satpuda 
and Satmala ranges and also on the plateaus in Shahada, Shirpur. 
Akkalkuwa, Nawapur, Nanduibai’, Sakri, Taluda and Akrani 
talukas. They are of mixed deciduous type and consist of com¬ 
mercially valuable species like teak, khair, pahs, sadada, shisam, 
titvas haldu, kalam, ain, bitja, dhavada, shaman, sala, bar, hiver, anjan, 
iendu and apta leaves, mohwa flower and fruit. Besides, the rosha 
grass which is found in large areas of Akrani taluka is used for pro¬ 
ducing scented oil. The forest produce from the forests is valued at 
about Rs. 20-5 lakhs annually. There is thus a considerable increase 
in the forest revenue over that of the whole of the former Khandesh 
district in 1903-1904. 

At present a number of schemes such as plantation of valuable trees, 
afforestation for soil conservation, development of forest pastures, 
bamboo and agave plantation and establishment of fodder bank etc., 
have been taken up to regulate the exploitation of the forests and to 
make it a good source of income and also to complement the agri¬ 
cultural industry in as much as afforestation helps keep up rainfall 
and, in consequence, proves to be conducive to good growth of aops. 

Culturable waste, fallows, barren and unculturable land and 
permanent pastures and other grazing lands are the other important 
heads in the land utilisation. They together covered an area of 
11253-508 hectares (27808 acres) in 1961-62. 
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The food and non-food crops mainly constitute the total cropped 
area. They accounted for 761974*711 hectares* (18,82,879 acres) in 
1961-62. In the same year the total uncultivated area was 757665*674 
hectares (18,72,231 acres). This means that about 50 per cent of 
the total geographical area of the district remained uncultivated. Tlie 
corresponding figures for the year 1952-53 were 738983*345 hectares* 
(18,26,066 acres) and 926654-859 hectares* (22,89,812 acres). The 
proportions of areas under important food and non-food crops for the 
district and each of its talukas are shown below compared with the 
corresponding figures for Maharashtra. All the figures are averages 
for the three years from 1957-58 to 1959-60. 


The important crops grown in the district, include jowar, bajri, 
wheat, groundnut, cotton, gram, mug etc. Of the two categories viz., 
food and non-food crops, food crops account for 70*8 per cent as 
against 69*88 per cent, for the whole of the State of Maharashtra. 
Among the food crops jowar occupies the highest percentage viz., 
23*61 of the gross cropped area in the district. Jowar is followed 
by bajri, pulses, wheat, rice in the order of priority. A very small 
acreage accounts for the cultivation of condiments and spices and 
fruits and vegetables. 

The importance of the various crops in the agricultural pattern of 
the district, the area covered by them, their methods of cultivation, 
the rainfall required by them and such other details are given in the 
following account. Information about the pests and diseases of the 
respective crops produced in the district is given separately. 


* These figures include areas sown more than once. 
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CHAPTER 4. Following is a brief description of the system of land holding 

- prevalent in Khandesh district of which Dhulia district formed 

Agriculture and . 

Irrigation. 

Holdings. “ In dry-crop land, from two to four or five hundred acres is a large, 
Si/.e of from seventy-five to one hundred and fifty a middle sized, and from 

Holdings. ten to twenty-five a small holding. In garden lands, from twenty 
to forty acres is a large, from ten to twenty a middle sized, and less 
than ten a small holding. In 1878-79, including alienated lands, the 
total number of holdings was 142,084 with an average area of twenty- 
three acres. Of the whole number, 12,995 were holdings of not more 
than five acres; 21,824 of from five to ten acres ; 40,224 from ten 
to twenty; 37,765 from twenty to fifty; 9602 from fifty to one 
hundred; 1484 from one hundred to two hundred; 119 from two 
hundred to five hundred; twelve from five hundred to one thousand; 
five from one thousand to two thousand; and four above two 
thousand. The largest holdings are in Virdel.”' 

The description goes to show that major portion of the cultivated 
land in the district was owned by the big landlords. Inspite of the 
uneven distribution of land there was no suggestion of an uneconomic 
holding. The problem of uneconomic holding is a present day 
problem which is the resultant of a variety of factors such as increas¬ 
ing pressure of population on land, the traditional laws of inheritance 
and succession etc. This could be judged from the fall in the average 
sizes of holdings in about 19(X) which was 9-SOS hectares (23 acres) 
to 5'261 hectares (13 acres) in the year 1961. 

The table No. 12 gives taluka-wise quinquennial statement of 
holdings in government rayatwari area in the district. 

The uneconomic size of agricultural holdings considerably affected 
the productivity of land. Efforts were made to regroup agricultural 
holdings and bring them to the size of an economic unit by the 
passage of various Acts such as the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 
Lands Act, 1948, the Maharashtra Agricultural Lands (Ceiling on 
Holdings) Act, 1962, and the Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation 
and Consolidation of Holdings Act, 1947. 

Ceiling on The Maharashtra Agricultural Lands (Ceiling on Holdings) Act 
Holdings, came in force from 26th January 1962. Four talukas of Shahada, 
Dhulia, Nandurbar and Akrani have been notified in ithe district with 
different ceiling areas for dry crop land, viz., 31-566 hectares (78 
acres), 33-994 hectares (84 acres), 46-134 hectares (114 acres) and 
38-850 hectares (96 acres), respectively. In the case of irrigated 
lands, the ceiling area is the same in all the four local areas, viz., 
7-284 hectares (18 acres) in the case of perennially irrigated areas- 
10-927 hectares (27 acres) in areas irrigated in two seasons, and 
19-425 hectares (48 acres) in areas which get irrigation water for 
one season. Holders of land in excess of the ceiling areas are not 
now free to transfer or partition their possession until the land in 

' Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XII, Khandesh, 1880, pp. 136-37. 
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excess of the ceiling is determined under the Act. Under the Act 
(they were required to furnish returns of their holdings to the 
Collector, who after entjuiries determined the surplus lands and took 
them over in possession. Those lands shall afterwards vest in the 
State Government. The Act also provides for payment of compensa¬ 
tion to the holders at specified rates and for distribution of siirx>lus 
lands to landless or other persons in the prescribed order of priority. 

The provisions of the Bombay Brevention of Fragmentation and 
Consolidation of Holdings Act, 1947, were applied to the district in 
1948. The provisions prohibit any type of fragment and at the same 
time they aim at the consolidation of fragmented holdings, which 
implies an exchange or redistribution of land. The enactment further 
provides a definite procedure to inrplement the provisions in a manner 
that will ensure the persons concerned a fair deal. 

Accordingly the land has l)een cl.assified ‘as dry crop land, hagaijat 
land and rice land and the standard areas for these three categories 
tnive been specified as minimum necessar}’ for profitable cultivation 
rmder the Act. The range of the standard area in the district varies 
between 20 gunthas and an acre at different places on the basis of 
classification of land. The implementation of the Act is thus mainly 
based on the determination of the standard area which takes into 
accoimt the economic size of the plot and not of a holding which 
may be composed of several plots. Such plots pool into an economic 
unit of cultivation. The standard areas which may vary in accor¬ 
dance with tile productivity of soil and the cost of cultivation are 
as follows 

(а) Dry crop land .. 1-0 acre. 

(б) Bagayai land .. 0-20 acre. 

(c) Rice land .. 0-20 acre. 

All plots of land less in area than the standard area are treated as 
fra^ents and their transfer except to holders of contiguous plots is 
prohibited. 

For the speedy implementation of the scheme the district is divided 
into two divisions, viz., Dhulia and Nandurbar. The Dhulia division 
comprises Dhulia, Sakri and Sbirpur talukas while the Nandurbar 
division includes Nandurbar, Nawapur, Sindkheda, Shahada, Taloda, 
AkkaUeuwa and Akrani talukas. The Consolidation Officers in charge 
of Dhulia and Nandurbar divisions are assisted by three and seven 
Assistant Consolidation Officers respectively. The details about the 
achievements made under the scheme upto 31st March 1967 arc 
given in table No. 13. 
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QuiNQtlENNIAL StATEMEINT CF HOLDINGS IN GOVERNMENT 






l^huHa 



Shirput 


Magnitude Group 

Class 


No. of 
persons 

Area in Hectares 

No, of 
persons 

Area in Hectares 


■ 1 


Khalsa 

Inam 

FChalsa 

Inam 

Op to J acres ,, 

A 


.... 

.... 


2,354 

6,145-157 

(15.185) 



B 


.... 

.... 


751 

1,027*902 

(2,540) 



C 


7,765 

9,138*619 

(22,582) 


450 

758-786 

(1,875) 


5 to 15 acres 

A 


.... 

.... 

*. ■. 

2,059 

9,935-446 
(24 551) 
3,496-082 
(8.639) 



B 


.... 

.... 

* • •. 

729 



c 


7,280 

19,430-593 

(48,014) 


658 

3,464-112 

(8,560) 


15 to 25 acres 

A 


.... 

.... 


1,159 

6,065-838 
(14,989) 



B 


.... 

.... 


907 

2,674-420 

(5,126) 



c 


9,664 

68,009- lOl 
(1,68,054) 


551 

32,073-100 

(8,088) 


25 to 100 acres 

A 


.... 

.... 

•. •« 

735 

5,575-754 

(13,778) 



B 


.... 

.... 

• •. ♦ 

729 

l,i83-706 

(2.925) 



C 


288 

6,814-103 

(16,838) 

• •»• 

568 

1.110-458 

(2,744) 


100 to 500 acres ,, 

A 


.... 

« • • • 

•»•» 

.... 

.... 



B 



• . • • 

• • • • 

.... 

.... 



c 


.... 

• « « * 

«• * • 

.... 

.... 


SOO acres and above 

A 




• • • * 

.... 




B 


.... 

* • • • 

• • • * 

.... 

.... 



C 


.... 

.... 

• • • • 

.... 

.... 






Taloda 



Akkalkuwa 


Magnitde Group 

Clasus 


Area in Hectares 

No. of 
persona 

Area In Hectares 



persona 

Khalsa 

Inam 

Khalsa 

loam 

1 to 5 acres 

.. A 

«• •* 

.... 


3,148 

2,993*462 

a.397) 

• • 


B 

«» «• 

• ••• 


•• 


4 • 


c 

.. 935 

lI,63-900 

(2.881) 


•• 

.... 


5 to 15 acr^s 

.. A 

* • • « 

• ••• 


5,013 

15,351*357 

(37,934) 



B 

« • • • 



•• 




c 

.. 1.492 

6,310'673 
(15.594) 


•• 

■ • » • 

• * 

15 to 25 acres 

.. A 

• • * * 

• ••« 


1,366 

9,770*739 
(24,144; 



B 

» * • • 



■ * 

• 4.4 

* * 


c 

.. 564 

3,823*473 

(9,448) 


• * 

.... 

• 4 

25 to ICO acres 

.. A 

• • • • 

*•• • 

• • 

213 

3,320*853 

(8,206) 



B 

• V «« 


«* 

•• 

4 4 4 4 

4 • 


c 

.. 196 

2,312*780 

(5,715) 

• • 

** 

4*44 

• 4 

KO to 5C0 acres 

.. A 




•• 

.... 



B 


• ••• 

* • 

• • 

4.*4 

4 4 


C 

.. 2 

233*099 

(576) 

• • 

•• 

.... 

• 4 


Figures in brac^ats taiicate area in acres. Inrormation for Sakri taluka is aot available* 
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No. 12 


CHAPTER 4. 


Rayatwari Area in Dhulia District (Taluka-wise) 

Nandurbar Na«apur Shahada 


Agricnlture and 
Irrigation. 
Holdings. 


Area in Hectare Area in Hectares Area in Hectares 

No. of-— -- No. of *— --— -No. of --— -—- 

persona Khatan Inam persons Kbalsa Inam persons Kliaha InatB 







18,232 

S2,374‘240 







(2,03,551) 


3,090 

4.827-094 

U6-145 

878-978 





(11.928) 

(287) 530 

(2,172) 






. . . 

.... 



5,151 

6,125-732 







(15,137) 


6,226 

11,256-341 

282^875 

16,471-334 





(27,815) 

(699) 2,252 

(15,991) 





. *.. 

* . . . 


a . » . 


5,041 

13,841-457 

. 1 






(34,203) 


2.825 

17.535.044 

426-134 6,197 

47,711-670 






(43,330) 

(1,053) 

(1,17.898) 





.... 

.... 

. 

.... 

•• 

8,040 

62,406-628 

(1,54,210) 


1,245 

12.811 - 549 

433-418 135 

4,162-195 



• 4. a 

(31,658) 

(1.071) 

(10.285) 



.... 


35 

3,692-760 

57-870 .. 

.... 

•• 


.... 



(9,125) 

(143) 






...4 

« 4 «« 

. 4 .., •• 



• . 

• 4 . » 


1 

230-671 

... 







(570) 









Akrani 

Sindkheda 


No. of 

penons 

Area in Hectares 

Area inHectares 


Kha aa Inam 

persona Khalsa Inam 



Size of 
Holdings. 


195 

5,054.933 

(12.491) 

.... 


7,188-033 

36-421 


(17,762) 

(90) 

1.683 

.... 


.... 

6,518-277 

30-351 


(16,107) 

(75) 


692 

,I 


194 


2'i74'740 '24'281 

(S.621) k (60) 


930 

300 


1,88H790 

(4,650) 

607-029 

(1.500) 


229-052 

(566) 

95-101 

(235 


1,626 

500 

97 

2,536 

1,356 

721 

117 

139 

33 


7.896-233 

(19.512) 

3,035-145 

(7,500) 

510-309 

(1,261) 

20,525*674 

(50.720) 

9,906-23S 

(24,464) 

4,376-679 

(10,815) 

1,893-930 

(4,680) 

2,250-054 

(5,560) 


75-271 

(186) 

206-390 

(510) 


(1.320) 


7 


291*778 


( 484 ) 
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The scheme of the co-operative farming was introduced in the 
Bombay State in 1948. The scheme is continued from year to year. 
The primary aim of co-operative farming is to inculcate the habits of 
cultivation on co-operative basis among individual land holders in 
order to minimise the cost of cultivation, to increase average size of 
holdings, to raise agricultural production, to give full and continuous 
employment to the agriculturists and thus to raise the standard ot 
living of poor farmers possessing such average size lands. 

In the past, four types dz., (i) Better Farming (ii) Tenant Farming 
(iii) Joint Farming and (iv) Collective Farming societies were 
organised. However tlie first two are not now regarded as con¬ 
forming to co-operative pattern and hence efforts are made to convert 
these farming societies into either Joint Co-operative or Collective 
Farming Societies, 

The first co-operative society in the district was formed at Navari 
in 1947 known as the Navari Co-operative Joint Farming Society in 
Dhulia taluka. Later on efforts were made to organise co-operative 
farming societies on the government waste lands. In 1949 two Co¬ 
operative Collective Farming Societies viz., (i) . Waghapur Co¬ 
operative Collective Fanning Society Ltd. and Bhadne Shetki Majoor 
Co-operative Collecth'e Fanning Society Ltd, at Bhamer in Sakii 
taluka were registered. During the First Five Year Plan, various 
types of co-operative fanning societies were registered in this district. 
On 31st December 19B4 there were in all 102 co-operative fanning 
societies in the district, the details of which are as under 


Parficiil'irs ■A* On As on As on 

eart.cuuvrs 30-6-1963 31-12-1963 31-12-1964 


Ct>-operative joini farming 
societies in Pilot Blocks of 
Dhulia and Sindkheda 
talukas (10 each). 

Co-operative joint farming 
societies outside the Pilot 
Blocks. 

Co-operative collective farm¬ 
ing societies. 


20 20 20 


34 35 38 

22 29 44 


76 84 102 


The total membership of tdl these societies was 1,751. Of these 
1,315 meinbers were working members and the remaining 436 were 
non-working members. The total land under command of these 
societies was 6,258-064 hectare.s (15,464 acres). The total acreage 
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CHAPTER 4. brought under cultivation was 6,141 • 110 hectares (15,175). The 


Agricuiture and under different crops during 1963-64 is shown below : — 


Irrigation. 

Type of Crop 

Pilot 

Non-Pilot 

Co-ofekative 

Farming. 

Joint 

Collective 


hectartai 

hectares 

hectares 


Food grains 

.. 445-964 

(1,102 acres) 

551-992 
(1,364 acres) 

1,917-402 
(4,738 acres) 

Commercial crops . 

.. 549-563 

(1,358 acres) 

713-866 
(1,764 acres) 

457-295 
(1,139 acres) 

Other by-products 

.. 36-017 

2-428 

15-378 


(89 acres) 

(6 acres) 

(38 acres) 


TTie total value of production was Rs. 1,224,985. The total sales 
amounted to Rs. 1,132,147. 


The share capital of tluise societies was to the tune of Rs. 564,241 
out of which Government contribution stood at Rs. 113,850 and the 
reserve fund was Rs. 490,394. The working capital was Rs. 2,562,088. 
The total borrowing from the Central Financing Agency as on 30th 
June 1964 was Rs. 1,007,108. 

The information regarding the number of members, land under 
command and cultis’ation etc. of'these societies is given below 

TABLE No. 14 

Co-OPERATi\m SoaETiEs IN Dhulia District 

•(Area in hcctiirc,s) 

pilot Non-Pilot 


Joint Collective 



1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1961-62 

1962-63 





Number of Societies 

8 

20 

20 

28 

34 

JF* 

22 

MembeVs 

102 

261 

261 

371 

434 

476 

575 

Working 


200 

216 

,. 

352 

,. 

519 

Non-working 


61 

45 


82 

.. 

54 

Reserve Fund 

114 

286 

293 

10,259 

12.044 

12,299 

23.205 

•Land Pooled 

435*847 

(1.077) 

1,055.016 

(2,607) 

1.021-427 

(2.524) 

1,517-572 1,539-830 
(3.750) (3,805) 

1,795.996 2,271-502 
(4,438) (5,613) 

•Land under cultivation 435 • 847 
(1,077) 

1,005*240 

(2,584) 

1,012-120 

(2,501) 

1.423-685 

(3,518) 

1,309-564 

(3,236) 

1,290-544 

(3,189) 

1,331-417 
(3,290) 


TABLE No. 15 

Value of Sales of the Societies 


Item 

Pilot 



Non-Pilot 



1962-63 


Joint 


Collective 



1962-63 : 

1963-64 1962-63 

1963-64 


Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Food Crains 

59,085 

92,601 

94.585 

129,478 

73,317 

111.393 

Cotton 

90,049 

141,793 

111,510 

126,572 

22,935 

58,762 

raggery 

28,253 

21,207 

49,791 

I05.307 

842 

62,124 

ChiUia 


96,420 

65*998 

42,801 

28,^51 

12.542 

Miacellaneous 

.. 25,684 

89,811 

31,909 

24,793 

14,194 

16,544 

Total 

a. 203,071 

441*832 

353.793 

428,951 

139,538 

261,363 
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TABLE No. 16 

Valtie of Production of the Societies 



Pilot 


Joint 

Non-Pilot 

Collective 


1962-63 

1963-64 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1962-63 

1963-64 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Food Grains 

51*032 

126,674 

112,925 

139,952 

91,997 

129,898 

Cotton 

48,098 

199,883 

121,562 

129.361 

29,451 

67,195 

Oilseeds 

64.085 

95,411 

90,895 

119,148 

32,953 

52,33* 

Jaggery and Chillis 

26,108 

24,257 

47,830 

40,692 

983 

19,564 




3.802 


80 


Miscellaneous 

46,101 

91,577 

46,336 

28,522 

17.856 

20,512 

Total 

235,424 

477,802 

418,546 

457,675 

173,220 

289,508 


The Dhulia District Co-operative Bank is giving adequate crop loan 
to the co-operative farming societies in this district. The amount of 
loan given to the co-operative farming societies during 1962-63 and 
1963-64 is indicated below 


Year 

No. 

of societies 

Amount 

sanctioned 

Amount 

recovered 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1962-63 

57 

533,820 

525,464 

1963-64 

75 

874,189 

736.707 
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TABLE 


Operations of Farming Societies 



Land Utilisation 



Type of society and No. 
of societies working 

Area under 
commer- 

Nct area Gross area Area under cial crops 

Total 

1 2 3 

Main crops 
and by 
products 

4 

5 




Rs, 

Joint farming in pilot area .. 
20 

1,012-120 1,012-120 445-964 

(2,501-09) (2,501 09) (1,012 01) 

549-563 

(1,358-11) 

36-422 

(89-29) 

4,77,802 

Joint farming outside pilot 
area 

38 

1.526-880 1.526-880 552-396 

(3.773-15) (3,773-15) (1,364-22) 

673-802 

(1,664-26) 

2-833 

(6-20) 

4,57,675 

Collective farming societies 

31 

4,038-766 4,038 766 1,915-783 
(9,979-39) (9,979-39) (4,733-29) 

457-295 
(1,130-12) 
15 378 
(.38-00) 

2,89,508 

Total- 89 

42,999 9114,2999-911 2,913-739 
(16,254 23)(16,254-23) (7,200-12) 

1,680-661 

(4,153-09) 

54-228 

(134-09) 

12,24,985 



Value of Sales 



Type of society and No. 
of societies working 

Food 

grains Cotton Oil-seeds 

Jaggery 

Misce¬ 

llaneous 


12 13 14 

15 

16 


Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Joint farming in pilot area .. 
20 

92,601 1,41,793 96,420 

21,207 

89,811 

Joint farming outside pilot 
area 

38 

1,29,478 1,26,572 1,05,307 

42,801 

24,793 

Collective farming societies 

31 

1,11,393 58,762 62,124 

12,542 

16,543 

Total—89 .. 

3,33,472 3,27,127 2,63,851 

76,550 

1,31,147 


Note .—Figures in brackets are in acres and those outside are in hectares. 
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No. 17 

IN DifULiA District, 1963-64 

Value of Production 


Food grains 

Cotton 

Oil-seeds 

Jaggery 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Ri. 

1,26,674 

Rs. 

1,39,883 

Rs. 

95,411 

Rs, 

24,257 

Rs. 

91,577 

Rs. 

4,41,842 


1.29.361 

1,19,148 

40,692 

28,522 

4,28,951 

1,29,S9S 

67.195 

52,339 

19,564 

20,512 

2,61,364 

3,96,524 

3,36.439 

2,66,898 

84,513 

■J1,40,611 

11,32.157 




Government Aid Subsidies 

Co;t of Management 

17 

For Admi' 
nistrative 
purposes 

It 

For pur¬ 
chase of 
machinery 
19 

For cons¬ 
truction of 
godowns 

20 

For other 
purposes 

21 

Salaries 

and 

wages 

22 

Other 

expenses 

23 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

33,200 

7,179 


5,000 

490 

19,001 

44,391 

25,000 

6,500 


3,750 

38 

26,213 

37,760 

21,500 

2,900 


•• 


19,899 

17,684 

79,700 

16,579 

•• 

8,750 

528 

65,113 

99,835 
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TABLE No. 17—C9ntd. 

Operations of Farming Societies in Dhueia District, 1963-64. 




Profit 


Loss 

No. of 
societies 
without 
pi oil t 
Of loss 

Type of Society 

No. of 
societies 

Amount 

No. of 
societies 

Amount 


24 

25 

26 

27 

28 



Rs. 


Rs. 


Joint fanning in pilot area . 

. 12 

92.-311 

8 

2,41,53.6 


Joint farming outside pilot 
area. 

13 

44,f>30 

23 

71,706 

n 

Collective farming 

. 9 

3C765 

14 

36,061 

8 

Total 

. 34 

1,73,706 

45 

4,39,303 

10 


The largely grown cereals in the district are jowar, bajri, wheat, 
rice and maize and the minor cereals produced in the district are 
ragi, kodra, sam, banti and hhadli. Jowar occupies the first place 
with 23-61 per cent of the gross cropped area, bajri has 17-59 per 
cent, pulses 12-68 per cent, wbe-at 5-36 per cent, rice 4-10 per cent, 
and other cereals 5-45 per cent. All the food crops together make 
70-8 per cent, against 69-88 per cent, for Maharashtra. Compared 
with the average crop pattern of the State, the district has lower 
proportions for rice, jowar and other food crops and sli^tly higher 
proportions for wheat and pulses. The district proportion for bajri 
is almost double that of the State average. Wheat is grown to a large 
extent in the valley of Tapi river which covers Taloda, Shahada and 
Nandurbar talukas. Rice and small millets cover large areas in the 
heavy rainfall and hilly areas in Akrani, Akkalkuwa, Nawapur 
and Sakri talukas. Bajri is grown mainly in southern talukas of 
Sindkheda, Sakri and Dhulia. The following table gives the area 
under various cereals in the district 
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(523) (10,731) (41,514) (84,010) (45) 

1953-54 156.209 6,034.273 19,015 790 34,952 325 59.489 

(386) (14,911) (46,989) (86,369) (147) 









Sindhkheda .. 1954-55 163 088 7,488.310 21,267.868 26.784-548 14.973 

(403) (18,504) (52.554) (66,186) (37) 
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Jowar is extensively grown in the district both in kharif and rahi 
seasons. Both kharif mid rabi jowars are grown on heavy to medium 
black soils. Kharif jowar is taken between June and December and 
the rabi jowar is produced between September and February. The 
tillage in the case of both the jowars consists of one ploughing, two 
to three harrowings, two hoeings and two to three interculturings 
and weedings. Both the methods, drilling as well as dibbling, are 
followed in the district. The seeds are drilled at the rate of about 
4-536 to 5-443 kg. (10 to 12 lbs) per acre and if the dibbling method 
is followed the seed rate comes to about 1-814 kg. (4 lbs.) for one 
acre. In the kharif season if the seeds are drilled, the distance 
between the two lines is 304-8 mm. (12") and that in the case of 
dibbling method it is 457-2 mm. X 600-6 mm. (IS" X 24"). In the 
rabi season on the other hand, the distance between the two lines in 
both the methods of sowing viz., drilling and dibbling is 457-2 mm. 
(18") and 609-6 mm, X 609-6 mm. (24"x24") respectively. The 
rotationfil crops grown after kharif jowar are usually cotton, ground¬ 
nut and wheat and those produced after rabi jowar include wheat 
and bajri. The basal dose of manuring per acre at the time of 
sowing consists of 5 to 10 cart loads of farm yard manure and top 
dressing of 50-802 kg. (112 lbs.) of superphosphate and 45-359 kg. 
(100 I^.) of ammonium sulphate. The agriculture department of 
the State has recommended Maldandi 35-1 as an improved strain of 
rabi jowar for the district. 

The kharif jowar is ready for harvest by December. The crop is 
usually cut with sickle. The earheads are cut on the same day and 
are carted to the threshing floor, wliere they are exposed to the sun 
for about 4 days, Tlie stalks are tied into small bundles and when 
sufficiently dried, they are collected at a convenient place. The 
process of cutting the crop and its earheads is locally known as Lani. 
The earheads are then trampled under the feet of oxen in the thresh¬ 
ing flpor and the grains are separated by winnowing, taking 
advantage of a gentle breeze. 
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Bajri is mainly a kharif crop, being sown a little later and reaped Bajri. 
a little earlier than jowar. It is u.suaUy grown on light to medium black 
soils. The field is prepared by ploughing and two to three harrow¬ 
ings. About two to three interculturings and weedings and two 
hoeings are also given. The crop is drilled at the rate of 2-722 to 
4-082 kg. (6 to 9 lbs.) per acre at a; distance of about 304-8 to 
38T() mm. (12 to 15 inches) between the two lines. After about 
20 days the crop is thinned by keeping a distance of about 76-2 to 
101-6 mm. (3 1(0 ;4 inches) between two plants, Bajri is rotated 
with jowar, udid and matki. Niphad 28/15 has been recommended 
by the department of agriculture as an improved strain of bajri fpj 
the district. The crop is ready for harvest by November when it |s 
reap^ with sickle close to the ground and left lying in the fidld 
for th]^ days, then boimd into small bundles and stacked near about 
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CHAPTER 4. the threshing floor. After some days the earheads are removed and 
stacked on the floor. The threshing and winnowing are done in the 
same way as for jowar. 

Wheat (gahu) is grown as a rabi crop between October and 
March. If wheat is taken as a non-irrigated crop it is sown in 
heavy black and retentive soils and if it is produced entirely as 
an irrigated crop it is grown on medium or black soils. The field 
is ploughed in September and followed by three to four harrowings 
for irrigated crops. About two interculturings and weedings are 
done before the flowering stage. The crop is drilled in both the 
cases, irrigated as well as non-irrigated, at the rate of 18-144 to 
22-680 kg. (40 to 50 lb.) and 17-237 to 18-144 kg. (38 to 40 lb.) 
per acre respectively. Cotton, jowar and gram are taken as rota¬ 
tional crops after wheat. About 10 to 15 cart loads of farm yard 
manure and top dressing of 34-019 kg. (75 lb.) of ammonium 
sulphate at the time of sowing the non-irrigated crop and 45-359 kg. 
superphosphate for irrigated crop are applied per acre. The crop 
(100 lb.) of ammonium sulphate and 50-802 kg. (112 lb.) of 
takes about six months to mature and is ready for harvest from the 
middle of February to the end of March. The plants are cut close 
to the ground, tied into small bimdles and after sufficiently being 
dried in the sun are carried to the threshing floor where they are 
threshed by beating with long sticks. The department of agriculture 
of the State has recommended N. 59 and N. 125 for non-irrigated 
wheat and N. P. 718, N. 345 and N. 146 for irrigated wheat as the 
suitable improved strains of wheat for the district. 

Rice. Rice (bJiat) is taken as a kharif crop in the district. It is usually 
grown on light to medium black soils. Its tillage consists of one 
ploughing, and two to three harrowings or puddling before planting. 
About three weedings are also given. It is both drilled as well as 
transplanted. The seed rate per acre in the case of drilling and trans¬ 
planting is 5-443 kg. (12 lb.) and 18-144 kg. (40 lb.) respectively. 
About 10 to 15 cart loads of farm yard manure or compost are applied 
to one acre. 


Maize. Maize (maka) is grown as a klmrif crop between June and 
September usually on medium black soils. One ploughing, two 
harrowings and two interculturings are sufficient for the healthy 
growth of the crop. Both drilling as well as dibbling methods -are 
followed. The drilling and dibbling are done at a distance of 
457-2 mm. (18") and 457-2 mm, X 457-2 mm. (18"Xl8") res¬ 
pectively. About 10 to 15 cart loads of farm yard manure and 
compost and a top dressing of 30-802 kg. (112 lb.) of superphos¬ 
phate and 22-680 kg. (50 lb.) of ammonium sulphate are applied 
to one acre before sowing the crop. After one month, a top dressing 
of abdat 22-680 kg. (50 lb.) of die above mentioned fertilisers 
is applied to the crop. The cobs are cut off the standing stalks and 
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when sufficiently dry aro beaten with sticks to separate the grain. 

The heads aie usually eaten parched or boiled while green and ripe 
grains are also parched and made into lahh and after grinding used 
as flour. Its green stalks provide an excellent fodder. 

The pulses could be regarded as complementary food grains. The pulses. 
chief among them are gram, mug, tur, udid, horse-gram, math, 
chavali, watana and val. The following tables show the taluka- 
M'ise distribution of the area under pulses and its outturn in the 
district from 1952-53 to 1961-62 
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Siadkheda .. 19J2-53 564,163 2,398.075 260.4»3 564.950 _ _ 903.555 1!,745 543.915 59 940 

(1,393) (6,415) (643) (J.390) (2.231) (29) (1,303) (148) 

1953-54 1,028,715 2,641.815 191,565 1,452.330 _ _ 1,793.340 '_ 850.500 2 025 

(2,540) (6,523) (473) (3,586) (4,428) (2,100) (5 




1954- 55 1,298.835 2,361.960 193.995 332.100 112.590 .... 1,190.260 14.580 333.315 17.820 

(3,207) (5,832) (479) (820) (278) .... (2,692) (36) (863) (44) 

1955- 56 1,146.555 1,823.345 206.955 541.080 _ _ 1,660.500 21.060 377.055 50.220 
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Outturn of Pulses (Taluka-wise) in Dhulu District 

(1952-53 to 1961-62) 
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(813) (1,485) (1,190) (2,411) (730) 

1961-62 .. 828.040 1,600.200 1.292.352 2,540.000 741.680 

(815) (1,575) (1,272) (2,500) (730) 













Nawaput .. 1952-53 .. 156.464 25.400 284.480 142.240 18.288 

(154) (25) (280) (140) (18) 
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Of the pulses grown in the district, gram, mug, tur and udid are 
very important. Gram (harhhara) occupied an area of 9,858-556 
hectares (24,361 acres) in 1961-62. It is grown all over the district. 
It is mostly taken as a rabi crop between September and January, 
i.e., after the cessation of momsoon. Severe cold, frost and cloudy 
weather are harmful to the crop. If grown on well-drained black 
soil, gram gi\'es best results. On heavy soil it is grown alone .as it 
gives a high yield, while on light soils it is taken as a mixed crop. 
The field is made ready by September for sowing. One ploughing 
and 2-3 harrowings are given. About five to seven cart-loads of farm 
yard manure are applied. Usually tbe crop is drilled at the rate 
of 18 • 144 kg. (40 lb.) per acre. The agriculture department of 
the State has recommended chafa as an improved variety of gram. 
A common practice of plucking oft the tender tops of the shoots 
liefore the flowering time is followed. This renders them strong 
and bushy and increases the outturn of the grain. The gram crop 
matures in about four months. The plants are pulled out and stacked 
for about a week in the threshing floor, dried and trampled under 
the feet of oxen. Sometimes they are beaten with sticks to get the 
grain. 

Usually mug is grown as a kharif crop between June and August 
when it is sown mixed with cereals. It occupied an area of 
25,982-055 hectares (64,203 acres) in 1961-62. It does best on 
well-drained, medium black soils of the district. Its tillage consists 
of one ploughing and two harrowing.s. The seeds are drilled at 
a distance of 228-6 mm X'304-8 mm (9"X 12"). The application 
of five cart-loads of farm-yard manure and 50-802 kg. (1.12 lb.) 
of superphosphate are sufficient for an acre. The crop becomes ready 
for harvest after three and a half months from its sowing. The 
plants are uprooted and stacked in the threshing floor for about 
a week, and threshed by beating with sticks or trampling under the 
feet of oxen. 

Tur was grown over an area of 8207-032 hectares (20,280 acres) 
in 1961-62. Tur grown as a kharif crop is generally sown in June 
and is ripe for hai-vest by Januai-y. Well-drained and medium to 
heavy soils are suitable for the crop. It is sown mixed either with 
cotton or with jowar at a distance of about 914-4 mm (36 inches) 
bohveen the two rows. Its tillage and the requirement of manures 
and fertilisers are the same followed for the main crop 
with which it is sown. Tur crop grows very slowly till the main 
crop is harvested. Its stem becomes thick, woody and strong. 
Sometimes ripe pods are picked up before the plants are cut. The 
crop is usually harvested from Januiuy onwards. The plants are then 
cut close to the ground, tied into bundles and carried to the threshing 
floor where they are beaten with sticks to break open the pods. 
The green pods of tur are eaten as a vegetable. The ripe pulse is 
split and eaten boiled in various way.s. 

Udid covered an area of 20,734-492 hectares (51,236 acres) in 
1961-62. Generally udid is grown as a mixed crop with jowar during 
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the kliarif .season i.e., hetweeii June and September. The crop in the 
district is produced in medium black and red laterite .soils. One 
ploughing and two harrowings are giv^en. Tlie seeds are drilled at 
the rate of 5-44.3 to 6-804 kg. (12 to 15 lb.) per acre. Five cart¬ 
loads of farm yard manure and top dressing of 50-802 kg. (112 lb.) 
of superphosphate are applied. 

The other important pulses grown in the district are horsegram 
(liulge), math and chavali which occupied an area of 22,078-454; 
5,314-741 and 2,860-725 hectares (54,557; 13,1.33 and 7,069 acres) 
respectively in 1961-62, Hor.segran) is mainly produced in Dhulia, 
Sindkheda, Shiipur, Sakri, Nawapur and Shahada taliikas. Math is 
predominantly grown in Dhulia, Sindkheda, Shirpur. Sakri, Nandurbar 
and Shahada talukas. Chavali is taken almost all over the district. 
All these pulses are grown in kharif season as mixed crops with cereals. 
The cidtivating methods and the harvesting operations are more or 
less the same as those followed in the case of gram, udid or mu". 

lobacco (tamhakhu), betel-leaves (jiagoeZ), and ajwan seed 
(owa) which can generally be included under the category of drugs 
and narcotics are the only crops which are producetl in the district. 
Their importance in the ec-onomy of the district, however, is negligible 
as they are grown on a very small scale. Tlrey together occupied 
188-988 hectares (467 acres) of land in 1961-62. Of these ajwan 
seed alone occupied 125-048 hectares (309 acres) and tobacco and 
betel-leaves occupied 33-994 hectares (M acres) and 27-947 hectares 
(74 acres) respectively. In 1961-62 in the whole of State owa was 
produced only in Dhulia district. 

Owa is grown for its medicinal value and also for its use as a condi¬ 
ment or spice. It is broadcast in the garden land during any time 
of the year and in the fields with the dry crops usually in July and 
August. The seed rate is about 0-907 to 1-.361 kg. (2 to 3 pounds) 
per acre. It matures within a period of about three months. 

Tobacco (tambakhu) is a minor crop in the district. It was first 
sown in 1868 by Mr. Ashburner in his garden near Dhulia. Its seed 
was first brought from Cuba, Havannah and Shiraz seed was supplied 
by Dr. Balfour of Hyderabad. It occupied an area of .33-994 hectares 
(84 acres) in 1961-62 of which 30-351 hectares (75 acres) were 
found in Akrani mahal. Tobacco seed is sown in the seed-beds during 
the first week of July and the seedUngs are transplanted by about 
the second or the third week of August when they are about 10-2 mm. 
(four inches) high. Tliey are usually covered with straw to protect 
them from the sun. Three or four waterings are given. After about 
one and a half months the flowering shoots appear; they are nipped 
off and about 12 leaves are left on (he plant. The lower yellowish 
leaves are also removed. Tire crop becomes ready for harvest by the 
middle of January when the colour of the leaves turns from green 
to golden yellow with brown spots and the tips show signs of drying. 
The plants are then cut early in the morning and kept in the field in 
a topsy-turvy direction and close to each other. They are also kept 
for sun-drying for about seven days. 
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Betel-leaf {nagvel or pan), a garden crop, was produced only 
on 29-947 hectares (74 acres) in Nandurbar taluka in the district 
in 1961-62. The crop needs abundant supply of watei'. In order 
to support the vines, numerous trees such as shevri, pangera etc. 
are planted. The garden is planted with cuttings obtained from the 
best shoots of the older plants. Leaf-picking is generally started at 
the end of the second year and then it is repeated after every fourth 
month. 
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Sugarcane (Oos), an important cash crop, is now being increasingly Sugarcane. 
taken in the district. The total area under sugarcane has showed an 
increase from 974-484 hectares (2,408 acres) in 1952-53 to 2,643-004 
hectares (6,531 acres) in 1961-62. It is mainly produced in Sakri 
taluka. In 1952-53, the total acreage under sugarcane in Sakri taluka 
was 657 - 210 hectares (1,624 acres). It increased to 1,038 - 829 hectares 
(2,567 acres) in 1961-62. Thus about 68 per cent of the total cultiva¬ 
tion of the crop in 1952-53 was in Sakri taluka alone. In 1961-62, how¬ 
ever, the percentage went down to 40 even though the area under 
sugarcane crop was the highe.st in the district. The fall in the 
percentage could be explained by the oomparative increasing scale on 
which the crop is being raised in other talukas also. The government 
has recently sanctioned a sugarcane factory on a co-operative basis 
at Sakri. 

The following tables show the taluka-wise distribution of the area 


under* sugarcane 
1961-62:- 


and its outturn in the district from 1952-53 to 


TABLE'No. 22. 

Abea under sugahcane, Dhulia Disi'iiicr. 

Year (Area) 

1951-52 . .. 31 

1954-55 .. .. .. 29 

1957-58 .. .. .. .50 

1960-61 .. .. .. 70 

1964-65 .. .. .. 63 

1966-67 .. .. .. 42 

1969-70 .. .. .. 4,034 Hectares. 

(Figures in -00 acres except for 1969-70) 


TABLE No. 23. 


OUTTUBN OF SUGAHCANE, DhUUA DiSTBICT. 


Year 

1951-52 

1954-55 

1957-58 

1960-61 

1964-65 

1966-67 

1969-70 


(Figures 


in 


00 


Tons except for 


Outturn 

68 

48 

86 

.. 116 
68 

.. 112 

.. 31,700 (M. Tons) 
1969-70) 


Vf 4667—22 
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The sugarcane crop is essentially a tropical crop and for high out¬ 
turns moist hot climate and ample supply of water are necessary. It 
is entirely an irrigated crop. Tlie crops in the district is grown on 
heavy black and well drained soils. The preseasonal planting of 
the crop is done in October and November, The usual seasonal 
planting on the other hand is carried out in December and January. 
The crop takes about a year for harvesting. 


The soil is ploughed well in time about one and a half months 
prior to planting. Two deep ploughings and in addition about three 
harrowings are given. The earthing up of soil which is done twice or 
thrice is completed before the advent of rains. The land is first put 
into ridges and furrows and the required channels are prepared 
for irrigation before planting. Water is first let into the furrows 
and when the soil is wet, selected sets are put in and pressed. The 
distance between the furrows, however, depends upon the quality 
of cane and the soil. In the district the distance between the two 
furrows, generally in the black soil, is between 0-914 and 1-219 metres 
{3 and 4 feet). Alwut 12,000 to 15000 sets are planted in an acre. 
CO/419 and CO1740 are the improved varieties of cane which have 
been recommended by the Agriculture department of the State, The 
rotation crops grown in the district include cotton, jowar and 
groundnut. 

The timely application of manures /and fertilisers in sufficient 
quantity helps increase the yield. The average yield of the crop 
per acre in the district comes to about 40-64 metric tonnes 
(40 tons). A basal dose of 20 to 40 cart loads of farm yard manure 
or compost is given to an acre. Half of the dose is applied before 
planting. Fertilisers are also applied. The following table shows 
the different doses of fertilisers given to the crop in different 
seasons 



Doses of Fertixjzers given to Sugarc:.\ne 
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The more important crops in the categoiy of condiments and 
spices in the district include chillis, garlic, methi and coriander. Of 
these the crop of chillis is the most important cash crop. Other 
crops such as garlic, methi and coriander are produced on a very small 
scale. In 1961-62, garlic, methi and coriander occupied 53 •419, 40‘469 
and 36-422 hectares (1.32, 100 and 90 acres) respectively. The 
crop of chillis on the other band was raised in 12,081/900 hectares 
(29,855 acres) in 1961-62. Chillis are grown almost all ovct the 
district. It is however, produced on a large scale in Nandurbar, 
Shahada, Sindkheda, Dhulia, Sakri and Taloda talukas. The Erst 
three talukas between them covered about 70 per cent of the total 
area under chillis. 


Chillis. Chillis (mirchi) are also known as cayenne pepper or red pepper. 
The chilli crop yields good results when grown in loamy and black 
soils. It is raised in both the seasons, kharif as well as rabi. Ihe dry 
crop of chilli, in kharif season is raised in medium black soil and when 
it is taken as an irrigated crop in rahi reason, it is grown on well 
drained clayey loam. UsuaUy it is grown as a lone crop. The 
field is thoroughly cultivated by giving a ploughing and two or thrive 
harrowings. Tlie seedlings are raised in a nursery and are trans¬ 
planted when they become 6 to 8 weeks old. About three seedlings 
are planted together. The distance between the two rows and 
between the two plants is about two feet. The plants when esta¬ 
blished, are earthed up by forming a little mound of soil around them. 
Cereals such as jowar, bajri, etc., are taken as rotational crops in 
the field in which chillis are generally grown. Ten cart loads of faim 
yard manure for dr>' crop of chillis and twenty cart loads of compost 
or farm yard manure for irrigated crop of chillis are applied for one 
acre. Green chillis begin to appear after about three months from 
the planting of the seedlings. The green chillis are picked thrice 
a month. The ripe chillis are harvestc'd three or four times during 
the whole season. The irrigated crop of chillis lasts longer and also 
gives higher yield. The improved varieties of chilli strains are C2 
and C9. The long, narrow and tapeiing variety of chilli and lavangi, 
a small vimety that looks like clove are also very common in the 
district. The chillis are extensively used in daily food. 

The following two tables give the area under condiments and 
spices and the outturn of chillis in the district during the ten years 
between 1952-53 and 1961-62 
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(In Hectares)* 
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Taluka 


OhulU 


Siiidklicdd 


Shirpiir 


Sakri 


Year 

CUilUs 

Turmeric 

1952-5i 

482.386 

(1192^ 


19S3-54 .. 

586* 795 
- (1450) 


1954-55 .. 

1025 069 
(2533) 


1955-36 .. 

758381 

(1874) 


1956-57 .. 

918-232 

(2269) 


1957-58 .. 

969-223 

7-689 


(2395) 

(19) 

19S8-S9 .. 

724-388 

(1790) 

1959-60 .. 

1027-902 

(2540) 


1960-61 .. 

1 147-285 
(2835) 


1961-62 

963 962 
(2382) 


_ 1952-53 . 

373 120 
(922 » 


1953-54 

469-436 
(1160) 


1954-55 

I388 07.A 
(3430) 


1955-36 .. 

1455 05.3 
(3597) 


1956-57 .. 

2117* .317 
(5232) 

.... 

1957-5S . 

2261-790 

(5589) 


1958-59 

1926-496 

(4758) 


1959-60 . 

22')0‘523 

(5600) 


1960-61 . 

2451-588 

(6058) 


1961-62 . 

2451-.588 
(6058) 

.... 

.. 1952-53 . 

174*420 

(431) 


1953-54 . 

!16-954 
(289) 


1954-55 . 

127-881 

(316) 


1955-56 . 

150 U8 
(371) 


1956-57 , 

187-774 

(4(>4) 


1957-58 . 

183*32.7 

(453) 


1958-59 . 

163-088 
(403) 


1959-60 . 

216-507 

(535) 


1960-61 . 

298-658 

(738) 


1961-62 . 

282-875 

(69“) 


1952-33 . 

484*004 

. 1H‘21I 


(1196) 

(45) 

1953-54 . 

723-983 

10 117 


(1789) 

(25) 

1954-55 , 

790 756 

2-428 


(1954) 

(6) 

1955-56 . 

807-753 

22*258 


(1996) 

(55) 

1956-57 . 

830-820 



(2053) 


1957-58 . 

1033-568 

(2554) 



Coriander 

Garlic 

M-ethi 

11.736 

47.348 


(29) 

(117) 




19 830 


2-141 

(49) 

11■736 


(Ift) 

(29) 

23'472 



(58) . 
16-187 



(40) 

15-378 

(58) 


(>■475 

12-950 


U6) 

(32) 

17-806 



(44) 


1 -214 

8 ■ 903 
(22) 

2-833 

1-214 

(3) 

(.1) 

2RI.4 

(7) 

2-42S 


(7) 

(6) 

1-619 



(4) 

0-809 



(21 

4-047 


0S(v» 

(10) 

2-023 

1-214 

(2) 

(5) 

(3) 

0-8t» 

9-713 

0-809 

(2) 

(24) 


1-6P) 

8 ■ 903 

3 237 

(4) 

(22) 

(8) 



8 • 903 
(22) 



25-091 

(62) 



16-592 

(41) 


4-856 

34-803 

16*592 

(12) 

(86) 

(41) 

8-498 

27-114 

12-545 

(21) 

(67) 

(-11) 

9-713 

8 - 903 

12-141 

(24) 

(22) 

(30) 


Figures in bfackcls arc \ii acres. 
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TABLE No. -IS—contd. 


Agriculture and 
Irrigation. 

_ Taluka 

Condiments 
AND SplCES. 

Siikri Contd. 


Nandurbar 


Nawapur 


Shahada 


Taloda 


(Iq Hectares)* 


Year Chillis Turmeric Coriander Garlic Methi 


I958-S9 . 

721-960 

<ng4) 


1959-60 . 

/9|'970 

(1957) 


1960-61 . 

g20*299 

(2027) 


1961-62 . 

739*361 

(Ig27) 


1952-53 . 

2103-153 
(5197) 


1953-54 . 

2067 136 

3*237 


(5IOg) 

(8) 

1954-55 . 

2802-855 

23-067 


(6926) 

(57) 

1955-56 . 

2607*796 

(6444) 


1956-57 , 

3134-293 

7*689 


(7745) 

(19) 

1957-58 . 

3887-413 

13-759 


(9606) 

(34) 

1958-59 . 

3938-809 

(9733) 


1959-60 . 

3497*701 

2-833 


(8643) 

(7i 

1960-61 . 

4284-815 

(10588) 


1961-62 . 

3816-594 

(94.11) 


1952-53 . 

109-670 

(271) 


1953-54 . 

152-971 
(378) 


1954-55 , 

150*543 

(372) 


1955-56 . 

140-021 

(346) 


1956-57 . 

111-289 
(2T^5) 


1957-58 , 

113-312 

(280) 


1958-59 . 

111*289 

(275) 


1959-00 . 

92-268 

(228) 


1900-61 . 

I2i*406 

(300) 


1961-62 . 

110*884 

(274) 


1952-53 . 

1286-497 

(3179) 


1953-54 

1549-542 

(3829) 


1954-55 . 

2284-452 

(5645) 


1955-56 , 

1906 880 
(4712) 


1956-57 . 

2136-742 

(5280) 


1957-58 . 

2544*665 

(6288) 


1958-59 , 

2272-716 

(5616) 


1959-60 . 

2419-617 

(5979) 


1960-61 . 

3444 687 
(8512) 


1961-62 , 

3090 587 
(7637) 


1952-53 . 

358-956 

(887) 


1953-54 , 

472-269 

(1167) 


1954-55 . 

633*333 

(i$65) 


1955-56 . 

501 406 
(1239) 


1956-57 . 

456-08) 

(1127) 



•475 

14-973 


(16) 

(37) 

21044 

■950 

37-231 

(32) 

(92) 

(52) 

498 

16-592 

8-498 

(21) 

(41) 

(21) 

■780 

13•759 

1 6)9 

(81) 

(34) 

(4) 


7-284 

3-237 


(18) 

(8) 




9*713 

(24) 

833 

5-666 

2-428 

(7) 

(14) 

(6) 

856 

1 -214 


(12) 

(3) 

0 809 

(21 

•237 

(8) 

1-619 

(4) 


•214 



(3) 




0 405 



(1) 

30*351 

(75) 


-642 

14-164 

32-375 

(9) 

(35) 

(80) 

927 

14 164 

12-950 

(27) 

(35) 

(32) 

405 

11-736 

0-405 

(1) 

(29) 

(1) 

•023 

9-309 

3-642 

(5) 

(23) 

(9) 

•452 

6 475 

4-047 

(11) 

(16) 

(10) 

•405 

17-402 

4 R56 

(1) 

(43) 

(12) 

405 

4-452 


(1) 

(11) 



8-094 

0-405 


(20) 

(1) 

214 

3-642 

6-475 

(3) 

(9) 

(16) 

•405 

6-880 

2-023 

(1) 

(17) 

(5) 

•284 

(»-405 


(18) 

(1) 


405 

11-331 


(1) 

(28) 


•452 

12-545 


(1i) 

(31). 


•214 

14-569 

2 023 

(3) 

(36) 

(5) 

809 

10-117 

4-047 

(2) 

(25) 

(10) 


Figures in brackets arc in acres. 
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TABLE No. 25-c(mtd. 


CHAPTER 4. 


(In Hectares)* 


Taluica 


Taloda Conid. 


AklcaUtuwa 


Akraat 


Year 

Chillis 

Turmeric 

Coriander 

Garlic 

Methi 

.. 1957-S* 

677-849 



14-569 

1-619 

1958-59 . 

(1675) 

666 518 



(36) 

13-759 

(4) 

1959-60 .. 

(1647) 

558 062 



(34) 

44-111 


1960-61 . 

(1379) 

619-979 



(109) 

8-498 

9-308 

1961-62 . 

(1532) 

520021 



(21) 

6 880 

(23) 

35-208 

.. 1952-53 . 

(1285) 

63-131 


0-809 

(IT) 

2-023 

(87) 

1953-54 . 

(156) 

33 184 


(2) 

(5) 

2-428 


1954-55 . 

(82) 

57-061 



(6) 


1955-56 . 

(Ml) 

22-662 



0-405 


1956-57 . 

(56) 

19 425 



(I) 

0-405 

1957-58 

(48) 

29-137 




(1) 

0-405 

1958- 59 . 

1959- 60 - 

(72) 

46-539 

(115) 

29-542 



0-405 

(1) 

1960-61 

(73) 

65-964 



(i) 

0-405 


(961-62 .. 

(163) 

.36-422 



0) 

0-405 

.. 1952-53 . 

1953- 54 .. 

1954- 55 . . 

(90) 

17 806 
(44) 

78-509 

y2=^i>5. 




(1) 

1955-56 .. 

(203) 

71-225 





1956- 57 .. 

1957- 58 .. 

1958- 59 .. 

1959- 60 .. 

1960- 61 .. 

1961- 62 .. 

(176) 

66-773 

(165) 

64-345 

((59) 

97-529 

(241) 

75-676 

(187) 

63-131 

(156) 

69-606 

(172) 






* Figures in brackets are in acres. 


Agriculture and 
Irrigation. 

AND SpICES. 

Condiments 
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TABLE No. 26. 

Taluka-wise Outturn of Chiixis in Dhulia District 

(19.52-53 TO 1961-62) 


(In Metric tonues)* 


TaluVa 

Year 

ChiUis 

TaluJc* 

Year 

Chillis 

Dhulia 

1952.S3 

208.280 

(205) 

Nawapuf 

1952.53 

111-760 

(110) 


1953 54 

.... 



1953-54 




1954.55 

.... 



1954.55 




1955-56 

1262*888 

(1243) 


1955.56 




1956-57 

1235-456 

(1216) 


1956.57 




1957-58 

1249-680 

(1230) 


1957.58 




1958-59 

1204-976 

(1186) 


1958-59 




1959.A0 

2971-800 

(2925) 


1959.60 




1960-61 

2971-800 

(2925) 


1960-61 




1961-62 

1210-056 

(1191) 


1961-62 

150-368 

(148) 

Siadkheda . > 

1952-53 

134-112 

(132) 

Shahada .. 

1952-53 

577-088 

(568) 


1953-54 

167-640 

(165) 


1953-54 

297*688 

(293) 


1954-55 

.... 



1954-55 

1548-384 

(1324) 


1955-56 

.... 



1955-56 

1282-192 

(1262) 


1956-57 




1956-57 

2154-936 

(2121) 


1957-58 

... . 



1957-58 

2463-800 

(2425) 


1958-59 

.... 



1958.59 

2463-800 

(2425) 


1959-60 

.... 



1959-60 

2772-664 

(2729) 


1960-61 

.... 



1960-61 

2772-664 

(2729) 


1961-62 

1423-416 

(1401) 


1961-62 

2772-664 

(2729) 

bhirpur «. 

1952-53 

102-616 

(101) 

1 atoda .. 

1952-53 

.... 



1953.54 




1953-54 




1954-55 




1954-55 




1955.56 




1955.56 




1956.57 




19 So.; 7 




1957.5^ 

.... 



I95V-5S 

.... 



1958-59 




1958-59 




1959-60 

.... 



1959-60 




1960.61 




1960-61 




1961-62 

355-600 

(350) 


1961.62 

512■208 

(513) 

Sakri 

1952.53 

1215-135 

(1196) 

Akkalkuwa.. 

1952-53 




1953-54 

1263-472 

(1342) 


1953.54 




1954.55 




1954-55 




1955.56 




1955.56 




1956-57 




1956-57 

17-272 

(17) 


1957.58 




1957.58 

20-320 

(20) 


1958-59 




1958.59 

32-512 

(32) 


1959-60 

.... 



1959-60 




1960-61 

.... 



19604)1 




1961-62 

92S-624 

(914) 


1961-62 

45-720 

(45) 

Nandufbar . 

1952-53 

508*000 

(500) 

Akrani 

1952-53 




1953.54 

.... 



19S3-S4 

8-128 

(8) 


1954-55 

1675-384 

(1649) 


1954-55 

36-576 

(36) 


1955-56 

1317-752 

(1297) 


1955-56 

29-464 

(29) 


1956-57 

1184-656 

(1166) 


1956-57 

28-448 

(28) 


1957-58 

696-976 

(686) 


1957-58 

12-192 

(12) 


1958-59 

3200-400 

(3150) 


1958-59 




1959-60 

3200-400 

(3150) 


1959-60 




1960-60 

3200-400 

(3150) 


1960-61 

10-160 

(10) 


1961.62 

3327-400 

(3275) 


1961-62 

12-192 

(12) 


Figures in brackets are ia tons. 
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The fibre crops grown in the district are cotton, ainbadi and sann 
or Bomba)' hemp. Of these cotton is the most important fibre crop. 
Its various requirements such as rainfall, climate, etc., its method 
of cultivation and the v arious improved varieties evolved at the cotton 
research centres are described in detail in the following account. The 
other minor fibre crops produced in the district include amhadi 
and sann. 


CHAFl'ER 4. 

Agriculture and 
Irrigation. 

Fibres. 


The total area under cotton in the then We.st Khimdesh district Cotton, 
was TM, 172•2.33 hectaies (3,06,836 acres) in 1955-56 which was 
about 3 per cent of the total area under cotton in the State, viz., 
4.3,98,532-134 hectares (1,08,69,000 acres). The area imder ratton in 
this district was about 16 per cent of the total cultivated area of the 
district. The cultivation of fhis sufficiently important cash crop there¬ 
fore deserves special mention. Out of the ten talukas in the district 
three talukas were growing herhaceum cotton while the rest of the 
talukas were produfcing arhorctim cotton. The area under cotton and 
its production during the years between 1947-48 and 1955-.56 is given 
below : — 


Year 

Area in 
hectares* 

Production 
in bales of 
392 lb. 
each 

Year 

Area in 
hectares* 

Production 
in bales of 
392 lb. 
each 

1947-48 .. 

26,101-842 

I4,2(>0 

1952-53 

62.977-235 

14.300 


(64.499) 



(1,55,620) 


194,8-49 

25,369-765 

8,0j8 

1953-54 

... 1.03,400-510 

61,700 


t62,690) 



(2,55.508) 


1949-sO .. 

19.335-087 

10.000 

1954-55 

... 1,15.1 lO-lOO 

41,700 


(47,778) 



(2,84,443) 


1970 M 

44,910-434 

26,100 

1955-56 

... 1.24,172-233 

40,500 


(1,10,976) 



(3,()(i,S36) 


1951-52 .. 

57,471-078 

16,800 





(1.42,014) 






* Figures in brackets 

are in 

acres. 



The aviragc area uucU r cotton from 1931 to 1940 was 1,80,158'923 
hectares (445,182 acres) which reduced to 33,026-829 hectares (81,611 
acres) during the period between 1945-46 and 1950-51. This decrease 
in area under cotton is due to the enforcement of the Grow More 
Food Campaign during the period, when considerable area under 
cotton was diverted to the cultivation of food crops. It was also 
partly due to increase in area under other important cash crops like 
groundnut which gave vei)- good monetary return to the farmers 
due to higher prices realised during that period. After the with¬ 
drawal of the campaign, area under cotton came up gradually to 
normal arid this rise in area under cotton was particularly noticed 
from 19.50-51 onwards. 


‘ The account of cotton is based on the information supplied by the Cotton 
Specialist, Agriculture Department. Maharashtra State. 
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Agriculture and 
irrigation. 

Fibres. 

Cotton. 


The following two tables give taluka-wise area under different fibres 
including cotton and the outturn of cotton from 1952-53 to 1961-62, 
re.spectively 


TABLE No. 27 

Tai.uka-wise Area uktoer Fibres in Dhulia District 
(1962-53 ro 1961-62) 


(In hectares)* 


Taluka 

Year 

Collon 

Sann Hemp 

Ambadi 

Dhulia 

.. 1952-53 

10077-490 

6-475 

27-923 



(24902) 

(16) 

(69) 


1953-54 

17331-892 

2-428 

31-566 



(42828) 

(6) 

(78) 


1954-55 

22648 656 

2-833 

58-275 



(55966) 

(7) 

(144) 


1955-56 

24177-155 

.8-498 

53-823 



(59743) 

(21) 

(133) 


1956-57 

18701-349 

5-666 

45-730 



(46212) 

(14) 

(113) 


1957-58 

11774 339 

7-284 

21-85.3 



(29095) 

(18) 

(54) 


1958-59 

10507-267,, 

3-237 

26-305 



(25964) 

(8) 

(65) 


1959-60 

12495 085 

6-070 

21-044 



(30876) 

(15) 

(52) 


1960-61 

17134 810 

26-305 

28-733 



(42341) 

(65) 

(71) 


1961-62 

19309-997 

14-164 

27-923 



(47716) 

(35) 

(69) 

Sindkheda 

.. 1952-53 

.. 11048-737 

.... 

.... 



(27302) 




1953-54 

.. 21957-858 

.... 

46-944 



(54259) 


(116) 


1954-55 

22677-794 

.... 

77-295 



(56038) 


(191) 


1955-56 

20336 685 


80-937 



(50253) 


(200) 


1956-57 

19408-740 


65 964 



(47960) 


(163) 


1957-58 

13,722 902 

7-689 

46-539 



(33910) 

(19) 

(115) 


1958-59 

13542 007 

21-448 

28-733 



(33463) 

(53) 

(71) 


1959-60 

12835-830 

174 015 

26-709 



(31718) 

(430) 

(66) 


1960-61 

12082-710 

19-8.30 

55-037 



(29857) 

(49) 

(136) 


1961-62 

17106-886 

.... 

42-087 



(42272) 


(104) 

Shirpur 

.. 1952-53 

11677-214 

44-920 

74-867 



(28855) 

(111) 

(185) 


1953-54 

17831 679 

12-545 

23-877 



(44063) 

(31) 

(59) 


1954-55 

18795-236 

14-164 

29-542 



(46444) 

(35) 

(73) 


1955-56 

20077-282 

14-973 

67-178 



(49612) 

(37) 

(166) 


1956-57 

16087-482 

18-616 

53-419 



(39753) 

(46) 

(132) 


1957-58 

15276-087 

16-187 

38-041 



(37748) 

(40) 

(94) 


Figures in brackets are in acres. 
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TABLE No. 21-contd. 


t HAPTER 4. 


Taluka 


Shirpur— contd. 


Sakri 


Nandurbar 


Year 

Cotton 

Sann Hemp 

Ambadi 

.. 1958-59 

15,107-738 

31-566 

48-562 


(37,332) 

(78) 

(120) 

1959-60 

14,089-952 

25-900 

38-041 


(34,817) 

(64) 

(94) 

1960-61 

13,860-101 

55-037 

36-422 


(34,249) 

(136) 

(90) 

1961-62 

14,587-312 

42-897 

46-944 


(36,048) 

(106) 

(116) 

.. 1952-53 

5,259 704 


31-161 


(12.997) 


(77) 

1953-54 

7,687-010 

24-281 

69-201 


(18,995) 

(60) 

(171) 

1954-55 

8,519 450 

13 759 

47-348 


(21.052) 

(.34) 

(II7) 

1955-56 

1,0799-450 

19-425 

40-873 


(26,686) 

(48) 

(101) 

1956-57 

8,137-831 

36.017 

16-997 


(20,109) 

(89) 

(42) 

1957-58 

3,738-489 

44-920 

7-284 


(9.238) 

(111) 

(18) 

1958-59 

3,332-994 

41-683 

5-666 


(8,263) 

(103) 

(14) 

1959-60 

2,895-124 

28 - 328 

20 - 2.34 


(7.154) 

(70) 

(50) 

1960-61 

4,520-343 

34-.398 

14-973 


(11.170) 

(85) 

(37) 

1961-62 

5,564-028 

56-251 

19-020 


(13,749) 

(139) 

(47) 

.. 1952-53 

3,432-546 

81-.342 

170-777 


(8,482) 

(201) 

(422) 

1953-54 

3,095-848 

18-211 

107-646 


(7,650) 

(45) 

(266) 

1954-55 

5,421 578 

100-767 

45-7.30 


(13,397) 

(249) 

(113) 

1955-56 

6,875-210 

55-847 

28-328 


(16,989) 

(1.38) 

(70) 

1956-57 

5,9.38-362 

29-542 

74-867 


(14.674) 

(73) 

(185) 

1957-58 

3,788 266 

53-419 

80-128 


(9,361) 

(132) 

(198) 

1958-59 

3,140 .363 


27-114 


(6,760) 


(67) 

1959-60 

1,146-880 

' 46-873 

17-806 


(2,8.34) 

(101) 

(44) 

1960-61 

1,113 291 

28-.328 

38-850 


(2,751) 

(70) 

(96) 

1961-62 

2,.3(>7-818 

59-084 

21-044 


(5,851) 

(146) 

(52) 

.. 1952-53 

7,721 814 

378-786 

'473-887 


(19,081) 

(936) 

(1,171) 

1953-54 

9,028-949 

416-827 

487-242 


(22,311) 

(1,030) 

(1,204) 

1954-55 

11,971 826 

479-958 

56-656 


(29,583) 

(1,186) 

(140) 

1956-56 

13,149-462 

515-975 

433-823 


(32,493) 

(1,275) 

(1,072) 

1956-57 

14,251-827 

,345-602 

395-378 


(35.217) 

(854) 

(977) 

1957-58 

13,686-480 

444-345 

317-678 


(33,820) 

(1,098) 

(785) 

1958-59 

12,576-022 

606-624 

281-661 


(31,076) 

(1,499) 

(696) 


Agriculture and 
Irrigation. 

Fibres. 

Cotton. 


Nawapur 
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TABLE No. 21—contd. 


Taluka 


Nawapur—co/j/4. 


Shahada 


Taloda. 


Year 

Cotton 

Sann Hemp 

Ainbadi 

1959-60 

8,170-610 

360-980 

264-664 


(20,190) 

(892) 

(654) 

1960-61 

9,084-796 

305-133 

263-855 


(22,449) 

(754) 

(652) 

1961-62 

8,748-90t> 

428-563 

308-370 


(21,619) 

(1,059) 

(762) 

1952-53 

10,673-998 

5 666 

91-459 


(26,376) 

(14) 

(226) 

1953-54 

.. 20,650-317 

10 117 

244-025 


t51,028) 

(25) 

(603) 

1954-55 

.. 18,414-832 

8-498 

145-282 


(45,504) 

(21) 

(359) 

1955-56 

.. 19,647-100 

8-903 

205-985 


(48,549) 

(22) 

(509) 

1956-57 

16.167-610 

16J87 

202-343 


(39,951) 

(40) 

(500) 

1957-58 

.. 11,584-137 


145-687 


(28,625) 


(360) 

1958-59 

11.238-130 

42 087 

101-576 


(27.730) 

(104) 

(251) 

1959-60 

7,372-569 


45-729 


(19,218) 


(113) 

1960-61 

5,766-371 


29-947 


(14,249) 


(74) 

1961-62 

.. 11.457-470 


68-797 


(28,312) 


(170) 

1952-53 

2,021 406 

19-8.30 

42-087 


(4,995) 

(49) 

(104) 

1953-54 

4,345-113 

28-328 

77-295 


(10,737) 

(70) 

(191) 

1954-55 

l,8«-388 

27-519 

60 298 


(4,607) 

(68) 

(149) 

1955-56 

4,920 982 

9-713 

64-750 


(12,160) 

(24) 

(160) 

1956-57 

.3,098-680 

10-522 

31-566 


(7.657) 

(26) 

(78) 

1957-58 

2,100-320 

10-927 

27-519 


(5,190) 

(27) 

(68) 

195S-59 

1.688-755 

16-187 

40-064 


(4.173) 

(40) 

(99) 

1959-60 

564 - 537 

8-903 

11-736 


(1.395) 

(22) 

(29) 

1960-61 

80t>-944 

23-877 

17-806 


(1,994) 

(59) 

(44) 

1961-62 

1.623-196 

21-853 

21 044 


(4,011) 

(54) 

(52.) 

1952-53 

1,065-133 

67-987 

,83-770 


(2.632) 

(168) 

(207) 

1953-54 

1.469-819 

63-536 

129-095 


(3,632) 

(157) 

(319) 

1954-55 

3.177-594 

42-492 

100-767 


(7.852) 

(105) 

(249) 

1955-56 

4,169-884 

-30-756 

73-653 


(10.304) 

(76) 

(182) 

1956-57 

5,280-748 

29-542 

46-134 


(13,049) 

(73) 

(114) 

1957-58 

5,588-713 

55-847 

44.111 


(13,810) 

(138) 

(109) 

1958-59 

5,747-755 

83.770 

72.843 


(14,203) 

(207) 

(180) 


Akkalkuwa 
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TABLE No. ^7-contd. 


Taluka 

Year 

Cotton 

Sann Hemp 

Ambadi 

Akkalkuwa— contd. 

1959-60 

2,228-606 


55.847 



(5.507) 


(138) 


1960-61 

3,745-774 


36.422 



(9.256) 


(90) 


1961-62 

3,468-159 


63.940 



(8,570) 


(158) 

Akrani 

1952-53 


2-833 

26. .305 




(7) 

(65) 


1953-54 

2-023 

23-067 

45.325 



(5) 

(57) 

(II2) 


1954-55 


19-020 

65.154 




(47) 

(161) 


1955-56 

19-020 

22-662 

81.746 



(47) 

(56) 

(202) 


1956-57 

19 020 

34-398 

65.964 



(47) 

(85) 

(163) 


1957-58 


13-759 

85.795 




(34) 

(212) 


1958-59 


17-402 

63.131 




(43) 

(156) 


1959-60 



37.636 





(93) 


1960-61 

0-809 

6-880 

23.067 



(2) 

(17) 

(57) 


1961-62 

2-833 

6-070 

27.519 



(7) 

(15) 

(68) 


TABLE No. 28 

Taluka-wise Outiuhn of Fibres in Diiulia District 

(1952-53 TO 1961-62) 

(Figures in bales)* 


Taluka Year Cotton Sann Hemp Anibadi 


Dhiilia .. 1952-53 88 

1953-54 2485 

1954 55 11422 

1955- 56 6018 

1956- 57 4716 

1957- 58 4816 

1958- 59 4511 

1959- 60 4665 

1960- 61 4665 

1961- 62 4890 

Sindkheda 1952-53 914 

1953- 54 2422 

1954- 55 9037 

(955-56 8332 

1956- 57 7583 

1957- 58 9201 

1958- 59 8827 

1959- 60 6025 

1960- 61 5548 

1961- 62 5325 
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’One bale—392 lbs. 
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TABLE No. '2S—contd. 


Taluka 


Shirpur 


Sakri 


Nandurbar 


Nawapur 


Shahada 


Taloda 


Year 

Cotton 

Sann Hemp 

Ambadi 

1952-53 

272 



1953-54 

11815 



1954-55 

12835 



1955-56 

16537 



1956-57 

1932 



1957-58 

1449 



1958-59 

1669 



1959-60 

2015 


. i.. 

1960-61 

2001 



1961-62 

4670 



1952-53 

4635 

6 


1953-54 

5009 

80 

’15 

1954-55 

4001 



1955-56 

5156 

.... 


1956-57 

4445 



1957-58 

4445 



1958-59 

1033 

.... 


1959-60 

894 



1960-61 

1396 



1961-62 

1718 

.... 


1952-53 

500 

20 

.... 

1953-54 

1878 



1954-55 

1875 


.... 

1955-56 

7785 


.... 

1956-57 

5541 

.... 

. . . - 

1957-58 

1243 

.... 

.... 

1958-59 

3374 


.... 

1959-60 

4074 

.... 

.... 

1960-61 

4074 

.... 


1961-62 

4175 


.... 

1952-53 

3500 

33 

40 

1953-54 

6198 


.... 

1954-55 

9810 


.... 

1955-56 

15162 


.... 

1956-57 

1362 


.. . 

1957-58 

1405 

.... 


1958-59 

1302 


.... 

1959-60 

6057 



1960-61 

9525 



1961-62 

5201 



1952-53 

3291 

1 

20 

1953-54 

.5412 

4 

89 

1954-55 

7545 

3 

50 

1955-56 

14117 


75 

1956-57 

5510 

’ ”6 

94 

1957-58 

4057 

4 

84 

1958-59 

4034 


39 

1959-60 

4593 


35 

1960-61 

4593 


35 

1961-62 

4593 


35 

1952-53 

200 



1953-54 

2374 



1954-55 




1955-56 

"’324 



1956-57 

289 



1957-58 

1341 



1958-59 

162 



1959-60 




1960-61 




1961-62 

"’283 
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Taluka 

Year 

Cotton 

Sann-Hcmp 

Ambadi 

Irrigation. 







Akkatkuwa 

1952-53 




Cotton. 


1953-54 

1853 





1954-55 

3706 





1955-56 

S800 





1956-57 

11440 





1957-58 

12330 





1958-59 

12681 





1959-60 

1180 





1960-61 

1983 





1961-62 

1980 




Akrani 

1952-53 

. . » • 


4 



1953-54 


2 

10 



1954-55 


6 

23 



1955-56 


7 

28 



1956-57 

.... 

5 

25 



1957-58 

• • • • 

.... 

9 



1958-59 

.... 

.... 

.... 



1959-60 

* . i . 

.... 

.... 



1960-61 


.... 

.... 



1961-62 

2 

.... 

(0 



Tilt! crop in the district is grown in the tract with an average rain- Rainfall and 
fall of 642-1 inm. (25-28 inches), the normal varying from 284-2 mm. Temperature. 
to 976-1 intn. (11-19 to 38-43 inches). The heavy rains in the last 
week of September or in October cause shedding of buds and 
immatiue bolls and affect the yield considerably. In tlic district, 
the average maxinrum and minimum temperature during the crop 
growth period viz., June to October is 36-7°C (98°F) in June and 
21-7'’C (71°F) in October respectively. The range of maximum 
temperature during the crop growth period is 32-8°C to 36-7°C 
(91°F to 98°F) and that for minimum is 21-to 25-6°G (71°F 
to 78°F). 

The soil and climate are suitable for growing an early variety of Soil. 
cotton as the soil cracks heavily after the cessation of the monsoon 
in the month of October. Cotton is mainly grown on medium black, 
deep black and river silt soils in the district. These types of soils 
are mainly found in Dhulia, Nandurbar, Nawainir, Shirpur, Sind- 
kheda, Taloda, Sakri and Shahada talukas. Thus it can be seen that 
for the peculiar type of rainfall distribution and the types of soils 
available, a vtu-iety which matures within four to five and a half 
months would Ire suitable for the tract, except for the three talukas 
viz., Akkalkaiwa, Nawapur and Akrani where the late maturing Surfi 
type G. herbaceum is found to be more suitable. 
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CHAPTFR 4. 

Agriculture and 
Irrigation. 

Fibkes. 

Cotton. 

Method of 
cultivation. 


Cotton is general!) cultivated in this district under natural precipita¬ 
tion i.e. as a rain-fed crop. Irrigated cotton is grown on a very small 
area and part of this irrigated cotton is grown with tire varieties 
Devi Raj or H-4 hybrid. The usual rotation followed is a two years 
rotation of cotton and jowar or three years rotation of cotton, jowar 
and groundnut, cotton following groundnut. 

Preparation of the land is done in heavy soils by giving four or five 
haiTOwings and in light soils by giving light ploughing and three 
harrowings. The crop is manured at the rate of 7J to 15 cart loads 
of farm yard manure per acre. Some fanners now-a-days apply 
90-718 kg. (200 lb.) of powdered groundnut cake prior to sowing. 
They also apply ammonium sulphate in two doses one at the time of 
sowing ;ind the other five to six weeks after sowing. The cotton 
crop is sown with the outbreak of monsoon in the third week: of 
June. The crops sown after the first week of July give very low yield. 
The seed is prepared for sowing by pasting with eowdung and mud 
to facilitate ca.sy dropping from seed drill. It is drilled 457-2 mm. 
(IS inches) apart with a seed rate of 7-258 kg. (16 lb.), per acre, 
The crop is thinned out by most of the farmers one month after 
sowing, maintaining approximately a distance of 228-6 mm. (9 inches) 
between plants in a row. Three to four interculturings are given 
during the growth period with a blade hoe and two to three hand 
weedings are done as and when required. The picking starts by the 
end of October or from the beginning of November. Generally three 
pickings are done. The harvesting is over by the end of Dec-ember. 
In years when unusually heavy rains are received in October, some 
times an additional yield is available which is picked up at the end 
of January. 


The cost of cidti vation of c-otton h;is increased due to the increase 
in the wages to labour, cost of manures and seeds, hire charges of 
implements, land rent and interest on capital. 


As a result of e.xperiments conducted on the farm and on the fields 
of cultivators, the following improved methods of cotton cultivation 
are recommended 

(1) Treating the seed with organic mercurial fungicide like 
agrosan to protect against the disease, anthracno.se, which causes 
seedling blight and 

(2) Sowing 457-2 (18") apart witli 6-804 kg. (15 lb.) seed 
rate per acre iuid tlien thinning out. 


Diseases. The cotton wilt disease {fusarium vasinfectum) which causes death 
of young seedlings and also adult plants is common in the tract. The 
disease is caused by a soil borne fungus and the only remedy is to 
grow a disease resistant variety. The present variety Virnar is found 
to be resistant. The other diseases which have been causing con¬ 
siderable damage in years of heavy rainfall during the months of 
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Septumbor and October are the anthracnose disease caused by fungus 
collectorichum indicum Dost. It attacks the seedlings causing seed¬ 
lings blight and affects mature bolls also. The bolls turn black and 
open prematurely. The lock remains intact i.e. without flowering out 
and this symptom is locally known as Kavdi. Such damaged iiolls 
have yellowish tinge ^vhich reduces the quality of the crop. The 
e.vtent of damage due to this disease is estimated to be nearly about 
10 per cent. The disease is contiolled by seed treatments with 
mercurial fungicide or by delinting the seed with concentrated 
sulphuric acid as the disease is generally carried by the seed. 
lUackann is another disease observ’ed in the tract which is of minor 
importance. It generally affects the seedlings and also the bolls 
resulting in premature opening. Other disease of minor importance is 
grei/ mildew caused by the fungus remuleria. 

The foiuth disease is the cotton root-rot. It is caused by the fungus 
macrophomina phaseoli and in certain seasons when the environ¬ 
mental conditions are favourable for its spread causes good deal of 
damage when the seedlings arc about a month old causing death 
of seedlings. No control measures are yet known. 

The most important pe.st is the cotton hollworm. The spotted 
hoUworm Earias species is a very serious pest of cotton in this region. 
In the earlier stages it bores the top tender shoots and with the 
onset- of buds it causes shedding of buds and bolls. The other 
bollworm is pink bolheorm which i.s also a serious pest of cotton 
and is reported to cause a good deal of damage. There are no 
remedial measures for this pest except the preventive measures like 
clean cultivation, discouraging of ratooning of cotton crop and cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton in the successive years on the same land, prevention 
of cultivation of summer bhendi and keeping the fields clean of weeds 
like abutilon, wild hhendi, etc., which serve as alternative hosts for 
the pest. 

In this district out of 10 talukas, 7 talukas grow the variety com¬ 
mercially known as Khandesh Omras which is botanically classified 
as G. arboreum race bengalensis. The remaining three talukas viz. 
AkkaJkuva, Nawapur and Akrani grow the Surti type of cotton classi¬ 
fied botanically as G. herbaceum acrifolium. 

The area under the two varieties from 1947-48 to 1956-57 is given 


below 



(In hectares*) 

Year 

Area under 

Total 

G. arboreum 

G. herbaceum 

1947-48 

23,148.848 

2,952,994 

26,101.842 


(57,202) 

(7,297) 

(64,499) 

1948-49 

21,6.38.560 

3,731.205 

25,369.765 


(53,470) 

(9,220) 

(62,690) 

Vf 4667—23 
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Cotton 
Improvement. 
1830 to 1880. 


(In hectares*) 

Area under 


Year 

G. art.orcum 

O. hcrliaccum 

Total 

iy4V-50 

15,672.679 

3,662.408 

19,335 087 


(38,728) 

(9,050) 

(47,778) 

1950-51 

33,.352.601 

11,557.832 

44,910.433 


(82,416) 

(28,560) 

(1,10,976) 

1951-52 

45,518 272 

11,952.806 

57,471.078 


(1,12,478) 

(29,536) 

(1,42,014) 

1952-53 

54,312.503 

8,664.732 

62,977.235 


(1,34,209) 

(21,411) 

(1,55,620) 

1953-54 

92,899.718 

10,500.792 

1,03,400.510 


(2,29,560) 

(25,948) 

(2,55,508) 

1954-S5 

99,960.679 

15,149.420 

1,15,110.099 


(2,47,008) 

(37,435) 

(2,84,443) 

1955-56 

1,06,833.866 

17,338.367 

1,24,172.233 


(2,63,992) 

(42,844) 

(3,06,8.36) 

1956-57 

87,540 057 

19,552.404 

1,07,092.461 


(2,16,316) 

(48.315) 

(2,64.631) 


♦ hiyures in brackets arc in acres. 

In addition the viiriety Jarihi evolved at Jalgaon was also grown in 
the ulK)ve mentioned .seven taluhas in 1943-44. As this variety suffered 
from late rains and antliracnosc disease the Cotton Control Act was 
withdrawn during 1950-52. People then grew any non-descript seed. 
Phe variety Viiiiar evolved from the cross Jarilay,N.R.S. was also 
given out for cultivation in the year 1949-50 and as this variety was 
xery popular w ith the farmers and fetched high prices it coxered the 
entire area hx’ 1954, Tlie Cotton Control Act was again applied in 
1954-55. The variety is being groxxTi over the entire area in the 
7 talukas of this district where cotton is grown. 

In the remaining three talukas viz., Akkalkuva, Naxvapur and Akran 
xvhieh grexv Surti type of C'otton, the improved variety 1027 
A.L.F. evolxTd at Surat xvas given out for general cultivation anc 
cox ered the major portion of the area. From 1952-53 the improvec 
variety 2".37 is being gix en out for general eultix'ation in this area anc 
has cox'cred the entire area under cotton in these three talukas. 

During the last fifty years the Government tried to introduce foreigr 
cottons and groxv them in East and West Khandesh. Attempts wen 
made to introduce^ Dharwar American cotton as well as American 
Egiiptian, Bourhou, and Pernamhuco, which were being grown a 
the e.xperimental farm at Broach. None of these grew well. In 183' 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce opined on the sample of Dhulit 
Bourbon cotton that it was much lietter than the samples sent durinj 
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the two previous seasons. (Attempts were also made to introduce 
Broach as well as Hinganf^hat cotton. In the beginning these types 
grew well but did not give sufficient good yield. By 1870 it was 
observed that the short staple local cotton grew quite well here than 
the other introduced types. 


CHAPTER 4. 


Agriculture and 
Irrigation. 
Fibhbs. 
Cotton. 

During this period no special attempts were made by goversrment Cotton 
to improve cotton e.xccpt studying the local varieties of cotton grown imptovemeni, 
in Khandesh by growing them at Kirkee by the Cotton Specialist, 1880 to 1900. 
describing them and classifying the same. 


Further attemipts were made in improvement of Khandesh cotton 1900 onwanh. 
at the Agricultural Experiiliental Station, Dhulia which was esta¬ 
blished in 1906. The composition of the local Khandesh cotton was 
studied in 1906 and it was found to have following composition : 


Variety 

Plants 
per acre 

Percentage 

composition 

Gossypium neglectiim — 



(a) Var* Vera 

l.iw 

3.5 

(h) Var. Vera maleensis 

200 

0.6 

(c) Var. Vera Kaihiawarensis 

5,190 

15.2 

(d) Var. Rosea 

12,850 

37.8 

(e) Var. Rosea cutchUa 

14,320 

42.1 

Gossypium mdu um (Baiii) 

190 

0.6 


*Var.—Variety. 

In 190S attempts were made again to grow exotic cotton and about 
.i4 types were tried at the Agricultural Research Station, Dhulia. 
These types did not come up well and were not likely to be suitable 
for cultivation. 

From 1908 to 1910 ba/ar samples of cotton seed were obtained 
from evciy taluka in Klianclesh and the composition was determined. 
The average proportion in the mixture was found as under : — 


. Percentage 

Variety composition 


Gossypium neglectum — 


(a) all vera types 

25.8 

(6) Var. Rosea 

40.6 

(c) Var. Ro.sea etifehica 

27.6 


It was observed tliat the proportion of white flower plants was 
more in talukas of East Khandesh district and even in east Khandesh 
it w'as more in the north than in the south. The proportion of the 


Vf 4667 -2 :t</ 
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white flower variety viz.. Rosea was lowest in Chalisgaon, Pachora, 
Bhadgaon and Erandol and was highest in Amalner and Bhusawal. 
Different constituents were tried at the Agricultural Research Station, 
Dhulia from 1906 to 1914 and it was observed that the variety Rosea 
N.R. gave higher yield. In 1913 an experimental farm was opened 
at Jalgaon to multiply pure seed of N.R. for supplying the same 
to farmers. From 1908 various crosses were grown and studied 
at Dhulia. One cross Bant X Comilu was found to be superior to 
other crosses. The three varieties were tried at Jalgaon in 1918-19 
and the average result showed that the Rosea N.R. gave the higher 
yield and had higher ginning outturn. It was, however valued lower 
than the other two types. It was, therefore, concluded that the 
variety N. R. gives the higher outturn consistently as compared to 
other varieties. Substantial advantages in ginning outturn secured 
a higher price for the seed cotton in the market. The net profit 
per acre was very high in the case of variety Rosea. It was found 
to be drought resistant; its bolls opened well, matured uniformly and 
earlier than the yellow flowered varieties. The Agriculture depart¬ 
ment of the then Bombay Province was itself distributing pure 
seed for about 30 thousand acres a year. But in the meantime it was 
feared that its wider extension may mean a further lowering of the 
standard of Khandesh cotton, for the staple of the Rosea variety (N.R.) 
was not more than half an inch. Further the lint was considered to be 
extremely coarse and its spinning capacity only reached to 8 ll.S.W.Cs. 
The only recourse was to attempt the improvement by selection or 
by hybridisation to obtain a type with superior staple and eiiual to 
N.R. in other qualities. 

In 1921 cotton breeding work was taken up for both East 
Khandesh and West Khandesh at Dhulia and a post of Cotton Breeder 
in Bombay Agricultural Service Class II was created. From the local 
mixture on hand various bio-types were isolated and studied. One 
type N.R. 6 was found to be superior to all and given out for 
general cultivation in 1926. From the synthetic material created in 
1908 from the cross of Bani X Comtia, three cultures were isolated and 
studied. They were not uniform and were found to be segregating. 
From these, three types were isolated viz., Dh.l, Dh.2 and B IX 150. 
Dh. 1 was tried at Jalgaon for three seasons and was found to be 
equal in yielding capacity to N.R. It was superior to N.R. cotton in 
ginning outturn and in staple length. It was valued at Rs. 371 per 
candy against Rs. 335 to Rs. 340 per candy for N.R. Cotton. It was 
given out for general cultivation in 1931 in East Khandesh under the 
popular name of Banila. It was, however, found to be susceptible to 
wilt disease caused by Fusarium vasinfectum and therefore had to be 
withdrawn. Its distribution was stopped and as it was considered 
necessary to breed a wilt resistant type, the cotton breeding work 
was shifted to Jalgaon in East Khandesh in 1931. As a result of work 
done at Jalgaon, from the bulk seed obtained from Vidarbha of 
Vimm-262 from a farmer’s field, ai selection N.V. 50-3 was isolated in 
1934. It was found to be outstandingly superior to N.R. and Banila 
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in quality and was given out for general cultivation in the year 1937. 
It was estimated that hy growing Jarila the farmer would get about 
Rs. 15 more per acre than by growing Banila. It was well received 
by the farmers and covered the entire area by 1943, It was taken 
as the basis of cotton contracts. As the ginning percentage of Jarila 
was low, further research work was taken up to combine high ginning 
and fibre qmdities of Jarila. Jarila in latter years suffered very badly 
from late rains and anthracnose and hence there was a move to 
replace the variety by a new one. From the cross of Jarila X N R- 5 
one segregate 197-3 was isolated in 1943 and given out for general 
cultivation under the popular name ‘Virnar’ in 1949. It was estimated 
that by growing Virnar in place of Jarila the farmer would get an 
extra inenme of about Rs, 40. It covered the entire area of the 
Khandesh tract in 1953-54. Further research work was in progress 
to isolate the type which was superior to Virnar in fibre qualities and 
resi.s'tant to wilt. In 1952-53 a research station was started at Agri¬ 
cultural Research Station, Dhulia as sub-station of the main station 
at Jalgaon for cotton improvement work. At present, a variety of 
Virnar viz,., Dokras 9-2-8-.3, is undergoing trials on the farm and 
also in the districl: on the coiltivators’ fields. The; Deviraj variety 
170-Co-2 as also the H-4 hybrid variety are cailtivated on irrigated 
land. 

As a result of cotton research work undertaken for the Khandesh 
tract the following improved varieties were evolved from time to 
time and given out for general cultivation to the farmers. The 
economic charac-teristics of the new varieties in oonqiarison with the 
local are given below 
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Deccan Iiemp {ainhudi) occupied 644-688 hectares (1,508 acres 
in 1961-62, It is mainly grown in Nawapur, Shahada, Sindkheda, 
Taloda and Akkalkuwai talukas and in Akrani rnahal, Ambadi is 
usually produced in kliarif season more or less a.s a mixed crop along 
with jowar, bajri or pidses, It.s method of cultivation is the stune 
as that given to the other crops with which it is cultivated. The 
plants arc uprooted in October and November when the stalks be¬ 
come diy and the pods are ripe. The leaves and seed are removed 
by beating with a stick. The stalks tied in big bundles are then 
kept in water for about 15 days. The bark is then peeled off and 
fibre is obtained by beating it on a stone. 

Bombay hemp (sann) was grown on 628-882 hectares (1554 acres) 
in 1961-62. Of the total acreage under sann in 1961-62, Nawapur 
taluka alone had 428-563 hectares (1059 acres). The crop requires 
moderate rainfall and can be grown in a variety of soils, e.g. heavy 
types, clayey loams, black and lateritic soils. Generally it is grown 
in hharif season, and is widely u.sed as a green manure. When 
it is grown for green manure it is sown thick. After about two 
months the crop is lc.'velled by a heavy roller and then ploughed in. 
Within six weeks the sann decays and as a result nitrogen is added 
to the soil. The sann stalks when used for fibres are cut close to tlie 
ground at the commencement of pod setting. The fibre is obtained 
Iry adopting more or less the same method as followed in the ease of 
(imheuli. 

The oil-seeds produced in the district include groundnut, sesamum 
and castor. Of these, groundnut occupied an area of 130311.725 
liectares (3,22,007 acres), tin- highest acreage in the State, in 
1961-62. Its cultivation is more or less etjually distributed all over 
the district with the exception of Akrani niahal wherein comparatively 
a very small area is under the crop. Sesamum was grown over 
9597.533 hectares (2.3,716 acn^s) in 196T62. This was the second 
highest in the State in that year, the first being in the Chanda 
district which had 33386-595 hectares (82500 acres) under the crop. 
Sesamum is produced all over the district. Its cultivation is, how¬ 
ever, mainly concentrated in Shirpur, Sindkheda, Dhulia and Shahada 
talukas. In regard to the production of castor oil seeds, Dhulia 
district stood second in the State in 1961-62 when the total area under 
the crop was 758,381 hectares (1874 acres). Its cultivation was 
largely concentrated in Akkalkuwa, Nawapur and Nandurbar talukas. 
The following table gives taluka-wisc area under oil-seeds in the 
district, while- table No, 31 giv(^s the outturn of these crops 
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The groundnut (bhuiniug) crop is grown iniiinly as Miarif crop 
in the district, Light sandy-soil, medium black but well drained and 
good alluvial loams are favourable for groundnut. Fields are 
ploughed and harrow ed to get a good seed bed for sowing the crop. 
Manures are also applied. After 2/.'J showers of monsoon i.e. about 
the end of June groundnut seed are .sown with a three ooultered 
drill or are dibbled. The distance kept between the rows in 
case of erect varieties and that for spreading or creeping varieties is 
about .‘3(f4-8 inm. (12 inches) and 457-2 mm. (18 inches), respec¬ 
tively. The rotational crops taken by the cidtivators of the trac-t are 
cotton, jowar and bajri in that order. The seed rate, per acre in the 
case of .spreading and erect varieties is 27-216 to 36-287 kg. (60 to 
SO lbs.) and 36-287 to 45-.359 kg. (80 to lOO lbs.), respectively. The 
basal dose of manures per acre consists of five cart loads of farm¬ 
yard manure as top dressing, 50-802 kg. (112 lbs) of superphosphate 
and 25-401 kg. (56 lbs) of ammonium .sulphate before sowing. 

After sowing the seedlings are seen to take roots in the soil in about 
tw'o weeks. In about one and a half month the crop is intercultured 
with one hoe. One or tw o weedings are also rcrjuircd. The flower¬ 
ing starts after about two months. Tlie crop usually takes about 3J 
to 4 months to ripen. The harvesting consists of pulling the plants 
up by the workers as also with the help of a plough. The pods are 
then picked by hand. The Spanish improved variety of groundnut 
is retommended by the agriculture department as an improved 
strain of the crop for the district. 

Tlie groundnut crop is mainly cultivated for oil. The groundnut may 
however be eaten raw or cooked. Its oil is used in cooking, in the 
manufacture of vaiimputi, in soap industry, etc. Its leaves and 
branches fomi good fodder. Its cake is also a very highly concentrated 
food for cattle. 

The sesamum (til) crop is usually grown as a hharif crop on light 
sandy loams or light soil. It is produced mainly as a rainfed crop. 
It is taken either as a single! entire crop or as a mixed or bordered 
crop. The field is got ready by repeated ploughing and harrowing. 
Before sowing the seed, usually in June-July, it is mixed either with 
ash, sand or manure or with the .seed of the main crop with which 
it is sown, The crop matures within three or four months. It is 
harvested in September—(Ictober. The plants are cut close to the 
ground, and collected in bundles and allowed to dry. The grain 
pods split open and the seed are extracted by shaking the plants 
against the ground. 

Among non-edible oil-seeds, castor is grown both as a kliarif and 
a rahi crop. It is produced on deep red loams both sandy and 
clayey and also on good light alluvial loams. Two types of plants 
are grown, annual and perennial. The annual varieties are smaller. 
The perennial varieties arc mainly grown along the irrigation water 
channels on the borders of sugarcane fields and in garden lands. 
The hharif castor crop is generally sown in June-July and it ripens in 
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December. When the crop is grown single its seeds are drilled. The CHAPTER 4 . 
plants'grow to a height of about 3 metres (10 feet) and bear for 7 ~ 

several months. The seeds are gathered after the end of February of 
the following year. The castor oil is used in soap industry and in Oil-seeds 

medicine. It is also used as a hair oil after perfuming, and for buming Castor. ' 
purposes and for lubrication. 

The principal fruit trees grown in the district, except Akkalkuwa bfmirs. 
taluka and Akrani mahal where no fruit trees are cultivated, include 
banana, mango, lime, sweet-lime, orange and guava. Of these, banana 
and mango are important fruit trees in the district. The following 
table gives the taluka-wise area under fruit trees in the district 
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Banana {kele) occupied an area of 720-745 hectares (1781 acres) 
in 1961-62, The culti\'ation of this crop is mainly concentrated in 
Sluiliada, Nandurbar, Dhulia, Taloda, Sindkheda and Shirpur talukas. 
Banana in the district is grown in deep, heavy soils having good 
drainage. The field is brought to a fine tilth by ploughing and 
luuTowing it. Shallow furrows are prepared 1-371 X 1-371 metres 
m X 4| feet) or 1-829 by 1-829 metres (6 feet by 6 feet) (for tall 
varieties) and suckers {kand) are planted at each crossing of the 
furrows in loose surface soil sometime between June and August. 
It ref|uires watering from September onwards when the rainy season 
is almost over and continues upto the beginning of next monsoon. 
Timely and heavy irrigation is very important. About 18-144 kg. 
(-10 lb.) of farm yard manures is applied at the time of planting each 
Slicker. After planting, a mixture of 0-113 kg. (i pound) of 
amnionium sulphate, 0 - 907 kg, (two pounds) of superphosphate 
and 0-907 kg. (two pounds) of potash is applied to each plant. 


The application of manures is .stopped after the fifth month from 
the planting. The crop takes aliout one and half years, to come 
to maturity. An average Irunch amtains about 100 to 150 fruits. 
The crop is harvested when the fniits get rounded. It is better to 
harvest the bunch after two or three bananas have become yellow at 
the base of the bunch. 

Banana is a highly nutritious fruit. The unripe fruit and the flower 
(kelful) arc used as vegetable. Tlie juice of the inner part of the 
stem is used in x>teparing papuds. The green leaves are used as 
plates for meals. 

Mango. Mango crop covered an area of 174-015 hectares (4;30 acres) in 
1961-62. Mango trees arc mainly found in Dhulia, Shahada, Sind¬ 
kheda, Sakri, Navvaimr, Taloda and Akkalkuwa talukas. They 
thrive best on deep- heavy soils with good drainage and are 
adaptable to a very wide range of climate. Good varieties of mango 
are usually propagated by grafts. For planting these grafts pits of 
the size of 0-914 m. X 0-914 m. X 0-914 m. (3' X 3' X 3')lire first dug. 
The spacing between two jylants is 9-144 m,X9-144 m. (30'X30') 
in light soil and 12192 m. X 12192 m. (40' X 40 ) in heavy soil. 
The pits are filled up with good soil. The planting is done in the 
beginning of monsoon. Farm yard manure and watering is required 
periodically. Generally after 4-5 years, mango plantations do not 
require any watering as the roots penetrate deep into the soil. The 
mango tree bears after about five years of its plantation. It starts 
flowering between November and February and bearing of fruits takes 
place between March -and April. Mango trees last for about 
50 years. 

The picking is usually done by hand and no scratching is allowed. 
The fruits are then exposed to air for about 24 hours and then ripened 
in grass. When tliey become yellowish they are again exposed to 
air. Tire pickles, chutneys, moramba and gulamba made from the 
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unripe mango (kairee), and the umbras (mango juice) and the 
mnbapoli made from the juice of ripe mango are tlie most delectable 
uses of the mango. 

The other fruit trees .such as sweet-lime, orange, lime and guava 
occupied 53-014; 42-492 ; 28-733 and 12-545 hectares (131; 195 ; 71 
and 31 acres), resp(a-ti\’e!y in 1961-62. Sweet-lime is grown on well 
drained heavy soil. Usually bud-grafts are planted in small pits of 
0-057 eu. metres (2 cubic feet) each duly filled with silt and good 
soil. A mixture of 27-216 to .36-287 kg. (60 to 80 lbs.) of farm yard 
manure, 2-268 kg. (5 lbs.) of bone meal or superphosphate is applied 
to each plant at the time of its planting. The planting is done 6-096 
to 7-620 metres (20 to 25 feet) apart in squares in June-July. 
Periodical irrigation is also given. The plant bears at the age of four 
or five years. It flowers during the amhebabar, \.e., in January- 
Feliniary and fruits are ready for harvest in August-September. 
Orange is grown in fertile garden lands. Tbe requirements of this 
crop as regards soil, irrigation and cultivation are similar to those of 
sweet-lime. Lime and guava trees on. the other hand occupied a very 
small area, i e. 41-278 hectares (102 acres) in 1961-62. 

The principal \egetables of both the varieties, roots tubers and 
green vegetables in the district include onion, sweet potato, bhendi, 
brinjal and mu.sk melon. The following table gives the taluka-wise 
aroa under vegetables in the district 
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The area under onion (kanda) has shown an increase from 310-394 
hectares (767 acres) in 1952-S3 to 373-525 hectares (923 acres) in 
1961-62. Its cultivation is mainly concentrated in Dhulia, Sindkheda, 
Taloda and Nandurbar talukas. In 1947-48 the crop was grown on 
157-827 hectares (390 acres) in the district. Onion is produced 
in l>oth the seasons, kharif as well a.s rahi. Its kJwrif season lasts 
for four months from August to November, while the rabi season' 
starts from November and ends in February. The crop in the 
district is usually grown on well drained medium black or clayey 
loam soils. One deep ploughing and two to three harrowings are 
requred. The cultivation of onions is for two purposes, viz., the 
cultivation for the bulbs and that for the seeds. However the largest 
bulk of the cultivation is for the bulbs. 
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The seeds are sown on a raised seed bed in October-November. 
The seedlings get ready for being transplanted within four to five 
weeks. Irrigation is given just prior to transplanting. The seedlings 
are transplanted at a distance of 152-4 mm. X 101-6 mm. (6" X 4") 
in kharif season and that in rabi season at a distance of 127-0 mm. X 
76-2 nun. (5" X 3"). Beds of the size of about 3-048 m. X 3-048 m. 
(lO'X 10') or 3-658 m. X 4-877 m. (12' X 16') are laid for irrigation 
purpose. About twenty to thirty ciu-t loads of farm yard manure are 
applied. In addition, half of the quantity of a mixture of 136-078 kg. 
(300 lbs.) of ammonium sulphate and 90-718 kg. (200 lbs.) of 
superphosphate is applied as top dressing at the time of planting and 
the remaining after about two months. The bulbs are ready for 
upiooting in about three months from transplanting and the seed is 
ready for harvesting in about 3| to 4 months. The young leaves (path) 
as well as the bulbs are widely used as vegetables. The rotational 
crops taken after onions include wheat, jowar, l>ajri, groundnut and 
chillis. 


Tire area under sweet-potato (ratali) has gone down from 321-725 Sweet potato, 
hectares (795 acres) in 1952-53 to 116-549 hec1:ares (288 acres) in 
1961-62. The crop is mainly grown in Dhulia, Sindkheda, Nandurbar 
and Sakri talukas. It is taken in both the seasons, kharif (July- 
September), and rabi (October-March). In the district, sweet- 
potato is produced on well drained, medium black soil. Its cultiva¬ 
tion comprises one deep ploughing, two or three harrowings and 
weeding. The land is made into ridges and fuiTOws. Tire crop is 
propagated by cuttings with three nodes from the vines of the previous 
year on the sides of ridges, about a foot apart. About 10 to 15 
cart loads of farm yard manure arc applied, and 45-359 to 113-398 kg. 

(100 to 250 lbs.) of oil cake are also applied. Manures are applied 
at the time of planting and after four weeks from planting. Tlie crop 
comes to maturity in 5 to 5i months. There are two varieties of the 
crop, red and white. 'Tlie tubers are used as a food for human 
beings and the vines are fed to cattle. 

Among the green vegetables bhendi and brinjal (vange) are more Green Vegetables, 
important. Brinjal is grown in kharif, rabi and summer seasons. The 

Vf 4667—2 5n 
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bhendi crop is also produced in kharif and summer seasons. Brinjal 
and bhendi occupied 161-874 and 240-788 hectares (400 and 59.5 
acres), respectively in 1961-62. The area under both the crops 
increased from 151-757 and 169-159 hectares (375 atid 418 acres) 
in 1952-53 to 161-874 and 240-788 hectares (4^ and 595 acres) in 
1961-62. Both the crops can be grown on well drained medium black 
soil. Brinjal gets ready for harvesting after about three months and 
the harvesting continues for about three months. The seedlings of 
brinjal are grown on beds and then transplanted after five weeks. 
Irrigation is given. In the case of lady’s finger [bhendi) the seed 
is either drilled or dibbled at a distance of about one and a half feet. 
Harvesting of tender fruits of bhendi is done two months after sowing. 
The number of pickings is usually 8 to 10 at an interval of about 
a week. 

Radish (mtda) and musk melon (kharbuj) are grown on a very 
small scale. They together occupied an area of 89-436 hectares 
(221 acres) in 1961-62. Of these radish was grown in 4-452 hectares 
(11 acres) only. 

Agricultural economy of the district is still dependent on the live¬ 
stock. The fanners c-onsider the cattle as tlieir valuable asset. The 
live-stock can be broadly classified into bovine, ovine and poultry 
population. Bovine includes cattle and buffaloes, ovine covers sheep 
and goats, while poultry comprises ducks and fowls. Fanners keep 
bullocks and he buffaloes as draught and breeding animals, cows and 
she-buffaloes as milch cattle and poidtry for flesh and eggs. 

Bullocks are usually kept for carrying out heavy agricultural opera¬ 
tions and rural transportation. Farmers who do not have enough 
draught animals usually come together and jointly do the heavier 
agricultural operations such as ploughing, sowing, harrowing, etc. 
The ovines on the other hand are kept along with the cattle for flesh, 
skins, wool and green manure. In rural areas, the milk of a she- 
goat is also used for domestic consumption. 

Poulfry keeping on the other hand provides a subsidiary occupation 
to the cultivators. Most of the birds, however, are of deshi and non¬ 
descript variety. 'They are being replac'ed by improved pure bred 
birds such as White leghorn and Rhode Island Red which are 
supplied at concessional rates from the government poultry farm at 
Dhulia. Financial assistance is also given to the poultry keepers. 
In 1964-65 loans to the tune of Rs. 6,750 and subsidy of Rs. 200 
were distributed to the poultry keepers. Hatching eggs worth 
Rs. 869 and 8973 birds costing Rs. 14,223 were also distributed. Flesh 
and eggs, have a good demand in the market. The farmers, how¬ 
ever, do not necessarily consider poultry keeping as a subsidiary 
source of income. Though some farmers keep poultry they do so 
because they need not have to pay for their own requirements. 
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The following table gives taluka-wise live-stock population as per 
the 1961 census 

TABLE No. 34 
Live-Stock, Dhuua District 
(1961 Census) 

Horses 


Ta luka 

Cattle 

Buffalo 

Slieep 

Goats 

and 

Ponies 

Poultry 

Akrani 

.. 27,331 

2,483 

» • * . 

10,556 

186 

40,587 

Akkalkuwa 

.. 26,713 

2,178 

. . » > 

9,499 

262 

38,785 

Taloda 

.. 22,276 

2,741 

15 

5,057 

271 

14.704 

SUafiada 

,. 62,059 

11,139 

2,968 

19,791 

1,799 

39,829 

Naadurbar 

.. 53,594 

9,862 

1,746 

18,840 

1,202 

24,041 

Shirpur 

.. 53,711 

8,318 

2,468 

23,883 

594 

24,226 

SindkUeda 

.. 68,237 

9,447 

1,631 

30,744 

1,015 

26.521 

Nawapur 

.. 50,054 

4,730 

1,299 

14,326 

201 

41,962 

Sakri 

,, 1,11,245 

14,463 

21,844 

54,548 

1,987 

52,329 

Dll! ilia 

.. 87,690 

19,016 

9,741 

45,241 

906 

35,944 


The only important weekly cattle market is at Dhulia held on every 
Thursday. The animals brought to this market are mostly local and 
non descript. The prices vary, from Rs. 150 to 300 for a bullock, 

Rs. 80 to 200 for a cow, Rs. 200 to 300 for a bull and Rs, 300 to 
500 for a buffalo. 

Due to introduction of various cattle development schemes such 
as premium bull scheme, supplementaiy cattle breeding centres, key 
village centres and artificial insemination, thene is improvement in 
local and non-descript cattle. .32 Dangi bulls and 80 Dangi cows 
were given to Adiwmi people of Akrani Taluka for improvement of 
cattle in the hilly tract. Besides these there are 100 premium bulls 
on active list, and 3 supplementary cattle breeding centres functioning 
in the district. 

The information regarding the various schemes is given in what 
follows 

These sub-centres are located at Sliahada, Sakri, Akkalkuwa, Taloda, Artificial Insemina- 
Shirpur and Nanduifiar and are supplied with semen from the District tion Centres. 
Artificial Insemination Centre at Dhulia. Tlie centre is housed in 
well built premises. 
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The supplementary cattle breeding centres are established at 
Shirud, Borvihir, Dahiwad, Kakani and Nawapur. Under this scheme 
a cost subsidy of Rs. 200 is given for each c-ow and Rs. 350 for 
each bull. In addition, the monthly maintenance charges at Rs. 30 
per month are paid towards each bull. Every centre comprising five 
villages is provided with 50 cows and 5 bulls. At present five such 
centres are functioning in the district. 

Under this scheme 55 bulls are located in the district. A main¬ 
tenance charge of Rs. 30 per month for each bull is given. Apart 
from this scheme, there are some bulls located in the district on 
50 per cent subsidy basis. For this, half the cost of the bull limited 
to an amount of Rs. 500 is given to each owner of the cow bull 
and buffalo bull. 

Poultry distribution centres also are being run at Nandurbar, Taloda, 
Akkalkuwa, Shirpur, Sindkheda, Mulgi and Shahada to meet the 
requirements of the pure bred birds and hatching eggs in the sur¬ 
rounding areas. In addition, every year 150 pure bred cocks and 
65 dozens of hatching eggs are supplied free to AcIiiDasis in the 
scheduled areas of the district. Besides there are three types of 
pOultiy schemes under which loans amounting to Rs. 750 (without 
any subsidy), Rs. 1,000 (with subsidy @ Rs. 250 to each loanee) and 
Rs. 5,000, re.spectively are advanced to individuals fulfilling certain 
condiRons. A loan of Rs. 750 without any subsidy is granted to 
a person who is specially trained in poultry keeping. A loan of 
Rs. 1,000 with subsidy of Rs. 250 is available for any person having 
a stock of 50 birds 'of improved variety. A loan of Rs. 5,0(X) on 
the other hand is made available to a person having a foundation 
stock of 200 birds of improved variety. 

There are schemes for the development of sheep also. Benrmr 
breed has been introduced for mutton purpose. Two such centres 
of .sheep breeding are functioning one each at Boradi and Nyahalod. 
These centres are under State control. Two villages or a group of 
contiguous villages are selected for each such centre. About ten 
culRvators are selected who csjuld contribute 100 sheep of local 
breed. Government .sfipplies them equal number of pure bred 
Bennur sheep, 

A piggery unit has been started at the School of Agriculture at 
Dhulia. The improved breed of Yorkshire pigs is made available at 
the above centre. 

There are two panjarpols in the district. Every year a grant-in-aid 
of Rs. 1,000 is paid to each panjarpol. 

In addition to these activities of the Animal Husbandry department 
of the Zilla Parishad, veterinary aid is also promptly made available. 
For this 12 full fledged veterinary dispensaries have been established 
at Dhulia, Sakri, Nandurbar, Akkalkuwa, Dhadgaon, Shahada, Taloda, 
Shirpur, Nawapur, Sindkheda, Dondaicha and Mulgi. Be,sides, there 
are 30 veterinary aid centres in the district. 
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This project is envisaged mainly with a view to ensure progressive 
improvement of the live-stock for qualitative and efficient production 
of milk in the district. In fact, the object of this project is to increase 
milk yield by 30 per cent at the end of the Fourth Five-Year Plan. 
To achieve this object two method.s have been adopted. One is 
posting of breeding bulls at the sub-centres, and thus upgrading the 
loc*al cattle. For this, cow bulls of Tharparkar breed and buffalo 
bulls of Murrah and Surti breed have been introduced in the irrigated 
and non-irrigated areas, respectively. The other method followed is 
to provide high milk yielding cows of Tharparkar breed on loan 
to deserving dairy societie.s. 


eHAPTER 4. 


Agricnltora and 
IrrigatitHi. 

Live-Stock. 

Intensive Cattle 
Development. 


The milk shed area of the projet t includes Shirpur, Shahada and 
Dhulia talukas of Dhulia district and Chalisgaon taluka of Jalgaon 
district comprising 456 villages. The project started functioning on 
1st November 1965. 


The programme of the project envisages cattle development, disease 
control and fodder development. Under the cattle development pro¬ 
gramme adequate breeding facilities, both artificial insemination and 
natural service, have been provided for the breedable bovine popula¬ 
tion. For this purpose, till the end of March 1967, 82 Tharparkar 
cow bulls, 50 Murrah and 32 Surti buffalo bulls were purchased 
and located at the centres where they rendered services to 548 cows 
and 4865 buffaloes. In addition, four regional artificial insemination 
centres have been established at Shahada, Shirpur, Nakana and 
Chalisgaon. They are managed by Veterinary Officers. Under each 
regional artificial insemination centre, 15 such sub-centres have also 
been established. Tliey are in charge of the trained Live-stock 
Supervisor. The Centralised Semen Collection Centre is located 
in the District Artificial Insemination Centre at Dhulia. All the 
regidVial artificial insemination centres are equipped with laboratory 
and other required appliances. Four cow and four buffalo- bulls are 
located at each regional artificial insemination' centre and 6 cow and 
6 buffalo bulls arc located at the ^Centralised Semen Collection 
Centre at Dhulia. These bulls are utilised for collection of semen 
and its further supply to the sub-centres. 

Under the dairy extension programme 535 cows of Tharparkar 
breed have been supplied on loan to dairy and joint farming co¬ 
operative societies. So far the total quantity of milk supplied to 
the Government milk scheme amounts to 30,000 litres and the daily 
average supply of milk comes to about 2,000 litres of cows milk. 
For the remunerative market for milk the project is linked with 
the Government dairy scheme already operating in the areas. The 
total number of dairy societies that fall under the project is 250. 

The breeding programme alone will not, however, solve the problem 
unless feeds and fodder resources are increased. Whatever fodder 
is locally available is not only inadeejuate but is not upto the nutri¬ 
tive .standard. To provide balance feed to the milch cattle the scheme 
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called Feed Mixing Unit has been envisaged. Under the fodder deve¬ 
lopment programme, as an incentive to the cattle owners, subsidies 
have been granted for fodder crop cultivation, construction of silo 
pits, purchase of chaff cutters, etc. The grampanchmjats also have 
been given grant-in-aid for the development of pastures. Till the end 
a March 1967, the amount spent on these items was Rs. 47,560 and 
the total expenditure incurred on the whole project during the same 
period was Rs. 8,72,592-89. 

Under the disease control programme intensive work was taken up 
for preventing contagious diseases, such as H.S., R.P., B.P, in the 
project area. In addition, first aid etjuipment is also provided to the 
farmers as rvell as to the co-operative societies. So far 26,332 cases 
were treated and 1,56, 150 cattle were vaccinated. 

The proper implementation of this comprehensive programme of 
intensive cattle development and increased milk production as 
envisaged in the project would necessarily reijuire a well knit organi¬ 
sation. For this, a class I Officer, oi'x... Project Officer, who is under 
the direct control of the Director of Animal Husbandry and assisted 
by various other technical officers, is appointed. 

Dhulia district is known for production of good quality ghee since 
the past. Crops like jowar, wheat, cottoir, groundnut, availability 
of grazing area and anjan leaves in the hilly portions, and availability 
of ample water have provided good natural potentialities for the 
establishment of dairy industry in this district. Naturally the most 
valuable cattle feeds like jowar-fcurfW, wheat bran, cotton seed and 
groundnut cake are available in abuncVance. Gr-azing areas are exten¬ 
sive and have spread mostly in the hilly portions. 

The flii/nn trees are mostly found in the hilly parts of Dhulia, 
Sakri, Sindkheda and Shirpur talukas. The leaves of the.se trees 
mixed with chaff, and bran arc fed to buffaloes. These provide 
very nutritive and succulent feed to the animals. 

There is no special and pure breed of cows or buHaloes in this 
tract. The milch animals are mostly buffaloes. The buffaloes aie 
hardy and of medium type, locally known as Malvis.' The breed 
is said to have originated in the Malwa tract of Madhya Pradesl). 
The milk yield of Malvi breed is 5 to 6 lbs per day. Besides Malvi 
buffaloes another nii.ved breed of buffaloes known as Ahmedabadi is 
also found. Tliese buffaloes give 7 to 8 lbs. of milk per day. 

Some fanners kept mileb animals for their own requirements while 
the professional daiiy men who are called Gawalis maintain large 
herds of cows and buffaloes and .sell the milk and milk products. 

A number of privute dairies have been started for supplying milk 
to nearby towns and also for exporting by rail to Bombay after 
pasteurisation. These dairies usually buy milk on butter fat basis 
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paying 5 paise to 9 paise for each percentage of fat. The higher rate 
of 9 paise per percentage of fat prevails during summer. All the 
dairies have their own arrangements such as cold storage, etc. 

The West Khandesh district co-operative milk producers federation 
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started its activities of milk collection from the villages and distribu- Dairy Conditions. 

tion of the same in Dhiilia town, from 1959. There are 25 dairy 

societies which supply milk to the union at present. The Dhiilia 

union collects about 7,000 litres of milk daily and .supplies the same 

to Go\ emment milk scheme, Dhulia. Government advanced a loan 

of Rs. 96,000 in 1962-63 and Rs. 4,26,000 in 19f>3-64 to the union for 

purchase of milch animals and transport vehicles. 


With a view to increasing milk production in this area and supply¬ 
ing the same to Bombay, Goverment has started a dairy project at 
Diuilia. Tliis project was inchided in the Third Five-Year Plan and 
an amount of Rs. ,31-25 lakhs was provided for the same. About 
16-187 hectares (40 acres) of land was acquired for the construction 
of dairy buildings near Dhulia station. 

In 1962 a pilot milk supply scheme was started at Dhulia. Milk 
is supplied by the Dhulia Union to this project. The milk after 
pasteurisation is sent to Bombay by rail daily. Part of the milk is also 
given to the union for local distribution. This project handles about 
7,000 litres of milk daily. 

It is the perennial source of irrigation that helps the land to be Irrigation, 
green throughout the year, and provides with an assured remedy to 
relieve the tillage from the random mins that still determine the 
agrarian pattern of the district. There is still an imbalance between 
the ‘ diy ’ and ‘ w'ct ’ crops which are found everywhere side by side in 
the district. The efforts to increase the irrigational facilities so as to 
bring more land under ‘ wet' crops in the district, however are 
restricted to a very limited area as could be seen from the proportion 
of gross irrigated area to gross cropped area in the year 1959-60 
which was 4-89 per cent as against the State average of 6-23 per cent. 

The chief source of irrigation in the district are the w’ells. Canals 
have also been made and are supplied with water either from 
artificial tanks or from rivers that have been dammed up. Tlie fields 
are watered either by lift or by flow from canals and water courses. 

Such canals numbered 112 in 1961-62, out of which 96 were govern¬ 
ment canals and the remaining 16 were owned by non-governmental 
bodies. They together irrigated an area of 9947-182 hectares (24,580 
acres) in 1961-62. Dhulia, Sakri, Nandurbar and Shahada talukas 
together have more than 90 per cent of the area irrigated by canals 
in the district. Private canals are mainly found in Shahada taluka. 

The in-igation wells numbered 1.3024 in 1961-62, and they irrigated 
an area of 18902-074 hectares (46,708 acres). Wells provide the 
main source of inigation in all the nine talukas of the district. Akkal- 
kuwa, Taloda, and Shirpiir talukas have their lands irrigated entirely 
by wells, while Akrani Taluka has practically no area under irrigation. 
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The wells are u.sually of two kinds pakka or masonry wells and 
kachcha or unfaced wells. They are worked by mot which is in 
almost universal use. The mot, a large leathern bucket, is so suspend¬ 
ed as to discharge itself on rising to the surface. The motive power 
is supplied by a pair of bullocks advTincing and retreating on an 
inclined plane. 


The net irrigated area' increased from 27166-976 hectares (67,131 
acre) in 1952-53 to 29741 993 hectares (73,494 acres) in 1961-62 or 
by 9-5 per cent in the course of ten years. 

■ Another remarkable improvement has been in tlie number of oil 
engines and electric pumps used for irrigation. The number of 
electric pumps increased from 1.3 in 1951 to 81 in 1961. The number 
of oil engines increased from 844 in 1951 to 3826 in 1961 


Other details regarding the sources of irrigation such as their 
location, area irrigated by them, water rates charged, the crops 
irrigated and their constructional de.scription are given in the follow'- 
ing tables. The table No. 35 gives infonnation about the 
irrigation works completed before the First Five-Year Plan, and 
those which have been completed during the first three Five-Year 
Plans, while the table Nos. .'36 and 37 give information about the 
irrigation works which are in progress under the control of the Zilla 
Parishad, and the Panchayat Samitis, respectively. 

Food crops occupy about 90 per cent of the gross irrigated area. 
Of these wheat is an important irrigated crop. Other irrigated crops 
are rice, jowar, pulses, vegetables and chillis. Area under irrigated 
certton has been gradually increasing. In Dbulia taluka more than 
half the irrigated area is under w'heat. Another remarkalrle ibange 
ill the cropping pattern under irrigation in the taluka is that the 
whole cotton producing area is under irrigation. Nandurbar taluka has 
the largest irrigated area under chillis. In Sakri taluka the area 
under irrigation is fairly well distributed among the different crops. 
In Taloda, Shahada and Sindkheda talukas the irrigated areas are 
somewhat equally distributed between wheat and chillis. The 
Dhulia, Shahada and Sakri talukas have got more irrigated areas 
under non-food crops. 


r These figures include areas irrigated by canals, wells and tanks. 

^ Census of India 1961, District Census Handbook, Dhulia, p. 3. 
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Irrigation Works completed before and during 


j 

Name of work 

Location of work 

Talaka or Period and cost of 

Talukas served construction 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Uandharas on Panzra Rivfr 

1 Warsha Baadhara 

Warsha 

Sakri 

Works completed before 

Not available 

2 

Pankheda Upper Bandhara 

Pankheda 

Do. 

Do- 

3 

Pankheda lower Bandhara 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

4 

Pimpalner Nadipur Bandhara 

pimpalner 

Do. 

Do. 

5 

Shenpur Bandhara 

Shenpur 

Do. 

Do- 

6 

Dhadne Bandhara 

Ohadne 

Do. 

Do. 

7 

Pimpalner Panthal Bandhara 

Pimpalner 

Do. 

Do. 

8 

Pimpalner Bor Kund 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

9 

Bandhara 

Kuiiura Bandhara 

fCaHara 

Do. 

Do. 

10 

Sayana Bandhara 

Sayana 

Do. 

Do. 

11 

Malpur Bandhara 

Malpur 

Do. 

Do. 

12 

GondurBandhara 

Gondur 

Do. 

Do. 

13 

Nandvan Bandhara 

Nafidvan 

Do. 

Do. 

14 

Samoda Bandhara 

Samoda 

Do. 

Do. 

15 

Dotarthi Bandhara 

Dotarthi 

Do. 

Do. 

IS 

Bhadae Bandhara 

Bhadnc 

Do. 

Do. 

17 

Ncr Upper Bandhara 

Ner 

DhuUa 

Do. 

18 

Ner Low'er Bandhara 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

19 

Kusumba Upper Bandhara 

KuHumba 

Do. 

Do. 

20 

Kusumba Lower Bandhara 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

21 

K-heda Bandhara 

Kheda 

Do. 

Do. 

22 

War Bandhara 

War 

Do. 

Do. 

23 

MuWtiTank (L. P. R. Works) Dhulia 

Do. 

Do 

24 

Dhulia Bandhara 

Dhulia (own 

(SindkHcda. 

Araalncf) 

,. Dhulia 

Do 

25 

Nimkhedi Bandharn 

Nimkhedi 

.. Do. 

Do. 

26 

Nyahalod Bandhara 

. Nyahalod .. 

.. Do. 

Do. 

27 

Japi Bandhara 

Jani 

.. Do. 

Do 

28 

Mnhadi Bandhara 

Mohadi 

,. Do. 

Do 

29 

Mandal Bandhara 

Mandal 

Do. 

Do. 

30 

Walkheda Bandhara 

. Walkheda .. 

.. Sindkheiii 

Do. 

31 

Betawad Bandhara 

Betawad 

.. Do. 

Do. 

32 

Shanimandal Tank 

Talwadc 

Nandurbar 

Do. 

33 

Pc<T Tank 

Nuiidurbar town 

.. Do. 

Do. 

34 

Satara Bandhara 

Sakri Sulara 

.. Sakri 

Do. 

35 

Dhaner fiandhiira 

Dhaner 

.. Do. 

Do. 


Figures ifl brackets 
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No. 35 


THE Fix'S-Ye All Plans in Dahlia District 


Area 

Commanded 
(in hectares)* 

Approximate 
Area Irrigated 
in 1963-64. 
(in hectares)* 

Description of each 
dam, canals weir, 
tank, bandhara etc 

Water rates charged 

Crops irrigated. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

the First file Year Flan 

Not available. 21.044 

Kaccha Bandhara 

Not available. 


Do, 

(52) 

104.004 

Stone masonry 

1) For ka} ambogoYat 

Sugarcane, plantain. 


(2S7) 

bandhara 

water rates are charged 

wheat, gram, </arkir, 

Do. 

65,559 

Do, 

by the revenue depart- 

cotton, groundnut 

Do. 

(162) 

57.870 

Do. 

meat. 

vegetables, fruit 

trees,etc. 

Do. 

(M31 

139.617 

Do. 

2) For temporary hogait 

Do. 

(345) 

114.931 

Do. 

the water raten are 
charged as follows :<— 


Do. 

(284) 

96.720 

Do. 

Sugarcane & planrain 
Rs. 120 per acre per 


Do. 

(239) 
161.874 

Do. 

annum 

Other perennialRs. 70 


Do. 

<400) 

142.854 

Do. 

per acre per annu m 

Two ieasons 


Do. 

(353) 

8.498 

Do. 

Rs. IS per acre. 

KhariJ crops 


Do. 

Do. 

(21) 
91.459 
(226) 
159.851 

Do. 

Do. 

Hs. 6 per acre. 

Hot seasonal crops 


Do. 

(395) 

68.797 

Do. 

Rs. 18 per acre. 

One watering to Khurif 


Do. 

Do. 

(170) 

167.540 

(414) 

11.331 

Do. 

Do. 

Crop 

Rs. 3 per acre. 

One watering to tabi 


Do. 

(28) 

180.085 

(445) 

77.700 

Do, 

• crop 

Ri.4 per acre. 


Do. 

Do. 

Groundnut 


Do. 

(192). 

106.028 

Do. 

double the bhuser rate 
per acre. 

Cotton Crop 


Do. 

(262) 

198,296 

Do. 

Rs. 37 per acre lor 
1964-65 & 1965-66 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

(490) 

198.296 

(490) 

178.871 

(442) 

173.205 

(428) 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Earthen dam 

only. 



Not known 

161.874 
(400) 

Stoae masonry Ban* 
dhara, 


Do. 

77.295 

(191) 

Do. 


Do. 

323.749 
(800) 

Do. 


Do. 

164.707 

(407) 

Do. 


Do. 

135.165 

(334) 

Do. 


Do. 

196.677 

(486) 

162.684 

(402) 

Do. 


Do. 

Kaccha bandhara and 
channel stone. 


Do. 

171.991 

(425) 

masonry bandhara 

earthen dam. 


Do. 

Not avails 
ble. 

- Stone masonry 
bandhara. 


Do. 

Do. 



Not available 

Not available Not available .. Not available 

Not available 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. Do. 
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36 Macbamal Bandhara 

Vfachamal 


Sakri 


37 Khandbara Band Kara 

K.handba-a 


Do. 


38 Dahivrl Baiidhara 

DahivH 


Do. 


39 Bhad;;aon Bandhara 

Bhadgao-i .. 


Do. 


40 Kirwade Bandliara 

Kirwade 


D-j, 


41 Surpan Bandhara 

Sutpan. 


D.» 


42 Asiane Bandhara 

A^taac 


Do. 


43 Jirethal Bandhara 

Jirethal 


Do. 


44 Bhandane Bandhara .. Bhandane .. 

Uandharias on the trihutories of Panzra river. 


Do. 


43 Kudashi Bandhara 

Kudashi 


Do. 


46 Dangshirwada Bandhara 

Dangshtrwada 


Do. 


47 Virkhei Upper Bandhara 

Virkhei 


Do. 


48 Virkhei Lower Bandhara 

Virkhei 


Do. 


49 Ralnane Bandhara 

Balnane 


Do. 


50 Deshirwade Bandhara 

Dcshirwade .. 


Do. 


5l Chiksa Bandhara 

Chiksu 


Do. 


52 Morane Bandhara 

Morane 


Do. 


53 Jirapur Bandhara 

Jirapur 


Do. 


54 GondurTank 

Condur 


Ohulia 


55 Bandhara at Kotde 

7 miles away from Nan* 
djrbar. 

Naodurbar 


S6 Bandhara at Girusganii 

Cira.'gaon 


Do. 


57 Bandha''a at Dliamdod. 

Dhamdod .. 


Do. 


58 Bandhara al Devalc 

Devale 


Do. 


59 Bandhara ;ii Ohulawud 

On River Shivan 


Do. 


60 Bandhara at Navitanda. 

Navitanda 


Do. 


61 Bandhara at Bhone 

On river PaUlganga near 
Bhonc. 

Do. 


62 Bandhara at Adchi 

Adclii. 


Do. 


63 Bandhara at Dudhala 

Dudhala 


Do. 


64 Bandhara at Kothall 

On Goon Nalla 
Kothali. 

near 

Do. 


65 Bandhara at Guiar Bhawali.. 

On River Shivan 
Guiar Bhawali. 

near 

Do. 


66 Renovation to Bandhara at 
Su nderde. 

Sunderde 


Do. 


67 Bandhara at Nimdhani 

Nirndhani .. 


Do. 


61 Bandhara at Devi 

Devi 


Stndkheda 


69 Bandhara ai Hoi 

Hoi 


Shahada 


70 Bandhara at Chaapale 

Chaupale .. 


Nandurbar 


71 New channel from Betawad 
Bandhara to Betawad Paste 
o« panzra River, 

One mile away 
Ajuude Bk. 

Irom 

Sindkheda 


72 B and C on River B^rai near 
Chimatihana 

3 miles away irom Chiroa- 
thana. 

Do. 


73 ti>4tcnsion oC Old Kapadne 

Nimkhedi 


DhuUa 


Chaiuicl on Lower Pan/.fa 
River. 


TABLE 


5 


Noi available 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Di. 

Do. 


Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do- 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Works co/nplf$ed during 
Not available 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

YrnrJ963 — 

R5.0 ,4‘> lukM 
.. Year 7953— 

Rs.O HO lakhs. 
Very old. 

.. Yrar /95.?— 

Rs.O.I9Ukhs. 

Dudhala 
Year 195)-- 
Rs.O.lTlakhs. 
Yeur 1953— 

Rs.O. 19 lakh*. 

.. Ye4^rl953— 

Ks.O.U lakhs. 

.. Very old. 

R3.0.29 lakhs. 


Very oUl. 
Do. 


Works completed during 

.. 1952^0 

not known. 

. 1952-60— 

cost of construe* 
lion not known. 

. 1953-Gl — 

Rs. 185950 
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No. "Xi—contd. 


6 

7 

8 

9 

Not avitilabie .. 

Not ayaiUble .. 

Not available 

.. Not available. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D». 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

• 




Du. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do- 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

. . S»oae masonry. 




V 

Do. 

Do. 

Da. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do- 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

' Do, 

Do. 

Earthen dam 

Do. 

the First Five Year Plan. 



Do 

Do. 

Stone masonry 




ba nJhura. 


141*640 

101 *171 

Do. 

.. Not asse.ssed 

(330) 

(250) 



Not avaiUble. 

Not available. 

Do. 



rH-406 
(300) 
242-Ml I 
(600) 
242-Mn 
(600) 
t2l-406 
(300) 
283-280 
(700) 


97-123 

(240) 

242-8(1 

(600) 

242-811 


(600) 
84 984 
( 210 ) 
283-280 
(700) 


76-890 76.890 

(190) (190) 

121-406 121-406 

( 300) (300) 

283-280 283-280 

(700) (700) 


121-406 121-406 

(300) (300) 


D.i. 

Do. .. Not assessed. 

Do. .. Do. 


Do. .. Rs. 9 per acre for rabt 

crops and irrigation 
cess Rs, 3 per acre. 

Do. .. _ 

Do. ,. Not assessed 

Do. .. Rs. 9 per acre for rabi 

crops and ircigaiion 
ce.ss Rs. 3 per acre. 

Da. 


192-226 10f'I71 

(475/ (250) 

607’029 323*749 Stone masonry 

(tSOO) (8001 


R.s, 9 per acre for rabi 
crops and irrigation 
cess Rs. 3 per acre. 


Not assessed 


10 


No Irrigation, 


No Irrigation. 


Wheat, gram,dffdor 


No Irrigation. 

Wheat, gram, 


Wheat, gram. 


No irrigation. 


the Second Five^Yenf' Pfan. 

404*686 404*686 Extension of canal. 

( 1000 ) ( 1000 ) 


2687-115 
(6640) 


2087*115 Stone masonry 

(6640) bandhara. 


Rabi crops at Rs. 9 per Wheat, gram, dadar 
acre Kharif crops at rice. 

R.s. 6 per acre. 

Do. .. Do. 


687*966 445* 133 Exlenston of canal .. Do. Do, 

(1700) (1100) 
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AgricuKure and 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

IMIOATION. 





Works completed during 


74 

Earl hen darn<<t Purmepadft. 

!5 miles away from 
Ohulia. 

Dhulia 

.. 195.^-64. 

Rs. 41-03 lakhs. 


75 

B and C at Anchadc 

Anchadc 

Do. 

.. 19S9-(mi. 

Rs.0-55 lakhs. 


76 

Bandhara across Moti Nalta 

4 miles away from Dhulia 

Do. 

1959.66, 

Rs, 0-66 liikhs. 


77 

Bandhara across Panzra river. 

Sayyadha^r 

Sakri 

1953.64, 

Rs. 27-37 lakhs. 


78 

Extension ofShahada Ca nul. 

Kawalith 

Shahada 

. . 1952-64. 

Rs. I5-65lakh^. 

79 

Bandhara and Channel on 
River Susart. 

4 mile^ away from 
.Shahada 

Di. 

. 1952-62. 

Rs. 4-76 lakkC 

80 

B.aiulC.across AjnadNalla 
near Nageshwar. 

Nygcshwar 

Shirpur 

. 1962-63. 

Ks. 0-46 lakhs. 

81 

Bandhara and Canal at 
Gogapui. 

Jidharc 

Shahada 

, 11 ih Seplcmbcr 1962 

lo 31 sc December 
1963. Rs. 0-46 lakhs 

82 

Bandhara at Dhong 

Gaon NaUa near 
f>hong. 

Nawupur 

. 1962-63. 

Rs.O 35 lakhs. 

83 

Bandhara on Rangawaii 

river near Umaid'. 

Umardi 

Du. 

. 24th February 1961 

10 15th April 1962. 
Rs. 0.29 lakhs. 

84 

S. R. to Bandhara at Rain> 
gaon. 

Rurngaon. 

Do. 

. Not known. 

Rs. 0‘ 14 lakns. 

83 

Canal at Umaj 

On Gaon NaUa near 
Dma j. 

Nandurbar 

. 1961. 

Rs 0* 19 lakhs. 

86 

C.R.toBandhafH across river 
Patalgaoga near Bhone. 

Bhone 

Do, 

Not known. 

87 

Improvements to Bandhara 
at Narayanpur, 

On river Shivaii near 
Village Narayanpur. 

Do. 

. 1963*64. 

Rs. 0-33 lakhs. 

88 

Bandhara at Sangwi 

Sangwi 

Shirpur 

1961-64. 

Rs. 0‘75 lakhs 
(Revised). 

89 

Ba ndhara at Boradi 

Shirpur, Boradi 

Do. 

. 1957-62 

Rs.0‘24 lakhs. 

90 

Bandhara at Nagzari 

Nagzari 

Nawapur 

, 1961-64. 

Rs. 0'35 lakhs. 

91 

ImprovemcQts to Bandhara 
at ShewaJe. 

Sindkheda Shewade 

Sindkheda 

.. 1962-64. 

Rs. 0-77 lakhs. 




Works in Progress Taken up 

92 

Tank at Jamphal 

Songir 

Sindkheda 

.. 20th March 1965. 

Rs. II-94 lakhs. 

93 

TankatKuithe 

KuUhc 

Dhulia 

.. 15tb April 1961 

Rs. 7.47 lakhs. 

94 

Tank at Chawadi 

Chawadi 

Sakri 

,. Not started. 

Rs. 10*58 lakhs. 

95 

Remoulding Shanima ndal 
Tank including diverting 
the Asarbari Nalla in the 
existing tank. 

Talwade 

Nandurbar 

.. 12ih March 1966. 

Rs. 0*80 lakhs. 

96 

Drainage Sclieme between 
Mohida and Desai brunch 
of Shu ha da caaal. 

Shahada 

Shahada 

. 14th October 1963. 
Rs. 2*71 lakhs. 

97 

Ban'hara and Canal at 
Walkheda. 

Mandal 

Sindkheda 

2nd November 196 
’ Rs.3'28lakhs 

98 

Extension and improvement 
bandhara at Dhanrat. 

Nawapur 

Nawapur 

12th October 1963 
Rs. 1*59 lakhs 
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4tS6’232 

9000 

Earthen dam 

Rabi crops at Rs. 9 per 

Wheat, gram, dadar 

(12000) 



acre* Kharif crops at 

rice* cotton, at 



R». 12peracre(coUon). 

Rs37. 

121-406 

80-937 

Stone masonry 

Not assessed. 

No irrigation. 

(300) 

(200) 

bandhara. 



161*874 

121-406 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

(400) 

(300) 




6047-628 

6047-628 

Do. 

Rabi crops at Rs. 9 per 

Do. 

(14944) 

(14944) 


acre. Kharif crops at 
Rs. 6 per acre* Hot 
weather crops Rs. 12 





per acre, other peren- 
nialcropsat Rs. 70 per 





acre. 


I2I4-0S8 

6591-983 

ExtenHionofeana) .. 

Rabi crops at 9 per 

Do. 

(3000) 

(16215) 


acre* Kharif crops at 


Forexteiuion. 

including old 

Rt. 6 per ocre, Hot 
weather crops Rs. 12 



canal. 



per acre, other peren¬ 
nial crops at Rs. 70 




per acre. 


2225-733 

2225-733 

Stone masonry 

Rabi Rs. 23. Kharif 


(5500) 

(5500) 

bandhara. 

Rs. U.HotRs. 33. 


323-749 

161-874 

Do. 

Not assessed 

No irrigation. 

(900) 

(400) 




129*499 

129-499 

Do. 

Do. 

t>o. 

(320) 

(320) 




182-109 

101-171 

Do. 

Do. 

DO. 

(450) 

(250) 




72-843 

52-609 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

(180) 

(130) 





242-811 

Special repairstoexiat’ 

Do. 

Do. 


(600) 

ing bandhara 



161-874 

77-125 

Excavation of canal 

Do. 

Do. 

(400) 

(240) 

Special repairs toeaiai- 

Do. 

Do. 



ing bandhara* 



346-006 

242-811 


Rs. 9 per acre. 

Wheat, gram in rabi 

(955) 

(600) 


season. 

121-406 

121-406 

Stone masonry 

Not assessed 

No irrigation. 

(300) 

(.100) 

Bandhara. 




(Revised) 




80-937 

60-703 

Do. 

Do. 

DO. 

(200) 

(150) 




80-937 

60-703 

Do. 

DO. 

DO. 

(200) 

(150) 




121-406 

121-406 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

(300) 

(300) 



Dmtng <h« Third Five-Year Plan. 



968-818 

290-564 

Earihen dam 

Do. 

Do. 

(2394) 

(718) 




424-920 

424-920 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

(1050) 

(1050) 




520-831 

520-831 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

(1287) 

(1287) 




Not known 

30-756 

Do. 

Do. 

DO. 


(76) 




256-571 

256-571 

Drainage Scheme 

Do. 

Do. 

(634) 

(634) 



768-903 

768-903 

Stone masonry 

Do. 

Do. 

(1900) 

(1900) 



182-109 

182-109 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

(450) 

(450) 
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TABLE 

Agriculture and 


Bandhara Works undertaken during 

THE Third 

Irrigation. 

IRRICAIION. 






Location of Bandhara 
or canal 

Taluka 

Cost of 
construction 

Area 

cumnianded 
(in hectares)* 

Area 

irrigated 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


AIcbatwade 

.. Nandurbar 

36.96R 

80*937 The works arc in pro- 
(200) gress. 


Ranala 

,, Nandurbar 

i5»000 

60*703 

(150) 

Do. 


Deojopada 

,, Sakri 

. 

60*703 

(150) 

Uo. 


Budki 

.. Shirpur 

45,512 

80*9.17 

(200) 

Do. 


Across (he river Dehli 
village Ghotpada. 

near Akkalkuwa 

65.748 

97-125 

(240) 

Do. 


• higurcs ia brackets 


TABLE 

Baothaua Works in progress with 'fhe Panchayat 


Location of Bandhara 
or canal 

Taluka 

2 

Cost of 
Construct ion 

3 

Area 

comn^anded 
(in hectares)* 

4 

Area 
irrigated 
(in hccUres)* 

Samoda 

Saltri 

9J,7I4 

210-437 

(520) 

121-406 

(300) 

Chikse 

Do. 

35.526 

121.406 
(300) 

80-937 

(200) 


Do. 

29,689 

60-703 

(150) 

161-874 

(400) 

40-469 

(100) 

70-820 

(175) 


Do. 

49J02 


Do. 

41.502 

60*703 

(150) 

32*375 

(80) 


Do. 

20.278 

40*469 

(100) 

28-328 

(70) 


Do. 

15.128 

40*469 

(too) 

28*328 

(70) 


Do. 

12.410 

28*328 

(70) 

28.328 

(70) 


Akkalkuwa 

22.149 

28*328 

(70) 

4.047 

(10) 


Do. 

13.119 

20-234 

(50) 



Do, 

2.767 

6*070 

(15) 

1.619 

(4) 


Nawapur 

33,141 

60*703 

(150) 

The work is in 
progress. 

ChincUapuda 

Nawapur 

34.811 

101*171 

(250) 

Do. 


Do. 

22,679 

40-469 

(100) 

Do. 


Do. 

30.826 

48-562 

(120) 

Do. 


* Figures iu brackets 
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Five-Year Plan by the Zilla Pabishad 


AgricoUure and 



Irrigation. 

Description ot Water«rates charged 

bandhara 

Crops irrigated 

Irrigation. 


6 

7 

8 

Masonry bandhara 
with one canal only 

Do. 

Not yet decided, but the rates 
will be followed ns per the 
rates of State sector. 

KharfJ bandharas are not found successful 
in Dhulia district and hence as per 
Government orders, only R i^bi ba ndharas 
are selected for execution. In Rabi 
season generally the following crops 
are grown;— 

Do. 


(I) Wheat, (2) Dadar, (3) Chilli, 
(4) Gram. 


Do. 


Do. 

indicate area in acres. 

No. 37 

Samitis IV Dhulia District iv 1964-65. 


Description of baadhara Water rates charged Crops Irrigated 


< 

7 


S 

Hauary baodtur. with 
canal only. 

one main Not yet decided, but the rates will be 
followed as per the rates of State 
jector. 

Wheal. 

Do. 

.. Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do 

Do. 


Wboat, Natali, Rice. 

Do. 

Do. 


Wheat. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

The bandhara work* ar. in proiress 
and an uaeful for rabi crop* *ucbas.' 
<i) Whwt. (2) Dadar. (3) Cbilli 
and (4) Oram. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. .. Do. .. Do. 


iociicatc area in acres. 

Vf 4667—26a 
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TABLE 


Agriculture and 
Irrigation. 

llWIOATION. 

Taluka 


Taluka-wise Sources of Water-supply and Aheia 


Year 


Government canals Private canals 


No. Mileage Net area No. Mileage Net area 
irrigated irrigated 


1 


2 3 


4 5 


6 7 



Dhulia 

.. 1932-33 

13 

33 

4.934-336 

(12.193) 

1 

4 



1956-57 

13 

35 

4,337-829 

(10.719) 


4 

248-82 

(615) 


1961-62 

13 

35 

2.054-186 

(5.076) 

1 

4 

.... 

Sifidkheda 

.. 1952-53 

4 

10 

350-453 

(866) 

3 

3 

46-539 

(IIS) 


1956-57 

7 

13 

392-141 
(969) 

3 

’4 

157-01 
(3 88 


1961-62 

7 

13 

746-241 

(1,844) 

3 

4 

.... 

Shirpur 

.. 1952-33 



.... 


-- 



1956-57 

• • 

• • 

.... 


-- 

.... 


1961-62 


-. 

.... 


-- 

.... 

Sakri 

.. 1952-53 

70 

45 

3,018-553 

(7,459) 

- 

-- 

.... 


1956-57 

70 

45 

1,099-064 

(10,129) 

•' 

-- 

.... 


1961-62 

70 

45 

4,099-064 
(10,129) 

•' 


.... 

Nandurbar 

.. 1952-33 

1 

1 

553-206 

(1.367) 

2 

21 

86-198 

(213) 


1936-37 

1 

1 

2.114-882 

(5,280) 

2 

-• 

120-192 

(297) 


1961-62 

1 

1 

1,072-823 

(2,651) 

2 

1 

111-288 

(275) 

Nawapur 

.. 1952-33 

2 


*3-770 

(207) 

3 

i 

22-682 

(56) 


1956-37 

2 

i 

131-928 

(326) 

3 

i 

65-964 

(163) 


1961-62 

4 

i 

134-760 

(333) 

1 

i 


Shahada 

.. 1952-53 

' 

12 

1,214-058 

(3,000) 

% 

12 

1,062-301 

(2,625) 


1936-57 

2 

12 

1,447-967 

(3,578) 

9 

17 

384-45 
(950) 


1961-62 

1 

12 

1,313-206 

(3,245) 

9 

17 

415-613 

(1,027) 

Taloda 

1952-53 

•• 


.... 

•• 




1956-57 



.... 





1961-62 

-• 


.... 

^ ’ 



Akkalkuwa 

.. 1952-53 


-• 

.... 





1956-57 

•• 


.... 

•• 


.... 


1961-62 

•• 

•• 



•• 


Akrani 

,. 1952-53 


•• 



-- 



1956-37 


•• 






1961-62 






.... 


* Figures in brackets 
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Irrigated in Dhiilia District, 1952-53, 1956-57 and 1961-62 


•(Fijurw of area in hecJarei) 


Ifrigation wells 

Wella for 
domestic 
purposes 

Wells not 
in use 

Reservoirs 


Tank, 

No. of 

No. 

Ne( area 
irrigated 


No. 

Net area 
irrigated 

engines 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

901 

866- 837 
(2.142) 

383 


5 


88-221 

(218) 

38 

901 

2,799-618 

(6,918) 

383 


5 

I 


188 

I,IS2 

3,390-864 

(8,379) 

885 

65 

5 

1 

841-342 

(2,079) 

439 

2,835 

2,251-673 

(3,364) 

.... 

351 


1 


32 

2,899 

3.981-706 

(9.839) 

2,081 

353 

142 



181 

2.947 

1.838-893 

(4.544) 

2,105 

351 




222 

189 

ISO-138 
(371) 



.... 



12 

343 

383-642 

(948) 

1,157 

177 



.... 

37 

250 

377-892 
(1.428) 

too 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

75 

1.331 

1,094-271 

(2,704) 

979 

157 

.... 


.... 

89 

1.403 

1,862-770 

(4,603) 

1,008 

135 

.... 

.... 


157 

1,405 

1,862-770 

(4,603) 

1,008 

135 



.... 

198 

.... 

3.895-912 

(9.627) 

6|9 

297 


31 

80-937 

(200) 

193 

386 

4,527-650 

(11.193) 

689 

297 

.... 

1 

112-907 

(279) 

386 

3.171 

3,108-736 

(12.624) 

697 

435 


1 

46-339 

(115) 

501 

198 

149-734 

(370) 

276 

192 

644 

.... 

.... 

10 

201 

175-229 

(433) 

276 

192 

644 

.... 


15 

248 

163-316 

(409) 

276 

192 

644 



86 

1,627 

2.803-260 

(6.927) 

950 

230 

.... 



200 

1,873 

3.393-497 

(8.386) 

1,073 

112 

.... 

1 



2,758 

4,358-063 

(11.769) 

1,120 

422 


I 


1,038 

573 

149-734 
(370) 

1,230 

31 ' 




60 

382 

43-301 

(107) 

1.253 

40 




145 

613 

1,122-194 

(2,694) 

850 

47 




315 


3,201-875 

(6.985) 

4 


.... 

.... 


.... 

93 

59-893 

(148) 

523 

23 




.... 

30 

89-031 

(220) 

190 


.... 



12 

11 

628-072 

(1.332) 

.... 


.... 

.... 



>' 


18 


.... 

1 


.... 

20 

13-378 

(38) 

101 

7 

.... 

1 

4-856 

(12) 

21 


Agriculture and 
Irrigation. 
Irrigation. 


ire in acre*. 
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Agriculture and 
Irrigation. 

Seed Supply, 


Amongst the tactors that lead to an increase in the agricultural 
output, seeds occupy an important place. The soil, the rainfall, irriga- 
tioual facilities if any, manures and such other factors together help 
for the vigorous growth of crops. But their total inapact upon agricul¬ 
tural production is reduced if the seeds are of inferior quality. The 
recommendation of appropriate varieties or strains of crops suitable 
for the tracts, therefore, is equally important and cannot be over¬ 
looked. The governmental agro-technical personnel which is pro¬ 
pagating the improved strains though met with little success in 
creating the required faith to accept a change in the traditional way 
of cultivation, they are doing a pioneering work. Such efforts have 
been institutionalised in the form of the taluka seed farms at nine 
places in the district. These farms have been established at Piinpri 
Kalambu, Sakri, Nawapur, Dhadgaon, Sindkheda, Shirpur, Akkalkuwa 
and Taloda up to 1965-66. A proposal for establishing a tenth taluka 
seed farm in Nandurbar taluka is under consideration at govennnent 
level. So far, the agriculture department has recommended the 
following improved varieties or strains of crops for the district 

(1) Bajri .. Nipltad 28/15, Ihjbrid-HB-I. 

(2) Wheat (Dry) .. N. 59, N. 125, N. 1200 

(3) Wheat (Irrigated) .. N.P. 710, 

N.P. 718, 

N, 345, 

N. 146 

.. Maldandi 35-1, Jhjhrid ]owar- 
CIIS-1 

.. 197/3; 170/CO/2. 

.. Deccan double, Canga 101 

,, Taichung Native 1. 

Cluifa. 

.. Spanish Improved. 

.. Cp/419, Co/740. 


(4) Rabi Jowar 

(5) Cotton 

(6) 'Maize 

(7) Paddy 

(8) Gram 

(9) Groundnut 
(10) Sugarcane 


The area under all the taluka seed fanns is about 204-771 hectares 
(506 acres) and the quantity of seed distributed from these farms 
during 1964-65 and 1965-66 was as under 



1964-65 


1965-66 


Crop. 

Quintals 

kg. 

Quintals 

kg. 

Wheat 

353 

24 

242 

60 

Paddy 

Tur 

68 

5 

40 

88 

41 

7 

• * 

• • 

Gram 

59 

80 

6 

25 

Udid 

3 

90 

16 

04 

Jowar 

167 

32 

125 

Mug 

32 

40 

91 

60 

Bajri 

98 

80 

152 

85 

Groundnut 

60 

SO 

360 

90 

Til 

2 

. « 


• 
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In the past, special efforts to improve the staple of the local cotton 
were made for many years, but the cultivation of exotic varieties 
did not spread; it was found that the exotics deteriorate speedily in 
quality and give an inferior yield to that of the local variety. In 
1903-4 a small plot of land was acquired by the then local authoiity 
at Dhulia and several varieties of cotton and jowar, new to the district, 
were sown. The experiment was reported to be more promising than 
previous attempts, but definite results were not arrived at. 


CHAPTER 4. 

Agriculture and 
Irrigation- 

Seed Supply. 


Another way of obtaining the seeds of good quality generally 
followed by the cultivators in the district is to preserve their own 
seeds of important crops like jowar, gram, paddy, bajri etc. Those 
who preserve seeds pick up selected eaihcads from healthy and 
vigorous plants at the time of harvest and preserve the same for 
the next sowing season. Some cultivators obtain their seeds either 
by exchange or by purchasing them from those who preserve good 
seeds. The seeds distributed by the taluka seed farms are also 
multiplied on the fields of registered seed-growers and are sold to 
other cultivators through co-operative societies. 

Manures add to the fertility of the soil. The non-appliance of Manures. 
manures results in the low return of agricultural products. With 
the minimum required supply of water, and other things being equal 
manures necessarily increase the agricultural productivity during the 
same year in which they are applied. They are indispensable for 
the present agricultural development programme. The scientific 
application of the manures and especially that of the chemical 
. fertilisers mainly depends upon the concretions, consistency, structuio 
and the texture of the land and also upon the availability of water- 
supply. 

The application of manures in the district i;; still not widely and 
sufficiently followed by the cultivators. Most of the lands are culti¬ 
vated without applying manures even though tlie farmers have since 
long realised the utility of manuring the fields. They have all the 
same been unable to act upon it due to the scarcity of indigenous 
manures on the one hand and the prohibitive cost of chemical ferti¬ 
lisers' on the other. Whatever fields in the district are manured 
they are manured with cattle-dung, dung of the sheep and goats, farm 
refuse, etc. Another method of applying the manures is by folding 
sheep and goats when the flocks of professional graziers pass through 
the fields. They are paid either in cash or in kind. 


Now-a-days cattle-dung, village and faim reluse is converted into 
compost manue. For this a pit of the size 3 048 X 1-829x0'914 
metres (10' X 6' X 3') is dug and filled systematically with the above 
material. The contents are allowc^d to decompose for about a year. 
This compost mimure has proved more effective in improving the 
fertility of the soil which lasts longer than that increased by the 
chemical fertilisers. Of the various schemes undertaken by the Zilla 
Parishad to increase the quantity of manures in the district, the 
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CHAPTER 4. 

Apiculture and 
Irrigatioa. 

Manures. 


Pests oi- Crops 
Colton. 

Boll Wornii. 


scheme of preparing compost manure is of unique importance. Green 
manuring is also practised in few parts of the district by sowing the 
tag seeds in June and burying their vegetative growth in the field, 
by means of a hoe. This adds to the nitrogen contents of the soil. 
The other manures include the chemical fertilisers such as ammonium 
sulphate, calcium, ammonium nitrate, urea and nitro phosphates. The 
Dhulia District Central Co-operative Sale-Purchase Union carries 
on the work of distributing the chemical fertilisers on a wholesale 
scale as a consignee of the government. The fertilisers are distribut¬ 
ed to various co-operative societies which in turn distribute the same 
to their cultivator share-holders. The number of such cn-operative 
societies in different talukas of the district is given below 


Taluka 

No. of co-operative 



societies 

Dhulia 

• • 4 • 

14 

Nandurbar 

4 4 4 4 

6 

Nawapur 

4 « 

1 

Shirpur 

• • 

11 

Shahada 

' 4 • • • 

12 

Sindkheda 

. ♦ 4 . 

4 

Akkalkuwa 

4 4 4 4 

1 

Taloda 

. . 

2 

The quantity* of nitrogenous 
during 1964-65 and 1965-66 was 

fertilisers distributed 
as under :— 

in the district 





1964-65 

1965-66 

Ammonium sulphate 

4,256-540 

1,866-000 

Calcium, ammonium nitrate 

112-000 

4 4 

Urea 

1,749-118 

44-685 

Nitrophosphates 

366-700 

641-000 

Ammonium .sulphate, nitrate.' 

640-170 


*The figures arc in metric Tonnes. 

Boll Worm.—Boll worms are of two types—(i) Spotted boll worm 
{earias fabia, S and E. insulana, B), (it) Pink lx>ll worm {Pectinophora 
gossypiella, S.) Tlic adults of the former have pale white upper wings 
with a greenish band in the middle while the adults of the latter 
have the upper wings completely greenish. The caterpillars of both 
the species, however, arc brownish white and have a dark head and 
prothoracic shield. 

They have a number of black and brown spots on the body. The 
fully fed larvae measure alxiut 19 05 mm. (3/4") in length. The 
other boll worms arc pink in colour with brown heads. 
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(ti) Pink boll worm— 

Marks of identification.--The moth is about 12-7 mm. (.J") across 
wings and is dark brown in colour. The first segment of the antenna 
has 4 to 6 stiff hair and the palps are long and curved upwards. 
Caterpillars when full grown measure 19 05 mm. (3/1") long and 
are pink in colour with a brown head. 

Host plants.—Cotton, Bhendi, Ambadi and otlier malvaceous plants. 

Nature of darnaf’e.—ln the case of spotted boll worms, the cater¬ 
pillars bore into the growing shoots of the plants in the initial stage 
of the crop. Later on wlien the flower buds appear the larvae bore 
into them and then enter in the bolls by making holes which are 
plugged with excreta. The infested buds and 1m)11s open prematurely. 

The caterpillars of the pink boll worm on tlie other hand never 
attack the shoots. They feed inside the bolls and make them drop 
down. The pest is more hannful to American cotton varieties, than 
to the Indian ones. As the caterpillars bore the bolls, the entry 
holes get closed and it becomes difficult to spot out the affected bolls 
until such bolls drop down. 

Life History.—E^gs are laid singly on leaves, flower buds, bracts, 
bolls etc. They hatch within 4 to 6 days. Larval period in case of 
spotted lx)U worms is 9 to 16 days depending upon the climatic 
conditions. The pupation takes place iniride the silken coewns, out¬ 
side the bolls in which stage it remains for 8 to 11 days. The total 
period of a life cycle is about 22 to 35 days. The pest is active from 
July to November. 

In case of pink boll worms, the caterpillars on hatching feed on 
developing flowers, seed or lint. The larval period usually is about 3 
to 4 weeks but some of them remain dormant in the seeds for a pretty 
long time for the perpetuation of the species. Pupation generally 
takes place inside the bolls or in the soil in silken cocoons from 
which moth emerges iifter alrout 10 days. The p<?st is active from 
July to Dec'cmber while the winter season is passed in the larval 
stage. 

The controlling measures of the pest include— 

(i) Removal and destruction of stubbles to check carryover of 
the pests to the next season; 

(ii) Destruction of all the malvaceous plants growing in off 
season which serve as alternate hosts for the pest; 

(lii) Fumigation of seed before sowing with carbon-di-sulphide 
@ 2 ozs. per 0-425 cu. metres (15 cu. feet) or heating seed at 
14fi°F. to destroy the hibernating pink boll worm larvae; 

(in) Quick removal and destruction of the affected plant parts 
in the early stage of the pest incident'e; 

(o) Six dustings with 10 per t-ent. DDT -|- 2 per cent lindane -j- 
40 per cent, sulphur mixture or with 1 per cent endrin dust; and 
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(vi) Six sprayings at fortnightly intervals with 1 oz. of 20 per 
cent. E. C. endrin in 4/6 gallons of water strating from a month 
prior to flowering. 

Red cotton hug—(Dtjsdercm Cingulatus, (Fabr.) 

Marks of intentification.—The adult is about half an inch long. It is 
bright red with eyes, scutellum and antenna coloured black. They 
have a series of white transverse bands on the ventral side of their 
abdomen. The nymphs resemble the adults in colour but are 
wingless. 


The adults and nymphs suck plant sap and greatly impair the 
vitality of the plant. They also feed on the seeds and lovyer their oil 
content. Due to the excreta of these insects, the lint is spoilt. 

Life history.—The female lays rounded bright yellow eggs in a mass 
on the soil near the plant. The eggs hatch in six to seven days. 
The nymphs, which are bright red, pass through six instars in 30 to 
35 days before reaching the adult stage. The total period of their 
life cycle is about six to eiglit weeks, but in winter the p#st hibernates 
in the adult stage. The pest is active from October to February. 

The adults and nymphs can be collected in large numbers by 
shaking them in a tray containing little kerosene oil added to ordinary 
water. In case the pest become.s serious, which rarely happens, the 
crop may be treated with 5 per cent BHC. 

Jassids {Empoaca Devasthan.s, Dist.) 

The adult is wedgeshaped, about 2 mm. long and pale green in 
colour. The front wings have a black spot on their posterior parts. 
The nymphs are w’ingless and are found in large numbers on the 
lower surfaces of the leiives. They walk diagonally in relation to their 
body. 


Host Plants.—Cottou, hhendi, brinjal, potato and hollyhock. 

Nature of damage. —Both the nymphs and adults suck the cell sap 
from the leaves as a result of which the leaf margin turns yellowish 
and in case of excessive infestation etiolation and drying up of leaves 
followed by stunted growth are seen. 

Life history.—About 30 eggs are laid at a time by the adult female 
in the tissue of the leaf vein. The eggs hatch in 4 to 11 days. The 
nymphai stage remains from 7 to 21 days during which the nymph.s 
moult five times. Tire entire life cycle is completed in two to four 
weeks. The pest is particularly active during the monsoon season. 

Five per cent DDT dust mixed with an equal quantity of sulphur at 
the rate of 6-804 to 9-072 kg. (15 to 20 lb.) per acre is known 
to be effective. However, the use of DDT alone should be dis¬ 
couraged, as many times it leads to excessive increase in aphid or mite 
population. DDT and sulphur mixture should not be used for Indiar 
or Asiatic cotton, as sulphur scorches these varieties severely. 0-2 pel 
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cent spray of DDT 50 per cent (w/d) and sulphur (w/d) is 
very effective against jassids. 4 ozs. or 2 ozs. of endrin per acre or 
0 01 per cent to 0-02 per cent parathion are also effective against 
this pest. 

Apliids (opliis gossijpii. Glower) 

The adult is oblong Inim. long and dark yellowish green in colour. 
It is mostly found in the wingless stage. 

The nymphs and adults suck the cell sap from the leaves due to 
which the leaves turn yellowish and dry. 

Life history.—The alate and apterous forms reproduce partheno- 
genetically and viviparously. A single apterous female gives rise 
to 8 to 22 young ones per day, called nymphs. They pass through 
four moults before reaching the adult stage. The duration of their 
life cycle is 7 to 9 days. 

The pest can be effectively controlled by .spraying with nicotine 
sulphate at the rate of 0-45.'3 kg. (1 lb.) in 363-677 litres (80 gallous) 
of water with 2-268 kg. (5 lb.) of soap. Spraying with pyretlirum 
extrac-t in the prO'portion of one part in 1,000 parts of water also gives 
satisfactory results. Nearly 363-677 to 454-596 litres (80 to 100 
gallons) of spray are required per acre. For control of aphids, DDT 
should not be used as it may not only not kill them but may also lead 
to their increase.” BHC is somewhat effective but the kill obtained 
is less, than that with such compounds as nicotine sulphate and 
pyrethrum extract and may be used if others are not available. It is 
relatively cheaper. 2 ozs. of endrin per acre or 0 -01 per cent to 0-02 
per cent parathion^is also effective against cotton aphids. 

Mealy bugs {Ferrisiam Virgata, CKLL.) 

The adult female is pale yellow in colour and its body is covered 
with white meal and glossy threads. Its average length is 2-6 to 
3 mm. Newly hatched nymphs are light yellow in colour. Male is 
rarely winged. Adults and nymphs are seen congrc;gating on the 
lower surface of the leaves and shoots of cotton plants. 

Both the adults and nymphs suck the juice of the leaves and tender 
shoots, with the result that the plant gives a stunted and whitish 
appearance. The feeding also causes curling and chlorosis. 

Alternate host plants.—Cashew, cocoa, azaleas, jute, laiitana aculeata, 
soyabean, avocado, cettec, pepper, croton, acalypha, ferm, colocasia, 
gladiolus, eranthemum and tidrerose. 

Life hisloiy.—The female reproduces parthenogenelically. The eggs 
hatch in about 19 -29 minutes. A female undergoes 3 njunphal insta/s, 
while a male has 4 nymphal instars. Total nymphal period lasts for 
about 18-19 days and the total life cycle from egg to the oviposition 
lasts tor 42-56 days. The pest is active from June to October. 
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Spraying with 1 per cent fish oil rosin soap, 0-03 per cent diazinon 
or parathion and 0 10 per cent malathion helps in reducing the pest 
infestation. 

Mites {Eriophes GosaypU, Bank)— 

Marks of ideivtification.—Eggs are creamy, spherical and semi-trans¬ 
lucent and the laiva is flesh coloured with three pairs of legs. It 
undergoes 3 moults before reaching the adult stage. Adults are 
minute with an oval body and four pairs of legs. They arc usually 
found on the lower surface of leaves. 

The nymphs and adults usually feed on the lower surface of the 
leaves. As a result they become silvery white and ultimately dry 
up. In case of severe infestation complete defoliation of plants is 
caused. 

Host Plants.-lt is a polyphagous species. However, castor, bhcncli 
and cotton arc the important host plants. 

Life histonj.-ThG female lays alxnit 10-100 eggs singly on leaves 
which hatch in 4-7 days. Nymphal stage lasts for 6-10 days. Total 
life cycle is completed in 3-4 weeks. Generally the adults live for 
10-30 days. 

Control ineasures-{l) Spraying of 0-05 per cent animite, 0-03 
per cent dichlorobenzilic acid (akar) and 0-02 per cent parathion 
and 0-2 per cent sulphur effectively controls the pest. 

Jowar stem borer {Cliilo Zonellus, Swinh)— 

The caterpillars are dirty white with many sptrts on the body and 
with a brown head. The full grown caterpillar measures about 12-7 
to 19 05 mm. <4" to 3") in length. The moths are straw coloured 
with forewings pale yellowish grey having minute dots on the apical 
margin and white hind wings. 

Nature of damage.—’The caterpillars bore inside the stems causing 
thereby the drying of the central shoots called “ Dead Hearts ’ due 
to which reddening of stems and leaves takes place. The extent of 
damage is about 4 to 5 per cent. 

Life /i/ston/.—Creamy white eggs are laid on the leaves in clusters 
which hatch in six days. Young caterpillars bore into the stems and 
remain there for three to four weeks, after which the full grown cater¬ 
pillars pupate in situ. The pupal period is 7 to 10 days and the total 
period of the life cycle is 5 to 6 weeks. The pest hibernates as 
a larvae in stubbles. The period of activity is from June to November. 
There are about four generations in a year. Summer jowar is 
frequently found heavily infested by this pest. 

Being an internal feeder only preventive measures are found practi¬ 
cable and economic. 
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(i) The affected plants should be pulled out along with the cater¬ 
pillars inside and destroyed promptly. 

(ii) After the harvest the crop stubbles should be collected and 
burnt to destroy the hibernating larvae. 

(in) The fodder to be fed to cattle should be cut into small 
pieces and fed. 
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Army worms (cirphis unipuncta)— 

Marks of identification.—Full grown caterpillars are 25-4 to 
38'1 mm. (1" to 1^") long, smooth, stout-bodied, dull greenish 
coloured with broad light coloured stripes running along its length 
on either side of the body. They are found in the central whorl of 
plants, or may remain under stubbles around the phmts under .'•oil. 
Moths are of two types. One is brownish red with prominent spots 
on the anterior margin of the wings. The hind wings are pale in the 
middle with dark borders. The other is dusky brown with a dark 
median line and less prominent spots on the apical margin of the 
wings. A pest called swanning caterpillar which is a little darker 
and with longitudinal bands is also kno\vn to infest jowar. Their 
habits and the control measures for them are identical. 

The caterpillars feed on leaves mostly at night, wliile during the day 
they remain hidden in the whorl or in the clods underground. They 
migrate from one field to another when their food is exhausted and 
hence the pest is called “ army worms ”. 

Life Round, greenish-white eggs are laid on central leaves 

in two parallel rows in batches which hatch in a week. Caterpillars 
feed on leaves from the margin inwards and hide in the central whorl 
of the plant. In bad cases of attack, they completely defoliate the 
plants as they have the habit of feeding together. Their larval period 
is from 21 to 28 days. Full grown caterpillars descend on the ground 
for pupation. Their pupal period lasts from 8 to 10 days. The total 
period of their life cycle is five to six weeks. The pest is active from 
June to November. Kharif crops suffer more from it than rabi for this 
reason.' There may be a number of generations during a season, after 
which the insects hibernate in the pupal stage in the soil. The pest 
does not become abundant every year and it is observed that when 
a long dry spell follows a good start of monsoon, the pest assumes 
epidemic form. It shows a tendency to subside if heavy showers 
occur thereafter. 


Control measures.—(1) Collection of egg masses and their destruc¬ 
tion. (2) If the attack is localised caterpillars may be collected and 
destroyed. (3) After the harvest of the crop, the infested fields 
should be ploughed to expose the pupae. Insecticidiil measures have 
been found very effective. 5 per cent BHC. or endrin dust, if properly 
dusted at the rate of 13-608 kg. (30 lb.) per acre, successfully 
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controls the pest. Dusting clone in the evenings when there is no 
strong breeze is more effective as the pest is a night feeder. If Water 
is easily available, 50 per cent BMC wcttable powder may be used 
as a spray after diluting 0-453 kg. (1 lb.) in 113-649 litres (25 gallons) 
of water. About 363-677 to -454-596 litres (80 to 100 gallons) of 
sjiray per acre are needed to control the pest satisfactorily, depending 
on the size of the crop. 5 per cent BHC poison bait, when broadcast 
in the evening, w'ill also control the pest, in ease of small-size crops 
like tuichani if it does not rain, and if the soil is dry. 

Hoppers and aphids ( Pcregiinus Maidis, ashm. and Rliopalosijtlium 
Maidi-% F. ) — 

Delphackls (Peregriniis maidis, Ashm.) and aphids {Rhopalosiphum 
maidis, F.) are responsible for causing the sugary secretion on jowar 
locally known as chikta. It is cpiite severe especially on rahi jowar. 

Delphackls are wedgeshaped, greenish brown in colour v/ith 
blackish spots on wings. 

Ap/uVis—Adult is oblong and dark brown in colour having two pro¬ 
jections called cornicles on the dorsal side of the abdomen. It is 
mosth’ found in the wingless stage. 

Sugary secretion is . seen on the leaves of the plant and also in the 
whorl which checks growth and causes damage to the growing shoot. 

The problem of “ sugary disease ” is still under investigation. How¬ 
ever spraying with 0-02 per cent diazinon, thiometon endrin or 
dusting with 5-10 per cent. BHC dust 9-072 kg. (20 lb.)per acre 
help in reducing the intensity of infestation of these pests. 

Blister beetle {Zonabris Pustidata) — 

Marks of identification.—The beetles are black with yellowish 
brown stripes across their wings and over an inch long and about half 
an inch thick. Its other speciesi are smaller, about three-foiui:h of 
an inch long and thin, with a light brown or greenish blue colour. 
All of them have rather a soft body and their wings are also thinner 
than those of other beetles. The adult insect secrcAes an acid 
subsfanoe from its body and when crushed on the human body, it 
causes a blister. 

Tire beetles feed on the pollen and petals of flowers and thus 
reduce the setting of grains. 

f/o.yt plants.—R&in, jowar, cucurbits and beans. 

Life hisfori/.—Whitish eggs are laid in the soil in masses which 
hatch in about a fortnight. The larvae feed on eggs of grasshoppers 
laid in the soil. The beetles emerge from pupae and remain active 
from August to December. They eat pollen and thus affect the 
setting of grains in the earhead. 
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Control measwres,—Preventive measures consist of collection of 
beetles by means of hand-net and their destruction. They are also 
attracted to light, so that light traps may be used. However, insecti¬ 
cidal measures yield more satisfactory results. 5 per cent. BHC dust 
is effective against this pest if dusted properly at the rate of 9*072 kg. 
(20 lbs.) per acre. 

Gram pod. borer [lleliothis (Armigera) Ohsolata] 

Marks of identification.—The moths are’ stout, light yellowish 
brown, with a wing expanse of 38-1 m. (li”)- The forewings are 
pale brown with some black dots and the hind wings are lighter in 
colour with smoky dark margins. The caterpillars are greenish with 
darker broken grey lines along the sides of the body. They are 38 • 1 
to 50-8mm. (li" to 2") in length when full grown. 

They feed on tender foliage and young pods. They make holes in 
the pods and eat the developing seeds by inserting the anterior half 
portion of their body inside the pods. 

Host plants.—Gnmi, cotton, tomato, peas, tobacco, ganja, safflower, 
etc., are the principal hosts. 

Life history.—Shining greenish yellow eggs, spherical in shape are 
laid singly gn the tender parts of plants and they hatch in about 6 or 
7 days. On hatching, the caterpillars start feeding on tender leaves 
and shoots and as they grow, they bore into the pods and eat the 
developing grains inside. They become full grown in 14 to 15 days 
and descend on the ground and pupate in earthen coarons in the 
soil near the plants. Their pupal period lasts from one week to 
a month. The pest is activ'e from November to March. 

Control measures.—Preventive measures include hand-picking of 
caterpillars and their destruction in the early stages of attack. 
Thorough ploughing after harvesting the crop in order to expose 
pupae is also often resorted to. The pest can be controlled by 0*2 
per cent DDT spray obtained by diluting 0*453 kg. (1 lb.) of 50 per 
cent water dispersible DDT powder in 113*649 litres (25 gallons) of 
water. About 272*758 to 363*677 litres (60 to 80 gallons) on 
a young crop and 454*596 litres (100 gallons) on a grown up crop 
are generally required. 

Tur plume motli {Exelustes Atorrwsa).—The full grown caterpillars 
aie about 12*7 ram. ( J") long, greenish brown in coloiu: and are 
fringed with short hair and spines. They bore into green pods and 
feed on the developing seeds. 

Life history.—Minute eggs are laid singly on the tender shoots, 
leaves, flowers or pods which hatch in about 5 days. On hatching, 
the caterpillars first scrape the surface of pods and gradually cut 
holes and thrust their heads into pods and feed on seeds and become 
full grown in about four weeks time. They pupate on the pod 
surface or even in the burrows of infested pods. 'Fheir pupal period 
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lasts for two weeks. The pupae are also fringed with short hair 
and spines and are often liable to be mistaken for larvae. The total 
period of their life cycle is about seven weeks. 

Preventive measures are the collection of caterpillars by shaking 
shoots and pods in small trays containing water mixed with kerosene 
and non-cultivation of leguminous crops in the same fields in succes¬ 
sive years. The insecticidal measures given under the gram pod 
borer may be tried with advantage. 

The swamiing cateipillar (spocloptera mauritia, boisd).—Full grown 
caterpillars measure 31-75 to 38-1 mm. (IJ" to H") long, are dark 
greenish with slight yellow tinge. They can readily be distinguished 
from other caterpillars by the presence of white longitudinal dorsal 
stripes along their length of body. 

Immediately on hatching, the caterpillars feed on grass or young 
paddy seedlings. They are active only at night, and during the day 
they hide in leaf sheaths or leaf whorls or in soil if it is not flooded. 

Life History.—Two hundred to three hundred eggs covered with 
greyish hair are laid in masses. They hatch in 7 to 8 days. The 
caterpillars on hatching start feeding on leaves mostly at niglit and 
become full growm in about two weeks. Then they pupate in earthen 
cells generally in soil. The period of their life cycle is 40 to 50 days. 
They have a habit of migrating and hence they ravish field after 
field in a short time. More than one generation is found in a season. 
The pest is known to multiply when there is a long break in rains 
after an initial good start. 

Preventive measures include protection of seed beds by deep 
trenching with steep sides and hand collection of egg-masses and 
their destruction. The caterpillars hide during the day time under 
clods, and hence trapping them under planks or small bunches of dry 
grass may be tried. Dragging a rope across the field may be resorted 
to after flooding tire affected fields so that caterpillars in the leaf 
sheaths and whorls drop into the water. After the harvest of the 
crop, the affected fields should be ploughed to expose the pupae. 

The pest can also be successfully controlled by dusting 5 per cent. 
BHC at the rate of 9-072 to 9-68 kg. (20—30 lbs.) per acre. The 
dusting if done in the evening will yield better results as the cater¬ 
pillars come out to feed at night. 'V^^ere rains are frequent, spraying 
BHC water-dispersible powder by diluting, 2-268 kg. (5 lbs.) of 
50 per cent. BHC in 454-596 liters (100 gallons) of water can be 
tried. 272*758 to 454-596 litres (60 to 100 gallons) of spray per 
acre should be used for effective control. 

The Rice case worms—(nymphpZo depunctalis, Guen.) — 

Marks of identification.—The moths are in length with a wing 
expanse of 31-75 mm. (li"). They are delicate and white with 
pale brown and black markings. Full-grown caterpillars are greemsh 
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white, 12-7 inin. long and senii-aqualic and generally feed on 
foliage inside tubular eases formed of pieces of paddy leave's. 

Host plants.—Paddy and some varieties of grasses. 

Nature of da)na^,e.—T\iv caterpillars cut the paddy leaves into short 
lengths, construct tubular cases and remain inside while feeding. 

Life hi,storif.—Tiny eggs are laid on the tender leaves. On hatch¬ 
ing, the caterpillars cut the paddy leaves into short limgths, construct 
tubular cases and remain feeding inside the small rolls and thene 
become full-grown. They pupate inside the tubular cases or rolls. 
Thc'ir detailed life history has not yet been inve.stigated. 

Control )ne</.si/res.-~Prevcmtivc measures include removal and 
destruction oi the tubular cases along with the caterpillars. In the 
early stages of the croj) before (lowering, rope-dragging may be 
tried to dislodge the caterpillars after flooding the infested field 
and putting into it a little crude oil. 

Insecticides recommended for the blue beetle and hispa will also 
control the post to some extent. But one part of pyrethrum extract 
in 600 parts of water or 0-.375 i>er cent. DDT spray obtained by 
mixing 3-175 to 3-629 kg. (7 to 8 lb.) of 50 ijer cent, water dis¬ 
persible powder in 45-1-.596 litres (100 gallons) of water has shown 
better results. 

The sugarcane stern-borer—(C/n/ofrcfl Infuscatelhis, S)- 

The adult moth is gre-yish brown or straw-colourcd and measures 
about 3S-1 mm. (IJ") when its wings are spread out. The lower 
wings are greyish white and the palpi are pointed forward. The 
newly hatched larva is somewhat greyish in colour, having a dark 
head and a translucent body with .spots and hair. Tire tiny spots 
develop into spines. .\ fully devr-loped lan'a measures abmit 
.31-75 mm. (I j ") and is grcyi.sh white in colour The body is often 
covered with dark marks, having tubercles and short seta on them. 

Host plants.-ln Maharashtra State, it is generally a pest of sugar¬ 
cane only but in other states it has been observed on maize and 
hajti as well. 

The pest is mmnly injurious to young cane. The caterpillars enter 
the plants from the side at ground level, by making holes in the 
stalk and may Imre either downwards or upwards or both ways. 
Thus, the central shoots dry up, causing “dead hearts” which is 
a characteristic sign of the presence of the pest within the plants. 
A dead heart can easily be pulled out. 

Life histary.-0\a.\, scale like, whitish eggs are laid overlapping 
each other on the undersurface of leaves by the side of the midrib. 
The egg-stage lasts for 3 to 5 days. The newdy hatched caterpillar 
enters the cane near the eye at ground level and later tunnels as far as 
the roots. Sometimes the borer is found to mifp-atc from the roots 
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to other tillers. Tlie larval stage lasts for about a month and before 
pupation, it bites a round hole into the cane above ground level 
which is covered by a silken membrane from where the moth can 
escape. The pupal stage lasts for about a week and the entire life 
cycle is completed in about a month and a half. There are about 
eight generations in a year. 

The controlling measures of the pest include— 

(1) Removal of affected plants having “dead hearts” right 
from the ground level, ensuring that the larva or pupa has come 
out in the portion removed and feeding the same to the cattle or 
burying them deep in order to prevent further development. This 
method has been tried with success. 

(2) Early planting in November or December in the case of 
plant cane and late planting in Augu.st or September in the ease 
of Adsali cane will help in minimising the infestation, as the pest 
is less active during these months. 

(.3) Trichorgamma parasites may be released at the rate of one 
lakh per acre in three instalments at an interval of a fortnight in 
the infested field. This has not given satisfactory control, but the 
cheapness of this method attraerted much attention. 

(4) Light earthing up of cane will prevent the emergence of 
the moth by closing the holes with mud. 

The sugarcane top shoot-lxrrer-(Scirpop/iflga Ntoe/fo F),- 
Me/'Ls of identificcition.--The moth is creamy white in colour having 
a wing span of a little over an inch when spread out and with orange 
hair-like structures at the tip of the abdomen of the female. The 
first pair of the wings of c'ertain males has single black spot on each 
wing. Fully de\ eloped caterpillars measure about 25-4 iimr. to 
38-1 mm. (1 inch to U inches) in length and are yellowi-sh white in 
colour. 

This is a very serious pest of sugarcane that breeds throughout the 
year and is capable of attacking cane at a later stage. The newly 
hatched caterpillar enters first the midrib of the leaf and bores down¬ 
wards into the shoots from the top. As a result of such feeding, the 
central shoot dries up in a characteristic way, which later results in 
giving off .side .shoots which form a bunchy top. The punctures 
on the leaves and the death of the central shoot and the bunchy 
top arc the characteristic effects of this pest. 

Life h/story.-Eggs are laid on the undersurface of leaves in 
aroups consisting of 35 to 40 eggs which are covered with brownish 
hair like structures and hence are clearly visible. The newly hatched 
caterpillar after remaining for some time on the leaves, enters the 
shoots through the midrib of the leaf. The caterpillar feeds as it 
travels downward. A fully developed larva measures 2o-4 to 
38-1 mm. (1 to H inches) and before pupation, it prepares a siLken 
membrane from which the moth can escape. The. pupa is found 
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in tlie larval tunnel. The egg stage continues for 7 to 10 clays from 
which the inotli on emergcmce starts laying eggs within 2 to 4 days 
of its life time. 

Control measures— 
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(1) Mechanical methods such as mass collection and destruction 
of egg-masses and removal of affected plants, harvesting the crop 
by digging out the stump, and light earthings during the early stages 
of the crop are the only effective measures known so far. 


Sugarcane. 


(2) Conservation of egg yiarasites with the help of special boxes 
can be tried. Chemical measures have not yet proved .successful. 
However, for effective control of the shoot borer in general, the 
following measures are recommended : 

(?) The crop should be harvested by digging out the stump 
and not by cutting at ground level. 

(ii) A large scale campaign to c-ollect and destroy the egg-masses 
of the top shoot borer should be carried out. 

(Hi) Two light earthings should be given during the early stages 
of the crop. 

The sugarcane-lcaf-hopper or pyrilla {Tyrilla SP.) — 

The adult pyrilla bug is a straw coloured insect, with two pairs of 
pointed wings folded roof shaped on the back and with its head 
extended like a beak which is ciuite readily visible. The young 
nymphs that hatch out from the eggs are pale brown in colour, having 
a pair of long characteristic processes covered by wax. They are 
active vjnd are found in large numbers on cane. 

Host phints.-lts host plant is mainly sugarcane but adults are some¬ 
times found in small numbers on jowar and maize. 

The nymphs and adult bugs suck the sap of cane leaves from the 
lowc*r surface, as a result of which the leav^es lose turgidity, begin 
to wither and ultimately get dried up. The bugs secrete a honeydew 
like substance that spreads on the leaves on which a black fungus 
develops. As a result of pyrilla damage, the sucrose content of the 
juice is reduced. 

Life history.-Fi\\e greenish-yellow eggs are laid in clusters of 
2 to 4 or 10 to 60, generally on the under surface of leaves and 
between the detached leaf sheaths and the stem. The eggs are 
covered with white cottony, waxy filaments. They hatch out within 
a week into tiny hoppers that start sucking the sap of leaves. The 
nymphs become adult bugs within 50 to 60 days. Egg laying con¬ 
tinues from April to November. The pest is active during July 
and August. 

Control measures.—(1) Collection and destruction of egg-masses 
and crushing the egg-masses on the leaves is found to be a convenient 
method of control. 
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(2) Stripping off the lower leaves to remove the eggs laid in the 
leaf sheath was a metliocl recommended for a long time. Now, how¬ 
ever, insecticides are used. 

(3) Du.sting the crop with 5 per c-ent BUG at the rate of 13-6()S to 
18-144 kg. (30 to 40 lb.) and 22-6,30 to 27-216 kg. (50 to 60 Ih.) 
per acre in the pre and post monsoon periods, respectiveh-, destroys 
both the nymphs and the adults. This method is now widely used. 

(4) Spraying 0-12 to 0-25 per cent BHC or 0-25 per cent DDT 
at the rate of 136-379 to 227-298 litres (30 to 50 gallons) per aoe for 
young cane during the preinonsoon period and over 4.54-596 litres 
(100 gallons) during the post-monsoon period also gives considerable 
relief. The fjuantity to be used d*‘pends on growth of cane and 
enough quantity should be used so as to cover the entire crops. 

Wheat stem-borer (Sesamia Infcrem^ Wik) — 

The full fed caterpillar is about one inch long, llcsli coloured, 
smooth with a black head and dark spots on the bod)'. Each 
dark spot bears a hair. They are found inside the .stems of ihc 
affccted plants. 'I'he moths are small and are straw colonrctl. Tlieir 
lorewings liave a marginal dark line and tlie hind wings arc white. 

Host planls.—Maize in the dry weather and sometimes wheat in 
winter. 

The caterpillar bores insid<' the stem thus causing the drying of 
tlu’ central shoots which are called “ dead hearts ”. While entering 
the shoot, the initial feeding of the caterpillar on the whorl gives 
rise to numerous holes on the leaves which develop later. Drying 
of the plant ofti-n leads to reddening of stems and leaves. 

Life /iwfon/.—Creamy white eggs are laid in clusters inside the 
leaf slreaths of the stems. The young cateipillars after hatching 
(“liter the stem and gradually kill the crmtral shoot of the plant, thus 
creating dead hearts. If the plants arc grown up, the earheads are 
also liable to damage. The caterpillars grow about an inch long and 
pupate inside the stem. The total period from the egg stage to the 
adult stage is 6 to 7 weeks and this period may be prolonged in the 
cold weather. 

Being intemal feeders, only preventise measures are found practi¬ 
cable and economic 

(1) In the early stage of infestation, the stems of plants showing 
dead hearts should be pulled out along with the caterpillars and 
destroyed promptly. 

(2) After the harvest of the crop, the stubbles should be collected 
and burnt so as to destroy the hibernating larvae. 

(3) After harvesting the crop, wheat stalks which are used as 
fodder should be stored in the form of cut fodder. The pieces of 
cut fodder should measure about half an inch to three fourths 
an inch. Chemical measures have not yet proved effective. 
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Aphids.— 
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They are small, black, soft Ixidied insects found on the lower side 
of leaves. They are generally inactive. 

It is a v'cry important pest as it reduces the vitality and yield of 
plants by sucking the sap and also acts as the vector of a serious virus 
disease commonly known as “ rosette ” of groundnut. 
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The pest is of sporadic occxnrrence in most parts of the Stale, but 
in Khandesh it frequently takes the form of an epidemic. 

Life /lisforj/.—The life history' of this pest is similar to that of 
safflower aphid, but the species become abundant in the kharif 
season. 


The control measures are the same as those for aphids on safflower ; 
10 per cent BHC dust also gives some relief. 


I'hrips and ;nite.v.—These pests suck the cell sap due to which the Chillis, 
leaves get badly curled up. It is locally known as “ churda inurda ” 
disease. The extent of damage is about 25 per cent and the pi'st is 
considered to lie a major one. 

Control vu’astires.—0-2 per cent BHC + sulphur (wettablc) is 
found to be a very’ effective control. 0 02 per cent endrin-t-wel- 
ta;ble sulphur (1:1) or 0-2 per cent diazinon or 0’025 per cent 
dieldrin + sulphur (1 : 1) is also found to be' etjually effective. 

Grain smut—kani roga or done kani [Sphacetotheca Sor^hi (L. K.) J^‘seasfs 
C linton]- ™ 


The disease is more prevalent on kharif jowar than rabi jowar. 
On kharif jossar, it occurs from September to November and on rabi 
jowar from December to February. The disease is noticed at car- 
head formation only. Individual grains are affected and in place 
of grains, black masses of spores are formed and in closed sori. 
Damage due to this disease is 6 to 10 per cent if the control measures 
are not adopted. Threshing of diseased and healthy earheads together 
is the main source of infection and spread of the disease. The disease 
can be controlled liy treating the seed with sulphur dust of 200-.300 
me.sh @ 110 gins, for 27-2 kg. of seed. The other diseases such as 
loose smut {kajaJi) and long smut (jamb kani) which are not very 
serious can be controlled by the measures advcKiated for grain smut. 


OF 


Downy mi\dew-keva<Ja~{Sclerosj)ora Sor^hii (Kulk.) Weston and 
Uppal) — 

The disease is prevalent in the months of August and September. 
On young leaves downy white growth mostly on lower surface, with 
yellowing on the corresponding upper surface is seen. Later the 
leaves become shredded. Tlie main source of infection in the succeed¬ 
ing y'ear is from the oospores .shed in the soil from the alfectcd crop. 
There is loss of vigour in plants resulting in reduced yields. Damage 
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is between 3 and 10 per cent. The control measures consist of syste¬ 
matic rouging and burning of affected plants, rotation and growing 
of resistant varieties. 


Bajri. Ergot disease—Chikta [Clavicepft microcephala (Wall.) Tab] 


Tile disease occurs in the middle of August and September. The 
grains in the earhead are transformed into black bodies called sclerotia, 
which contain a poison c-alled ergotin, which is fatal to cattle and 
human beings. The losses range between 3 and 10 per cent. Sources 
of infection of this disease are sclerotia mixed with bajri seed? and 
sugary secretion carried by in.sects and rain drops splashed by 
wind. The sclerotia can be .separated from the healthy seed by 
steeping the seed in 20 per cent salt solution. The sclerotia and 
pieces of broken sclerotia and light seeds float and these inay be 
removed and burnt. The steeped seeds arc to be washed and dried 
before consumption. Deep ploughing may also be practised. 

Downy mildew—Go.snoi [Sclerospora Graminicola (Sacc) Schroet]— 

The disease occurs in the months of August and Septembei-. ' On 
young leaves, downy white growtn mostly on lower surface, with 
yellowing on corresponding upper surface is seen. The shredding of 
leaves is uncommon. On the earheads instead of grains small greenish 
scale like growth is observed giving the appearance of green car 
which is very commonly seen in the field. The main source of infec¬ 
tion is oospores which are shed in the soil from the previously affected 
crop. The extent of damage is between 3 and 10 per cent. The 
control measures consist of systematic rouging and burning of affected 
plants, rotation and growing of resistant varieties. 


Wheal. Black .stem rust—Tamhhera {Puccinia Graminis Tritici, Erie-and 
Henn.) — 

Tamhhera occurs from November to February. The disease mani¬ 
fests in the fonn of reddish brown elongated spots on the leaves and 
stem in early as well as the later parts of the season. At the maturity 
of the crop these spots turn black. The disease is spread by spores 
carried by wind and rain. There is loss of vigour in the plants 
resulting in reduced yields. Damage caused by tamhhera is as high 
as 60 to 70 per cent under severe disease conditions. The disease 
is controlled by growing resistant varieties viz., for irrigated—Nl-917, 
NI-315, Hy-65, NM46, NI-284-S, K-25, NI-28, NT62 and for diy- 
N-59, N-125. 

Loo.se smut of wheat—to/a/i [Ustilago Tritici (Pers) Rostr].— 


The disease occurs from February onwards and is visible on 
earh«ids. Only the earheads are affected. The inflorescence, the 
raehis and awns are tran.sformed intO' black mass. The disease is 
carried internally in the seed. Damages range between 3 and 
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10 per cent. The disease can be controlled by washing the seed with 
water and spreading it on a threshing yard or galvanised iron-sheets 
and drying for 5—6 hours, during the hottest part of the day, in the 
inoliths of April or May. 


Paddy h],\st—Tikktja—(Piricnlaria Orijzae) Gav— 

Tile disease is found on seedlings from July to August and on grown 
up erop from September to November. There is loss of vigour 
in the crop and due to neck infection there may be complete sterility 
resulting in reduced yields. Under severe disease conditions the 
losses may range from 45 to 75 per cent. The sources of infection 
are wind borne, from the debris of the previous crop and seeds from 
infected areas. The disease is controlled by treating seeds with 
organo-mercury at the rate of 4 Ozs. per 45-359 kg. (100 lbs), of 
seeds. Before trausplating, the, seedings should be dipped in 
Bordeaux mixture 3 : .3 ; 50 or any copper- fungicide should be given. 
Tolerant varieties viz., early u»i/K'mo/ior-39, Kolhapur scented, patni-6, 
hhada-s-lH, kriahnasal-M), antrasal-^ ■, 67 and 200 could be grown, 
pending evolution of resistant varieties. 

Hehuinthosporium leaf spot—Tikkf/a. 

{Ilelmintimporium Oryzae) Breda-de-Haan— 

The infected seeds show dark brown spots with white centre' and 
yellow halo on the leaves and glumes. Losses may var>’ from 6 to 10 
per cent. The measures advocated for paddy blast may be followed 
to control the disease. 

Tin- wilt-Mar- (Fnwrrh/m Oxysporium F. Udurti)— 

The disease attac.ks seedlings as well as mature jilants killing the 
hosts outright. Damage is estimated to be up to 50 per cent. Crowing 
of resistant varieties is the only way of controlling this disease. 

Leaf spot of groundnut—TtA-ka [Ccrcospora Fei.sonata] {B & C.) 
Ell & Everh Cercospora Arachidicola Ilori— 

The disease occurs from July to September on late varieties when 
the.crop is Uj months old. Roundish purpli.sh brown or irregular spots 
appear on the leaves. Tliere is loss of vigour in the crop residting 
in low yields. The source of infection is mostly plant debris. Tikka 
is controlled by spraying the crop in the third week of July with 
3 : 3 : 50 bordeaux mixture or any copper c-ompound. If necessary, 
second spraying in the third week of August may be given and 
third spraying if required, in the* third wee-k of St'ptember. Beside.s, 
it can be suec-essfully controlled by sulphur dusting (200 to .300 mesh) 
at the rate of 6-804 kg. (15 Ib.s.) per acre. 

Sclerotium wilt-mar—(Sc/erot/H/n Rolf.sii (Sacc)]— 

The disease occurs from July to September and is recognised by 
wilting of plants. Partial wilt is also c-ornmon. Due to this disease, 
i-oot, stem and collar are u.sually affected. When the disease is 
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fully developed it forms small pale brown mustard seedlike bodies 
known as sclerotia. The lo.ss due to the disease is between 1 and 
5 per cent. Tlie .source of infection is plant debris and sclerotia. The 
controlling measures include rotation with maize or millet crops, deep 
ploughing Of burning of infected plant debris. 

Wilt-Mar—[Fu.sarium Van Infectnm (A & K) Sh. & Haan.]— 


The disease occurs on seedlings in October and November. The 
losses caused by the disease may range from 60 to 75 per cent under 
severe conditions. The pathogen is found in the soil from where the 
infection takes place. Mar can he controlled by growing re.sistant 
varieties like Virnar (197-3). G-22 (1422), G-46 (1946) and Y-1. 


E. Anthracnose of cotton—[Kavadi—Colletofrichurn Indicnm 

Dastur}^ 

The disease occurs in seedling and boll forming stages. Losses 
caused var>' from 13 to 50 per cent under severe disease conditions. 
The spread of the disease is from infect»‘d seeds and affected plant 
debris. The disease can be effectively controlled by treating the seeds 
wit!) mercurial fungicides at the rate of 2 Oz. for 6-S04 kg. (15 lbs.) 
of seeds, burning of affected plant debris, 3 to 4 sprayings with 
3 i 3 ; 50 l>ordeau.x mixture or any other copper fungicides during the 
life period of the crop. 

Bacterial blight—angular leaf spot-black ann of cotton—karpa 
JKantliomonaji Malvaceartim (smith) Dow.] 

'I’he disease spreads from July to September on dry cotton and 
from July to Marcli on irrigated cotton. Due to blighting there is 
loss of vigour in the crop resulting in reduced yields. The losses 
range from 15 to 23 per c'ent. The organism lives in seeds and if 
such seeds aix^ sown they produce diseased plants. Karpa can be 
controlled by treating seeds with inercurial fungicides at the rate of 
3 gms. to 1 kg. of seeds and burning of affected plant debris. 

Grey mildew or Areolate mi](icw—Dahitja—{Ramidana areola) Atk— 

Tlie disease occurs from SeptcmbiT to November, Yellowisli 
angular discoloration is visible on the upper surface of the leaves 
wliile on the corresponding lower sinface ash or gray coloured growtli 
of the fungus is seen. Severe infection causes defoliation resulting 
in reduced yields. The losses vary from 15 to 50 per cent. The 
organism is clis.sieminated 'through plant debris and througli rair 
which infects the crop. The disease can Ixj effectively controlled by 
dusting sulphur (200—300 mesh) at the rate of 7 to 10 kgs. per acre 
from the middle of August. The dusting should he completed by 
first week of September. If necessary, another dusting may be given 
during the life of the crop. 
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E. Smut—Kajali {UstUago ScitaminJa) (Ral>h.) Syd.— 

The disease occurs from Januaiy to March atfecting the canes which 
produce long whip like shoots covered with black masses of spores. 
Smutted shoots may also arise from lateral buds. The losses range 
from 5 to 10 per cent. Bagging the affected shoots helps in checking 
the further spread of the disease. Irrigating the field 2-3 times before 
planting, use of smut resistant strains of sugarcane and rouging out 
and burning the entire diseased clumps and smutted shoot or shoots 
in the clump can control the disease. 

Gras,sy shoot—gavtad vadicha rog—virus di.sease.—Tlris is a vims 
disease of siigiucane and is of c'ommon occunence on variety 
Co-419. 

Crop affected by this disease results in poor stunted growth and 
number of shoots develop from the eye buds. For control, the sugar¬ 
cane sets should be treated by dipping in hot water at 53°C for 
40 minutes. 

Fruit rot—kiwudi—iColhtotrichumcapscici) (Syd. Butler & Bisby)— 

The disease occurs in the montlis of November and December on 
dry as well as irrigated chilli crop. There is rotting of fmit which 
later on drop, resulting in reduced y’ield. Tlie loss varies from 15 
to 20 per cent under severe disease conditions. The source of infec¬ 
tion is from seeds and plant debris. Seed treatment with organo- 
mercurial fungicides and spraying 3 times with bordeaux mixture 
3 ; 3 : 50 or any other copper fungicide from flowering stage onwards 
helps in reducing the disease. 

Of the revenue system in Dhulia distinct under the earlie,st Hindu 
mlcrs no authentic information is available. However, at the bt-gin- 
ning of the British rule, the common belief was that in early Hindu 
times the land was held by tenant proprietors, mirasdars, and that 
tenants-at-will, upri.% were introduced as the old proprietors sank under 
Muhammedmi tyranny. This opinion w-as supported by the fact that 
most of tlu; fields cultivated by tenants-at-will were entered in the 
village Ixioks as belonging to absent proprietors. This, in Mr, Elphin- 
stone’s opinion, when combined with circumstances observed in other 
parts of India and with the high land-tax authorised by Manu, 
afforded a strong presumption that the Hindu revenue system, if they 
had an uniform system, was founded on private property in the 
soil. So also po information about the revenue system under the 
Faruki kings (1370-1600) is available. Under Akbar’s regime (1601- 
160.5) the lands were surveyed and ‘o a certain extent classified and 
assessments, to run for fixed periods, were imposed, based upon the 
natural (Qualities of the soil and the kind of produce it was able to 
yield. Later on the revenue system was modified by Malik Ambar 
who combined the two great merits of a moderate ancl permanent tax 
and the possession by the cultivators of an interest in the soil. One 
thing is tnie that whatever revenue changes were introduced either 
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Agriculture and administration seem to have existed in the main unchanged 

Irrigation. from very early times. The huslrandmen suffered much oppression at 
History of Land hands of their immediate superiors. The land was tilled by force 
Administraiion. and consequently very ill tilled. These matters grew worse and 
under the Marathas some more burdens' were imposed on the people. 
The earliest demand under Marathas consisted of the one-fouith, 
eliauth, of the land revenue. Later on Maratha exactions increased. 
Various assignments such as jagirs, mokasa, sahotra, hahti, sardcuh- 
inukhi etc., were made to individual chiefs and others for whom it 
was politic to make provisions. Besides these grants of certain portions 
of the revenue, many proprietoi's held and collected the revenues of 
various estates. The whole system was most complicated and con¬ 
fused and people constantly suffered from it. The mamlatdars or 
kamaoisdars eamecl salaries and had also various indirect means of 
making money. The evils were still aggravated when the Peshwas 
towards the close of their rule took the step in changing the imtrrdatdam 
fiom Government servants into yearly revenue farmers. Aftei-ward.s 
the British introduced th(’ revenue purvey in 3852 on the basis of the 
report submitted by Captain Wingate. The farming system intro¬ 
duced by the Peshwas was then abolished and the system of settling 
land revenue with individual cultivators was introduced which freed 
the cultivators from the district officers’ demands as the powers of 
the hereditary officials were taken away. The settlement of the 
revenue was then no longer madcv with the headmen of the villages. 
The revenue was fixed on the average payments of ten previous years. 
The revision survey settlement was afterwards commenced in 1(886 
and completed in 1904. The new survey enhanced the total revenue 
from 31 to 40 lakhs. The average assessment per acre of ‘dry’ land 
was Rs. ] '.37; of rice land Rs. 1-62; and of garden land, Rs. 2-tS7. 

Tenures. The sy.stem of inamdari tenure, however, was continued even under 
the British rale for political and administrative purposes. Under 
this type of tenure inam lands were gifted or granted by the Govern¬ 
ment for meritorious services in the past or in lieu of or on condition 
of some continuing service useful to the government or to the village 
community. Such inam lands were held wholly or partially free of 
land revenue. These inams comprised political or saranjam inarm 
(1952),' personal inams- (19.53), hereditary watan inams (1951), 
villjige .servants useful to {a) community (1954); (h) Govemrnent 
patels (1963), mahars (1959), Bhil Naik (1955) and De.osthun inams. 

. All the.se inams except deosthan inams have now been abolished 
under various measures of land reform. So also all the hereditary 
watan lands for village services have been abolished and occupancy 
rights of abolished inam lands have been conferred on their holders 
or tenants, as the case may be, on conditions of payment of occupancy 
price to the Govenunent and or compensation to the erstwhile holders. 

r The figures in brackets indicate the years of abolition of the respective 
inams. 
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These, intermediaries between the Government and the actual tillcas CHAPTER 4. 

have been abolished as they were found detrimental to agricultural 

production and which provided little incentive to the peasantry. Irrigaiii>n. 

The land tenures now prevalent in the district are the survey or Tenures. 
rmjatwari tenures and deostiwn inams. There are no lands pertain¬ 
ing to .,non~raijatwari i.e., tahikdari, khoti, udiiad jama, mehwasi or 
kauli, etc. The rayatwari tenure is the most important form of tenure 
in the district and occupied an area for the revenue year 19.57-58 
as follows: — 


(?) Unassessed cultivable lands 

(ii) Lands not available for culti¬ 
vation. 


19,549-976 hectares. 
(48,.309-2 acres). 

7,01,995-045 hectares. 
(17,34,666 - 4 acres). 


(Hi) Cultivable assessed land 

(iv) Occupied Government land 

Ordinary 

Restricted 

(v) Alienated 


37,291-410 hectares. 
(92,149-12 acres), 

4,46,631-299 hectares. 
(11,0.3,649-16 acres). 
2,32,288-550 hectares. 

(5,73,997 - 2 acres). 
24,413-492 hectares. 
(60,,.327-]8 acres). 


The details of assessment of land revenue in 1957-58 were as 
under 

Rs. 

(i) On Covemment occupied agri- 22,82,697-73 
cultural lands. 


(ii) On alienateel lands .. .. 20,523-44 

(in) Building and other non-agricul- 56,2.58-02 
tural assessment. 

The details of alienated lands were as under 


ii) Deosthan inam class III 


(ii) Village servants useful to Govern¬ 
ment. 

(Hi) Miscellaneous inam cla.ss VII .. 


Rs. 

10,797-90 

4,105-.539 hectares. 
(10,145-12 acres). 

]9..3,3.3-874 hectares. 

(47,774 - .3.3J acres). 
45-7.30 hectares. 

(112-.38 acres). 


In rayatwari tenure the land revenue is fixed on individual survey 
numbers or sub-divisions thereof. The assessment is based on 
advantages arising from soil, water resources, location, kind of crop 
etc. As such the agricultural lands are divided into dry crop lands, 
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rice lands and garden lands. All decisions in respect of such matters 
are taken in accordance with the provisions laid down in the Land 
llevenue Code and the rules thereunder. 

Till 19.37 no steps were taken for giving protection to the tiller 
of the .soil. The tillers were exploifed by the landlords. The tenants 
suffered from unequal status in comparison to superior holders in 
matters of contract or agreement. As such tenants were left with 
little incentive to improve the land and obtain better yield from it. 
The conditions, however, changed with the passing of the Bombay 
Tenancy Act of 1939. Afterwards the act was amended and was 
entitled Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948. Tliis 
Act is in force in the district since 1949. It regulated the tenancy 
riglits and provided security of tenure to and payment of only reason¬ 
able rents by the tenants. It also provided for compulsory transfer 
of ownership rights of tenanted lands to the tenants from 1st April 
1937 and removc*d the absentee landlordism. 


The following statement gives the administration of the Tenancy 
Acts in the Dhulia district. 


Taluka 

No. of cases 
filed under 
the Tenancy Act 
.sections 32. 
32-R, 33 

No. of cases 
disposed of 

No. of cases 
pending 

Dhulia 

5,313 

5,289 

24 

Sindkheda 

6,356 

6,155 

201 

Sakri 

5,422 

5,379 

4.3 

Shirpur 

2,974 

2,962 

12 

Nandurbar 

2,345 

2,320 

25 

Shahada 

.3,4;>5 

3,.378 

57 

Taloda 

1,154 

1,150 

4 

Navapur 

1,095 

1.002 

9.3 


The Tenancy Act is not applicuible to Akrani and .^kkalkiiwa talukas. 

There is a large number of tenant cultivators and landless labourers 
who are employed for various agricultural operations during the agri¬ 
cultural season. This class of wage-earners includes, as a rule, men, 
women and children. Generally men get highest wages, women earn 
two-thirds of men’s wages and children one-half. The nature and 
conditions of these labourers, however, differ in different parts of 
the district and vary as time changes. The payment of wages also 
differs from one category to the other. Further, marked variations 
in the terms, c'onditions and wages paid, during the past years are 
also obsen ed as can be seen from the following iraragraphb 

1 Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XII, Khandesh, 1880 pp, 198-202. 
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‘ Labourers are employed in the fields between June and January, 
when in quick succession, come the sowing and reaping of the early 
and late crops, the picking and cleaning of cotton, and the ploughing 
of land for the next season. Women as well as men are employed in 
weeding and harvesting crops and in ginning cotton. In February 
and March, labourers bring headloads of grass and fuel from waste, 
lands for sale, and from Airril to June they find work in house¬ 
building, road-making, and other village jobs. Except during the 
few years before and after the close of the American war and the 
opening of the railway through Khandesh, unskilled workers wen? 
probably never better off than they now are. Fifty years ago the 
wages of unskilled labour were e.xtremely low, and at the same 
time employment was comparatively uncertain. Fifteen years ago, 
on account of the great demand for labour in making railways and 
from the flourishing state of the cotton trade, the value of labour 
rose even more than the value of produce and other prices, besides 
this, as most of the labourers, especially those employed in fields, 
were paid in kind, they shared with the farmers in the general 
profit from high produce prices. Since then, except during the special 
famine years, 1S6S-69, 1871-72 and 1876-77, prices have fallen almost 
below their former level, but owing to the continued demand for labour, 
wages have not fallen in an ecjual degree. At the same time, their want 
of thrift, and their fondness for spending their money on ornaments 
and opium or liquor, combine to keep labourers poor, and in many 
cases to plunge them hopelessly in debt. Money-lenders seldom, 
at one time, advance day labourers more than £ 2 10s. to £ 3 
(Rs. 25—Rs. 30) but their liabilities often exceed £ 10 (Rs. 100). 
In making him advanpes the money-lender often requires the lahouriT 
to pledge his labour, his house, his bullocks, and some times even 
his family pots and ornaments. When the labourer has no property, 
the money-lender usually demands a respectable surety, or forces 
the whole family to sign the bond. 


CHAPTER 4 . 
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About two or tliree per cent, of the labouring population in the Labour Mortgage, 
east, and about ten per cent, in the west, raise money by mortgaging 
their labour. These men are generally small landholders, who, by 
some folly or mishap, have fallen hopelessly in debt. Men who 
mortgage their labour are known as yearlies, saldars, because their 
term of service lasts for one or more years. Labour is generally 
mortgaged, either to clear off old debts or to raise a sum of money 
to meet marriage or other expenses. Sometimes a man mortgages 
his own and sometimes his children's labour. The men who take 
labour in mortgage are generally rich landowners, deshmukhs, patils, 
and others, who employ the mortgagers in field work and sometimes 
as messengers or duns, mahasulis. The labour mortgage bond, called 
a year deed, salkhat, is on stamped paper. Sometimes the mortgager 
is advanced the whole, and sometimes only one-half of the sum 
agreed on. The common plan is that the labourer, working solely 
for his benefit, is supplied with food at the mortgagee’s cost. Under 
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this form oi agreement, a labourer takes from three to four years 
to work off a debt of £ 10 (Rs. 100 j. Occasionally the saldar lives 
t ‘V himself and is bound to do only a certain amount of work for -his 
master. Under this agreement, the labourer supports himself, and 
in two years would work off a debt of Rs. 100. A saklar’s services 
cannot be handed from one master to another. They are willing 
workers, and generally do their share of the agreement freely and 
without punishment. Sometimes they run away, and fonnerly, though 
they now refuse to do so, the magistrates used to enforce the bond. 
Their services never became hereditary. In the houses of wealthy 
headmen and landlords is a class of hereditary retainers. Before the 
passing of the Act (V of 1.S4S), these people were bondsmen and 
bondswomen, the property of their master and liable to be sold by 
him. They now hold the position of hired servants. In practice 
their condition is little changed. They are well treated by their 
masters, and few of them have made use of their opportunities of 
raising themsebes from the position of seiwants.’ 

Tlie rural labour is now free from the clutches of the money¬ 
lenders, due to the special legislation of 1946 to that effect. The 
situation improved further when the government increasingly made 
the employment facilities available to the labourers. As a result, 
the old systems of servitude like saMari, which meant the pledge 
of labour are almosi: withering away. The traditional method of 
making payment of agricultural wages in kind is almost extinct. 
The present wage rates as compared with those prevalent in the past 
also show a marked difference. This may be due to the demand 
for labour and the high cost of living which together have raised 
the daily cost of the labour, both skilled and unskilled. 

The classification of agricultural labour followed in this connec¬ 
tion, however, is the same as .stated in the Manual of Revenue 
Accounts. Accordingly, the three categories of labour are skilled, 
ordinary and field labour., Tire skilled labour comprises carpenters, 
black-smiths and cobblers; ordinary labour consi.sts of load carry¬ 
ing coolies, well diggers, mason’s or carpenter’s as.sistants, earth 
workers etc,; while field labour comprises ploughmen, sowers, 
reapers, harvesters, weeders and transplanters, etc. To this one more 
category is added viz., herdsmen, whose main work is to collect live¬ 
stock from different owners and to feed them in the jungle during 
the day and to bring them back in the evening to the owners’ places. 
Of these categories of labourers, the herdsmen get lower payment 
for their services while the skilled labourers earn higher wages. 
Most of the ordinary or field labourers are employed either as casual 
workers or for the performance of specific agricultural and allied 
operations, and a very few of them are appointed as saklars who 
get wages on an annual basis. Generally men are employed for 
heavy work while lighter work is entrusted to women. Child labour 
is also sometimes employed for light work. Tlie payment of wages 
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to these labourers is usually made in cash on daily wage basis and 
depends upon the nature of agricultural operations involved. The 
following table gives the rates of wages of the labourers in the 
district. Usually the big landlords who can provide continuous 
employment for the whole of the year appoint saUlars. The contract 
with tlicse saldars is generally for a year and can be continued further 
if both the parties desire to do so. Sometimes the scildars are 
provided with, besides ea.sh payment, facilities like food, clothing, 
accommodation etc. 
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TABLE No. 39 

Avehace Ac.nicuLTUU-\i. Wages in Dhulia Disthict, 1952-53, 
1956-57 AND 1961-62 

(In Rupce.^ and p:*isc) 


-Tsar 


1412-53 


1936-57 


1961-62 


other 


Month 

Carpenters 

Black¬ 

smiths 

Cobblers 

Field 

Labour 

agricijl- 
luru t 
labour 

Herdsmen 

July 

2-70 

2-50 

1-85 

1 18 

0'88 

0-68 

August 

2 73 

2-.53 

1-98 

I'll 

0-84 

0-74 

September 

.. 2*73 

2-53 

I -78 

1*16 

0-84 

0-74 

October 

2-71 

2-55 

1-48 

1-14 

0'86 

0-75 

November 

2’9() 

2-60 

.2-00 

1*11 

0*84 

0-74 

December 

2*90 

2-60 

1 85 

I *28 

0*91 

0'8I 

January 

2-85 

2-55 

1 -80 

116 

0-91 

0-81 

Tebruary 

2-75 

2-45 

1-80 

1-10 

0-8S 

0-70 

March 

2-80 

2-50 

1-75 

l-IO 

0*90 

0-70 

April 

2-63 

2-43 

1-65 

1*07 

076 

0-68 

May 

2-63 

2-43 

1-60 

1-31 

0-79 

0*73 

Juao 

2-73 

2-48 

1-78 

1*14 

0-86 

0 75 

July 

2-62 

2-50 

2- 12 

0-94 

0-87 

0-75 

August 

2-62 

2-50 

2-06 

1-00 

0-87 

0-81 

September 

2-62 

2-56 

2* 12 

1 *00 

0-94 

0-81 

October 

2 62 

2-50 

2-06 

i 00 

0 94 

0-87 

November 

2-69 

2-30 

200 

1-06 

1 00 

0-75 

December 

2-56 

2-37 

1-94 

1 *06 

1-00 

0*75 

January 

2-50 

2-44 

2*06 

1 *00 

0-94 

0-75 

February 

2*50 

2-30 

2-12 

I -UO 

0-94 

0*69 

March 

2-56 

2-50 

2-06 

I -00 

6-94 

0*75 

April 

2*50 

2-50 

2'0(> 

0-94 

0-94 

0-75 

May 

2-56 

2-30 

2-06 

100 

0-94 

0-69 

June 

2-69 

2-50 

2-06 

I’OO 

0-94 

0-69 

July 

3-25 

3-40 

2*15 

1-38 

1-25 

1-04 

August 

3-25 

3 37 

2-62 

1-38 

1 -25 

1-07 

September 

3-35 

3-45 

3*60 

i 42 

1-26 

I -04 

October 

3-22 

3-32 

2-69 

1 47 

1 -26 

1-04 

November 

3 17 

3-42 

2*75 

1-50 

1-36 

1-09 

December 

3-07 

3-37 

2-75 

1-50 

1-36 

1 00 

January 

3-00 

3-35 

2*87 

1-47 

1-34 

1*06 

February 

310 

3-35 

2-81 

1 -47 

1*34 

1 -04 

March 

3-15 

3-35 

2-75 

1-47 

1-36 

1 04 

April 

3*17 

3-25 

3-69 

1-47 

1*31 

104 

May 

3-17 

3-25 

2-69 

1-50 

1-31 

I -04 

June 

3-17 

3-23 

3*69 

1-50 

1-29 

1-01 
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Wherever the halutcdari system exists, the method followed in 
making the payments for the services rendered by the balutedars 
has got altogether a different uniqueness. The balutedars generally 
include carpenters, blacksmiths, cobblers and barbers. They get for 
their services payment in kind at the time of harvesting and threshing 
of the crops. The necessity of these village artisans is generally 
felt in the remote places. 


Famines. Famine or setuxit)' is oaused by partial or total failure of the crops 
due to insufficient or untimely rainfall, and also due to other natural 
calamities such as floods, locxists, etc. The effects of tliese natural 
gaps are widely felt as the major section of the population subsists 
on agriculture for its livelihood. Mostly affected are the agricul¬ 
tural labourers usually employed in the fields. Not only there are 
jrrospects of losing their employment but at the same time they are 
sure to face hardships as a result of rising food prices. 


An account of the famines which occurred in the old Khande.sh 
district, of which the present Dhulia district formed a part, will 
be extremely illustrative. Most of tliese famines were caused by 
drought, floods, the depredations of rats and locusts as well as by 
1396-1407. wars. Besides the Durgadevi famine (1396-1407), which is said to 
liave greatly reduced the population of Khandesh, the only scarcity 
mentioned bfefore was in 1629 when the ravages of war were followed 
by a total failure of ruin which togetheir caused widespread distress. 
The description of this famine and the subsequent famines given 
in the old Khandesh Gazetteer of 1880 is as follows 

1629. “ In that year, following the ravages of war, came a total failure 

of rain. Lands famed for their richness were utterly barren; life 
was offered for a loaf, but none would buy, rank for a cake, but 
none cared for it. The evci-bounteous Inmd was stretched out to 
beg; and the rich wandered in search of food. Dog’s flesh was 
sold, and the pounded bones of the dead were mixed with flour. 


“ The flesh of a son was prefened to his love. The dying blocked 
the roads, and those who survived fled. Food houses were opened 
at Burhanpur. Every day soup and bread were distributed, and 
each Monday Rs. 5,000 were given to the deserving poor. The 
Emperor and the nobles made great remissions of revenue. 

1803-03. “In the troubles which followed Bajirav’s establishment as Peshwa, 
Khandesh suffered more than any part of the Deccan. The year 
1802-03 was not, as regards rainfall, unfavourable, nor had any 
scarcity in the neighbouring districts caused immigration. The 
country was prosperous, well watered, and thickly peopled, when 
two seasons of lawlessness spread desolation and famine from one 
end to the other. The disorders were too^ great to allow of grain 
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being imported, and the price rose to more than a shilling the pound _ 

(1 sher the rupee). Vast numbers died from famine or disease, Agriculture and 
and many left their homes never to return. To lessen the pressure Irrigation, 

of distress the Peshwa’s government abolished import duties and FAiaiNES. 

remitted revenue; the export of grain was stopped, prices were 
regulated and measures taken to repress Bhils, Arabs and other 
free-booters. By the end of 1804 the country was again quiet, but 
traces of this time of frightful misrule and misery still remain. 

“ From 1824 to 1826 was a time of great scarcity. Except a few 1824-26. 
slight showers no rain fell. There was much distress among the 
poor, and about Rs. 9,11,760 of the district revenue was remitted in 
three years. Owing to short rainfall, from 18v33 to 1836 was a time 1833-36 
of great scarcity and distress, Indian millet prices ranging between 
sixty-two and seventy-three pounds. In 1838-39 prices rose from 1838-39. 

121J to SOi pounds, and rcanissions amounting to £, 66,581 18s. 

(Rs. 6,65,819) were granted. In 1844-45, and again in 1845-46, the 1844-45 and 
failure of the latter rain caused much distress and made large remis- 1845-46. 
sions necessary. In 1855-56, on account of want of rain, a large 1855-56. 
area of land remained unsown, and where sown, the crops, especially 
in Chopda and Savda, failed. A great part of the labouring popula¬ 
tion left the district, and even some of the well-to-do cultivators 
were hard pressed. In some erases from 60 to 75 per cent of the 
assessment was remitted. Between 1862 and 1.866 the rainfall was 1862-66. 
scanty, and on account of the very high price of cotton, the grain- 
grovdng area was much reduced. Indian millet rose from fifty-two 
to thirty-five pounds the rupee. But wages were high and work 
was plentiful, and labouring classes passed through this period of 
famine prices without much .suffering. 

“In 1868-69, the latter rains failed entirely in several sub-divisions 1868-69. 
and were scanty throughout the district. The early crops were in 
many places below the average, and the late ones were almost every¬ 
where inferior. Cotton, especially in Chalisgaon, was only half an 
average crop and the scarcity of grass was great. Fears were enter¬ 
tained that the Bhil population, suffering from want of food and 
of labour, would take to robbing and plundering. These fears were 
increased by the arrival of large numbers of destitute persons from 
Marwar and Rajputana, where the failure of the rain was more 
complete and the scarcity amounted to famine. Jvari prices rose 
from seventy to twenty-four pounds the rupee. Relief works were 
started, many new roads were made, several irrigation works were 
begun or repaired; and £, 833 (Rs. 8,330) of the land revenue 
were remitted. 

“In 1871-72, except a few partial showers in September, there 1871-72. 
was total failure of rain, and most of the crops withered. In the 
middle of November there was heavy rain, but it came too late 
to save the early crops and did little good to the late harvest. Owing 
to large importations from the Central Provinces there was no want 

Vf 4667 -28 
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__ Sr^iOj prices falling from thirty-seven to fifty pounds the rupee. 

AgriciiNure and Relief works were undertaken and remissions to the extent of 

IrrisaJioB. £ 37,520 16.S. (Rs. 3,75,208) granted. 

Faminrs. 

1S76-77 t< 

The .scanty rainlall of 1876, 14-4 inches compared with an 
average of 24-24, led to failure of crops and distress over about 
half of the district.' Tire cast and north-east suffered most .severely. 
In addition to the failure of the early crops, only a few showers 
fell in September and October, and most of the cold-weather crops 
that were sowm perished. With high grain prices, millet at 26i 
instead of fifty-four pounds- the. rupee, and very little demand for 
field work, the poorer classes fell into distress, and about the middle 
of September, the need for Government help began to be felt. As the 
grain dealers were holding back their stores, about the middle of 
November several of the municipalities opened grain shops and sold 
grain to the poor at cost price.* This had no appreciable effect on 
the market. Through all the cold and hot weather, prices remained 
high, and distress, though not ver) severe, was widespread. The 
next rains (June 1877) began well. But again there came a long 
time of dry weather. In August, prices rose to an average of 16 5/8 
pounds and affairs seemed critical. A good rainfall at the end of 
August resived the failing crops. Prospects rapidly brightened, and 
at the close of November, the demand for special Government help 
liad ceased. Though prices were high and there was much distress, 
grain was always available and the scarcity never deepened into 
famine. Though there were many cases of individual suffering, the 
distress was by no means general. One \'illage had good crops, 
another bad, and field differed from field as much as village from 
village. The distress was most felt by the labouring classes, the 
Bhils and Mahars, tire latter of whom seemed at one time likely 
to give trouble, and by the petty local manufacturers whose indus- 
tnes suffered greatly from the failure of tire ordinary demand. Still 
tlie distress w^as not so keen as to drive people away for any length 
of time, and from the more seriously affected districts, Ahmednagar, 
Sholapur, Poona and Satara, many outsiders came arrd some have 
permanently settled. 

The following details show, month by month, the state of the district 
and the measures taken to relieve the destitute:— 

1876. “Early in September (1876), a good fall of rain over most of 
September. district considerably lowered prices, bajri falling from twenty to 


1 The estimate was in area 5,500 square miles of a total of 10,162 and in 
population 646,944 out of 1,028,642. 

- Fifty-four pounds for millet, bajri, and fifty-six pounds for Indian millet, 
jvari, were the ordinary prices. 

The following statement shows the details ; —. [contd. on the next page.) 
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thiity-seven pounds (lOi shers) the rupee, and Jvari from twenty- 
five to forty-five pounds (13 shers). In the Tapti villages of Savda 
the early crops had been completely lost, and employment was 
proN'ided for about 1150 of the poorer cultivators and labourers on 
the Savda-Gata and Jalgaon-Nasirabad roads. Encouraged by the 
rain a second crop of bajri was sown in places where, owing to the 
previous lack of moisture, the first had failed. Later in the month 
no rain fell and prices again began to rise. The early crops, e.xcept 
in the west and north-west where they were still fair, were fast 
withering or had perished. By the close of the month relief works 
were opened in many parts of the district. 

" October passed with only one slight shower at Nasirabad. The October, 
early crops were fair only in the west and north-west, elsewhere 
they ranged from middling to very bad, and in some parts the failure 
was complete. Cotton was suffering, and the )’ 0 ung shoots of the 
cold-weather crops were withering. In Jalgaon and Parola there 
was great scarcit)- of drinking water, and grass was everywhere 
scanty and poor. Grain prices were fast rising, and distress was 
spreading among the poorer classes. Relief works, mostly repairs 
to roads and ponds, were opened in the distressed parts and employ- 
nu'tit gi\en to over 2,600 people. 

“ In No\emher there was no rain and no improvement in harvest November 
prospects. The scanty early harvest was reaped, but most of the 


cold-weather 
were light 

crops perished. In 
grain importations 

a few towns on tire railway there 
from Berar and the North-West 


Khandesh Famine 

GEAtN Shops, 1876-77 


Name 


Date 

— Cost 

Oixacd 

Closed 




Rs. 

Dhulia 

November 1877 

November 1877 

2,700 

Amalncr 

18lli December 1876 

August 1877 

500 

Parola 

l.st December 1876 

24th January 1877 

3,450 

Erandol 

28tb November 1876 

29th November 1877 

975 

Dharangaon .. 

13th November 1876 

2nd August 1877 

967 

Nandurbar 

20th November 1876 

26th April 1877 

475 

I'aloda 

for about two years 


1,200 

Siiidkheda 

14th January 1877 

18th September 1877 

24.S 

Betavad 

28tb May 1877 

16th November 1877 

84 

Sliirpur 

16th November 1876 

27th April 1878 

I.OtX) 

Varangaon 

31st August 1877 

t6th September 1877 

223 

Jalgaon 

5tli November 1876 

18th December 1877 

4,103 
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1876. 


Total .. l.s,925 

Be.sides these, four grain shops, at Nizampur, Shahada. Prakasha and Savda, 
were opened by private contribution. 

Vf 4667—28a 
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Provinces. In spite of this, prices rose for bajri to 26J and for jvari 
to 32.% pounds the rupee. The Bhils began clamouring for work. 
During the month the average daily number of persons on relief was 
3,287.^ These were all able-bodied workers, expected to do a lull 
day's work and superintended by ordinary public works officers. In 
the first days of the month a sum of £, 300 (Rs. 3,000), presented 
by His Highness Holkar for the relief of the famine-stricken in 
Khandesh, was placed at the Collectors disposal. 


December. “December passed without rain and there was no^ change in crop 
prospects. During the month there were large grain importations, 
and bajri fell from twenty-seven pounds, about the beginning of the 
month, to 28^ pounds at the close. During the greater part of the 
month jvari remained steady at thirty-one pounds, but about the 
end it rose to thirty. The average daily number receiving relief rose 
to 4,714; 3'267 of them on public works and 1,447 aged or feeble 
people on works superintended by assistant collectors or mamlatdars. 


1877. “On the 19th of January a very heavy storm of rain and hail passed 

January, district. The rain destroyed the river bed tillage, and 

the hail stones, weighing from two ounces to IJ pounds, besides 
seriously damaging such of the cold-weather crops as had survived 
the drought, caused the deaths of many cattle. SmaU-pox and 
tev'er were prevalent in .some parts. Bajri prices remained steady 
at 28J pounds the rupee, and jvari prices fell from thirty to 34^. 
About the middle of the month (19th) the pay of non-ablebodied 
workers® was reduced, and at the same time the task test was enforced. 
The result of this was that the numbers on relief feU, on public works 
from 3,267 to 2,125, and on civil works from 1,447 to 803. 

February. In the first half of the month there was a fall of about 68 cents 
of rain. The grain importations) were slight, and prices rose for bajri 
from 28i pounds at the beginning of the month to 26^ pounds at 
the close, and for jvari from 34^ to 31 pounds. Small-pox was 
prevalent during the whole month. The numbers on public works 
rose from 2,125 to 3,735, against a fall on civil works from 803 to 288. 


March. “ In the first days of March hail storms considerably damaged the 
crops in three sub-divisions. In the beginning of the month jvari 
prices fell from 31 to 36^ pounds the rupee, and then rose to 
34 ^ pounds; bajri prices fell from 26| to 28J pounds. The 
numbers on public works fell from 3,735 to 2,982, and on civil works 

r The rates of wages originally fixed for the workers were for a man 3d. 
(2 annas) a day, for a woman Hd. (14 annas), and for a boy or girl lid. 
(1 anna). About the middle of November when prices rose over 16 pounds 
the rupee, a sliding scale was introduced which provided that the money rate 
should vary with the price of grain, and that a man should always receive the 
price of one pound of grain in addition to one anna. 

2 The new rates were ; for a man, the price of one pound of grain and 
id. (4 anna) instead of lid. (1 anna); for a woman, the price of one 
pound of grain and id. (i anna) instead of 4 </. (4 anna) ; and for a boy 
or girl the price of half a pound of grain and id. (4 anna). 
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from 288 to forty-seven. During the month 1()6 persons received 
cfiaritable relief. 

“April passed without rain. The grain importations were small. 
Bajri remained .steady at 28i pounds the rupee, but jvari rose from 
34 1 to thirty-one pounds. In some sub-divisions fever and small¬ 
pox were prevalent. Tlie nuinliers on public works rose from 2,982 
to .3,.378 and on charitable relirf from 106 to 16.3, against a small 
fall on civil works from forty-seven to twenty-one. 
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“ During May there were a few .slight showers, especially in the May. 
east. Cattle were dying from want of water and fodder. Prices rose 
for bajri from 28i to 26?» pounds the rupee, and for jvari from thirty- 
one to 291 pounds. Fever and small-pox continued. The numbers 
on public works fell from 3,378 to 2,594, on civil works from twenty- 
one to fifteen, and on gratuitous relief from 163 to fifty. 


"In the first days of the month there were slight showers in the June, 
western sub-divisions, and about the end good rain fell all over the 
district, varying from 20 cents to 5-5 inches. In parts where the 
fall was light more rain was wanted. The sowing of the early 
crops was liegun and made fair progress. Cattle disease and ague 
were prevalent during the month. Jvari prices fell from 27i to 281 
pounds the ruiKH?, while bajri remained pretty steady at 26% pounds, 
with a slight rise in the middle of the month to twenty-five pounds. 

The numbers on public works fell from 2,594 to 2,295 and on chari¬ 
table relief from fifty to four, against a rise on civil works from 
fifteen to ninety-one. 

"In July an average of 3*17 inches of rain fell, but it was badly Ju'v- 
distributed. In the first four days of the month there w’ere some 
good showers in a few sub-divisions, then folJow'cd a break for 
a week and sowing operation? were stopped. When rain again fell 
the people tame buck to their fields, but much seed was lost, and 
as the fall was insufficient except in the west, tlK> young crops began 
to wither. More rain was everywhere wanted. There was no fodder 
except on the hills, and cattle were being driven back to the Satpudas. 

Prices rose for bajri from 25^4 pounds at the beginning of the month 
m 20i pounds. Cholera was slightly prevalent. The numbers on 
public works rose from 2,295 to 2,428 against a fall on civil w'orks 
trom ninety-one to seventy-four. During the month no one received 
charitable relief. 

“ Most of August passed without rain. The withering crops were August. 
attackt*d and much damaged by insects. Prices rose for bajri from 
18!!* to 15i pounds the rupee, and for jvari from 19?* to 17i pounds. 

This in some parts caused much distress, especially among the Bhils. 
Cholera increased and large numbers left the district for a time. 

The numbers on public works rose from 2,389 on the 4th of the 
month to 9,698 on the 25th, and on civil works from 582 to 10,729. 

During the month 165 persons rcc-eived charitable relief. About the 
close of the month a general and plentiful rainfall, lasting for four 
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days, greatly revived the crops. Prospects were much improved and 
people began leaving the relief works, so that in the last week of 
the month there were only 6,670 people on public and 1,154 on civil 
works. 

“ In the beginning of September there was good rain over the 
whole di.strict. and the crops wonderfully revived. Later in the 
month only .slight showei-s fell and more rain was generally wanted. 
There was con.siderable mortality among cattle and cholera was 
prevalent. The grain importations were very small and rupee prices 
rose for bajri from seventeen to sixteen, and for jvari from nineteen 
to seventeen pounds. ITie numbers on public works fell from 8,010 
in the first week of the month to 7,191 in the last week, and on civil 
works from 1.0J3 to 600, against a rise on charitable relief from 165 
to 519. 

“In October with an average of 1-52 inches of rain, the early 
crops were generally fair excerpt in Taloda, Edlabad, and Pachora 
where they were poor, and in Erandol where they were bad. 
The sowing of the cold-weather crops was over, but in some places 
more rain was wanted. Rupee prices fell for bajri from 17i 
to twenty-five pounds and for jvari from 204 to 324 pounds. The 
numbers on public works fell from 7,468 to 3,663, on civil works from 
830 to 298, and on charitable relief from 519 to 384. 

“ In November no rain fell. I'he e;urly klmrif liarvest was almost 
finished. The late, nihi, crops, stunted by the heat and want of moisture, 
gave but a poor promise. Jvari prices rose from 324 to thiry pounds, 
and bajri prices fell from twenty-five to twenty-six pounds the rupee. 
The numbers on public works fell from l,il09 in the beginning of the 
month to twenty-four at the end, on civil works from’ 122 to eighty- 
three on the 10th of the month when the civil works were closed, and 
on charitable relief from 384 to ten.' At tlie end of the month all 
relief works were closed. 

“In December there were light showers in a few places but more 
rain was required, for the rabi crops. Bajri prices rose from twenty- 
six to twenty-five pounds, and jvari prices fell from thirty to thirty- 
five pounds the mpee. Though Government continued to offer it 
no one required charitable relief. 

“The following statement of millet prices and of the numbers 
receiving relief shows that during the first five months of 1S77, grain 
kept pretty steady at twenty-eight pounds the rupee or about twice 
the ordinary rates, that its price rose rapidly in June and July till it 
reached 16 5/8 in August and September, and that it then (prickly fell 
to twenty-five pounds. As early as December 1876, tlu; numbers on 
relief works reached 4,714. By lowering wages and enforcing the 
task test, the total was in January reduced to 2,928. From this it 
ro.se to 4,023 in Febniaiy, and then fell till in June it wa.s as low 
as 2,386. Then it steadily advanced till in August it reached 8,622. 
From this it rapidly fell to 8.57 in November when the relief works 
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were dosed. The numbers on charitable relief rose from 106 in 
March to 163 in April, and then fell to four in June. In July there 
was no one on charitable relief. From 165 in August, the number 
rose to 519 in September, and then quickly fell to ten in November. 

Khandesh Faminte, 1876-77' 


MoBtk 

Averagb daily number 

On relief works 

Average price 

•Ruiafull 


Civil 

Public 

Total 

charity 




November lt76 


3.217 

1.267 



.12} 


December 1R7* 

1,44? 

3,267 

4,714 


28J 

301 


lanuitry 1177 

803 

2,125 

2,92« 


28J 

32* 

Storm of rain aod hail on 
the I9rh Ja nuary. 

February 1177 

218 

.3,715 

4,023 


26| 

111 

0-68 

March 1177 .. 

47 

2.982 

1,029 

106 

28* 

.341 

Hailstorm and rain. 

April 11(77 

21 

3,.178 

3,399 

163 

2*J 

■311 


May 1*77 

15 

2.594 

2,609 

.50 

27* 

2»l 

Rain. 

June 1R77 

91 

2.295 

2,386 

4 

25| 

27} 

4-89 

July 1?77 

74 

2,428 

2J'02 


23 

24 

3-17 

August IK77 

3,044 

S.flt 

1,622 

1«5 

lOJ 

If* 

8*33 

September 1877 

1.10 

7,468 

8.298 

519 


17* 

2-32 

Ocioher 1877 

291 

3,663 

3,961 

384 

:ot 

24 

1*52 

November 1177 

72 

785 

8.57 

>0 

251 

29* 


December 1177 





25 

32 


Total 

7,0.10 

43,585 

50.595 

1.401 



21-19 

Average 

586 

.1,353 

3,«93 

175 



.... 

Total co.si 


Ks. .^,02.801 

- -- -y.'- 

3,06.160 

3,35V 





'^The.se figures are only approximate. ITii; average total fall for the whole 
district up to 1st December 1877 was 2M9 inches. 


“The scarcity caused no change in the rates of cart-hire.' And 
as the distress never deepened into famine, it was not necessary to 
open relief-houses or camps, or to organise a special relief staff. 

“At the beginning of the famine, dealers held back their stocks 
of grain in hopes of a rise in prices. Afterwards, as they found 
that grain could be brought in large C[uantities by rail, they opened 
their stores, and though prices ruled high, there was no lack of 
grain. Grain was imported to a small extent from Holkar’s and the 
Nizam’s territories, Nemad, and Berar. It was also exported by 
rail to Bombay, Poona and Sholapur, the exports on the whole 
(‘xceeding the imports. 

” A special census, taken on the 19th May 1877, when famine 
pressure w'as general and severe, showed that of 2745 workers, 1683 
belonged to the sub-divisions where the work was carried on; 388 

‘ These are 2i d. a mile (3 annas a kos) for cart and pair of bullocks in the 
dry season and 3d. (4 annus a kox) in the wet. A pair of bullocks can be 
hired for I t J. a mile (2 annas a kos) ih the fair, and for 21 d. a mile 
(3 annas a kos) in the wet season. Toll bars are paid by the hirer. These 
are the official rates, but private individuals and traders manage, as a rule 
to hire carts and bullocks at lower rates. 
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belonged to different sub-divisions of the same district; 648 were 
from other districts, and twenty six from neighbouring states. As 
regards their occupations, 155 were manufacturers or craftsmen, 598 
were holders or sub-holders of land, and 1992 were labourers. 

“ The total cost of the famine was estimated at £ 30,616 
(Rs. 3,06,160), of which & .30,280 2s. (Rs. 3,02,801) were spent on 
public and civil works and £ 3.35 ISs'. (Rs. 3,359) on charitable 
relief. 

Famiae Elfects. “ Compared with the former year the criminal returns showed 
a total increase of 871 offences’^ mainly due, in the Commissioner’s 
opinion, to the scarcity and high prices which ruled throughout the 
year. The estimated special mortality was about 474 souls. There 
are no trustworthy statistics of the numbers of cattle who left and 
returned to the district. Though the loss of stock was great, it did 
not interfere with the carrying of grain or with field work; nor in 
other respects was the rent-paying and working power of the district 
affected. The tilled areas in 1877-78 and in 1878-79 exceeded that 
in 1876-77 by 64,445 and 118,880 acres respectively. Of £ 301,780 4s. 
(Rs. 30,17,802) the land revenue for collection for 1876-77, and 
£ 2114 4s. (Rs. 21,142) outstanding balances for former years, 
£ 301,563 18.S. (Rs. 30,15,639) and £ 355 (Rs. 3,550), respectively 
were recovered by the close of the year, and £ 658 (Rs. 6,580) were 
written off as irrecoverable. In 187'7-78 the land revenue for collec¬ 
tion was £ 303,800 10s, (Rs. 30,38,005) and the outstanding balances 
amounted to £ 1,290 lOs. (Rs. 12,905), of which £ 303,777 6s. 
(Rs. 30,37,773) and £ 329 4s. (Rs. .3,292) were recovered, respec¬ 
tively and £ 38 10s. (Rs. .385) written off, thus raising the out¬ 
standing balances for next year to £ 946 (Rs. 9,460). Of £ 310,069 
(Rs. .31,00,690), the land revenue for collection for 1878-79, £ 309,399 
2s. (Rs. .30,93,991), and of the balances £ 377 8s. (Rs, 3,774) were 
recovered before the close of the year imd £ 5 12s. (Rs. 56) written 
off, leaving for future recovery a balance of £ 1,232 18s. (Rs. 12,329). 
On the 1st of January 1880 the sum outstanding was £ 595 6s. 
ll^d. (Rs.'5,953-7-8); of this in June, 1880, £ 229 2s. lOid. 
(Rs. 2,291-7-2) were written off as irrecoverable.® 

“ No special works were started for the relief of the famine stricken. 
Only the ordinary budgeted works were taken in hand, and they 
helped to give relief to those who chose to avail themselves of it 

1896. In 1896 the population suffered from a general rise in the prices 
of food, rather than from deficient rainfall which was copious till 
the end of August. Tlie rabi harvest, however was a failure. Distress 

' The details are ; an increase, under offences against public justice, 9; under 
rioting or unlawful assembly, 3 ; under murder, 1 ; under dacoity, 9 ; under 
robbery, 9 ; under lurking house-trespass or house-breaking, 25 ; under hurt, 
17 ; under mischief, 18, under theft of cattle, 61 ; under ordinary theft, 
629; under receiving stolen property, 46 and under criminal or house-tres¬ 
pass, 8. Police Reports, 1877. 

2 Government Res. 2002 (Financial), 9th June 1880. 
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was most severe in the tract bounded by the Tapi and Burai rivers, CHAPTER 4. 
and a line ninning north and south through the town of Nandurbar. 

Tlie hill tribes, who could obtain plenty of coarse grains, jungle 

fruits and edible roots, did not suffer at all. Famines! 

In 1899-1900 the conditions were the same as in East Khandesh. 1899-1900. 

In 1900 the poor rainfall caused considerable distress in the talulcas 1900. 
of Nandurbar, Taloda, Shahada and Pimpalner. Relief works which 
had been closed in Decemlser 1900 were reopened on a small scale 
in March 1901. 

In 1901 the rains were unseasonable and unevenly distributed. 1901. 

Crops were again poor in the four western talukas, while locusts and 
rats damaged what was produced. Relief works which had been 
closed in September 1901, were opened again in January 1902 for 
about eight months. 

In 1911 failure of crops occurred in nearly two-fifths of the district I 9 il, 
and suspensions and remissions of land revenue and tagai advances 
were granted. The gratuitoas relief was granted to persons who 
were: acutely distressed. Over forty seven lakhs of pounds of grass 
had to 1)6 imported to meet the shortage. 

In 1918 scarcity prevailed in the major portion of the district 1918. 
but it nowhere amounted to a regular famine. Dole to village servants 
and decrepit persons, opening of poor houses, tagai advances and 
grant of remissions and suspensions were found to meet the situation 
adequately. 

In 1920 again the rains failed in some parts of the district and 1920. 
scarcity prevailed. The same measures as were adopted in 1918 were 
undertaken.' 

In 1936-.37 scarcity conditions were declared in the Sakri and 1936-37, 
Nizampur circles in Sakri taluka and 34 and 3 villages were affected, 
respectively. 

The following statement shows the areas affected by the scarcity 1951-52 and 
conditions that prevailed in the district in 1951-52 and 1952-53 1952-53. 




Year in 

No. of 


Taluka 

Circle 

which 

villages 

No. of times 



affected 

pffeclcd 


Dtiulia 

.. Whole taluka 

1952-53 

150 

Once 

Sltirpur 

Arthe 

1951-52 

16 

Once 


Shirpur 


II 

Once 

Sindkheda 

.. Sindklteda .. 'i 

1 

34 

Once 


Nardhana .. | 

>1952-53 

25 

Once 


Chimthana .. i 

25 

Once 


Dondaicha ,. j 

1 

35 

Once 

Nandurbar 

Dhanora 

1951-52 

Whole 

Twice 


Nandurbar 

1952-53 

Whole 

Twice 


Nirar 

1952-53 

Whole 

Once 


R.ana la 

1952-53 

Whole 

Once 

Shahada 

.. Vada li 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

141 

20/ 

Twice 


' Based on tlie information supplied by the Collector of Dhulia District. 
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The total population aftec-ted by the scarcity conditions in 1952-53 
was 6,57,237 of which more than 90 per cent were agriculturi.sts and 
i>8 per cent were people belongine to the backward classes. The 
scarcity w as due to inadequate and untimely rainfall. It, however, 
neither caused any loss of human beings nor it was so severe as to 
drive the people away from the district. The Government took 
timely action to relieve the people from the distress by starting relief 
works almost at the \’ery commencement of the agricultural season. 
The constmction of roads, such as, Shirpur—Shahada, Nandurbar— 
Korit, Nawara-Nawari-Mohadi and Nawapur—Songad was started. 
Gontour bunding whicli provided work for 4600 labourers was also 
started during the scarcity period. The total number of relief works 


started by govciTiment was as follows 

(1) Irrigation works .. .. 8 

(2) Afforestation .scheme .. .- 1 

(3) Bunding works .. .. 23 

(4) Road works .. .. 74 


These works provided work for 73,031 labourers and the expendi¬ 
ture incurred on them amounted to Rs. 72,32,094. A gratuitous relief 
of Rs. 85,754 was distributed among 11,756 persons. The di.strict 
famine relief committee which was then fonned in the district 
collected Rs. 10,000. It al,s(j collected a considerable quantity of 
grains and clothes. The cxnnmittee also received an amount of 
Jls, 40,000 fronr the Government and Rs. 2,000 from the revenue 
minister. Some of this amount was spent on arranging transport 
of labourers, supplying them free rations etc. About 120 barrels of 
90-718 kg, (200 lb.) each of skim milk powder received from the 
UNICEF was also distributed to the affected persons, 16,148,27-220 kg. 
(3,.564,740 lb.) of grass co.sting Rs. 71,024-5-1 and 1,240-5.36 metric 
tons (1,221 tons) of groundnut oil-cakes costing Rs. 8.3,684-9-0 were 
also distributed. Tagai loans amounting to Rs, 16,.3,3,.547 were 
di.sburscd during the period of scarcity to the needy and deserving 
agriculturists. This included Rs. 1,70,884 being the cost of 62 oil¬ 
engines whicli were given to the agriculturists on tagai for irrigating 
their lands. 


1961-62. Due to insufficient rainfall in the beghming of the rainy season 
in 1961, about 56 villages out of 157 villages of Dhulia taluka weire 
facing conditions akin to sciurcity. A group of about eight villages 
around the village Avadhan were the most affected part and next 
to it, were the villages Nawara, Nawri, Satame and Vadagaon. The 
circle officer was directed to tour vigorously and to submit report. 
Qii enquiry it was revealed that 128 villages were found affected 
due to inadecjuate and untimely rainfall. In those villages the khurif 
crops viz., jowar, bajri, uclid, mug, groundnut and cotton were 
affected. A sliglit rainfall of an inch or more in the second week 
of September 1961 could not undo tbe damage to crops already 
caused by shortage of rainfall. On the other hand, this rainfall 
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was again followed by complete drought for four weeks and it wai 
during this period that the area facing scarcity condition widened 
considerably so as to cover almost the entire taluka. After tlie 
drought the rains abniptly came in and continued for three days 
irorn 7th October 1961 onwai’ds and the rainfall recorded during 
those three days all over the taluka amounted to 241-3 mm (9-5 
inches). These rains were welcome as they lessened the severity of 
the scarcity conditions. However, the standing crops had little to 
gain thereby. As the grounchiut crop bad completely grown up, 
there wa.s no change of its hearing new pods, but existing pods 
gained vitality due to rainfall on the 8th and 9lh September 1961. 
Only the cotton crop benefited by these late rains. However, these 
rains were beneficial for sowing of rabi crops and to some extent for 
casing the situation of fodder as some green grass could be available. 
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To ensure that at least fodder, if not grain, should be available, 
the agriculturists were advised to sow rain jowar in as much area 
as possible and seed tagai was advanced liberally to the needy agri¬ 
culturists in these wllages. An amount of Rs. 98,480 was granted 
as tagai loans to the agriculturists for rabi seed. The demand for 
fodder in the affected rillages was however, met by allowing the 
agriculturists to purchase baled grass from sale purchase unions 
and also by allowing their cattle for fretr grazing in nearby forest 
kuram. To avoid migration of labourers timely steps were taken in 
this direction from the beginning of the season. A few test sc:aicit)' 
works which were sanctioned by the government also provided 
labour to the maximum number of villages from the affected area. 

The easteni portion of Sakri taluka was affected by inaderjuate 
rains. The taluka however, was not facing either the scarcity or 
semi-scarcity conditions. Fodder as well as drinking water supply 
were not insufficient. 


In Sindkheda taluka about 15 villages on tlie adjoining border of 
Dhulia taluka suffered due to lack of rains. The annewari of these 
villages was above six annas. No scarcity conditions were declared 
in those villages. However, to meet the .situation an amount of 
Rs. 5,000 from the seasonal employment funds was sanctioned for 
the test work of Chiinthane—Tamthare road. An additional amount 
of Rs, 5,000 was also placed at the disposal of the Collector of the 
district for test works. 


“The Tapti and lesser streams are liable to sudden and disastrous pio<j<Js. 
rising of their waters. Six great floods caused more or less injun' 
in the district during the nineteenth century, fn 1822 sixty-five 1822. 
villages were entirely destroyed by the Tapti, and fifty were paitly 
washed away, causing a loss in money value of 2-^ lakhs. In lrS72 1872 
the Ginia and Panjhra rose 4,5 feet above the level of the river lH»d, 
the latter .sweeping away five Imndrecl houses in the town of Dhulia. 

A whole village on the opposite side of the river suddenly di.s- 
appeared. One hundred and fifty-two villages were damaged, and 
property to the value of 16 lakhs was destroyed. Over one thousand 
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1829. “ In 1829, in Nandurbar, for three miles on both the banks of 

the Tapi, the country was flooded. The Land was under water for 
three days, and much of it was injured by a thick deposit of sand 
1837. and gravel". In 1837, in the same flood (29th August) that did 
such damage in Surat, several villages built on the Iowct or yellow 
soil bank of the Tapi were swept away. The destruction of life 
and property was great, and those of the inhabitants that had the 
good fortune to escape were left destitute. As almost all the villages 
on the lower bank suffered and many were entirely swept away, 
the new villages were in several cases built on the black soil of 
1872. the higher bank which had been flooded. In 1872, on Sunday the 
15th September, the districts bordering on the Gima and the Panjhra 
suffered from a severe flood. At Dhulia, on the Panjhra, the rain 
began to fall steadily about noon on Friday the 13th, and continued 
heavily the whole of Saturday and the greater part of Sunday. Before 
Sunday morning the river was in very high flood, sweeping over 
the Agra Road bridge, carrying away the solid stone parapet and 
the whole of the roadway, and in Dhulia destroying 500 houses 
chiefly in the division of the town known as Briggs Peth. A rest 
house close to the bridge, built at a cost of Rs. 2.000 was entirely 
destroyed, and another was much damaged. The village of Deopur 
on the other side of the river entirely disappeared, and one man, 
a Gosavi, was drowned. A telegraph po.st near the bank of the 
river on the Dhulia side, was washed away and communication 
stopped. At seven in the morning the flood was at its highest, 
standing about forty-fi\e feet above the level of the river bed. Mrout 
three hours later it began to fall and by noon most of the water in 
the town had subsided. On the Girna, rain began about midnight 
of the 13th (Friday) and continued till eleven on the night of the 
14th, when a violent hurricane set in. About eleven on the morning 
of the 15th, the Girna began to overflow, and the flood increased 
till about half past nine that night, the water was ten feet higher 
than it had ever been known to rise. Of 152 villages damaged by 
the flood, fifty-six were altogether destroyed. Of the whole number 
fifty were on the Panjhra, thirty two of them in Dhulia, six in Virdel, 
and twelve in Amalner. The remaining 102 were on the Girna, forty 
of them in Pachora, thirty-six in Erandol, and twenty six in Chalis- 
gaon. A vast amount of property both movable and immovable was 
lost. Number of dams, bandharas, and water channels, pats and 
several large ponds watering thousands of fields, were either com¬ 
pletely destroyed or badly damaged. Exclusive of damage to soil, 

^ imperial Gazetteer of India, Provincial Series, Bombay Pre.sidency Vol. T, 
pp. 426-27, 

^ Bom. Govt. Sel. XClll 468. 
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trees, crops, and public works, the flood was calculated to have 
caused a loss of more than Rs. 16,00,000, Besides Bhils and other 
forest tribes 5,493 families were left destitute. For the first five 
or six da\'s, they were supported by private charity, those in and 
around Dhulia receiving some help in the shape of giain from the 
balance of the Khandesh rice fund.^ As reports of distress began 
to come in from different parts of the district, a public meeting vvas 
held at Dhulia, and a relief fund committee formed. Government 
placed at the Collector’s disposal Rs. 20000, Rs. 5,000 to be 
distributed free, and Rs. 15,000, to which a further sum of 
Rs. 1,00,000 was afterwards added, to be given in advances, takavi. 
Private subscriptions amounted to as much as Rs. 35,435. Of this sum 
Rs. 34,895 were distributed among 1492 families, and Rs. 600 were 
spent in charity by the collector and Rs. 69,739 were advanced to 
1164 persons. 

On the 6th July 1875 a sudden local rainfall so svv’elled the 
Arunavati, a tributaiy of the Tapi, that it flooded the town of Shiipur, 
the water in places standing six feet deep, injuring fifty-two houses 
and destroying property of the estimated value of Rs. 32,000. On 
the 5th September 1876, the back water from a heavy flood in the 
Tapi overflowed its tributaries, the Gima, the Anjani, and the 
Arunavati, causing much damage to crops”. 

In 1930, the riv'cr Arunavati was in flood. It affected the town 
of Shii-pur. The damage to property was 5 to 6 lakhs of nipces. 
No loss of human life or cattle was reported but crops were washed 
away. Tlie amount of Rs. 153 as land revenue was remitted to 
agricidturists. 

The Amnavati again rose in high floods on 12th July 1941 when 
its water entered the town of Shirpur and completely submerged 
some of its areas. The water-level rose to a height of 6 feet. The 
com stores, one oil mill and biizar shops were considerably damagi d. 
The total loss caicsed was estimated at Rs. 42,300. Prompt measures 
were taken to remove the com. 

In 1944, the Panjhara and other rivers were heavily flooded and 
affected the Dhulia town and other 94 viUages from Dhulia, Shirpur, 
Sindkheda, Sliahada, Nanduxbar and Sakri talukas. The total 
damage to property was estimated at Rs. 5,87,031. Thirteen human 
lives and 189 cattle were lost. The damage caused to crops in an 
area of 2873 acres was estimated at Rs. 87,577'962 acres of land of 
the value of Rs. 74,207 and 1212 houses were washed away. Other 
moveable property worth Rs. 1>75,722 was also lost. Prompt and 
generous relief was given to the victims both by government and the 
public. The government placed Rs. 50,000 at the disposal of the 
Collector for gratuitous relief and rupees one lakh as tagai loan for the 
affected agriculturi.sts and non-agriculturists for purchasing agricultural 
implements and rebuilding of houses and huts, respectively. Clothing 

1 This was what remained of a former grant by the late Mr. Rustmaji Jamsetji 
Jijibhai of Bombay, for relief of famine. 
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consisting of 5(X) saris, fr4<) diiotis, 945 yards of sl)irtmg.s and 950 
blankets were distributed to the flood affected persons. In Dliulia 
town, mochis residing on the bank of the Panjliara river who lost 
all tlieir belongings, were gi\’e.n Rs. 1..390 for purchase of implements 
und Rs, .'.i.eXX) as loan tor the joint purchase of leather, while a sum 
of Rs. 1,741 was disbursed among other ne^dy and affected persons. 
Clothing worth Rs. 4,10-5 was gi\en to the poor and needy. .An 
amount of Rs, Off was spent on food and other sundry things. The 
Dhulia Municipality also spent Rs. 1,31^ on relief measures. 

On 20th July 1948, Arunavati and other rivers and nalha were 
heavily flooded. Water rushed into the Shiipur town and part of 
the town in low lying are* was submerged in water from 7 to 9 
feet. The floods aftected Shirpur town, Navadne village in Sakri 
lalnka and three \'illages in Sindkheda taluka. In Shirpur town the 
lints of the poor were completely washed away. No loss of human 
life was reported, 60 cattle died of suffocation. In Navadne village 
four persons lost their lives while other damage was estimated at 
Rs. 812. In Bhavude village huts valued at Rs. 874 were washed 
away. In Jogshelu callage, the damage was estimated at Rs. 560. In 
Dondaicha two human lives were lost and three cattle were missing. 
Gratuitous relief amounting to Hs. 5,005 was given to the sufferers. 
Interest free tagai loans were also gi'anted.* 

“ Locusts’ have sometimes visited the district, but never in sufficient 
riumliers to do much harm. In 1869, a large cloud crossed the district 
from north to south, Ixit in 187.3 and 1878 tliey did much injury 
to the late crops. The Khandesh cultivator thinks locusts a visitation 
from God not to be opposed. Except prayers and the gift of a mpee 
placed on the ground in the direction of their fliglit, nothing is done 
to stop them or drive them oft. Parrots and birds do mucli harm 
to the grain crops, and maize and sugarcane fields suHer at night 
from the attacks of jackals and pigs. Rats, as in 1847-48 and 1878-79, 
also sometimes cause much havoc. Birds are scared aw'uy hy watch¬ 
men, and a good close fence is the usual protection against jackals and 
pigs, but no practical remedy for ruts has yet been discovered.” 

Tlie ravages of locusts" caused damage to kharif season of 1901-02, 
lliey again appeared during the year 1902-03 but did little harm. 
They were reported in September and October 1903 and did some 
damage to standing crops. In November they left Khandesh. 
Organised efforts for their desTniotion were begun in March 1904. 
Three Assistant Collec'tors were placed on special duty under the 
Director, Land Records and Agriculture and were guided by Special 
Assistant, Agricultural Dep-artment. TThe Entomologist to the 
Government of India, identified these locusts as acridium succintium. 
Investigations into their life history were conducted and much 

* The account of floods between 1930 and 1948 is based on the information 
supplied by the Collector of Dhulia. 

f Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol XII, Khandesh P. 182. 

- Based on the information supplied by the Collector of Dhulia. 
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valiwWe information was recorded for the first time. In the beginn¬ 
ing of April 1904, locusts were reported from Sholapur and the 
inland talukas of Poona and Belgaum and later tlie swarms increased 
considerably and ex'tended over all tlie district, except tho.se in 
Gujarat. In tlie middle of the same month government directed 
energetic action to lie taken in all districts, where locusts were 
present, to destroy them before eg^s were laid. Various nieetings 
of officials unci villagers were held by the Assistant Collectors at 
tlieir camps and the life history of the Icxaists and methods of their 
destruction were explained. Locusts had entered Surat and rapidh' 
passed on into Khandesh where they entered alwiit the third week 
of April through Nandurbar. By April 30th Khandesh was generally 
infested. After the rains broke, the locusts laid eggs in enormous 
numliers in tlie Konkan along the whole line of the Sabyadri 
and in Khandesh. Hoppers appeared towards the end of July. 
Tliey were chiefly confined to the forest regions where cultivation 
was scanty. They lived in grass lands and attacked the coarse millel.s 
and rice of the forest tribes. The aborigines readily took part in 
measures for the destniction of locmsts and. from tlie rewards granted 
by govemment for this work received compensation for the loss of 
their crops. These rewards amounted to a total of some Iwu lakhs 
of rupees and were paid in some cases by daily wages, in others 
by the weight of locusts or eggs destroyed. In March and April the 
numlier of locusts had largely diminished. They were reported to have 
visited Khandesh and to have damaged sugarcane and garden crops. 
Hoppers in the season of 1904-05 were veiy rare and were confined to 
parts of Khandesh and Ratnagiri. In 1905-06 Icx-usts appeared in 
several districts but in each case caused little damage. In September 
1905 hoppers did sliglit damage in Batnagiri and Khandesh. 

In October locusts appeared in four talukas of West Khandesh, 
In June 1906 small swarms w ere seen in Bijapur, Sholapur and 
Khandesh but caii.sed no damage except in Bijapur w'here it was ixm- 
siderable. The year 1907-08 was fortunate in an ahnost entire freedom 
from the sooutrge of locusts. Tliey did make their appearance 
in isolated parts of Dhulia, Sindkheda, and Shirpur in the West 
Khandesh district but caused no noticeable damage. In the succeeding 
year only the Nandurbar taluka in West Khandesh district W'as 
visited by the locusts and no appreciable damage was sustained. 
It was not until 1912-13 that locusts reappeared in the district. 

In 1942-43, a slight damage was caused to ralji crops of wheat 
in Sindkheda taluka. The grass hopper trouble covered an area 
of about 2,000 acres in ten villages of Sakri taluka and Rs. 500 
were granted to carry out control measures in the affected area of 
the taluka. 

Rats in 1847-48, 1878-79, and in 1901-02 caused much havoc. The 
rat plague of 1878-79 caused considerable damage to crops like wheat, 
cotton, and other garden cnn>s. Rats appearetl again in 1901 02 
and attacked crops. Rewards at the rate of Re. one per 100 rats 
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killed were granted. Difficulty in killing the rats was also 
experienced as they appeared just after the rains and consecjuently 
were able to escape in the grass. Large numbers, however were killed. 
Many were killed in on moonlight nights in the open with sticks or 
nets placed on the ground. Where water was plentiful rats were 
turned out by water being poured down the holes. 

Two remedies, viz., arsenic and squill poisonous mixtures were 
also tried by the Collector. The arsenic mixture at first killed 
a certain number of rats, but they soon learnt to avoid it. The 
squill mixture was totally useles-j. No further records are available 
to suggest the incidence of rat plagues after these years in the 
district. 

The agricultural activities in the di.strict can broadly be divided into 
those which are covered under the aboriginal way of cultivation in 
the hilly areas and other.s which are stuck to plain areas. Formerly 
a crude form of husbandly known as dolhl or kumri, was practised 
on a large scale in the hilly areas of the district. A patch of brush¬ 
wood was cleared by lopping and burning, and immediately after 
the first monsoon showers, ragi and other coarse grains, and some¬ 
times bajri were sown either in regular lines or broadcast. The 
patch of forest land was then abandoned after two or three crops 
had been raised. The system, however is now dying out. The strict 
forest rules introduced during the last few years have greatly reduced 
the area under this fonn of tillage even though it still continues 
to some extent in the dense fore.st areas of the district. Various 
schemes aimed at putting a stop to this form of tillage have been 
introduced in the programme for tribal development and agricultural 
activities have got pivotal importance. The improved methods of 
agriculture which are best suited to the hilly areas, are being pro¬ 
pagated by the specially trained agricultural extension workers in 
the tribal development blocks. This enables the tribals to take to 
settled agricultural life. 

Radical changes could also be witnessed in regard to agriculturists 
on the plains. Most of them have adopted modem agricultural imple¬ 
ments and also the improved methods of cultivation. 

The following is a brief description of the activities undertaken by 
Government and semi-Govemment institutions in this direction 

The agricultural research station at Dhulia wliich has been esta¬ 
blished under the scheme for scientific improvement of cereals, pulses 
and oil-seed crops in Maharashtra is mainly carrying out botanical 
and agronomical research on the principal cereals, pulses and oil¬ 
seeds. It also evolves high yielding strains of the crops. One agri¬ 
cultural officer assisted by an agricultural assistant is in charge of 
the station. 

The work of cotton breeding is done at the cotton breeding sub¬ 
station at Dhulia under the technical guidance of the Cotton Breeder 
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at Jalgaon. The research station is iminly carrying out research on 
the virnar variety of cotton an<l on other hybrid varieties. Recently 
they have introduced Y-1 variety of cotton in the district. One 
agricultural supervisor assisted by an agricultural assistant is in 
charge nf the breeding station. 

The agricultural school established in 1923 at Dhulia also provides 
facility for training in agriculture and its allied activities. There 
is a diploma eour.se of a duration of two years. The school has got 
an agricultural farm of about 158 acres. Besides, the school has 
got a library, a dairy section, piggery section and a mendUawada. 
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A government agricidtural college was established at Dhulia in 
1961-62 aimed at providing advanced agricTiltural training. The total 
land ac<iuired for the college is about 500 acres out of which an 
area of 20-243 hectares (50 acres) is under buildings and proposed 
tarin roads. The remaining area of about 1S2-109 hectares (4.50 
acres) is under cultivation. The college provides for a four year degree 
course in agricultural science. Besides peripatetic training classes 
of three days duration are also organised by the Zilla Parishad under 
the mass training scheme which has been started in the district from 
1965 for imparting training in agriculture to farmers. The shibirs 
or agricultural training classes of the duration of 15 days are also 
conducted at the College. 

The research activities of these institutions in the district are comple¬ 
mented by the agricultural extension workers who disseminate the 
technical information through the audio-visual-aids, and also by 
organi.sing the village leaders training camps, demonstrations and 
training classes of various durations and by arranging fanners’ tours. 


Vf 4667—29 
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TfIK CRAl'TS AND INDUSTRIES IN TIUS DISTRICT RTC Very old. The 
old Gazetteer of Khandesh District (1880) has to say the following 
about them.— 

“Khandesh crafts and industries are of local consequence only. 
The cliief are in mineral substances, working in gold, silver, 
brass, iron, stone, eartli, clay and lime; in vegetable products, 
woodcutting and cai'pentry, sugar and catechu making, distilling, 
oil-pressing, and spinning, weaving, dyeing, and printing cotton 
cloth ; in animal products, the making of lac and clarified butter, 
the weaving of silk and wool, butcher’s work, and the making 
and working of leather.” 
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An idea of the industries existing in the early decades of this 
century could be had from the following statement. 


by 1916 there svere 52 factories working in West Khandesh 
district. The location and nature of these factories in the district 
as well as the number of operatives employed therein are given 
in the following statement* 




Factory 



No. 

Kind 


Dhulia 

17 

Ginning and Pressing 

2,427 

Shirud 

1 

Ginning 

60 

Sitidkheda 

3 

Ginning and Pressing 

4,340 

Nardaaa 

3 

Do. 

2,114 

Dondaicha 

. 5 

Do. 

18,720 

Sli'irpur 

2 

Do. 

193 

Warwade 

4 

Do. 

290 

Aiande Budruk 

1 

Ginning 

37 

Shahada 

4 

Ginning and Pressing 

234 

Prakashe 

1 

Ginning 

52 

Nandurbar 

8 

Ginning and Pressing 

727 

Nawapur 

3 

Do. 

176 

»Adopted frpm the 

Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, 

Part-XU-B Khandesh 


{East O'ld tVejfland Mewas Estatrs. p. 58. 
Vf 4667—29fl 
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The development of industries is a sine qua non for economic 
growtli of a region. How'ever, it depends on the presence of a 
number of factors, such as, labour, capital, availability of raw 
materials, electricity and water supply at cheap rates, and a net¬ 
work of transport and communications. 

Dhulia district is predominantly an agricultural tract and cannot 
be regarded as an industrialised district of the State. The industrial 
complex of the district is purely of a local nature. 

In recent years, however, there have been efforts to boost up the 
industrial development of the district. The State Government is 
extending numerous facilities and granting concessions to start new 
industries. In 1962-63 the government had distributed loans 
through Zilla Parishad, Directorate of Industries and Maharashtra 
•State Finance Corporation to the tune of Rs. 1,20,900. The number 
of factories in the year was 224 and they employed about 9,244 
persons. As per the Annual Survey of Industries (1966), there were 
231 registered factories which provided employment to 4,7.52 workers. 
Productive capital of the factories was Rs. 1,75,17,000; gross output 
Rs. 9,10,09,000 and value added on manufacture Rs. 62,98,000. 

The establishment of industrial e.state at Dhulia and the industrial 
co-operatives in the district will go a long way in developing the 
industrial economy of the district. 

The District Statistical Abstracts of Dhulia for 1962-63 and 1963- 
64 give the names of the following small-scale industries which 
have great scope for develoi>ment in the district. They are : making 
of agricultural inrplements, milking of straw-boards, hard-boards, and 
cardboards, extraction of cotton seed oil, preparation of manure from 
groundnut cake, conducting of saw-mill and making of furnitui'e, 
wood seasoning, flaying of leather, making of foot wears, etc. 

The following two tables give the number of persons employed 
in different industries according to 1951 and 1961 Census returns. 


TABLE No. I 


Number of Economically Acrivc (i.e. Self Sueportinc) 
Persons Engaced in Industries in Dhulia Districtt, 1951 


Classification of industries 

Employers 

F.raployecs 

Independent 

workers 


Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males Females 

All Industries and services. 

5,776 

975 

22,961 

1,785 

33,050 4,670 

Primary industries not else- 

where specified 

201 

18 

736 

57 

1,599 271 

Stock raising 

120 

10 

425 

37 

912 102 

Rearing of small animals and 

, , 


2 


1 1 

insects 

Plantation industries 

18 


5 


85 5 

Forestry and collection of 
products not elsewhere 

specified 

48 

1 

297 

10 

326 122 
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Employers Employees workers 

Classification of Industries-— —-- ---^-— 

Males Females Males Females Males Females 


Hunting (including trapping 
and game propagation) 

7 

•• 

1 

6 

62 

7 

Fishing 

8 

7 

6 

4 

213 

34 

Mining and Quarrying 

1 

. . 

9 

1 

223 

9 

Coal mining 




•• 


•• 

Crude pctiolcuni and natarul 
gas 



. . 



. . 

Stone quarrying, clay and 
sandpits ., 

. 

•• 

9 

1 

223 

9 

Processing and Manufacture — 
Foodstuffs^ Textile, Leather 
and Products thereoj 

1,132 

691 

3,496 

284 

5,555 

596 

Food industries otherwise un¬ 
classified 

63 

8 

36 

7 

377 

37 

Grains and pulses 

118 

3 

213 

15 

102 

26 

Sugar industries 

. . 


6 

• • 

25 

1 

Beverages 

12 

1 

45 

1 

14 

•• 

Tobacco 

182 

110 

224 

21 

389 

60 

Cotton Textiles 

Wearing apparel (except foot¬ 
wear) and made up textile 

goods 

89 

299 

2,253 

173 

1,323 

233 

257 

148 

142 

12 

1,459 

67 

Textile industries otherwise 

Li iclassified .. 

1 

.. 

6 


62 


Leatiicr products and footwear 

85 

11 

102 

3 

1,144 

85 

Processing and Manufacture- 
Chemicals and Products there¬ 
at- 

119 

14 

242 

3 

1,274 

15 

Manufacture of metal 

products otherwise un¬ 
classified— 

91 

13 

136 

3 

1,074 

14 

NGU-ferrous metals (basic 
manufacture) 

. . 

. , 





Transport equipment 

20 


70 


112 

1 

Electrical machinery appara¬ 
tus. appliances and supplies 

* 

. , 





Machinery (other than elect¬ 
rical machinery) including 
engineering workshop 

3 

1 

11 


16 
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Independent 

Employers Employees vorkei^ 


Classification of Industries - 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Basic industrial chemicals .. 

2 


1 


2 


Manufacture of chemical 
products otherwise un¬ 
classified 

3 

.. 

24 


70 

. ■ 

Processin/f aivl Manufai tiiriti" 
not elsewhere specifittl. 

697 

59 

783 

31 

4,468 

262 

Manufacturing Industries 

otherwise unclassified 

144 

3 

66 

2 

859 

6 

Products of petroleum and 
coal. 

-■ 


•• 




Bricks, tiles and other pro¬ 
ducts, structural clay 

39 

3 

46 

4 

49 

6 

Non-metallic mineral products 

83 

36 

83 

8 

496 

58 

Rubber products 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


Wood and wood products other 
than furniture and fixtures. 

383 

16 

502 

13 

3,027 

191 

Furniture and fixtures 

2 

•• 

4 

•• 

33 


Paper and paper products 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

•• 

Printing and allied industries.. 

46 

1 

82 

4 

3 

•• 

Construction and utilities .. 

144 

4 

695 

227 

1.717 

236 

Construction and maintenance 
of works otherwise unclassi¬ 
fied. 

•• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

» • 

Construclion and maintenance, 
buildings. 

140 

4 

402 

85 

1,632 

231 

Construction and maintenance, 
roads, bridges and other 
transport works. 

• • 

• • 

34 

2 

1 


Works and services, electric 
power and gas. 

•• 

•• 

55 

• • 

5 


Works and services, domestic 
and industrial water supply. 

1 

•• 

33 

2 

16 


Sanitary works and services 
including scavengers. 

1 

•• 

113 

138 

1 

5 

Metal mining except iron ore 
mining. 

•• 






Vegetable oil and dairy products 

325 

111 

469 

52 

660 

87 

Cement, cement pipes, other 
cement products. 


•• 




1 
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TABLE No. 2 

Industrial Classification by Sex and Divisions 

Major Groups of Persons at Work other than cultivation in 
Dhuija Districi’ in 1961 



Workers at House¬ 
hold Industry 

Workers in Non- 
Household Industry etc. 


Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Division O 





Agricuhurs, live-stock, forestry, etc. 

Field produce and plantation crops 

, * 

, , 

238 

43 

Plantation crops 



15 


Forestry and logging 

. . 

1 

1,081 

565 

Fishing 

, . 

. . 

352 

59 

Livestock and hunting 

2,697 

880 

4,894 

670 

Division I 

Mining and quarrying 

-• 


347 

214 

Division 2 and 3 

Manufacturing — 

Foodstuffs 

713 

524 

2,239 

254 

Beverages 

16 

1 

113 

I 

Tobacco products 

149 

35 

722 

270 

Textile-cotton 

1,671 

2,193 

4,679 

697 

Textile-juto 

85 

123 

7 

7 

Textile-wool 

98 

138 

, » 

1 

Textile-silk 

♦ « 

, , 

2 


Textile-miscellaneous 

2,.310 

471 

1,619 

81 

Manufacture of wood and wooden 

3,837 

1,231 

1.252 

104 

products. 

Paper and ixiper products 

9 

12 

30 

8 

Printing and publishing 

5 


189 

3 

Leather and leather products 

1,122 

148 

545 

24 

Rubber, petroleum and coal products 

1 

. . 

10 


Chemicals, and chemical products 

30 

6 

69 

4 

Non-Metallic products otlier than pctro- 

845 

757 

367 

157. 

Icum and coal. 

Basic inetals and their products except 

1,189 

170 

623 

23 

machinery and transport. 

Machinery (all kinds other tlian trans- 

2 


49 


port) and electrical equipments. 

Transport equipment 

238 

1 

691 

1 

Miscellaneous manufacturing 

Industries. 

840 

2.0 

695 

7 
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Industries. 

Workers at House- 

Worker? in Non- 

INTRODOCTION. r j 

industry 

hold Industry Household Industry etc. 

Males Females Males Females 

Diviiion 4 

Construction 

. . » • 

3,643 

629 

Division 5 

Electricity and gas 


204 

3 

Water supply and sanitary services 

.. 

62 


Division 6 

Trade and Commerce 

Wholesale trade 

.. 

1,740 

116 

Retail trade 

.. 

14,570 

3,038 

Trade and commerce miscellaneous 

.. 

458 

14 

Division 7 

Transport, Storage and Coinmunications- 
Transport 

— 

5,396 

167 

Storage and Warehousing 


18 

2 

Communications 

.. 

425 

4 

Division S 

Services— 

Public Services 

• • 

8,033 

476 

Educational and scient ific services 

. . • • 

4,805 

820 

Medical and health services 

. . . . 

820 

240 

Religious and welfare services 


1,107 

175 

Legal scrviee,' 


177 

•• 

Business services 

- * 

656 

2 

Community services and trade and 

. • » • 

713 

1? 

labour associations. 

Recreation services 


516 

24 

Personal services 


5,417 

1,683 

Services (not elsewhere classified). 

.. 

5,937 

3,013 

Division 9 

Activities unspecified and not 

. . 

9 



adequately described. 

An attempt is made in the following pages to give the nature 
of the industrial development in the district. The description 
covers large and small industries and cottage industries in the 
district and contains a general description of their location, number 
of factories, capital investment, employment of labour, production 
and marketing, etc. The progress of the trade union movement in 
the district is also detailed. 
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Section I—Large and Small Indusitiies 

As late as 1950 no place in the district was supplied with clectri- 
(uty except Dhiilia town which was electrified in 1929. In 1950, 
two more towns were supplied with electricity. In the early 
fiftie.s many electric supply companies were started which increased 
the scope of electrification. By 196.3, six places viz. Dhulia, Nandur- 
l>ar, Khandbara, Shirpur, Shahada, Dondaieha had been electrified.® 
The total population of the electrified places was 13-23 per cent of 
the total jiopulation of the district. 


The following statement from the District Statistical Abstract sho>vs 
the amount of electrical energy generated, purchased and consumed 


in the district 

Taiukd 

iti 1962-63 

and 1963-64. 





Year 

Total 

Flectricily 

i.»cner;ticj 

OomCsilc 

c«»nsunip- 

lion 

Commer- 

and small 
power 

lndu''fri:»i 

Power 

Puldic 

lighiing 

OUicr 

purpitsc.'i 

Dhulia 


4.XX2 

l,4'»7 

485 

1.62 5 

340 

2‘>1 


19fi3.r,4 . 

5.«93 

1,599 

481 

1.X07 

0.39 

2 77 

NaoJufhar 


807 

258 

269 

(9 

95 

41 


I’JO-i.f-a .. 

835 

26» 

265 

14 

90 

68 

SIlirpur 

. W6:.A.3 .. 

74'^ 

154 

M 

ST 

37 

40 


1963-64 

355 

(57 

7 

54 

34 

37 

Oonla<cha 

,. 1‘>63-6,3 .. 


76 

10 

20 

43 

54 


lOC.3.<i4 

344 

96 

5 

24 

38 

34 

Khii'iahara 

,, (962-1).'* .. 

30 

4 

4 

1.3 

52 

2 


196.3-64 .. 

34 

3 


19 

21 

2 

Shahada 

. 196:-h,3 .. 








1963-64 .. 

4S 

6 

IS 


(8 

1 

Distfici—Tol*l 

,, t96:-63 .. 

6,.364 

1,969 

779 

1,734 

557 

428 


196.3-64 .. 

7,409 

2.12« 

775 

1,918 

840 

4IV 


The Statement shows that only the town of Dhulia uses electricity 
for industrial purposes. The complete absence of rural elec-trilication 
is a point worthy of note as it .shows the urban bias of electricity 
development. 

Most of the district is covered by Deccan trap and only small 
deposits of plei.stocene are found in the district. No mineral deposits 
of an\- importance arc found in the district. Hence, mining activities 
are restricted to only quarrying of stom-s, clay, i.'tc. 

Tlie Census of 1961 reports 561 workers in this industry. Of 
these, males and females were 347 and 214 respectively. The chief 
stone workers arc Putbarixits, BcUlars and Khauclars. Of th<>se 
Beldars and Kha)idars are quarrxinen. The Patliarvats usually dress 
the stone. They usually work for eight to ten hours a day. 

The cotton textile industry is an old industry of Dliulia district as 
could be seen from the following e.xtraot. 


*By March 1972. all towns (7) and 468 villages covering a population of 
9,51,923 in the district were electrified. The total consumption of electricity 
was 3.',414.00C KWH of which 12.150,000 KWH was for acricultural and 
12,216,000 KWH for industrial u.se in 1971-72. 
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CHAPTER 5, “ Steam spinning, weaving, ginning and cotton-pressing, have 

__ ^ lieen introduced into Khaiidesli within the last twenty vears.. 

Industries. ' 

Larof, and Smail fotlon most used is the long stapled Khandeshi, Hinganghat and 
Indusiries. Dharwar. There is also a demand for the short stapled Varhadi. But 
Cotton Textile, as in Khandesli, the grewth of the Varhadi is as much as possible 
discouraged, the local supply has to be supplemented by imports from 
Indore, Jabalpur and Gardevada. About 5,000 pounds of yarn are 
made a day, the wholesale price varying from £. 12 to £, 14 (Ks. 120— 
Ks, 140) a bale. Most of tlie outturn is used locally, bought by local 
dealers, and distribut(,‘d f>\ cr the chief market towns and used by tlie 
handloom weavers. A gtmd deal is worked into cloth, the citief 
varieties of cloth being sheets, tovvels, sail cloth and coarse cloth 
of every sort, which .sells wholesale at Is. (8 annas) a pound. Almost 
the whole of it is bought by local dealers and sold in Kliandesh, 
Berar and the Nizam’s dominions. It is chiefly used by the poorer 
classes for shirts and waistcloths. They also make cotton rope and 
twine for use in the mill.”' 

At present there is one textile mill in the district. It is fairly large 
with a capital investment of Rs. 22,16,594, working capital to the tune 
of Rs. 1,38,55,230 and stock-in-trade worth Rs. 56,50,522. Machines 
and appliances used by the factory are looms, spindles, warping and 
spinning and sizing machines and oil engines. The whole machinery 
was valued at Rs. 12,71,629. There were as many as 47,000 spindles 
and 1034 looms working double shift in 1963. The main raw- 
materials for textile industry are cotton yarn of different counts, 
colours and chemicals. Cotton yam is purchased in local market and 
also imported from the Gujarat state. The purchase of cotton alone 
accounted for Rs. 1,07,74,496 in 1963. The chemicals purchased were, 
valued at Rs. 17,59,937. Besides, ctral rc(|uired for the generation 
of power accounted for Rs. 13,20,797. 

The factory undertakes manufacture of dhotis, saris, long cloth, 
shirting, coating, chaddars, mattress cloth and yarn. The total produc¬ 
tion of cloth in 1963 was 2,80.55,281 yards valued at Rs. 2,14,47 .524. 
The total yarn produced in the same year was 1,25,000 kilogi'ams. 
The finished products i.c. cloth and yarn had a x'ery wide rnai-ket 
and was in demand from \ arions places in Maharashtra, Rajasthan, 
Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa, 
Punjalr and the West Bengal. Of the total produce, about 8 per cent, 
was sent to foreign countries. 

The total number of persons employed was 3,003 in 1963 of which 
2,527 were skilled and 476 were unskilled. Female w orkers were found 
employed in departments like warping, winding etc. The wage bill 
for the year 1962-63 amounted to Rs. 51,89,462. In addition, salaries 
of office and managerial staff accounted for Rs. 5,39,433. 

1. (Kliandesh Gazetteer, 1880) The industry used to operate on a very small 
scale and it was only during this century that .a large scale unit came to be 
established in 02.1. That was the New Pralap Spinning and Weaving Mills, 
Dhiilia. 
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In 1880 besides the spinning and weaving mill, there were eleven 
steam factories in Khandesh, three of them ginning factories and eight 
presses. {Khandesh Gazetteer, 1880) 

The position of presses and ginning factories was as under 
in 1880 

“Of the eight steam cotton presses, seven are in Jalgaon and one 
in Dhulia. In the Jalgaon presses, the pressing charge is 5 s, 
(Rs. 2 as. 12) a bale, witli an additional 3 d. (2 annas) for carriage. 
In 1879-80, 91,614 bales against 16,624 in 1871-72 are reported to 
have been pressed. The size of the bale is four fet't one inch long, 
one foot six inches high, and one foot five inches wide. During 
Januars', February, March, and April, when cotton comes forward 
in large quantities, the presses are at work night and day, the men 
being paid from 3d. to 5^d. (2—3^ annas) on each bale pressed, 
and dividing the amount among themselves. Sometimes the pre.sses 
work for a few hours a day only. They have no fixed hours and 

their working time depends upon the stock of cotton. 

During the busy season the pressmen, who are chiefly Marathas 
and Musalmans, eani from .£ 1 10s. to .£ 2 10 s. (Rs. 15 —Rs. 25) 
a month. Tin; carriers are Deccan Marathas. They ai'e p;iid 
from 10s. to £ 1 1.0 s. (Rs- 5 — Rs. 15) every hundred bales accord¬ 
ing to the distance from the factory to the station.” (Khandesh 
Gazetteer, 1880) 

With a large-scale prodrrction of cotton providing ample raw 
material, the ginning and pressing industry has acquired a significant 
place in the industrial set-up of the district. In 1961, there were 
26 ginning and pressing factories registered under the Factories Act. 

The industry was mainly located at Dhulia, Dondaicha, Nandurbar, 
Shahada and Shirpur. The aggregate fixed capital of fi\e rrnits came 
to Rs. 7,95,000 giving a per unit average of Rs. 1,59,(KK). The; total 
working capital of these five units amounted to Rs. 1,33,500. 

This industry is largely seasonal in nature. The maximum and 
nrinimum number of working days were 200 and 65 re.spectivcly. On 
an average each unit worked for 124 days in a year. 

Of the seven factories surveyed, four .had employed 249 persons 
with a total wage bill of Rs. 1,30,000. The labour force comprised 
engineers, engine drivers, boiler attendants, firemen, roll-cutters and 
ginmen. 

The Socio-Economic Review and District Statistical Abstract of 
Dhulia district for the year 1961-62 (publi.shed by the Bureau of 
Economics and Statistics, Govemment of Maharashtra) places the 
figure of average daily employimait in the industry at 3,055 for 1960 
and 2,873 for 1961. 

The products of the industry were marketed especially at Bombay 
and to some extent in other cloth-producing centres in Maharashtra. 
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Oil Industry. 


The machinery required for ginning and pressing consisted of oil 
engines, boilers, single or double roller gins, high or low pressure 
presses, drilling machines and cotton operators. Electricity was used 
mainly as fuel besides diesel oil, ground-nut oil, coal and wood. 

Dhulia district is a leading groundnut producing area. Fhe culti- 
A'ation of ground-nut is highly conctmtrated over a wide range of area. 
The total area under ground-nut cultivation in 1962-63 was 322,100 
acres and the total out-turn was (S.5,200 tons. Dhulia district is there¬ 
fore said to be the granary of ground-nut. Consequently, oil industry 
has become important in the district economy. The industry is 
widely diffused over the whole of the district. Even a century ago, 
Dliulia had its leading position in the production of oil which could 
be seen from the following paragraph from the old Khandeali 
Gazetteer published in 1880 

“ Oil pressing is an important industry giving employment to about 
2.000 Ilindii and Mnsahnan families. The chief oil seeds are 
sesamuin, grown mostly in rains, and linseed, a cold weather crop. 
Oil is also pressed from castor seeds, earth nuts, and cocoanuts. The 
oil-prcsser generally buys the seed from tlie cultivator. He sells part 
of the oil to the people of the village, and sends the rest in large 
leather jars to the clrief district trade centres. Tire mill is kept in 
one of the rooms of oil-presser’s house and is worked by a blind¬ 
fold bullock driven round and round in very small circles. The mill 
is rough and clumsy, allowing so much vegetable matter and dirt to 
mix with the oil that it quickly becomes rancid. Of the different 
kinds of oil, sesamum and cocoanut are used chiefly for cooking and 
linseed and castor oil for burning. Of late, the profits of local oil- 
pressers have been much reduced by competition from Malwa and 
the Nizam’s territories, and from growing use of Kerosene which 
is brought by rail in considerable quantities and is now used in many 
Kimbi huuselKilds in the district. On market days the oil-man's wife 
generally takes some oil to sell in the neighbouring towns. The craft 
is said to be at present so depressed that its members are taking to 
otliLT employments. The axcrage price of oil is from 21 d. to 4^ d. 
(TV —3 annas) a pound.” 

For years, therefore, the production of oil was carried on with 
the help of antiquated " ghatm ” and on a smaller scale, so as to cater 
to the local needs. In recent years, however, there has been a grow¬ 
ing tendency to use the most modern methods of production for oil 
extraction, Tliis has helped in saving time, energy and money and 
to carry on production on a large scale. Recently, “Nutan Ghanis" 
have been introduced by the oilmen who are encouraged by the 
Government by means of loans and subsidies. There were as many 
as 29 oil mills in the district in 1961 located at Dhulia, Dondaieba, 
Shirpur and .Shahada. The rest were at Nandurbar, Nardhana and 

*Area under this crop was 1.09,975 hectares and out-turn 80,600 metric tonnes 
in 1970-71. 
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Sakri. Most of the units were seasonal. Some of them also under¬ 
took the work of ginning and pressing side by side with the extraction 
of oil. Out of 23 units surveyed, 21 units had employed 455 persons 
as workers. A worker was paid from Rs. 2-50 to Rs. 3 per day. 

The total investment of the units surveyed amounted to 
Rs. .30,25,174. The average working capital was of the order of 
Rs. 37,920. The machinery of an oil mill comprises a decorticator for 
dehu.sking, an expeller for crushing the seeds, filter or filter pump 
for oil purification and electric motor for the generation of electric 
power. The inve.stment in machinery varies from unit to unit depend¬ 
ing on the si/e as well as the capacity of the unit. 

Bato materials.—Gioiind-nut is the major raw material required for 
an oil-mill. In Dhulia, being a leading groundnut producing area, it 
is available in abundanc-e. However, sesamum and castor are, to some 
extent, imported from neighbouring districts. The value of the total 
purchase of raw materials exceeded more than Rs. 2 crores in tlie 
jear 1963-64. 

Markets.—The oil extracted in the district, besides being sold in 
the local markets, has wide demand from Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh and Bihar. Continuous demand from a wide range of area, 
availability of cheap and locally-produced raw materials and hand¬ 
some returns, have led to an extensive growth of this indust)’)' which 
augurs well for the future. 

There has been a considerable development of saw milling in 
recent years. This could be attributed to the availability of abundant 
supply of wood from the forests of Akrani Mahal, Navapur, Akkal- 
kuwa, Shirpur, Sakri, Nandurbar and Shahada talukas. Important 
varieties of wood such as teak, sadada, khair and shisam are also 
obtained. 

Almost all the factories (four in number) .surveyed were esta¬ 
blished after 1954. The aggregate amount of fi.xed capital of the 
reporting units was about Rs. 75,000 as against the working capital 
of Rs. 2,10,000. The value of machinery varied from unit to unit 
but in no case exceeded beyond Rs.. 12,000. Almost all the reporting 
units were located at Dhulia and were situated in rented premises, 
the rent varying from Rs. 50 to Rs. 110. Electric power was used by 
all the units, the electric charges varying from unit to unit from 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 225 per month. 

The main raw material was wood. The total purchase of wood 
by the units surveyed amounted to Rs. 200,000. There were 32 
persons employed in the industry of whom 20 were skilled. 

The finished products of the industry were sawn timber and 
timber waste for which there was sufficient demand in the local 
markets. However, a part of it was sent to Bombay, Poona and to 
adjoining markets. 
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Bidi-making. 


TIktc were four factories in 1961 wliicli undertook parching of 
grains and preparation of dal. Of these, three were located at 
Nandnrbar and one at Dondaicha. Urey provided employment to 
100 persons and were seasonal. 

The aggregate fixed capital of the reporting factories was of the 
order of Its. 2,17,400 as against the working capital of Ks. 5,15,000. 
(hndc oil and lubricating oil were u.sed a.s fuel. They cost appro.xi- 
niately Us. 20,000 per year. 

The; niachinery used comprised grinding stones, rollers, elevators 
and fillers. Crushers and hullers were used for polishing and husking 
rite or for crushing pulses. Where flouring was undertaken, invest- 
incnt in the factory was found to be more. 

The raw' materials rcrpiircd w'crc rice, tiir dal and gram dal. The 
total raw material rc((uiremenls of the reporting factories were 
valued at Rs. 5,15,000 in 1963-64. 

The units hardly faced any difficulties for marketing their 
products since there was a good demand for the products in the 
local markets. 

There were ele\en bidi-making factories mainly located at Dhulia 
in the district in 1964 providing employment to fXX) ptusons. 

All the reporting factories worked throiigliout tlie year, tliough not 
abvays in full sw'ing. Tliey employed .306 persons and paid approxi¬ 
mately Us. 2,46,200 as wages in 1963-64. Of tliese units, one had 
invested Us. 2,98,889 in fixed capital as against Rs, 1,95,269 in 
W'orking capital. The total purchase of raw materials amounted to 
Us, 5,72,261. 

The entire w'ork wais carried on Iry liaiid without any aid of 
machinei-y. The tools required w'cre simple such as brick furnace, 
mt»tal trays for heating tobacco, a pair of scissors and a knife. The 
process of baking bidis requiriTl 12 hours after wbieb they 
were packed and sent to different destinations. Tobacco, tembhumi 
leaves were the only raw materials required for this industry, 
'robacco of different (pialities was broxigbt from Kolhapur, Nipani 
and tembhumi lea\'es were available in plenty from the forests of 
the district. Packing paper and labels were brought frinii Bombay. 
The quantity of tobacco required for 1,000 bidis varied between 
349-91 and 524-87 gm. (30 and 45 tolas). 

The wage position of the workers was, however, not very satis¬ 
factory. The minimum wage-rates paid per 1,000 bidis were Rs. 1-62 
and Rs. 1-36 in case of male and female workers, respectively. 

The bidis were marketed in the adjoining districts imd were in 
good demand. 
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SlCTIONT II— CoiTACK INDUSTRIES 


CHAPTER 5. 


Cottage, industries arc very important as a source of employment 
to the thousands of unemployed or underemployed artisans. This 
is particularly so in the rural area. Among the cottage industries in 
the district, handloom weaving is more important as it provides 
employment to a considerable numher of persons in the urban as 
well as rural areas. 


Industries. 

Cottage 

Industries, 

Handloom 

Weaving. 


India had a rich tradition in textiles and her handicrafts were 
known far beyond tlte border’s in the past. 

The following was the position of the handloom weaving 
in 1880:- 

“ Cotton handloom weaving lias gained by the fall in the cost Weaving. 

of yarn, and though the competition of European and country 
steam-woven goods has greatly reduced prices, the industry is 
still of considerable importance. The weavtas are partly Hindus 
and partly Miisalmans of the Momin class. The Hindus belong 
chiefly to the Khatri, Sali and Koshti castes. They are found in 
small mnnhers in most snb-divisional towns, and in greatest 
strength in JDliulia, Kasoda, Dharangaon, Parola, Erandol, Savda, 

Fuizpur, Varangaon, Pimprala, Nasirabad and Jalgaon. Though 
many of them are small capitalists, handloom weavers are gene¬ 
rally employed by men of capitid, most of them Vanis and some 
Bohoras and Khatris, who supply them with yarn chiefly spun in 
local and Bomliay steam mills. They are paid on an average 
from 3d to 9d. (2-6 annas) a day. Both men and women 

weave.The cloth is taken by the master weaver wlio 

adv'anced the yarn, distributed by him through the chief trade 
centres, fairs, and weekly markets. It is estimated that about 
nine-lentlis is consumed in the district, and rest, sold and resold 
at markets and fairs, finds its way over the Ajanta pass in bullock 
carts to Berar and the Nizam’s dominions, or by rail to Bombay 
and the Central Provinces. The chief handwoven cloth goods 
are women’s robes (lugchis), from Erandol, Dharangaon, Parola, 

Cliopda, Pimprala, Nasirabad, Faizpur, Savda, Varangaon and 
Jalgaon; floor cloths Hajarns), cotton sheets (pasodi), stamped 
dirty-red coverlets (phadkis) smaller sheets and cushions 
(tasbakti) from Nandurbar, Sbahada, Barsi, Betavad, Sindkheda, 

Chopda, Jalgaon, Jamner, Faizpur and Chinaval ; long white 
floor cloths jorcs, cot tape (iwuar), bullock cloths { jhuhi), from 
Nandurbar, Shahada, Barsi, Kansi and Kasoda; and coarse cloth 
(khadi) from Jamner, Savda, Faizpur, Jamti, and Chopda.” 

Indian handicrafts were at their zenith during and after the 
Moghal period. Especially hand-woven cloth was famous for its 
superfine quality and texture. 

With the advent of the British regime the Indian handicrafts, 
touched their lowest ebb. The Britishers exploited the Indian 
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markets by pushing industrialised cloth at competitive rates, Conse- 
(luently Indian handloom industry was hard pressed and declined to 
a considerable extent. 

To-day handloom industry is the major cottage industry in the 
district, A majority of the weavers were rnomins from Muslim 
comiminity. Machine-spun yarn was used for weaving cloth. 
Country blankets were wos’cn by dhangars in the distric"t. How- 
c.'ver, many difficulties were faced by the industry in respect of 
raw-materials, finance, marketing of the product etc. during the 
subsequent years. 

By the end of 1964, there were 4120 handlooms in the district 
most of which were located at Dhulia and Shahada. The Census 
Handbook, Dhulia district 1961, records, 4094 persons as employed 
in the handloom industry. In the interest of proper growth of cottage 
industries the Government encouraged the formation of co-operative 
societies of the artisans. Accordingly a nmnber of ar-operative 
societies of handloom weavers were fonned. Steps were taken by 
the Government to organise such societies by giving thenn every 
possible aid in money and in kind. 

Before the implementation of tlie Handloom Development 
Scheme, there were only four primary co-operative Handloom 
Societies. But they were stagnant. The economic position of the 
handloom weavers had s'cry much deteriorated. They had to face 
the competition from mill and powerloom products. They also 
suffered for want t)f capital and marketing facilities. However, 
after the introduction of the flandloom Development Scheme, the 
working of the old societies was revived. The Government itself 
promised many facilities to the handloom indu.stry right from the 
contribution to the .share capital to the sale of the products. Number 
of handloom weavers came forward to take the benefit of the 
scheme. 

There were 18 weavers co-operative societies with a total mem¬ 
bership of 1403 in the district in 1964. They po.ssessed 1482 hand 
looms of which 731 were actually put to use. Out of 18 societies, 
four were not working. Only three societies vVere in rural areas. 
There were 3,.500 and 250 handlooms at Dhulia and Shahada 
respectively. 

The main sources of finance of a co-opc-rative society are, 
(1) capital raised by the society itself (2) Government loans out 
of the cess funds and (3) Reserve Bank of India's scheme of 
financial assistance through District Central Co-operative Bank. 
By 1962-63, the aggregate capital raised by all the handloom 
societies in the district amounted to Rs. 1,35,030. The credit 
sanctioned by the Dhulia District Central Co-operative Bank was 
to the tune of Rs. 1,45,000. The loans sanctioned by the bank are 
guaranteed by the Government. 
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The products of handloom weavers are placed in the market 
tlirough Industrial Co-operative Association, prominent weavers or 
through their association and Gujars. Co-opiirative societies get 
loans from the Apex institution for marketing the products of 
tlieir membcTs. They also employ hawkers and salesmen. The 
total sale of the handloom products effected in 1962-63 amounted 
to Rs. 19,62,420. Some of the weavers give their products to Adtyas 
in return for the yam received from them. 

To increase the sale of handloom fabrics and to secure a larger 
market for them. Government grants rebate to societies on the sale of 
handloom cloth. A handloom sales depot at a taluka place gets 
a rebate of R.s. 2,500 every year for the first four years and of 
Rs. 3,600 if the depot is situated at other towns. 

Besides dyes, chemicals and thread, the most essential raw^ 
material r«iuired by the handloom industry is yam. The Sholapur 
Federal Association which has its branches in almost all the districts 
of Maharashtra supplies yam at a rate lower than the market rate. 
However, the svipply of yam by tlie aforesaid institution was found 
to be inadequate. As a result, societies still experience hardships 
in getting the yam in required quantities and of a specific quality. In 
the year 1962-63, while the aggregate demand for yam for a period 
of one month stood at 113 bales, the total supply by the said in.stitu- 
tion during eight months amoimted only to 115 bales. The value of 
yarn supplied was Rs. 9,59,036 in 1962-63. 

The handloom sociodcs in the district are engaged mainly in the 
production of saries of 26, 32 and 40 counts. Recently, with the 
government encouragement, tliey have started producing siuies of 
higli counts i.c- 60 and 80. The value of total production was of the 
order of Rs. 15,79,987 in 1962-63. 

The system of payment of wages in handloom industry depends 
upon the preliminary processes, the number of counts and texture of 
tlie cloth the weaver is supposed to deal with. A weaver gets, on 
an average from Rs. 2 to Rs. 7 daily. The following are the wage 
rates quoted for different coimts of saries. 


Count With design Plain 

_ (Rs.) _(RS.) 


26X26 

• • 

— 

0*75 to Re. 1 

40X40 

• . 

3 to 3-50 

2-50 to Rs. 3 

60X60 


5 to 5-50 

400 

80X80 

• . 

6-50 to 7-00 

500 


The total amount of wages paid to the handloom weavers in die 
district was Rs. 1,34,823 in 1962-63. 

Dhulia and Shahada were the two centres where most of the power- 
looms were to be found. Most of the powerlooms were in the posses¬ 
sion of Momins from Muslim community. 
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Powerlooms require the same raw-materials as used by handlocMn 
weavers. The essential raw-materials like yam and dyes are brou^t 
from Bombay. Many a time they are supplied by the middlemen in 
exchange for the finished products. Each powerloom turns out on 
an average 5 to 6 pieces per day. Though the labour charges for 
handloom and powerloom are invariably the same, a weaver on 
powerloom earns much more than a handloom weaver. 

In 1962-63 tliere were 3000 powcrloi>ms working in Dhulia town 
alone of which 155 were under tlie co-operative fold. There were 
6 powerloom weavers’ co-operative societies with a total membership 
of 155 and with a share capital and reserve fund of R.s. 96300 and 
Ks. 381 respectively. 

The Dhulia District Central Co-operative Bank has granted loans 
to these .societies to the tunc of Rs. 1,15,094. The value of total 
production amounted to Rs. 3,57,951 and the sales to Rs. 4,18,556. 

The Khandesh Gazetteer (1880) gives the following account on 
blanket weaving in the district 

“Blanket-weaving, is almost the only woollen inanufaclure. It 
is carried on all over the district, but t^efly in Dhulia, Nasirabad, 
Jamner, Amalner, and Virdel. The weavers are almost all of the 
Dhangar caste. Sheep are generally sheared twice a year, in March 
and in November. The wool, chiefly black with some threads of 
dirty white, washed several times and cleaned with the bow, is 
collected by the Dhangars, some of it set apart for their own use, 
and the rest taken to the chief district trade centres and sold to 
wool dealers, also Dhangars by caste. From these dealers it is 
bought by the weaving Dhangars, who, though of the same tribe 
as the shepherd Dhangars, do not rear sheep but spend their time 
in blanket-weaving. Most of them buy the wool and work it into 
blankets. Others, employed by dealers as labourers, are paid from 
2Jd. to 3d. (lJ-2 annas) a yard, rates representing to a fairly good 
workman about 4Jd. (3 annas) a day. 'Ibe weaver who works his 
own wool earns on an average about 6d. (4 amias) a day. They 
weave generally in the open air, and rain forces them to stop. 
They work from six to eight hours a day and keep about thirty 
yearly holidays. Their women and children help in spinning the 
wool, and the men generaUy spin when it is too wet to weave. The 
blankets are offered for sale, either by the weavers themselves or 
by the trader who lias employed them, at all fairs and markets, 
and in the shops of most largo villages. They are in d^and among 
all the lower classes, and almost the whole local produce is used in 
the district. A little goes to Berar and the Nizam’s provinces. But 
the quantity imported from Marvad, Sholapur, and Pandharpiu-, 
is generally more tlian what leaves the district. There is a con¬ 
siderable sale of English blankets in Jalgaon, Bhusaval, Dhulia and 
nearly all the larger towns. Blanket weavers have no guild or trade 
iissociation. There is a good, and on tlic whole a growing demand 
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for their wares. A blanket generally measures from three to six 

cubits and costs from Is. to 3s. (aimas 8 to Rs. IJ). Almost all 

plain.” 

Besides the societies of powerlooms, there were two wool weavers’ 
societies in the district with a total membership of 28 persons and 
a share capital and other fimds equal to Rs. 2,350 and Rs. 1,2H 
respectively. Tbero were also five Khadi weavers’ societies. They 
had not gone into production but had confined their activities only 
to the purchase and sale of Khadi doth. 

Oil pressing is one of the important cottage industries in the 
district.* This industry has attracted Government attention as a major 
channel for giving employment to the unemployed in rural areas. 
Almost in every village, there are tel-ghanis found to be working. 
These tel-ghanis are hereditarily owned and operated by Telis, a sub¬ 
caste among Hindus. Besides ^traction and sale of oil, they also 
get the oil extracted for farmers who bring groundnut, castor or 
sesamum seeds, as the case may be, to them. They charge from Re. 1 
to Rs. 2 per ghana. 

Most of the oil-men still use antiquated ghanis, A stone ihortar 
lined inside with wood or a wooden mortar and a wooden lot (pestle), 
yoke, bullock, peg, an iron bar and tins are the equipment required 
in the extraction of oil. These cost from Rs. 800 to Rs. 900 to an 
oil-man. 

An account of the leather industry as it existed in the last centory 
in the district is given below. 

“ Shoemaking goes on in most large villages. The workers are 
Mochis and Chambhars and the industry supports about 100 Mochi 
and 1200 Chambhar families. The leather is bou^t chiefly from 
local tanners, and as a rule the shoemaker works with leather he has 
himself bought. Most of the Mochis and Chambhars are both tanners 
and shoemakers. They are paid from Is. to 4s. (as. 8-Rs. 2.) for a pair 
of slippers, representing, to a fair workman, from 3d. to fid. (2-4 
annas) a day. The demand for his work is steady throughout the 
year. He works about eight hours a day and takes no holidays. The 
women of his family help in the lighter parts of his work. He makes 
shoes, sandals, buckets and water bags. The shoemakers of Dhulia, 
Tarsod, Erandol, Chopda and Nandurbar have a good name for their 
native shoes, and in Dhulia, Bhusaval, and Jalgaon are some men who 
can make neat and useful English shoes and rough pony harness. 
Most shoemakers keep a small stock of slippers and sandals for sale, 
or send them by an agent to local markets and fairs. The whole 
supply is generally used in the district, and small quantities of 
English shoes and boots are brought from Bombay, and native shoes 
from Poona and Ahmednagar. The demand is on the whole steady, 
and the business prosperous.” 

* For details lefei to section on Oil Industry in this Chapter. 
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The artisan in the industry is mainly concerned wltfi tanning and 
slioemaking. The industry cannot be regarded as an organised 
industry and tanners and shoemakers could be found almost in all 
villages. Tanners, however, have established themselves in big 
villages. Recently there has been some effort to organise the 
industry. Accordingly a factory has been started which employs 
70 artisans. Moreover, three co-operative societies working at three 
different places viz., Dhulia, Borkimd and Pimpalner, have also been 
formed. 


The process of tarming is as follows 

The hide is first put in lime water so as to separate the hair and 
fleshy part of it. When it is well soaked, the hair is scrapped off 
with knives. After it is washed, the hide is soaked for three days 
in a solution comprising three parts of babul bark and one part of 
hirda water. To tan the hide thoroughly, soaking is repeated thrice. 
Then it is tied into a bag with a stronger solution of babul bark and 
hirda water and hung up. It is then exposed to the sun for seven 
days. The process is completed when on eighth day the hide is 
washed again, dried and oiled. 

The products include tanned leather and various soles, like buff 
soles, wax soles and press soles. These products have a good local 
market. Shoemakers are the main customers. Shoemakers make 
different types of chappals, sandals, shoes, and the like. In 1961, 
the proportion of shoemakers to the population of 1 lakh people was 
130 in the district. 

The leather workers in this district could not make much headway 
in their traditional occupation owing to their depressed economic 
conditions. 

Soap-making. The industry is of very recent origin. The first factory was started 
in the early fifties and was the only factory in 1964 when the suivey 
was conducted. This factory was situated in Dhulia town and was 
located in rented premises. Its fixed capital was about Rs. 1,00,000 
and the working capital was Rs. 2,01,000. It employed only 12 
labourers. The overall production capacity was reported to be 
250 tons. 

The raw-materials required for the production were oil (coconut, 
cotton seed, nuihua and groundnut),' sodium silicate, rosin, colour and 
perfumes. The total purchases in 1963-64 were valued at Rs. 2,00,000. 
In the absence of competition, the products of this unit had a good 
demand in the district. 

Tliere is only one hand-made paper manufacturing unit in tlie 
fndusuy'^ district which is located at Khandbara. It was started in 1961. It 
received financial assistance to the tune of Rs. 39,000 from the Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission, and was established with the 
initiative of the Nawapur Taluka Vidhayak Samiti. 
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The machinery and building formed the major share of the total 
investment which amounted to Rs. 80,000. The working capital 
requirements were of the order of Rs. 12,000. 

Waste paper and rags, chemicals such as caustic soda and rosin 
water are the raw material necessary for the manufacture of hand¬ 
made paper. Waste paper is obtained from various sources. Rags 
are secured from Ahmedabad and Bombay at the rate of Rs. 80 per 
quintal. The total purchases of raw-material in the year 1963-64 were 
valued at Rs. 12,000. 

The machinery used comprises a beater, oil engine, calendering 
machines, cutting machine, pressing machine and an electric motor. 
Other equipment used includes drill, grinders, pressing boards, paper 
moulds, paper lifting vats, cloth for paper separation etc. The whole 
equipment costs approximately Rs. 35,000. 

The industry manufactures a very high grade of blotting paper and 
utility paper in three different sizes, viz. 26J" X 24", 23'* X 22" and 
20" X18". The total production of paper in 19^-64 was 
12178*50 kg. valued at Rs. 42,328*35 at the then prevailing rates. 

Process.—The mixture of waste paper, rags etc., is sorted out into 
each individual unit and non-fibrous materials, sand, stones, brash 
etc., are altogether rejected. The sorted material is reduced to 
small bits so as to facilitate the subsequent chemical treatment. 
These bits are cleaned afterwards. Chemical treatment consists of 
treating the material either in cold water or in boiling water or 
by pressure, digesting with a solution of alkalis, soda, caustic soda 
or lime according to the nature of the materials. Afterwards, the 
treated material is washed in plenty of water to remove the last 
traces of alkalis. Tlie cellulose fibre is then reduced to small 
length or pulp. Paper sheets are then formed by mixing the pulp 
with plentiful of water vats. Then a layer of diluted pulp is 
taken on screen and the excess of water is drained-off. Each sheet 
is couched on a table and when sufficient number of sheets are 
piled one over the other they are pressed to squeeze out the 
water. Then the wet sheets are separated and dried on ropes or 
on walls. The sheets obtained thus are called water leaves. They 
are like blotting paper. In order to make them impervious to 
ink the sheets are sized with starch paste or glue mixed with alum. 
The paper even after sizing is not fit for writing as its surface is 
not smooth for the free flow of the pen. It is then rubbed with 
an agate stone, conch shell or Smooth flint on a burnisher or by 
pressing sheets interleaved with zinc or copper plates in two roll 
calenders. 

The workers employed were both skilled and unskilled workers 
including women. The beaterman, vatsman, coucher, calendering 
workers and cutting men belonged to the category of skilled 
workers and were paid a monthly wage of Rs. 75. Unskilled male 
and female workers were paid Rs. 1*50 and Re. 1 per day respecti¬ 
vely. The industry provided employment to 22 persons inclusive 
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of managerial staff. The total wage bill in the year 1963-64 came 
to Rs. 8,775. The products of this industry are demanded all over 
the country. Inspite of keen competition from the modem pulij 
and paper industry, this industry has survived mainly due to the 
superior quality of its products and the patronage of the govern¬ 
ment. 

Pottery-making is one of the important cottage industries of the 
district. It is undertaken by persons from Kutnbhar caste for 
whom it is an hereditary occupation. 

The Khandesh Gazetteer (1880) makes the following observation 
about this industry 

“Pottery and brick-making go on in most towns. The workers 
are Kumbhars, Beldars, and Kunbis. The clay is generally dug 
from some suitable field, pond bed, or old village site. Besides 
bricks and tiles, the chief articles made are earthen water pots, 

flower pots, jars, and water jugs. Potters are paid chiefly in grain. 

They do not work in the rains and generally cultivate small plots 
of land. In the fair season they are busy preparing their wares, 
taking them to market in carts, and with their asses, gathering 
mbbish to bum in their kilns. The Savda potters have a name 

for their skfll in colouring their wares. To colour the clay small 

particles or grains of lac, dune lakh, are mixed with the dye in 
the proportion of two to three and pounded with stones, till, 
from the heat caused by the pounding- the lac melts and mixes with 
the dye. The coloured lac is then moulded on the end of an iron 
rod, and the pot heated and smeared with the lac. The potters 
earn enough for their daily wants.” 

There were, in 1961, 1958 potters in the district of whom 7o3 
were females. At important centres like Dhulia, Nandurbar, Shahada, 
Taloda, Kumbhars are found to have prosperous business. 

The tools required for thi.s industry were simple. They included 
wooden or earthen wheel, brick kiln for baking earthen pots and 
wooden moulds of various .shapes and sizes for making clay toys. 
The process of making pots was as follows—Red earth was at first 
mixed with horse dung and soaked in water for some time 
before earthen pots were finally produced. The mixture was 
kneaded properly and trodden twice. The clay was then given the 
required form by pressing it on the rotating wheel. The pot was 
enlarged and strengthened by continued handling, turning and 
application of fresh mud till it acquired the requisite shape. The 
pots were then dried and a solution of red chalk and black earth 
was applied externally. The pots were finally baked in the kiln. 
Rice husk and cow-dung were spread at the bottom of the kiln 
and the pots were buried in rows below the husk. The kiln was 
set fire to and the pots were taken out after the husk and cow- 
dung were completely burned out. 

For the preparation of pots, the earth required was brought 
from adjoining village at the rate of Rs. 1-50 and Rs. 2 00 for 
a cart-load of black and red earth respectively. 
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The products prepared included ghagars, deras, and khujax and 
small sized madkis. They had local markets and hardly were exported 
to other districts. Most of the demand came from the poor. Generally 
tile earthen ware was low priced. 

With a view to unprove the condition of potters, co-operative 
societies of potters have been formed. In 1964 there were seven 
societies with a total membership of 140 persons and a share 
capital and reserve fund of Rs. 5835 and Rs. 142 respectively. 

Like the pottery industry brick-making is also carried on at Brick-makinf 
many places in the district. It is a seasonal industry. It meets 
the day-to-day demands for bricks arising out of constructional 
activities. The raw-materials required are earth and ash whereas 
coid and wood are used a.s fuel. Bricks are baked in furnaces which 
are either rectangular or square in size with a capacity of 50,000 to 
75,000 bricks. The length, breadth and height (rf the rectangular 
furnaces is usually 15 feet, 12 feet and 7 feet respectively. The 
bricks with a length, breadth and height of 9", 4i", 3" respectively 
iux^ produced. The cost of producing 1,000 bricks varies between 
Rs. 80 and Rs. 100 <uid their .selling price between Rs. 125 and 
Rs. 150. Dhulia, Nandurbar, Shahada, Dondaicha, Sakri are the 
importairt market places where large turnover is recorded. 

Bricks are made with the help of moulds. Labourers who are 
well-experienced arc usually hired. The 1961 Census recorded 
2,340 persons in this occupation in the district. Of these, 2,230 
were men and the rest women. In few cases, besides bricks, 
tiles are also produced. 

Another major cottage industry, foiuid commonly and dependent Carpentry, 
to a great extent on the availability of cht!ap supply of wood, is 
carpentry. In almost every village tliere are carpenters, who 
make and repair agricultural implements and carts. In towns and 
cities, carpenters have specialised themselves in furniture making 
and construction of houses. With the increasing expansion of 
construction activities following the implementation of developmen¬ 
tal plans, tliis profession received a stimulus. 

The old Kliandesh Gazetteer (1880) has the following to say 
about this industry : — 

“ Of industries connected with vegetable products, carpentry 
is carried on in most of the larger villages. The workmen are 
chiefly Sutars and others who learn th(j craft, of whom there 
are altogether about 2,500 families. Most of the timber comes 
from the forests in the west of Khande.sh, arid as a rule belongs 
t(5 those who engage the carpenters to work for them. 'Fhe work 
is fairly steady, brisker in the dry season than in the rains. For 
about ten months in the year they earn from Is. to 2s. (as 8—Re. 1) 
a day. Their wives add nothing to the? family eaxnings. Of 
the local carpenters, those of Dhulia, Chopda, Taloda and 
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Pimpalner, and of Burhanipur are said to be the most skilful. 

Taloda carpenters build excsellent carts and those of Dhulia, 

Taloda, and Chopda make good boxes 

Carpenter had long been a part and parcel of the society since 
times immemorial. Under the haluta sys-tem, he was p.aid in kind. 
Every year after the harvest he was given a fixed quantity of 
grains in exchange for which he had to make and repair agricul¬ 
tural implements. In 1961, there were 2,255 carpenters scattered 
all over the district. The proportion of carpenters to 1 lakh of 
population is 195. 

The material required by the carpenter fike teak wood is avail¬ 
able in ample quantity. Its cost varies according to the quality 
from Rs. 12 to Rs. 20 per cubic foot. Other accessories include 
nails and polish of which nails cost Rs. 3 per kg. and pohsh Rs. 5 
to 6*50 per bottle. These prices are of course subject to variations. 

The tools and equipment consist of wasala, patasi, ari, girmil, 
whet-stone, kameat, hatotla, gunya, chhani, randha, screto-drivers, 
pakkad etc. The value of all these tools for a carpenter comes to 
about Rs. 200 to Rs. 225. The investment of a carpenter is mainly 
confined to the purchase of equipment and in few cases to the 
purchase of wood. Much of the work is undertaken on contract 
basis in which the raw-material, i.e. wood is supplied by the owner. 

The carpentry in the district seems to be a flourishing industry 
as could be seen from the fact that the products had rising .ind 
continuous demand not only in the local markets but from 
Bombay, Ahmedabad and other markets in Gujarat. 

The daily earnings of a carpenter in cities and towns ranged 
between Rs. 3 and Rs. 8. However, in most of the villages the 
baluta system is still prevalent. Now a days in villages the system 
of paying the carpenters their wages in terms of money is coming 
into vogue as grains are becoming costlier. 

Cart-making is also a prosperous industry in the district. The 
Khandesh Gazetteer (1880) gives the following .Tccount on cart- 
making. “ Cart-making is an important industry. Wood is cheap 
and good, and the Dondaicha, Taloda, Chopda and Navapur carts 
are so marked an improvement ori the old cart that they have 
become most popular. The manufacture flourishes, the price 
having been raised, without lowering the demand, from .£2 to £4 
(Rs. 20—Rs. 40). They are made by Deshi and Pardeshi Sutars. 
The iron parts are tlie work of local blacksmiths, the material 
being supplied from Bombay through local shopkeepers, Bohoras, 
Vanis, and others.” 

Dondaicha, Taloda, Nawapur, Dhulia are the main centres of 
cart-maJemg. Taloda carpenters have acquired such a dexterity and 
skill in the making of cart that they are widely known and are 
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famous in the adjoining districts. There were in 1964 as many as 
417 persons who had specialised themselves in cart-maldng. 

There were three co-operative societies of caipenters with a total 
membership of 83 persons and the share capital and reserve funds 
of Rs. 12,007 and Rs. 3,838 respectively. Tliey undertook on 
contract the work of making furniture for government offic'es, 
Zilla Parishad, Municipalities, etc. 

This is also a major cottage industry in the district. A good 
quaUty bamboo is available in Akrani and Nawapur ranges on 
which the industry thrives. The important places where thi.s 
industry is loc^ated are Akrani, Nandurbar, Nawapur, Shehi, Kathi 
and Akkalkuwa. The work is done mostly by persons belonging 
to Burud community among Hindus. Besides, a number of tribal 
persons have taken up bamboo working as theii' means of subsis¬ 
tence. There were 2,261 persons engaged in this industry in 1961. 

Recently, there had been some efforts to bring the scattered 
artisans under the co-operative fold. Accordingly, three co-opera¬ 
tive scxrieties were formed with a total membership of 75 persons. 
However, co-operation has not entirely succeeded in solving their 
problem. Especiitlly, in the field of marketing, it did not create 
ready market for their products. As a result the artisans had to 
go from village to village for the sale of their products. 

Bamboo is the main raw-material required. Men take out strips 
and strings with a sickle and women make the various articles such 
as karandis, baskets, duradi, rovli, hara, sup and tattya. The tools 
and equipment are of old type and comprise sickle, knife, chisel, 
cutter and wooden blocks. 

The artisans, however, receive a very poor reward for the work 
thc^y put in. The prices of the articles are too low and conse¬ 
quently liave adversely affected the economic condition of the 
artisans. The following statement of prices will help to sum up 
the position of the industry 


Article Cost Price 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Sieve 

.. 0-36 

0-50 

Winnowing fan 

.. 0-30 

0-45 

Hara 

.. 0'75 

1-25 

Karandi 

.. 0-40 

0-60 


Being an inland district, fishing activities in the district are 
naturally confined to inland sources of water such as rivers, tanks, 
ponds etc. The total length of the perennial rivers is about 770 km 
and there are 13 tanks which to-gether provide on area of 2,000 acres 
apirroximately. 
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The cxHnmercially important varieties found in the district are: 
Kirkit, Marrel, Shivda, Chamar or Chalat, Pal or Dandaonya, 
Khavya, Khaval, Kolshi, Zinga, Boi, Kalunder, Kharbi and Muri. 
Under the Five Year Plan scheme.s, quick-growing ‘ Bengal Carps 
are stocked annually in the perennial water tanks. The varieties 
stocked are catla-catla, Roha and MrigaJ. In the first two years of 
the Third Plan 0-59 lakh of carp fry was stocked. 

The total number of persons engaged in the industry as per the 
1961 Census was 411 of which 352 were males and 59 females. 
Fishermen generally belong to Bhoi caste among Hindus. Some 
of the persons from Bhil and Adiwasi communities also take to 
fishing. However, with the b'mited scope for fishing, the fishermen 
cither fall back upon agriculture or do some odd jobs such as 
cultivation of water-melons. 

Fishing is undertaken with the help of gill nets known as Tangatl, 
cast nets called Sikadi, drag nets or Parulhi, bag nets (Tol) and clvsla 
nets or Tang,adi. The nets are mostly made of cotton twine. How¬ 
ever nylon is increasingly used for making nets. Under the fishery 
requisite scheme financial assistance in the fonn of subsidy is giv’en 
for the purchase of nylon and cotton twines. 

Tlie Khandesh Gazetteer (1880) has the following observation 
on this industry :— 

“The industry is carried on by all the better class of cultiva¬ 
tors. Great stone sugar mills, found in many of the Satpuda 
valleys, show that sugarcane used to be more widely grown than 
it now is. The molasses is sold by the maker to the village 
shopkeeper at the rate of from lid. to 2Jd. (l-lli annas) a pound. 
The dealer generally gathers a considerable quantity and for¬ 
wards it to one of the district trade centres. Pimpalner and Ner 
in Dhulia are the chief producers of sugar, and the supply is 
gradually distributed among the district shopkeepers and travel¬ 
ling pedlars. The yearly outturn is estimated at about 1109 tons. 
Almost all classes used it, .and little leaves tire district”. 

There were 71 gur factories in Dhulia district in 1961. Most of 
the factories are located in Shahada and Salcri. They provided 
employment to about 1,400 persrms. The industry was of a seasonal 
nature, working for about 85 to 90 days in a year- Only one factory 
reported working throughout the year. 

Of the factories surveyed, the aggregate fixed capital of 14 units 
was Rs. 1,97,760. It gave an average fixed capital of Rs. 14,125 per 
unit. The working capital requirements amounted to Rs. 129100 
per year with an average of Rs. 9,221 per unit. These units 
employed 392 workers paying them as wages about Rs. 46,662 in 
aggr^te. 
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.The fourteen units surveyed spent Rs. 22,800 in aggregate on 
power consumption giving an average of Rs. 1,643 per unit. The 
consumption of raw material amounted approxiniately to Rs. 1,00,000. 
The product of these units was market^ in Jalgaon, Dhulia and 
Nasik districts. 

Sugarcane is crushed by a mechanical cane-crusher. The juice 
collected is mixed with lime so as to remove dirt from it and boiled 
in an open large pan. On cooling, it is pomed in a pit where it 
is solidified. Finally it is filled in bucket-type moulds to give them 
the required shape and is made ready for market. Sugarcane jtiice 
is extracted by sugarcane-crushers worked on diesel engines. A few 
sugarcane-crushers are still run by bullocks. 

The co-operatives have imdertakrai gur and khandsari production. 
There were as many as 23 gur and khandsari a)-operative societies, 
concentrated mostly in Sakri taluka in this district during 1964. 

The following statement gives the position of co-operative socie¬ 
ties in 1963-64 


1, 

Number of societies 


23 

2. 

Number of members— 




(a) Agriculturists 


439 


(b) Artisans 


Nil. 

3. 

Share capital 

Rs. 

68,745 

4 

Reserve and other funds 

Rs. 

450 

5. 

Borrowings— 




(a) Bank 

Rs. 

5,000 


(b) Khadi Board 

Rs. 

85,075 

6. 

Income received from proceedings .. 

Rs. 

39,.345 


From this it will be seen that these societies are organised 
mostly by agriculturists who grow sugarcane to take advantage of 
tlie scheme of financial assistance from Khadi and Village Indus¬ 
tries Board. These societies produce gur from sugarcane brought 
for crushing by members and non-members and earn by way of 
charges. 

The forests in the district occupy an area of 1564*72 square miles, 
which is about 32*26 per cent of the total geographical area of the 
district. Commercially important tendu and apta leaves which are 
useful in bidi industry, mohwa flowers and fruits, kadai for gum, 
palas for propagation of lac and khair for manufacture of kath are 
found in ample quantity in the district Bamboo is also found in 
a sufllciently large quantity. 
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CHAPTER 5. In afforestation and exploitation of the above-mentioned valuable 

- articles, as per 1961 Census, 1,647 persons were engaged. 

Industries. 

Cot 1 AGE The following table shows the quantity and value of the produce 

Industries. exploited in 1964-65 

Forestry.-- 

Name of produce Quantity Value 


Timber 

2,60,669 C. feet 

Rs. 

16,49,414 

I'irewood 

9,610 tonnes 

5.54,450 

Bamboo 

1,556 tonnes 

40,060 

Grass (fodder) 

26,071 quintals 

90,482 

Apia and temhhurni leaves .. 

12,393 quintals 

34,606 

Kadai-gum 

502 quintals 

52,070 

Rosha grass 

5 quintals 

49,593 


For the work of exploitation of the forests, forest workers’ co¬ 
operative societies are given preference. In 1963, there were 45 such 
co-operative societies in the district. They are given the work of 
exploitation at concessional rates. The Coveminent also contributes 
to the share capital of tltcsc societies by granting Rs. 3,000 as long¬ 
term loan, Rs. 1,200 towards management expenses in the first two 
years and also contributes Rs. 1,500 in the initial period of 3 years to 
be spent specifically on welfare activities. Till 1963-64 work of 
93 forest coupes was completed by the forest labourers’ societies. 

Industrial The main objectives for the creation of Industrial Estates are 
Estate, two-fold, viz., to promote rapid development of small-scale industries 
and to facilitate industrialization in economically backward areas. 

During the Third Five-Year Plan, Government of Mahiuashtra 
decided to establish 56 indu.strial estates in addition to tlio 10 alreiidy 
in existence. The proposed expenditure provided in^tho plan for the 
Industrial Estate at Dhulia was Rs. 1,50,000. As many as 31 sheds 
were to be constructed of which 21 were to be completed before the 
end of the plan. 

Besides, a co-operative society under the name “Udhyognagar 
Sahakari Society Limited”, has been registered at Dhulia. Its 
scheme comprised construction of six .sheds of 30'X 30' (B type). 
The total estimated cost was Rs. 10,14,000. Tlie society had 
collected a share capital of Rs. 88,000 to which the Government 
contributed Rs. 66,000. The Life Insurance Corporation also 
sanctioned a loan of Rs. 1,98,000 for this scheme. Tlic society had 
an area of about 20 acres under its jurisdiction. 
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Section III— Labour Organisation 

The organised labour movements are of very recent origin in the 
district. This could be attributed to late start of industrialisation, 
absence of organised industries, lade of organised efforts on the part 
of labourers etc. The trade union movement took its roots first in the 
textile industry and then spread rapidly to the rest of the industries 
in recent years. In 1964, there were 21 trade unions registered under 
the Trade Union Act of 1926. 


The following statement gives an idea about the number, member¬ 
ship, income, expenditure and assets of the different unions in the 
district. 


Unions 

Number Member¬ 
ship 

Income 

Expendi¬ 

ture 

Assets 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Textile .. ., 

2 

3,247 

23,830 

18,037 

29,129 

Tobacco 

2 

17 

1,730 

1,339 

1,671 



(information of one not available) 

Electric Supply Company 

2 

85 

624 

537 

252 

Employees. 


(information of one not available) 

Municipal Kamgar Unions ,. 

6 

75.1 

3,137 

1,895 

4,400 

S. T, Kamgar Sabha 

1 

544 

1,562 

1,561 

17 

Grampanchayat Kamgar Unions 

2 

40 

117 

122 

11 

Printing Workers Union 

1 

43 

78 

28 

175 

Gumasta Mandal 

1 

60 

192 

99 

574 

Drivers and Cleaners Union 

1 


N. 

A. 


Cinema Theatre Kamgar Union 

1 

40 

120 

125 

10 

Hama! Mapadi Kamgar Union 

1 

423 

1,326 

966 

2,712 

Khadhya Peye Vikreta Sangh 

I 

81 

1,451 

1,030 

5,490 


Textile and municipal workers had the largest membership of 
3247 and 753 respectively. Next come the unions of State Transport 
workers with a total membership of 544 and Hamal and Mapadi 
workers numbering about 423. The rest of the unions are either too 
small with very few members and with little or no organised 
activities. 

The employees employed in the scheduled employments under the 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948, were paid wages at the rate fixed under 
the Minimum Wages Act'; for example, the workers of the cotton 
textile mill at Dhulia were paid a minimum wage of R.s. 34 per 
month inclusive of the wage increase granted as per the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Central Wage Board for Textile Industry. In addition, 
they were paid dearness allowance based on the consumer price index 
number plus 10 per cent point above 100. 
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The Minimum Wages Act has been extended to many industries. 
The following statement shows some of the important industries and 
the minimum wages fixed for them 


Name of the Employment 

Minimum Wages fixed 


Skilled 

. Semi-skilled 

Unskilled 

(1) Rice Mill 

Rs. 80 p.m. .. 

Rs. 65 p.m. .. 

Rs. 55 p.m. 

(2) Bidi-makinp 

Rs. 2.50 for rolling 1.000 bidis per day. 

(3i on Mill 

Rs. 85 .. Rs. 65 

(area under municipal limits). 

Rs. 55 p.iii. 


Rs. 80 .. Rs. 60 

(For other places). 

Rs. 50 p.m- 

(4) Tanning and leather 
manufacturing. 

Rs. 80 

Rs. 65 p.m. .. 

Rs. 55 p.m. 
Municipal 
area. 


Rs. 70 

Rs. 60 

Rs. 60 olhe r 
places. 

(i) Ginning and Pivss.'ng .. 

Engineer 

Rs. 120 p.m. .. 

Rs. 1(X) p.m. 


Boiler 

Afendant. 

Rs. 120 p.m. .. 

Rs. 100. 


Pressman 

Rs. 75 p.m. .. 

Rs. 70 p.m 


Gin feeder 

Rs. 1*65 daily 

Rs. !• 50 daily. 


Cotton carrier 

Rs. 2-10 per 
day. 

Rs. 1.95 per 
day. 


Cotton seed 
Carrier. 

Bale sewer 

Rs. 2*10 per 
day. 

Rs. 2-25 per 
day. 

Rs. I•95 per 
day. 

Rs. 2u)v) per 
day. 




Turner _ 
(qualified'. 

Rs. 120 p.m. .. 

Rs. 100 p.ii 


Non-qualified.. 

R.s 80 

Rs 70 p.m. 


Workers doing 
sundry work. 

Rs. T 65 daily 

Rs. 1 ■ 50 dally 

(6) Potteries 

Rs. 85 (A) p.m. 
Rs. 78 (B) p.m. 

Rs. 58 p.m. . . 

Rs, 50 p.m. 


Industrial Industrial progress depends a good deal upon the mutual relations 
Disputes, between the employers and the employees. Without a contented 
lubour force, industrial development hardly miikes its headway. In 
the absence of industrial peace, the labourers resort to such weapons 
as strikes, slow-working, and work to rule which hampers the con¬ 
tinuous and efficient production. The industrial relations assume 
overwhelming importance now a days in the context of planned 
industrial development which has synchronised with the general 
awakening among the labourers and the growth of trade unionism. 
The workers are seen resorting to strikes over the issues of wage 
rates, payment of bonus, working conditions and rationalization of 
machinerv. etc. 

The following statement gives the number of strikes that occurred 
in the district since 1950 to 1963 and the mandays lost. 



Statement Showing IndustrlalDisputes at Shirpub During The Period From 1954 to 
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CHAPTER 6—BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


The Present Chapter consists of two parts (1) Banking, and 
(2) Trade and Commerce. In the first part is described the 
various financial institutions that cater to the CTedit requirements 
of the district ec-oneray. They include such units as the money¬ 
lender, the joint-stock banks, the' co-operative societies, the Life 
Insurance Corporation, tho Small Savings Organisation and last but 
not the least, the joint stock companies. Of these the money-lender 
is the earliest known institution whicli played an important part 
in the credit supply to the people who were mostly cultivators. 
Although he served an important economic function of capital 
formation and credit purveyance, the money-lender with the sole 
monopoly he commanded in the financial field, would have turned 
out to be the most objectionable anti-social element with his 
traditional mal-practiccs, had not the Government put a legal 
restriction on him in the form of the Money-lenders’ Act of 1946. 
Another important event that virtually undermined the money¬ 
lender’s influence was the gradual rise of the modem joint-stock 
banks since the thirties. After World War II and especially after 
Independence the latter have considerably expanded their scope 
of activities which include a liberal supply of credit not only to 
the furtherance of trade and industry but also to the development 
of agriculture which is a priority of the Planning Programme. 'The 
development of agricidture is, however, mainly limited to the co¬ 
operative movement that has covered almost all the district and 
spread over its every nook and comer. Primarily a credit movement, 
the co-operative, movement has become a watch-word for every 
economic aotivity especially of the rural world, thanks to the 
necessary incentive supplied by the State Government from time 
to time for furthering its growth. Besides purveying credit to the 
economy, these institutions also collect savings of the people in the 
form of premia and invest them in mtenest-yielding securities. The 
insurance and the joint-stock companies need a specific mention 
in this context. 

Behind the growth of all these institutions one camiot fail to observe 
the part played by the State. The Government helps the growth of 
the financial institutions by engaging itself in various economic 
activities such as the collection of small savings, the distribution of 

Vf 4667—31 
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tagai loans to the needy agriculturists, propagation of insurance 
business and floating of loans and raising funds from various sources. 
An account of these manifold State activities in the district has also 
been elaborately discussed in the first part of this chapter. 

The financial set-up in the district has got significant bearings 
on the trade and commerce activities in the district. With 
increased circulation of money, there has been a greater movement 
of goods and commodities. Development of transport and com¬ 
munications have helped the process. The latter has expanded 
the trade from the narrow c-onfinements of the village bazars to 
the big markets of the taluka towns. Regulation of markets of the 
essential commodities by the State always protected the agricultu¬ 
rists at whose cost the trade otherwise would have grown. The 
state trading, too, has worked in the same direction, viz., safeguar¬ 
ding the consumers’ interests through fair-price shops and controlled 
prices. The second part gives a detailed account of all these 
activities. 

Section I— Banking and Finance 

In 1880, when Dhuha district formed part of Khandesh district, 
the financial conditions were more or less universal over the whole 
district. Except at Jalgaon, the district place, there were no 
banking organisations in the district Money-lenders were the sole 
financiers catering to the credit needs of the people. Money- 
lending was practised by almost all those who could lay by some 
amount. The professional money-lenders, however, belonged to the 
commercial classes in the community. Of these the bankers or 
sarafs dealt with urban people and well-to-do husbandmen and the 
rest with the comparatively poorer classes of villagers. Besides 
professional money-lenders, there were also low assurers, who, for 
short periods, lent small sums at heavy rates of interest. 

The money-lenders dealing with urban people and well-to-do 
cultivators used to keep a journal or rajkird and a ledger, khatavani, 
whereas those advancing loans to poorer classes kept cwily the baitlia 
khata, where entries were made mthout being posted in the journal 
or day-book and all transactions were based on written bonds. The 
former sometimes kept two journals, a rough book for entering 
daily transactions and a correct book or mel for weekly and monthly 
transactions. Final settlement of accounts was made every year 
in the Divali days. 

Interest was generally charged every month, its rate varying 
according to the personal credit of the borrower. The yearly rate 
vaned from 9 to 24 per cent in smaller and from 6 to 12 per cent 
in bigger towns. Often grain for seed was advanced by money¬ 
lenders 

Generally grain or money was raised by cultivators against the 
security of their land. It was raised also by Jalap, that is, by 
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In one way, the old money-lenders have contributed to the capital 
accumulation in the district through their dealings. The old Gazetteer 
pointedly says, “Though the bulk of the Khandesh money-lenders 
were grasping and unscrupulous in their dealings, and being 
foreigners, took much wedth out of the district, their capital and 
their thrift and skill in money matters were of the highest value. 
Without their genius for hoarding and the pitiless pressure they 
put on their debtors, the bulk of the money that was yearly saved 
would never had been earned, or if earned, would have been spent 
in feasting and show”. 

The advances made by the money-lenders were repaid at harvest 
time, either in money or in kind, with the addition of fifty per cent 
to the sum advanced. The recovery of interest and principal was 
not very strict in a few cases and the money-lender always acted 
kindly in recovering liis dues. In a number of cases, however, 
the greed and unfairness of the money-lender caused too much 
hardships to tlieir debtors. Many of the husbandmen, hard-pressed 
for money were utterly in the money lender^s power. Less was given 
to them than the sum entered in the bond; no receipts were passed 
for the instalments paid; and fre.sh deeds were drawn up and fresh 
charges made, of which the debtor had no knowledge. 


pledging or selling the sown or grown crop at a rate far below 
its probable outturn. Land mortgages were also very common in 
those days, and at some places the practice of raising money by 
mortgaging one’s labour was also prevalent. Labour was generally 
mortgaged either to clear off old debts or to raise money to meet 
marriage and other expenses. The men who mortgaged their 
labour were known as yearlies, saldars, because their term of 
service used to last for one or more years. In mortgages of 
immovable property, such as houses and land, the rate of interest 
varied from twelve to eighteen per cent. Both town and village 
money-lenders often advanced grain and money for seed or for 
support to the cultivator’s family during the rainy season. 


In order to check these objectionable mal-practices the then 
Bombay State passed on the 17th September, 1947, an act known 
as the Money-lenders’ Act. It declared money-lending without 
licence illegal; compelled the money lender to maintain cashbook 
and ledger in a prescribed form and manner; prescribed the maxi¬ 
mum rates of interest to be charged by him and made molestation 
of debtor by creditor an offence. The Act also sought by special 
measures to protect the Backward Class People^. 


1 For a detailed description refer to Jalgaon Gazetteer, p. 306. 
-Vf 4667—31a 
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Advances by Money-Lenders 


Serial 

No. 

Year 

DHULIA 

NAVAPUR 

Traders 

Non-traders 

Traders 

Non-traders 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

1 

1949-50 

.... 




2 

1950-51 

0,98,807 

7,57,967 

• •«■ 


3 

1951-52 

7,02,546 

6,85,506 

• • » 4 

.... 

4 

1952-53 

7,20,549 

17,03,931 

• 4(4 

• ■ . • 

5 

1953-54 

6,(6,192 

14,61,488 

.... 


6 

1954-55 

6,33,529 

6,11,563 

« 4 . 4 

• 4-4 

7 

1955-56 

6,30,450 

6,10,912 

• 4 4 • 


8 

1956-57 

57,698 

8,59,507 

22,051 

5,29,933 

9 

1957-58 

11,78,240 

10,15,800 

3,58,933 

8,06,883 

10 

1958-59 

6,72,496 

16,24,340 

53,131 

3,73,346 

11 

1959-60 

• • . . 

* • • • 

4 4 4 4 

4 4 4 4 

12 

1960-61 

• » • • 

• • • • 

♦ 4 4 4 

.... 

13 

1961-62 

• ♦ 4 • 

• • ■ ■ 

4 4 4 * 

4 4 4 4 

14 

1962-63 

• • • ♦ 

• •44 

4 4 4 4 

4 4 4 4 

15 

1971-72 

3.72,395 

21,12 271 

4 4 4 4 

3,26,437 


TABLE 

Serial Year 
No. 

SHIRPUR 

SAKRl 

TALODA 

Traders 

Non- 

Traders 

Traders 

Non- 

Traders 

Traders 

Non- 

Traders 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

1949-50 

4 4 4 4 4 4 

4 4 4 4 

9,715 

7,858 

4 4 • 4 

4 4 4 4 

2 

1950-51 


4 4,4 

26,465 

17,004 

4 4 • 4 


3 

1951-52 

4 4 4 , 4 4 

4 4 ,, 

21,407 

10,590 

• 4 4 4 

4 4 4 4 

4 

1952-53 

4 4 4 4 4 4 

4 4 4 4 

92,103 

74,984 

4 4.4 


5 

1953-54 

4 4 4 4 4 4 

4 4 4 , 

21,770 

12,750 

4 4 4 4 

4 . . . 

6 

1954-55 

4 4 4 , 4 4 

4 4,4 

15,815 

19,410 


• 4 . . 

7 

1955-56 


4 4 4 4 

47,850 

66,335 


4 4.4 

8 

1956-57 

14,110 

31,603 

87,405 

2,50,280 

60,845 

35,030 

9 

1957-58 

6,675 

24,601 

56,064 

1,77,036 

62,250 

51,896 

10 

1958-59 

400 

37,073 

91,080 

4,03,796 

70,805 

1,51,893 

11 

1959-60 

4 4 4 , 4 4 


4 4 ., 

4 4*4 

4 4.4 

4.44 

12 

1960-61 

4 4 4 4 4 4 

• 4 • # 

• 4 4 • 

• 4 4 4 

4 4 4 , 

4 4 4 4 

13 

1961-62 

4 4 4 4 4 4 

4,44 

• 4 « • 

4 4 4 4 

* 4 • • 

4 4 4 . 

14 

1962-63 

4 * 4 4 4 4 

*•44 

• • • • 

• 4 4 4 

* 4 4 4 

4 * 4 4 

15 

1971-72 

2,890 

88,530 

7,860 

2,49,830 

1,12,675 

2,23,325 
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TO Traders and Non-Traders in I>huiaa District 


SINDKHEDA 

SHAHADA 

NANDURBAR 

Traders 

Non-traders 

Traders 

Non-traders 

Traders 

Non-Traders 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



.... 

.... 

97,103 

82423 


• > . • 

.... 

.... 

1,24,265 

68,084 


.... 

. . . ♦ 

.... 

27,814 

2,67,538 



42,834 

1,54,403 

31,848 

2,91.532 



47,368 

1,12,291 

37,137 

1,76,649 



19,847 

95,135 

13,826 

1,44,523 

17,685 

5,62,030 

36,104 

1,45,877 

27,000 

2,66.007 

26450 

5,63,830 

54,992 

1,98,428 

33,575 

2.13,106 

17^11 

7,83,580 

89,758 

248,840 

10,58,577 

2,30,123 

84,629 

5,32,869 

70,495 

3,27,163 

10,15,959 

2,87,535 

3,500 

22,21,889 

• • * • 

33,926 

2,89,094 

2,48,477 

14,70,358 


No. 2—contd. 


AKKALKUWA 

AKRANI 

Total 

Traders 

Non-traders 

Traders 

Non¬ 

traders 

Traders 

Non-traders 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



.... 


1,06,818 

90,081 


.... 

. . , . 

.... 

2,49,537 

8,43,055 



.... 


7,51,767 

9,63,634 



.... 


8,87,334 

22,24,850 



.... 


7,72,467 

17,63,178 


.... 

.... 

.... 

6,83,017 

8,70,631 


.... 

.... 

.... 

7,59,089 

16.51,161 



.... 


3,56,926 

26,81,717 


27,528 

.... 


2848,008 

33,4.5,987 


1,08,003 

.... 


20,58,995 

38,46,023 


.... 

.... 


26,16,639 

42,73,395 

.... 

.... 

. . *• 


10,95,812 

46,25,116 


.... 



9,68,030 

4,33,372 

.... 

.... 

* ■ * . 

.... 

9,54,584 

3449,370 

1,14,575 

3,33,035 

• • * • 


8,96,298 

73,14,769 


BaiAingj Trade 
and Conmicree. 

Banking and 
Finance. 

Money-Lendei$. 
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The Act at the same time benefited the money-lenders by revising 
the .structure of interest rates as from 5th July, 1952. Accordingly 
the maximum rates of interest were raised from six to nine per cent 
per annum on secured and nine to twelve per cent per annum on 
unsecured loans. The provisions of the Money-lenders’ Act, thus 
organised the business of money-lending and put it on a legal and 
systematic basis. 

The Act was applied to this district in 1947. The above tables No. 1 
and 2 give the taluka-vvise distribution of money-lenders in Dhulia 
district as well as the loans advanced by them to traders and non- 
traders in the district. 

The table No. 1 indicates that Navapur taluka has the largest 
number of money-lenders in the district, whereas in Akrani Taluka 
there are no money-lenders at all. The total number of money¬ 
lenders in the district shows a decrease. The debtors, a large number 
of whom are cultivators, can now secure loans from the Government 
in the form of tagai, which has reduced the demand for money from 
the money-lenders. A number of money-lenders, therefore, do not 
renew their licences, and stop their business as soon as the old dues 
are recovered. The money-lenders are also required to maintain 
complicated accounts in prescribed forms and to send statements in 
regard to every single transaction to the department concerned. 
There is also a substantial increase in loans by co-operative .societies. 
All these factors have contributed to the diminution of the influence 
exercised by the money-lenders and in their number. 

For example, where as in 1962-63 loans to non-traders and culti¬ 
vators from licensed money-lenders amounted to Rs. 34,59,370, loans 
front the primary co-operative societies and tagai loans together 
amounted to Rs. 3,10,95,742. 

Since the implementation of the Gold Control Order, gold as 
security for raising loans from the money-lenders, has virtually ceased 
to come forth. This also has largely affected the supply of funds 
from the money-lenders. 

The proverbial agricultural indebtedness in India always adversely 
affected her prosperity in the past. Whatever might have been the 
causes of this indebtedness, it is true that it continued to grow year 
after year in the absence of any mechanism or legal enactment that 
could control it. The Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 1878 was 
passed in order to reduce the volume of agricultural indebtedness by 
compulsorily scaling down the debts incurred by the agriculturists, 
but it failed in its purpose owing to certain of its inherent drawbacks. 
An Act known as the Bombay Agricultural Debtors Relief Act, 1939, 
was, therefore, passed. The aim of this Act was to reduce the 
aggregate indebtedness of genuine agriculturists so as to bring it 
reasonably within the compass of their capacity to repay. 

*1116 Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act of 1939 changed the 
definition of the term “Agriculturist” of the former Act which had 
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brought into its fold not only the genuine agriculturists of the culti¬ 
vator class, but also pseudo-agriculturists. Further, under this Act 
the term debtor was applied to an indebted person who was holding 
land and also personally cultivating it. His income from sources 
other than agriculture was not to exceed a certain maximum limit. 
Income from land got cultivated by tenants was regarded as non- 
agricultural income under the Act. 

The application of the Bombay Agricultural Debtor’s Relief Act of 
1939 was restricted to debts not exceeding Rs. 15,000. TTie rate of 
interest in case of awards was not to exceed six per cent per annum 
or such less rate iis might have Ixien notified in that behalf by the 
Government or the rate agreed upon by the parties between whom 
the debt was originally incurred or the rate allowed by the decree in 
respect of such debts, whichever was lowest. 

The above Act was repealed and replaced by the Bombay Agricul¬ 
tural Debtors’ Relief Act, 1947. This Act was extended to the Bombay 
area of the State of Maharashtra except the city of Bombay. Under 
the Act the debtor is an indebted person or an undivided Hindu 
family, which holds land used for agricultural purposes or has held 
such land at any time not more than 30 years before 30th January, 
1940, which has been transferred in the nature of a mortgage 
without purporting it to be so. The debtor, moreover, should also 
be cultivating land personally for the cultivating season in the two 
years immediately preceding the date of the coming into operation 
of this Act or of the establishment of the Board concerned under the 
repealed Act. The restriction on his non-agricultural income as per 
the Act was placed at 33 per cent of his total annual income or 
Rs. 500, whichever is greater (40 per cent of the total income or 
Rs. 1,300 as the aggregate income of all the members, in case of an 
undivided Hindu family). 

Under the provisions of the Act, if the debts payable are unsecured, 
they are to be scaled down pro rata to the paying capacity of the 
debtor. In case of unsecured debts, this is to be done only if the 
total amount of such debts, is more than sixty per cent of the value 
of the property belonging to the debtor. For the purposes of the 
Act the paying capacity of the debtor was deemed to be sixty per 
cent of the value of the property of the debtor. The court has to 
make an award after determining the amourrt of debts scaled down in 
the manner mentioned above. It has also to fix the amount of instal¬ 
ments in which the debts are to be paid. In no case, however, the 
annual instalments payable by the debtor should exceed his net annual 
income. The rate of interest as laid down by the Act shall not 
exceed 6 per cent per annum or such less rate as may be notified 
Ijy the State Government or the rate agreed upon between the parties 
when the debt was originally incurred or the rate allowed by the 
decree in respect of such debt, whichever is the lowest. 

Since the application of the above Act, there has been a con¬ 
siderable reduction in the amount of debt contracted in Dhulia 
district The following table shows the administration of this Act 
and the amounts by which these debts have been reduced. 
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TABLE 

Admiwisthation of the Bombay 

District 


Year 

Number of applications 
received from debtors 
and creditors under 

Numoer of 
applications with¬ 
drawn by 

Section 

4 

5ection Section Debtors 

9 19 

Creditors 

1950-51 

1196 

288 

192 39 

65 

1951-52 

75 

516 

29 92 

44 

1952-53 

111 ' 

207 

152 101 

66 

1953-54 

434 

97 

100 30 

15 

1954-55 

97 

• • • . 

17 

4 4 4 4 

1955-56 

136 

• 4 • • 

12 6 

3 

1956-57 

• • » . ♦ • 

4 4 4 4 4 

4 4 4 4 4 .4 


1957-58 

» • • • • * 

4 4*4 • 

4 4 4 4 1 4 4 


1958-59 

1 


66 


1959-60 

• ♦ • • • * 


4 4 4 4 4 4 4 


1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

. 


— 


TABLE 

Year 


Amount involved in applications 
as shown in column 6 (Rs.) 


A 

B 

c 

D 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1950-51 

.. 2,77,312 

8,458 

20,18,904 

25,72,815 

1951-52 

.. 13,29,924 

39,007 

16,47,134 

25,87,181 

1952-53 

.. 16,42,358 

28,320 

28,14,780 

12,67,848 

1953-54 

.. 9,08,190 

23,208 

14,37,145 

3,14,509 

1954-55 

.. 2,69,830 

3,575 

5,10,773 

48,030 

1955-56 

11,158 

4 4 4 4 

1.36,676 

31,560 

j 956-57 

, . . . 

.... 

.... 


1957-58 

. . . « . « 

4 . 4 . 



1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

2,500 

E 

44,102-48 

18,982 19 

1961-62 

. . .... 

4 4 . 4 

■ •44 


1962- 63 

1963- 64 

— 


4 , 4 . 

4 4 4 4 
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No. 3 


CHAPTER 6. 


Agricultural Debtors Relief Act 1947 
Dhulia i: 


Amount involved in 
applications involving 


Number of applications disposed of— 


Money 

claims 

Sale 

On 

By adjudicatii.g 

By 

For 

mortgage 

preliminary 

debtors as 

passing 

other 

transactions 

issues 

insolvents 

awards 

reasons 

Rs. 

Rs. 





5,15,159 

4,30,736 

677 

33 

4,644 

6,829 

6X620 

12,392 

1,971 

97 

3,887 

6,693 

26,66,766 

26,53,343 

2,739 

50 

5,118 

3,195 

10,17,455 

2,56,993 

1,521 

52 

3,027 

679 

2S,107 

33,487 

300 

11 

1,192 

98 

42,529 

28,030 

7 

.... 

110 

35 

88 991■05 

95,603-75 

1 

.... 

31 

9 


.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 


No. 3—corUd. 


Amount 
by which 
debts arc 
reduced 

Number of 
awards 
taken 
by land 
mortgage 
banks 


No. of 
appeals 
preferred 
against 

Rs. 




26,16,2.38 

3 

501 

109 

38,40,909 


.... 

91 

38,55,459 

1 

600 

88 

11.63,724 

. « . f 

.... 

148 

4,61,416 

• • . • 


56 

1,06,270 

.... 

.... 

25 

12,544 39 


.... 

2 
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The beginning of the co-operative movement in India as also in 
Khandesh of which Dhulia district formed part started with the 
passing of the Co-operative Credit Societies Act in 1904 with a view 
to reducing rural indebtedness and bringing credit facilities within 
the reach of the agriculturists. In 1912 and again in 1928 similar 
Co-operative Acts were passed which helped the organisation of 
different types of societies in India, The Act of 1912 was amended 
further abolishing the distinction between the rural and the urban 
societies. It classified the societies, on the basis of its liability, into 
' limited liability ’ and ‘ unlimited liability ’ societies. Under the 
provisions of the new Act it made possible the registration of central 
societies, such as the Provincial and District Central Banks and 
Supervising Unions consisting of individuals and societies. Under 
the new enactment the word ‘ credit ’ was dropped so that a number 
of non-credit type of organisations could be registered. The Act of 
192(8 was made applicable to all the persons having common 
economic needs, whether their means were limited or otherwise. 
This Act widened the scope of the old legislation. Subseciuent amend¬ 
ments passed thereafter ga\e further impetus to the growth of new 
societies in India. 

The earliest co-operative society to be registered in the then 
di.strict of Khandesh was at Bodwad (Bhusawal taluka now in Jalgaon 
district) as early as 1906. 

The early co-operative societies, popularly known as primaries were 
agricultural in character. 'I’hey were organised mostly in rural areas 
and provided short-term and medium term credit to the agriculturists 
for productive and domestic purposes. The operational area of each 
society was generally a village (and its hamlet) whose residents were 
eligible for its membership. By 1963-64 there were in Dhulia district 
770 agricultural credit societies with a total membership of 97,763 
persons. The paid up share capital of these societies amounted to 
Rs. 1,27,83,967 during the same year, and the working capital 
Rs. 48,52,608. The following table gives the progress of tlie Agricul¬ 
tural Credit Societies in Dhulia district for the years 1957-58. 1958-59, 
1962-63, 1963-61 and 1971-72. 

TABLE No. 4 

Statistics of the Achicultuhal Credit Societies 
IN Dhulia District 


PjxticuUtrs 

1957-58 

1958-59 

1962-63 

1963-61 

1971-72® 

No. of Societies 

672 

692 

762 

770 

765 

No. of members 

48.004 

53,437 

93,933 

97.763 

1,10,752 

Share capital (Rs.). 

G9,.36.09T 

47,09 79S 

1,11,87,305 

1,27.83.067 

2,09,07,000 

State contribution' 

towv'ls share capi¬ 
tal (Rs.) 

Reserve and other 

1,94,800 

4.10,.S00 

10.93.340 

11,10,725 

N. A. 

funds (Us.) 

27.79,519 

27,22.151 

37,41 774 

41,64,298 

70,84,000 

Deposits i(Rs.) 

1,10.994 

1.09.100 

2,13,073 

2,38,088 

N. A. 

Bank loan (Rs.). 

58,72.3.50 

83,37.489 

2,81,92,470 

3.01,69,708 

N. A. 

Other borrowing (Rs.) 

1,0.5,443 

2,10,0i!j 

2.93.42.384 

12.02,855 

N. A. 


(including borrow* 


rags from govern¬ 
ment). 

Working capital (Bs.). 1,29.99.203 1.64.99,363 4,47,0.3,514 4,«5 42,608 6,64,93,000 

’In 1971-72 the societies advanced Rs. 4,25,08,000 and recovered 

Rs. 3,77,87,000 from borrowers. 
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The agricultural credit societies provided credit facilities to the chapter 6. 
cultivators for agricultural iwoduction. In addition most of thran n,„fc jng xmiii 
undertook other ancillary service activities such as supply of improved ^ Conuncfce. 
seeds, fertilisers, and other agricultural requisites including consumers’ banking and 
goods. Finance. 


Anwng agricultural primaries the service co-operatives (Seva Co-operative 
societies) numbering 647 form the largest and the most important Movement, 
group. The membership of these societies is universal but it 
prominently includes cultivators, artisans and labourers. The object 
of these societies is to provide credit for agricultural operations, to 
purchase raw materials, etc. Among other activities, these societies 
also pool the agricultural produce of members sometimes and arrange 
to sell it through marketing societies to which they are affiliated. 

In short, the service co-operatives cover all economic activities of the 
rural population so as to create a cohesive, self-reliant and prosperous 
village community. 

Besides the service societies the agricultural primaries in Dhulia 
district comprise three agricultural credit and thrift and credit 
societies, 94 large sized multi-purpose societies, 16 small-sizcd multi¬ 
purpose societies and 10 grain banks. 

The Dhulia District Central Co-operative Bank Ltd., Dhulia, is the Central 

Centra] Financing Agency for the co-operative societies in Dhulia Bank. 

district. It was registered on 13th September, 1957. The main func¬ 
tion of the bank is to finance agricultural co-operativo societies within 
its area of operation (i.e. the Dhuha district). It also serves as 
a balancing centre in that it accepts surplus funds of one society 
at a reasonable rate of interest and transfers those to another which 
is in need of more capital than the amount it possesses. The bank 
has so far opened 34 branches in the district and has made available 
maximum credit facilities to its members. The following table shows 
the progress of the Dhulia District Central Co-operative Bank, during 
1957-58, 1958-59, 1962-63 and 1963-64. 


TABLE No. 5 


Statistics of the Districi Central Co-operath'e Bank, Dhuha** 


Particulars 

1957-58 

1958-59 

1962-63 

1963-64 

No. of banks 

1 

1 

1 

1 

No. of members 

777 

864 

1,056 

1,126 

Paid-up share capital 

10,64,750 

13.70,750 

31,16,300 

34,02,250 

Reserve and other funds (Rs.l.. 

765 

24,495 

5,60,558 

7,98,532 

Deposits (Rs.) 

1,04.22,935 

1,14,74,821 

1.98.89.841 

2.08.94;i04 

Borrowings (Rs.)— 

(fl) Government 

1,34,572 

5,70,372 

1,02,500 

1,03,000 

(b) Reserve Bank and State 

1,94,800 

22,08.750 

1.56.04.275 

1.21.14.913 

Bank. 

(c) Others 

3,89,722 

27,74,122 

25,000 

9,69,500 

Working Capital (Rs.) 

1.18,78,172 

1,57,44,188 

4,36,28,782 

4,44;78;i98 

Overdues (Rs.) 

7,97,879 

3,12,241 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Loans outstanding (Rs.) 

61,94.596 

87,52,662 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Net Profit or loss (Rs.) 

10,108 

30,035 

4,37,164 

3,57,627 


rin 1971-72 the bank had 34 branches with 1,598 societies as members. The 


share capital of the bank was 98,02,000; reserve and other funds Hs. 33,68,000 
and working capital Rs. 8,84,67,000. It advanced Rs. 6,80,98,000 as short term 
loans and Rs. 54,63,000 as medium term loans. 
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The establishment of West Khandesh District Co-operative Land 
Mortgage Bank, Ltd., Dhulia, was made with a view to providing the 
long-term credit needs of the cultivators. It grants loans on the 
security of landed property offered by the borrowers, for (i) redemp¬ 
tion of old debts, (ii) improvement of agricultural land and the adop^ 
tion of improved methods of cultivation, (iii) installation of costly 
agricultural plant and machinery, etc. The bank has seven branches 
at important places in the district. Following table shows the 
progress made by it during 1957-58, 1958-59, 1962-63 and 1963-64. 

TABLE No. 6 

Working of the Primary Land Mortgage Bank, Dhulia* 


Particulars 

1957-58 

1958-59 

1962-63 

1963-64 

No. of members— 

(/■) borrowing 

1436 

1832 

8669 

11949 

(ii) non-borrowing 

127 

127 

141 

144 

(iii) ' B ’ class 

629 

11879 

.... 

.... 

Paid-up capital (Rs.) 

1,67,586 

2,08,493 

16,51,700 

26,85,695 

Reserves (Rs.) 

2,78,664 

56,733 

1,23,337 

2,68,460 

Borrowings from apex bank 

23,71,329 

30,80,676 

2,04,74,748 

2,59,01,030 

(Rs.) 

Deposits (Rs.) 

12,885 

13,831 

27,227 

33,905 

Loans Outstanding (Rs.) 

24,48,419 

31,93,560 

2,10,93,125 

2,88,21,431 

Overdues (Rs.) 

.... 

.... 

14,20,402 

19,26,437 

Profit or loss (Rs.) 

26,475 

29,955 

1,94,034 

86,147 


The non-agricultural credit societies in Dhulia district are mostly 
urban .societies supplying credit to members who are generally 
traders, artisans, factory workers, salary-earners, etc. residing in 
towns. By 1963-64 there were 34 urban societies in the district. 
'I’hey included 7 full-fledged banks, 20 salary-earners’ societies, one 
factory worker.s’ society and 6 urban credit societies. 

The main function of the urban societies is to advance loans to 
their members on personal valuables pledged or produce hypothe¬ 
cated. During 19^64 these societies provided cheap and timely 
credit of the order of Rs. 1,22,36,510 to middle class and low income 
group people including artisans, traders and employees imder 
Government and other public and private bodies and thus helped 
them to meet their professional needs. The table below gives the 
comparative position of the working of these societies for 1957-58, 
1958-59, 1962-63, 1963-64 and 1971-72. 

♦In 1971-72 this bank had II branches with 25.257 individu memb'--s. Its 
sha-e capital was 65,24,000 ; reserve and other funds Rs. 8,24,000 ; and working 
capital Rs. 5.07.66,000. It advanced Rs. 52,500 by way of long term loans. 
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TABLE No. 7 

Working of the Non-Agriculturae Co-operative Credit 
Societies, Dhuua District 


Particulars 

1957-58 

1958-59 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1971-72 

Number of Societies 

24 

24 

32 

34 

46 

Number of members 

9,562 

9,752 

13,166 

14,385 

7,608 

Paid-up capital (Rs.) 

8,33,952 

8,74,057 

12,79,580 

14,79,287 

15,15,000 

Reserve and other funds (Rs.) 
Deposits- 

6,01,852 

6,02,425 

8,59,641 

8,41,754 

5,00,000 

(i) from members (Rs.) .. 

19,44,436 

20,01,589 

29,44,645 

13,39,431 

N, 

(ii) from non-members (Rs.) 

14,01,764 

14,47,525 

28,28,724 

25,97,439 

N. A. 

Loans advanced (Rs.)] 

N. A. 

N. A. 

1,06,97,612 1,22,36,510 

N. A. 

Loans Outstanding (Rs.) .. 

26,68,895 

29,35,578 

52,31,830 

61,95,526 

N. A 

Overdues (Rs.) 

4,53,124 

4,79,253 

3,18,212 

2,88,345 

N. A 

Working capital (Rs.) 

49,67,357 

51,96,064 1,90,83,604 

67,89,636 

31,05.500 

Profit (Rs.) 

75,688 

77,517 

1,48,584 

1,47,514 

N. A. 


These societies also allow cash credits and sanction overdrafts 
against the securities. Besides, they undertake modern banking 
operations like issue of hundis and drafts and collection of cheques, 
hundis, drafts, etc. 

The co-operative Farming Societies were organised with the 
following objects in view.—(1) increasing agricultural production ; 
(2) increasing opportunities for gainful employment in agriculture 
as well as activities allied to agriculture, and (3) rehabilitating 
landless labourers. The co-operative fanning movement was 
started in Dhulia district in 1947 with the organisation of Navari 
Co-operative Joint Farming Society, Ltd., at Navari in Dhulia district. 
Efforts were made later on to organise collective fanning societies 
on the Government waste land. During 1949 two co-operative 
collective farming societies, viz., (1) Waghapur Co-operative Collec¬ 
tive Fanning Society, and (2) Bhadne Shetki Majur Co-operative 
Collective Fanning Society, Ltd., both in Sakri Taluka, were regis¬ 
tered. The organisation of co-operative farming societies got 
impetus only after the initiation of the First Five-Year Plan. In 
1961, Dhulia taluka was selected to serve as a pilot project and 
ten co-operative farming societies were organised in it under the 
instructions of the Government of India within a period of two 
years. Another pilot project was undertaken in Sindkheda taluka 
where a target of organising ten co-operative farming societies 
was achieved during 1962-63. By 1964 there were 90 farming 
co-operatives of which 58 were Joint Farming Societies, 31 Collective 
farming Societies and 1 Better Farming Society. The following 
table shows the working and progress of these societies in the 
district during 1962-63 and 1963-64. 
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TABLE No. 8 

Working of Farming Societies in Dhuua Districe* fob 
196^-63 AND 1963-64 


Particulars 

Joint Farming 

1962-63 1963-64 

Collective Farming 
r9^3 ~ I9«^64 

Farming 

Societies 

Number of societies 

54 

5« 

22 

31 

129 

Number oI members 

695 

752 

470 

998 

2,753 

Total land under command 

6.212 

6.333 

5.653 

9.131 

N. A. 

(acres) 

Land under cultivation (acres) 

6,148 

6,294 

3,290 

8,881 

N. A. 

Unancial assistance received 
from Government— 

Loan(Rs.) 

1,36,760 

75,500 

.... 

33,250 

N. A. 

Subsidy (Rs.) 

3-3,168 

88.960 

.... 

7,895 

N. A. 

Share capital (Rs.) 

27,010 

38,000 


11,830 

6,93,752 

Paid-up capital (Rs.) 

3,65,265 

4,44.480 

66,420 

1,19,764 

N. A. 

Reserve and other funds(Rs) .. 

12,330 

13,831 

23,205 

35,403 

79,381 

Working capital (Rs.) 1 

16,25,604 

17,17,723 

6,17,574 

3,94,562 

40,38,396 

Proht earned (Rs.) 

58,486 

1,36,911 

23,443 

36.765 

N. A. 

Loss sustained (Rs.) 

87,251 

3.13,242 

35,058 

36,061 

N. A. 


•Statistics of the Better Farming Society arc not available. 


Like co-operative farming societies, these societies also help to 
step up agric:ult\iral pitnluction. By 1964 there were ten purely 
Lift Irrigation Soc-ietic.s* working in the district while one service 
co-operative and two farming societies had also undertaken the lift 
ungation scficme. These societies had undertaken different types of 
lift irrigation schemes. Of them eight were irrigation schemes, five 
were river irrigation schemes and one was a scheme for irrigation 
on a brook or nala. They had 352 members and an area of 2,638 
acres under their command. 

The Gram Swarajya Societies were formed mostly by the Adiwasis 
residing in Akrani and Akkalkuwa talukas. They are under the 
control of Satpuda Sarvodaya Mandal and are managed by Sarvodaya 
workers. By 1964 there were 28 Gram Swarajya Societies in Dhulia 
district, with 755 members-. 

The dairy societies have been found to be very useful in providing 
supplementary occupation to the agriculturists. They assure the 
fanners a .s-teady market for milk and the consumers a good quality 

♦In 1971-72 there were 11 irrigation societies with 712 members; Rs. 3,51,418 
as share capital and Rs. 11,75,098 as working capital. 
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milL The primary dairy co-operative societies in this district 
were mainly organised in Dhulia, Shirpur and Shahada talukas. 
By 1963-64 there were 61 societies, the feeder societies, with 2125 
members in the district.* Their paid-up and working capital was 
5,58,778 and Rs. 3,98,999 respectively. During the same year, 
these societies supplied 23,19,180 Utres of milk to the union as 
against 19,04,672 litres supplied to Government milk scheme. 
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Besides the dairy societies, talukawise milk producers unions at Societies. 

Shirpur and Shahada and the District Milk Supply Union at Dhulia 
were also organised in this district. The main objects of a milk 
union are to make arrangements for disposal of milk and milk 
products of its members and member societies, to purchase and 
distribute cattle-feed to the members and to improve the quality 
of milk supplied to the consumers in the urban area. The following 
table gives the details of the co-operative unions and the feeder 
societies in Dhulia district during 1962-63 and 1963-64. 


TABLE No. 9 


Particulars 


Unions 

Feeder 

Societies 

1962-63 1963-64 

1962-63 

1963-64 

Number 

3 

3 

39 

61 

Memberr— 





Societies 

83 

83 

.... 

.... 

individuals 

50 

63 

1,304 

2,125 

Paid-up Capital (Rs.) 

15,150 

35,730 

42,435 

83,500 

Reserve and other funds (Rs.) 

4,481 

4,844 

1,459 

2,453 

Working capital (Rs.) 

1,11,473 

5,58,778 

1,35,346 

3,98,999 

Milk collected (lbs.) 

.... 

23,19,130 

9,37,786 

23,19,180 

Quantity of milk produced (lbs.) 

N.A. 

N.A. 

8,00,711 

2,31,918 

Quantity of milk supplied to 
unions (lbs.). 

2,120 

8.52,682 

7,93,772 

2,31,918 

Profits (Rs.) 

7,989 

68,609 

3,432 

22,520 

Losses (Rs.) 

241 

275 

1,360 

1,505 


These societies which numbered 78 in 1964 in Dhulia district protection 
helped the members in protecting their crops from the ravage of Societies. 
stray cattle, wild pigs, thdeves etc. During 1963-64, 2,65,018 aci'es 
of area under crop was saved from loss or destruction by these 
societies. 


*ln 1971-72 there were 446 animal husbandry societies with a membership 
of 21,887. Their share capital was Rs. 31,01 057 and working capital 
Rs. 1.87,18,996. 
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Fisheries Co- As Dhulia is not a coastal district only inland fisheries have some 
operative Societies, scope for development. By 1968-64 there were three fisheries 
societies with 207 members and Rs. 15,959 as working capital. 
During the same year they sold fish valued at Rs. 7,489. 

Industrial Industrial co-operatives form an important part of the co-operative 
Co-operaicves. movement in tire district. On aooount of the various activities 
carried on by them, they provide employmient to a number of 
artisans and labourers. Organisation of industrial co-operative 
societies also helps the artisans in securing better wages especially 
in some industries such as handloom, tanning and leather working, 
exploitation of forest coupes mid so on. Under the First and the 
Second Five Year Plans, therefore, the workers in these industries 
were encouraged to form their societies and substantial financial 
assistance was given to them for the development of the industry. 

Bv 1964 there were 173 industrial oo-operatives in Dhulia district 


as detailed below 

Type No. 

(A) Weavers’ co-'operatiycs — 

1. Cotton Weavers’ Co-operatives ... 18 

2. Wool Weavers’ Co-operatives ... 2 

3. Powerloom Weavers’ Co-operatives ... 7 

4. Khadi Weavers’ Co-operatives ... 5 

(B) Other Industrial Co^operatives- 

1. Leather Workers’ Societies ... 2 

2. Tanners’ Societies ... 1 

3. Cane and Bamboo Workers’ Societies ... 3 

4. Carpentry and Smithy Societies ... 5 

5. Oilmen’s Societies ... 7 

6 . Metal Workers’ Societies ... 9 

7. Gur and Khandsari Manufacturers’ Societies ... 22 

8 . Pottery and Brickmakers’ Societies ... 7 

9. Miscellaneous Societies ... 10 

(C) - 

1. Forest Labourers’ Societies ... 57 

2. Labour Contract Societies ... 17 

(D) - 

1. District Industrial Co-operative Association ... I 

Total ... 173 
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The progress made by these societies can be seen from the following 
tables— 


TABLE No. 10 

Progrkss of iNnusTRiAi, Co-operatives in Dhulia District 


District Other rndustrial 

ladustrial Associatioo Weavers Co-operatives Co-operatives 



ParticuUrs 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1962-63 

1963.64 

1962-63 

1 1963-64 

1 

No.u1'Societies 

1 

1 

31 

32 

68 

72 

2 

No. <>■ inembers 

1,588 

1,595 

2.974 

2.770 

3,205 

3.936 

3 

Paid-up 








Shar4 C-ipita'. fRs.) 

33.894 

34,105 

1.83,581 

2.12,ft95 

2,04,070 

10.60,247 

4 

R.: icrve au-i other fuads 

91,779 

91,793 

2,09.994 

1.22.816 

1,01,446 

1,12,061 

5 

BorrowiQBtfom 








Govcram«nt (Rs.) 



1,12,916 

1.60.579 

42.521 

3.26.656 


Bank (.,) 

1,64,238 

1,24,232 

65,771 

1.60,579 

1,23,073 

4,71,590 


Others (,.) 

1.78,561 


2,27,071 

1.60,579 

2,47,646 

2,55.646 

6 

Working Capital (Rs.) .. 

4.31,305 

2,90,134 

6.99,333 

7,45,275 

8,18,694 

3,86,209 

7 

Value of goods produced 
(Rs) 



19,13,045 

26,69,681 

2,18,996 

1,98,844 

a 

Value of goods Sold (Rs.) 

2,56,118 

4,75,167 

6,71,283 

32,89.665 

1,91,408 

9,01,185 

9 

Profit earned (Rs.) 



29,827 

18,8)6 

14,434 

53,342 

10 

Loss sustained (Rs.) 


4.100 

1.83,399 


22,499 

74,804 


CHAPTER 6. 
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Vf 4667—32a 
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9 Carpentry and Smithy Societies.. 7 147 6,122 6,183 . 29,219 12,164 14,839 3,051 

10 Cane and Bamboo workers'Societies 2 70 1,375 145 _ 2,200 3,751 _ 1,88,62 _ 

11 Pottery and brick making societies 11 383 15,011 562 _ 21,334 48,899 58,983 48,644 21,903 

12 Indutrial co-operative Association 1 264 17,080 2,805 32,753 5,000 73,440 _ 1,56,686 _ 
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Of these societies the Handloom Weavers’ Co-operatives and 
the Forest Labourers’ and Contract Societies form ah important 
group. In Dhulia district, Dhulia and Shahada are the two main 
centres of the handloom industry having 1,496 and 138 handlooms 
respectively. 

The Handloom Drwclopment Scheme .sponsored by the Government 
of India aims at— 

(1) Organisation of Handloom weavers’ co-operative societies, 

(2) Intensive development of the weavers co-operatives through 
grant of financial assistance in the form of loans, subsidies and 
rebates on the sale of handloom cloth. 


CHAPTER f. 
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Industrial 
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(3) To raise the quality and quantity of the production and to 
make arrangement for marketing of the cloth. 

(4) Ameliorating the social and econonpic conditions of the 
weavers. 

There is also a scheme of converting handlooms into power- 
looms. Under this scheme the Shahada Taluka Weavers’ Co-operative 
Society was given financial assistance in 1963-64 for installation of 
15 powerlooms. 

The other major types of societies include the Forest Labourers’ 
societies and the Lalxxur Contract Societies. The former play 
an important part for the allround advancement of the Adiwasis 
and the jungle folk while the latter help the skilled and unskilled 
labourers in securing technical help and executing work in a better 
way. The progress made by these two types of societies is given 
below 


Particulars 

Forest Labourers' 
Societies 

Labour Contract 
Societies 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1962-63 

1963-64 

Number of Societies 

57 

57 

15 

17 

Number ol members 

6,329 

6,583 

626 

657 

Paid-up Capital (Rs.) 

2,11,981 

2,14,300 

28,866 

33,440 

Reserve and other funds (R.s.) 

3,22,008 

2,85,022 

20,120 

60,844 

Number of societies to which 
coupes have been allotted. 

57 

54 

.... 


No. of coupes exploited 

106 

108 

.... 

.... 

Number of contracts 


.... 

26 

23 

Wages paid to workers(Rs.) .. 

67,060 

3,56,952 

5,340 

10,03,050 
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The marketing of agricultural produce forms the crux of pur 
rural economy. It is the co-operative marketing which strengthens 
the position of cultivators as sellers by providing them with all 
marketing facilities an<l securing to them better prices and better 
returns. Naturally, the District and Taluka purchase and sale 
organisations play an important part in this respect. 

By 1964 there were 15 niiuketing societies in Dhulia district, of 
which ten were Taluka co-operative purchase and sale societies, 
four were fruit selling societies imd one was di-strict marketing 
society. In addition to marketing of agricultural produce some, of 
these societies undertake supply of fertilizers, cement, iron, stepl, 
improved implements etc. Some of them even supply oil engines 
and pumping .sets. During 196-3-64 these societies supplied 1752 oil 
engines valued at Rs. 5-3,69,200 to the cultivators. 

The scheme of organisation of processing societies contemplates 
to bring commodities like cotton, ground-nut, chilli, gur, etc, under 
the purview of co-operative processing and give financial assistance 
by way of share capital by establishing processing units through 
the co-operatives. If agricrdtural producers have their oyvn 
co-operative processing unit, they can derive more profit. As market¬ 
ing is clearly linked with processing, the development of processing 
through co-operative is of the utmost importance in the co-operative 
development plan. By 1964, there were three co-operative processing 
societies in the district. They included the Cotton Ginning and 
Pressing Society at Shirpur, the Cur and Khandsari Society at Shahada 
and the Oil Mill and Cotton Ginning and Pressing Society, at 
Dondaicha. In addition, two Purchase and Sale societies have under¬ 
taken cotton ginning and pressing and oil milling work, nine agri¬ 
cultural multipurpose societies have undertaken oil-milldng work and 
one agricultural multi-purpose society has undertaken rice jnilling. 
The State has liberally contributed towards the costs of the 
processing schemes. 

Development of co-operative marketing and processing presup¬ 
poses provision of ade<iuate storage facilities. By 1964 there were 
26 medium-sized and 142 small-sized and three large-sized godowns 
owned by the marketing and agricultural credit co-operatives with 
the financial assistance of the government. 


Consumers' If the co-opcrative marketing and co-operative processing are to 
Societies, develop and succeed, it is necessary that strong consumers move¬ 
ment is built up in every district. In the context of the pre.senl 
conditions, the consumers stores can play a vital role in holding 
the price line and in kt^eping a .siuslained flow of supplies at fail 
price to the consumer. By 1964 there were 24 primary consumers 
stores managed by 24 different types of consumers societies, with 
3.680 members. Diey had a share capital of Rs. 1,28,170 and 
Reserve and other Funds to the tune of Rs. 1,43,553. Beside.' 
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primary societies, there is a wholesale cxmsumers store in the 
district. 

Under the direction of Government of India a centrally sponsored 
scheme offering hberal financial assistance has been formulated for 
the organisation and promotion of consumers stores in cities and 
in towns having a population of 50,000 or above. Immediate steps 
were accordingly taken to eru'ol the members and collect initial 
share capital to organise a central co-operative consumers stores for 
nhulia ditsrict. It was registered on I5th August, 1963, and started 
its activities through its 9 branches in Dhulia city. It deals in all the 
ess' ntial commodities except cloth. By 1963 the store had a member¬ 
ship of 1,263 individuals and 19 member societies and its share 
capital from them amounted to Rs. 52,380 and Rs. 75,000 respectively. 
Besides the above stores, one consumers store in one industrial 
establishment, viz. the New Pratap Spinning, Weaving and Manu¬ 
facturing Company Ltd., has been organised for industrial workers 
under the scheme mentioned above. In 1963, it had 1,057 members 
and its share capital was Rs. 10,570. 

Several co-operative housing schemes are under implementation 
in Dhulia district both in rural and urban areas. By 1964, there; 
were 88 housing .stK-icties in the district, out of which 57 were 
meant exclusively for backward class people. The following table 
gives the working and statistics of these societies. 

TABLE No. 12 


Statistics 

OF 

CO-OPERATIVB HoUSrNC SOCIETIES 



IN Dhitua District 








Reserve 

Total No. of Tenements 

Type of Society 

No. 

Member¬ 

ship 

Share 

Capital 

and 

other 

funds 

Com- Under 
picted Construc¬ 
tion 

To be 
com¬ 
pleted 




Rs. 

Rs. 




Scheduled Castes .. 

14 

446 

25,010 

670 

171 

56 

292 

Scheduled Tribes 

.16 

1,258 

17,495 

1,255 

210 


229 

Nomadic and Semi- 
nomadic tribes. 

2 

150 

3,680 

178 

16 

16 

67 

Vimukta Jatis 

2 

95 

2,710 

94 

18 


25 

Other Backward 

Classes. 


139 

3,235 

156 



22 

Mixed Co-operatives 








Other than Backward 
Classes. 

31 

2.727 5,88,9.50 

8,055 

152 

59 

307 


The Government has granted financial assistance to four societies 
in this district to the tune of Rs. 1,87,225. Out of this amount 
Rs. 1,77,755 were given as loan and Rs. 16,470 as subsidy. 
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Taluka Development Boards were formed in the district to he^* 
the agriculturists get improved types of implements, seeds and 
manures and to advise them on matters relating to agricultural pro¬ 
duction. These Boards arc also expected to carry out programmes 
relating to demonstration, public instruction and general welfare of 
the people in the district. 

By 1964 there were only two Taluka Development Boards working 
in the di.strict. They had 14.5 individuals as their members. During 
the same year they collected a subscription of Rs. 145 from the 
individuals and Rs. 52 from the societies. 

The intention behind starting the Taluka Co-operative Supervising 
Unions is to give direction, advice and assistance to the agricultural 
and multi-purpose societies in the villages after a regular and careful 
inspection of their work. They supervise the societies afBliated to 
them and make their working effective. They also help the societies 
to raise loans from the Central Financing Agencies and also to recover 
the amounts due. 

During 1963-64 there were ten Taluka Co-operative Supervising 
Unions working in the district. • They had a membership of 880. The 
total strength of their supervisors was ten. 

The Dhulia District Supervision Committeie guides and exercises 
control over the supervisory staff in the di.strict. 

1’he District Co-operative Board, Dhulia, undertakes training and 
education in c'o-operatives by conducting classes at different places in 
the district. 

Till the close of the 19th century Dhulia district had no banking 
company and the money-lending class, therefore, dominated the 
economy of the district. T he first in the field of finance to appear was 
the Imperial Biuik of India, which established its branch at Dhulia 
in 1922. It was converted into the State Bank of India in July, 1955. 
Following its establishment, other banks, too, opened their branches 
at various places in the district. By 1965, there were 10 joint-stock 
banks in the district.® I'he names of these banks, their location and 
the date of their establishment are given bolow : — 


Name 

Location 

Date of 
establishment 

The State Bank of India. 

Dhulia 

1st July 1955 

The State Bank of India 

Dondaicha 

.. 30th April 1959 

The State Bank of India 

Nandurbar 

26th September 1955 

The State Bank of India 

Shahada 

.. 29th February 1960 

The State Bank of India 

Shirpur 

.. 30th October 1957 

The Bank of Maharashtra 

Dhulia 

.. 20th August 1946 

The Bank of Baroda 

Dhulia 

.. 29th April 1961 

The Bank of Baroda 

Nandurbar 

.. 29th April 1961 

The Punjab National Bank 

Dhulia 

.. 12th March 1951 

The Deokaran Nanjee Banking Company. 

Nandurbar 

30th September 1960 


’■There were 66 branches of various banks in March 1971, of which 27 were 
of scheduled banks and 39 of co-opcrativei banks. They served a population of 
4,12,909 from 30 villages and towns in the district. 
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The State Bank of India has the largest number of branches. 

These branches are directly controlled by the Head Office at 
Bombay. 

The State Bank acts as an agent to the Reserve Bank of India and 
conducts Government transactions. In addition, it provides 
remittance facilities to scheduled banks, co-operative banks and co- Joint Stock Banks, 
operative societies. Its main function, however, is to extend credit 
facilities to the people in rural and urban areas. The role of the 
Bank in respect of providing agricultural and rural credit facilities in 
the district at present consists of (a) financing agriculturists by way 
of advances to them against pledge of ornaments, (b) making 
advances against warehouse- receipts and (c) making advances to co¬ 
operative and marketing societies by way of repledge of their stocks 
with the Bank. 

Among the categories of loans and advances provided by the Bank 
the important are following 

(1) Loans against gold omamenifs.—This is tire safest type of 
advance which provides financial assistance to all classes of people 
to overcome temporary difficulties. The rate of interest charged on 
such advances varies from 7 to H\ per cent. By 1964, the total 
advaiu-es against gold ornaments made by the DhuUa branch alone 
stood at about lls. 1,50,000. 

(2) Overdraft or loans against Government securities.—This, too, is 
regarded as a safe advance, which is granted against government 
securities at a rate of interest varying from 5J to 6J per cent. 

(‘i)Advances against pledge of produce and warehouse receipts.— 

These are seasonal advances granted to merchants against acceptance 
of mercantile produce. They are renewed after six months or a year. 

Rale of interest charged is generally to per cent. Advances 
are also granted against warehouse receipts. 

(4) Hypothecation advance.—This advance is granted to only well- 
known limited companies against hypothecation of goods and 
machinery at an interest of 6i per cent per annum. 

(5) In order to implement government policy of encouraging small- 
scale industries, the State Bank is taking active part in financing these 
industries on very moderate terms and conditions and at an interest 
rate varying from 6i per cent to 7i per cent. 

The other joint stock banks in the district also provide the usual 
banking facilities to the public including the financing of trade and 
agriculture and storage and movement of agricultural produce. Their 
main object is to encourage the habit of banking especially in rural 
areas and to cater to the financial needs of rural population through 
their office. They receive deposits from the people and advance loans 
to them on securities. Rates of interest on advances differ according 
to the purpose for which the advances are made. Generally, loans 
without security are not favoured, and if made are for small sums 
and for short periods only. Interest rates in such cases range from 
8 to 9 per cent per annum. Loans to industries are also given, the 
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CHAPTER *. rate of interest varying between 7 and 8 per cent. Advances to 
Ban^a^rade given priority over advances to other typos of customers. 

omA covBtcKe. b'^’‘’ides the regular banking operations, the State Bank of India, 
Banking and Dhulia and the Punjab National Bank, Dhulia, provide facilities of 
Finance. safe deposit vaults. 

Joint Stoclc Banks. following table gives the security-wise analysis of advances 

granted by the banks as at the end of December 1963. 

TABLE No. 13 

Security-wise analysis of auvances granted by toe 
Banks as at the end of December 1963 


Dhulia District 


Nature of Security 

Number 
of Accounts 

.Amount 

Rs. 

Percentage 
to total 
advances 

1. Secured Advances .— 




(1) Government ami Trustee securities. 

504 

5,57,000 

40 

(2) Shares and debentures of Joint .Slock 

.3 

23,000 

0-2 

Companies. 




(3) Gold and Silver bullion ;tnd 

120 

1 ,21,000 

0-9 

ornaments. 




(4) Merchandise.— 




(a) Agricultural commodities 

128 

70.71.000 

51-4 

(/)) Non-agricultural commodities .. 

23 

34,89,000 

25-4 

(5) Real Estate 

1 

9,000 

.... 

(6) Fixed Deposits 

32 

1,31,000 

10 

(7) Other Secured Advances. 

27 

7,11,000 

5-2 

Total .. 

838 

1 .21,12,000 

88 1 

H. Unsecured advances 

119 

16,31.000 

)l-9 

Total of 1 and II 

957 

1,37,43,000 

100 0 


Small Savings Small Savings is one of the .schemes for raising money by borrowing 
Schemes, jntemally to financ-e the Five-Year Plans of the country. The setheme 
also aims at meeting the needs of expenditure on defence. It thus 
serves the dual purpose of helping the defence and development of 
the country. At the same time it benefits the investor in realising 
the interest entirely free from any tax and getting welfare benefits 
of the plan. 

The Small Savings scheme was .started as a movement in India in 
1945 with the intention of mopping up surplus purchasing power to 
fight the inflationary forces in the post-war years. The Plaiming Com¬ 
mission later on relied on it as an important means to finance its 
expenditure on capital schemes included in the Five-Year Plans. With 
the out-break of Sino-Indian war, the .scheme has also been employed 
for building up the defence.s of the nation. 
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The Small Savings include the following categories 

(1) Post-Office Savings Deposits, 

(2) 12-year National Defence Certificates, 

(3) ]0-yt'ar Defence Deposit Certificates, 

(4) 15-Year Annuity Certificates, 

(5) Cumulative Time Deposit Scheme. 

Of these, the Post Office Savings Banks are an important source for 
the collection of small savings, especially from people of limited 
incomes. A saving bank account can be opened with a minimum 
deposit of Rs. 2 and subsequent deposits may be as low as Re. 1. 
I’he di'posits earn interest at Rs. 4 per cent, per annum, free of income 
tax, on balanci's iipto Rs. 25,000 in ca.se of individual accounts and 
Rs. 50,000 in case of joint accounts. By 1964 there were as many 
as 2.3 sub-post offices and 72 branch offices doing the savings bank’s 
work in the district. The accompanying table gives the details of 
their work including the investments, the net withdrawals and the 
bank balances every year from 1961-62 to 1963-64. 


TABLE No. 14 

Staiistics of the Postal Savinis Banks in I>huua District 
(From 1961-62 to 1963-64) 


Description. 

l%l-62 

l%2-63 

1963-64 

Number of Sub-post offices doing 

17 

21 

28 

savings bank's work. 




Number of branch offices doing 

23 

24 

72 

savings bank’s work. 

Number of account holders at the 

23,360 

24,019 

25,037 

end of the year. 

Bank balances at the end of the 

92,49,639-82 

80,62,110-71 

77,38,263-73 

year (Rs). 

Investments during the year (Rs.). 

73,93,629-24 

50,80,292-69 

52.32.897-27 

Net withdrawals during (he year 

59.13.874-2.^ 

62,67.821-80 

55,56,744-25 

(Rs.). 

' 




These certificates have replaciTl the old ten year Treasury Savings JO-year Defence 
Deposit Certificates which carried a 4 per cent interest free of income 
tax. The certificates are issued in denominations of Rs. 50 and 
multiples thereof and earn 4-5 per cent interest annually free of 
income-tax. They are available from all offices of the Reserve Bank 
of India, branches of the State Bank of India and its subsidiary banks, 
treasuries, sub-treasuries and Head and Sub-post offices. 

T he following statement gives the total subscriptions under both the 
Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates and Defence Deposit Certi¬ 
ficates in Dhulia district from 1960-61 to 1962-63 and 1962-63 to 
J96.3-64, respectively. 
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Period 

10 -Year 
T. S. D. 
Certificates. 
(Rs.) 

10 -Year 

Defence Deposit 
Certificates. 
(Rs.) 

Finance. 

From 

August I960 to February 1961 

87,590 


Small Savings 

Schemes. 

From 

April 1961 to March 1962 

1.29,910 


i 0-year Defence 

From 

.\pril 1962 to October 1962 

4,400 


Deposit Certificates. 


From 

November 1962 to March 1963 


59,650 


From 

April 1963 to March 1964 

. 

24,300 


15-Year Annuity These certificates arc available in denominations of lls. 1,330, 
Certificates. y\^ 3 325 0 550 ^ Rs. 13,300 and Rs. 26,600 and guarantee a monthly 

payment, free of inewme-tax, of Rs. 10; 25; 50; 100 and 200 respec¬ 
tively for a period of 15 years. The return works out at 4-25 per cent, 
per annum compound. TTie,se certificates cran be got from where the 
T. S. D. c!crtificates arc available. Investment in them ensures 
a steady income every month of a specific amount for 15 yeais. If 
the investor passes away during this period, the monthly annuity 
amount is paid to his legal heir. In case of joint holders, on the death 
of one, the monthly payment is made to the survivor. Till August 
1965 the total subscriptions received from Dhulia di.strict under the 
15-year annuity certificates amounted to Rs. 1,58,480-00. 

J 2-Year National These certificates are issued in denominations of Rs. 5, Rs. 10, 
Defence Rj 50 r^ rx)^ Rs. 500 , Rs. 1,000, Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 25,000. They 
Certificates. available at all post offices transacting savings bank business. The 
rate of interest carried by them is 6-25 per cent per annum simple 
at maturity and 4-75 per cent per annum compound. The interest, 
which is free of income-tax, begins to accumulate after the second 
year. Figures of total collections under these certificates are not 
available as these certificates have been introduced only recently. 

The 12-year National Defence Certificates have replaced the 
12-year National Plan Savings Certific-ates issued by the Govenunent 
of India with effect from June 1957. The latter certificates yielded 
on maturity a return of .5-4 per annum simple interest and 4-25 per 
cent, per annum compound interest. The net collections under these 
certificates from 1961-62 to 1963-64 arc as under 

Net Collections under 12-Year National 


Year. 


Plan Savings Certificate 
(Rs.) 

1961-62 

• • 

5,63,970-85 

1962-63 

• • 

4,38,853-10 

1963-64 

* , 

10,78,512-51 


It should, however, be recalled that even prior to the introductioi 
of 12—Year National Plan Savings Certificates the Government hac 
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introduced T-Year and 12 Year National Savings Certificates and the 
10-Year National Plan Certificates. Hiese certificates were discontinued 
with effect from June 1057. The investments in these certificates and 


the withdraw 

als from them from 1961-64 were 

as under 


Year 

Investments (Rs.). 

Withdrawals 

(Rs.). 

5-Year 7-Year 12-Year 

5-Year 

7-Year 

l2-YeaT. 

1961-62 ... 1 

1921900 

49200 

8135-19 

448973-19 

1962-63 ... 

1026415 

4300 

Nil 

276193-69 

1963-64 ... 

2000035 

3304-25 

8681-25 

229057-88 


This scheme was started with effect from 2nd January, 1959. It 
gives opportunity to small savers to provide for specific purposes such 
as marriage, education of children, building a house, etc. Under 
the scheme a deposit of Bs. 5, 10, 20, 50, 100 or 200 can be made 
at a post office every month for a period of 5 years, 10 years or 
15 years. The limit on maximum monthly deposit is placed at 
Rs. 200 in case of a 5-Year or lO-Year deposit account and Rs. 300 
in case of 15-Year deposit account. The total deposits during the 
entire period of the accounts shall not exceed Rs. 54,000 in case of 
single account and Rs. 1,08,000 in the case of joint accounts. 

The return on cumulative time deposits is free of income-tax. The 
interest at maturity works out to about 3*3 per cent per anniun 
compound on a 10-Year account and 4*3 per cent per annum on 
a 15-Year account. 

In case of defaults in making regular payments, the date of maturity 
of the account is extended by the number of months for which defaults 
have occurred subject to a maximum of five defaults in a 5-Year 
account and ten defaults in a 10-Year account. 

The deposits made into the 10-Year and 15-Year Cumulative Time 
Deposit accounts count for rebate of income-tax in the same manner 
as contribution to Provident Fund and Life Insurance premia and 
subject to the same limits. The total investment in these deposits in 
this district is not available. 

Industries were left to themselves prior to the period of Indepen¬ 
dence. Since Independence the Government has been encouraging 
industrial development through various measures. Whereas the 
major industries fall within the sphere of the centre, the development 
of medium and small-scale industries had been assigned to the States. 
The most important aspect of the States programme for development 
of industries relates to encoaoraging smalL-scale and cottage industries 
tlirough provision of training facilities for artisans in the use of 
improved tools and equipment, organisiation of industrial co¬ 
operatives, encouragement to non-official institutions like the Bombay 
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Village Industries Board in conducting industries in rural areas and 
financial assistance to individual artisans and their co-operative's. 

Besides the Industrial Finance Corporation of India established in 
1948, the imjrortant agencies in the state which give financial assistance 
to industries are the Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation 
of India, the National Industrial Development Corporation and the 
Maharashtra State Financial Corporation. These agencies sanctitm 
loans for rehabilitation and modernisation of industrial units. 


A number of schemes have been in operation in Dhulia district 
under which financial assistance is granted by the State to artisans 
and their co-operative societies. According to the orders of the 
Government, finance required for long-term purposes by industrial 
co-operatives such as for purchase of tools and equipment and/or for 
machinery' is to Ix' provided by Government. The central financing 
agencies are generally requested to provide working capital for these 
industries either on the strength of their own funds or on the strength 
of marginal guarantee varying between 20 and 40 per cent given 
by the Joint Registrar of Industrial Co-operatives and Village 
Industries. 

One of the schemes under which financial assistance is granted 
is governed by the State-aid to Small-scale and Cottage Industries 
Rules of 1935. Under these rules loans are granted to small-scale 
industries for the following purposes. 

(1) Con.struction of building, godowirs, warehouses, wells, tanks 
and other works necessary for industrial operations and for purchase 
of land; 

(2) Purchase and erection of macliinery, plant and appliances; 

(3) Purchase of raw materials; 

(4) Working capital, and 

(5) Purchase of fisheries equipment. 

In 1955, the State Aid to Industries Rules of 1935, were amended 
in accordance with the Government’s liberalised policy to give 
further fillip to the development of cottage and small-scale industries. 


Some of the important changes introduced by the recent amend¬ 
ments are— 

(1) Loans to small-scale industries will be granted by the Depart¬ 
ment of Industries upto Rs. 75,000 in each case and in exceptional 
cases upto Rs. 100,000. 

(2) 'The former rate of 5J per cent compoimd interest is brought 
down to 5 per cent, compound interest per annum subject to 
a stipulation that if the instalments are not paid in time a penalty 
of 0-50 per cent shall be levied on all amounts including the 
principal and interest of the period for which arrears are not paid. 
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(3) Loans are advanced to the extent of 75 per cent of the 
security ofiFered instead of 50 per cent as provide^ in the earlier 
rules. Loans arc given also against security of persons other than 
borrowers. 

(4) The period of repayment of the loans on account of 
machinery and equipment is upto 10 years; such period in respect 
of that part of the loan which is meant for working capital would 
not ordinarily exceed five to seven years. 
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Financial assistance under these rules was given in this district 
IS detailed below 


Voar 


No. of units or 
individuals 

Amount 

Sanctioned 

(Rs.) 

1960-61 

• * 

13 

6,100 

1961-62 

• « 

.. — 

— 

1962-63 

• • 

14 

7,000 

1963-64 

• • 

.. 136 

5(J,000 

During 1963-64 loans to the extent of Rs. 19,150 were 
) 26 gold-smiths in the district under the State—aid 

also granted 
to Industries 


Rules, 1961. 

As a part of its development programme tlie Government grants 
loans to all types of industrial co-operativo societies, such as Gui 
and Khandsari Societies, Carpentry and Smithy Societies, etc. This 
is done through the State Bank by way of cash credit and hypothe¬ 
cation. By 1960, five miscellaneous societies were granted Rs. 8,.500 
as loans and Rs. 4,100 as subsidies for purchase of t(X)ls and equip¬ 
ment. 

The Department of Industrial Co-operatives and Village Industries 
has certain schemes of financial assistance to enttage and village 
industries. This assistance is granted to individual artisans and their 
co-operatives in tlic form of loans and subsidies. These schemes and 
assistance granted under them are given below: 

(1) Scheme for grant of loans and subsidies to educated 
unemployed persons and bona fide craftsmen for the purchase of 
tools and equipment and for working capital—Under this scheme 
financial assistance can be granted upto Rs. 3,000 to educated 
unemployed jjersons and upto Rs. 2,000 to trained as well as to 
hereditary artisans in the form of loans and subsidies. By 
1960 Rs. 2,600 were distributed to 8 bona fide craftsmen in this 
district under the scheme. 

(2) Scheme for grant of loans and subsidies to Backward 
Class artisans for the purchase of tools and equipment and for 
working capital—Preference and concessions in this respect are 
given to those who are trained in Government’s peripatetic 
schools or Government recognised institutions. The assistance 
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granted under this scheme to the individuals in this district is 
given below 


Name of the Scheme 

No. of 
Individuals 

Amount 
of loans 

Amount 
of subsidies 

(1) Backward Class artisans 

30 

16,030 

4,723 

(2) i^ckward Class artisans trained 
in industrial and other schools. 

15 

3,975 

,255 

(3) ^hcduled caste artisans trained 
in peripatetic schools. 

4 

1,500 

500 


i3) Scheme for grant of Joans and subsidies to co-operative 
societies for the purchase of tools and equipment and for 
working capital—According to this scheme co-operative societies, 
one third at least of whose members are hona fide craftsmen 
can be granted financial assistance upto Rs. 5,000. Of this 
amount 50 per cent can be in the form of subsidy. To those 
co-operative societies, the majority of whose members come 
from backward class, loans are given free of interest. For the 
remaining societies, however, interest at 41 per cent is charged. 

Under this scheme financial assistancje was given to the industrial 
co-operatives in the district detailed as below :— 


Up I96I-6? 1962-63 1963 64 

No. of Amouol No. of Amount No. of Amount No. of Amount 
Units (Rs.) Unit* (R*.) Units (Rs) Units (Rs*) 


Financial Asustance to Indus'- 

trial Co-operatives including 

the co-operatives of handicraf' 

workers .— 

(а) Management subsidy to 
industria 1 co-operatives ■ 

(б) Management subsidy to 
handicraft societies. 

(c) Loans to industrial socie* 
tics for tools and equipment. 

(</) Subsidy to industrial 
Societies for tools and eq¬ 
uipment. 

(e) Loans and subsidies to 
industrial workers for con¬ 
struction of godowns and 
sheds. 

(/) Additional managerial 
subsidy to industrial socie¬ 
ties of backward class 
people. 

(g) Interest subsidy to indus¬ 
trial societies on loans 
borrowed from the Central 
Financing Agencies, 

Financial Assistance to all 
types of societies for work¬ 
ing capital. 


N.A. 5,000 

5 8,500 . 

5 4,100 . 


11 30,753 


19 6,734 15 7,488-60 

I i ,000 I 1,000 

5 2,000 2 5,000 

5 1.500 2 25,00 
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(4) Terming and Leather Industry Development Schema.—There chapters. 

is a large nymber of artisans in the Leather and Tanning industry - 

in the district. By reason of a number of artisans possessing Trade 

practical knowledge aboiit the tanning of leather and other “T CMimeice. 
processes industrial societies were organised in this district. By 
1960, there were five societies registered under this sch«ne in pinaacirf 
the district; out of them three were tanning and two were leather Assl^w to 
societies. Loans are granted to these societies. Loans are also Industrioa, 
granted to the individual artisans for the development of the 
industry. 

^o) Development of Ilandloom /ndustry.—Handloom is one of 
the most important cottage industries in the district. For the 
development of this industry financial assistance in the form of 
loans is granted for the purchase of improved tools and appliances 
and grants are given for opening sales depots, plying mobile vans 
for the sale of liandloom cloth, establishment of dyeing, bleaching 
finishing and calendering plants, setting up model production 
c'entre, etc. The societies are sanctioned rebate to promote their 
sales. Additional rebates are also sanctioned during the “ Hand- 
loom or Handicraft week ”. The societies, again, are provided 
yam at concessional rates through the District Industrial 
Co-operative Asswiation. As a result the number of weavers’ 
societies increased over a period of years. By 1963-64, there 
were 32 societies of weavers in the district. The following 
statement gives the financial assistance to them under the scheme 
mentioned above. 


Purpose Number ot Loans Subsidies 

Societies 


Purchase of tools and equipment 
and for share contribution. 

Dye House 

Share Capital 



Rs. 

Rs. 

2 

62,480 

2,462 

2 

3,300 


1 

.300 



Even though circumstances have changed since the inception ol Financial 
the Ftve-Year Plans it cannot be denied that the Indian fanner Assistance to 
does not enjoy a comfortable position in the overall economy of tlic 'Sericulture, 
country. He is more poor than backward. The needs of the agri¬ 
culturist require to be tackled in the direction of providing him with 
monetary assistance tlutt may enable him to improve the condition of 
agriculture and thereby improve his economic status, This was 
realised long back but adequate steps were not taken to give relief 
to the agriculturist except during famine years when agriculturists 
were given certain concessions in land-tax or doles. 

Vf 4667—33 
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Before the advent of the British rule in India,' sortie financial 
assistance was provided to the agriculturist under the system ol 
Tagai to tide over years of famine or drought. The system was 
gradually extended to embrace normal years. Under the British 
administration a number of acts were passed betwen 1871 and 1879 
authorising the Government to grant tagai loans to needy agricultu¬ 
rists. Substantial financial assistance, however, was gianted only 
after the Land Improvement Loans Act of 1^ and the Agricul¬ 
turists Loans Act of 1884 came in forc"e. The former Act is broadly 
concerned with long-term loans while the latter deals with short¬ 
term accommodation. 

Loans under this Act are granted to cultivators for works of 
improvement on land such as construction of weUs and tanks, 
preparation of land for irrigation, drainage or reclamation or its 
protection from floods or erosion. The Collector, Prant OfiBcers, 
and Mamlatdars are authorised under this Act to grant loans, 
each to a specific extent and to charge on all loans an interest at 
the rate of 8-50 per cent, i,e., 16 pies (i.e., 8 paise) per rupee per 
armum. Since the introduction of the Community Development 
Programme in the country, the Block Development OflBcer became 
the chief dispenser of tagai loans to the agriculturist. The loan 
is given when the grantor is satisfied as to the security with a 
margin of safety. When the value of the applicant’s interest in the 
land to be improved clearly covers the amount of the loan with 
interest as also the cost which is likely to be incurred in making the 
same, collateral security is not required. Generally immovable 
property is demanded as security against loan if the amount 
advanced is large. Personal security may be accepted, even that of 
one person, provided that his solvency is assured. 

Under this Act loans may be granted to holders of arable lands 
for (a) purchase of seed, pesticides, fodder, agiicultural stock, agricul¬ 
tural implements or cattle, etc., (b) rebuilding houses destroyed 
by fire, flood or any other calamity, (c) maintenance of cultivators 
while engaged in sowing or tilling their lands prior to the ne.xt 
crop, (d) any other purpose not specified in the Land Improvement 
Loans Act of 1883, connected with agricultural objects. Collectors, 
Prant Officers, Tahsildars and Block Development Officers are autho¬ 
rised to grant loans upto specified limits. Loans above Rs. 2,500 have 
to be referred to the government for approval. Interest at 8^ per 
cent i.e., 16 pies (i.e., 8 paise) per rupee per annum is charged on 
all loans, but Government on special recommendations of the 
collector may in particular cases authorise a reduced rate or charge 
no interest at all. Terms as regards security are the same as 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883. 

Besides these Acts, tagai loans are also given imder the Grow 
More Food campaign and other projects lavmched by the Govern¬ 
ment to step up production. The following tables give in detail 
the amount of tagai loans granted to the cultivators for different 
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purposes. They also indicate the total period involved in the 
operation of distributing the loans since they were sanctioned by 
the Government, 

The following tables give the tagai advances and outstanding 
balances under the Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883 and the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act, 1884, from 1893-94 to 1902-03 and from 
1911-12 to 1921-22. 
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TABLE No. 15 


4s''icuUurist^' 
Loans Act, 1494. 


Tagai Advances, Colleccions and Outstanding Balances in 
Khandesh Districtt (1893-94-1902-03) 


Land Improvement Loans 
Act, 1883 


Agriculturists Loans Act, 
1884 


Advances Collec¬ 
tions 


Out- Advances Collec- 
standing tions 

balances 


Year 


1893- 94 

1894- 95 

1895- 96 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

1899- 00 
1900^)1 

1901- 02 

1902- 03 


4,500 

11,800 

23,000 

1,52,165 

6,475 

13,000 

2,57,750 

49,475 

1,24,010 

31,518 


565 

1,311 

2,807 

5,330 

37,179 

34,473 

18,627 

78,257 

71,133 

76,466 


7,381 

17,870 

38,063 

1,84,497 

1.53,793 

1,32,177 

3,71,301 

3,42,434 

2,95,311 

2,47,107 


6,101 

9,054 

13,884 

58,754 

46,910 

12,787 

7,22,309 

5,72,681 

2,94,593 

78,735 


6,489 

7,224 

8,030 

8,137 

59,969 

21,848 

3,358 

1,57,766 

3,88,519 

3,96,117 


Out 

standing 

balances 


19,160 

20,655 

26,508 

77,018 

63,959 

55,033 

7,73,482 

11,83,925 

10,82,039 

5,56,047 


*Adopted from the Gazetteer (Supplementary) of the Bombay Presidency 
Vol. XII—B. Khandesh and Mehwa’s Estates, 1905-P. 17. 


TABLE No. 16 

Tagai Advances, CoLUEcnoNS and Outstanding Balances 
IN West Khandesh District from 1911-12 to 1921-22 


Year 


Advances 


Collections 


Outstanding 

Balances 


1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 


1.15,015 

1,03,757 

84,998 

55,238 

15,141 

14,377 

13,410 

9,83,788 

88,959 

80,129 

2,70,092 


96,134 

1,12.566 

1,22,366 

87,040 

92,187 

69,317 

44,099 

7,142 

4,07,200 

65,128 

2,84,720 


2,62,321 

2,51,925 

2,14,102 

1,94,271 

1,28,584 

86,716 

62,007 

10,38,173 

7,29,932 

7,13,799 

16,54,816 


♦Gazetteer (Supplementary) of Bombay Presidency, Vol. XII-B Khandesh 
(East and West) and Mehwa’s Estates, 1926-P. 72. 


Vf 4667—33a 
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TABLE- No. 17 

Advances of Tagai for Various Purposes in Dhueia District 
From 1946-47 to 1955-56 


Year 

For Wells 

For Land 
Improvement 

For Bullocks 

Total 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

I94M7 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A, 

3,76,622 

1947-48 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

9,13.126 

1948-49 

16,69,002 

1,05,558 

15,31,257 

33,05,817 

1949-50 

11,88,447 

3,00,151 

15,18,203 

30,46,801 

1950-51 

4,01,227 

3,41,685 

8.28,004 

15,64,916 

1951-52 





1952-53 

1,68,040 

2,10,912 

5,93,741 

9,72,693 

1953-54 

2,08,331 

3,25,455 

4,39,941 

9,73,727 

1954-55 

2,09,343 

3,25,637 

4,49,833 

9,84,813 

1955-56 

2,09,400 

3,26,600 

4,49,900 

9,85,900 
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TABLE No. 23 


Time-lag between Date of Application and Dlsbursement of 
Tagai Loans, District Dhui.ia (From 1957-58 to 1963-64) 


Rtriod 


Number of AppUcatioos 




I9S7-S8 

1958-59 

1959-60 

1960-61 1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

On the same day 

1,200 

1,270 

880 

685 

902 

1,414 

678 

Last than I month .. 

3*5 

1^04 

1.433 

2,355 

1,485 

426 

230 

1(0 2 moQths 

386 

400 

295 

294 

563 

198 

196 

2 to 3 moatlu 

346 

245 

62 

200 

193 

246 

44 

3 Co 4 months 

363 

161 

85 

122 

65 

112 

59 

4 to 3 months 

188 

13 

11 

204 

215 

73 

83 

3 to 6 months 

73 

,. 

332 

184 

241 

15 

14 

6 to 7 months 

181 

109 

151 

190 

109 

3 

66 

7 to 8 months 

113 

.. 

112 

80 

1 

.. 

.9 

Over 8 months .. 

103 


117 

. , 

.. 

• • 


Uoatoertainabte 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 


Total .. 

3.579 

3,702 

3.48S 

4.314 

3.774 

2,487 

1,370 


Amount Applied for (Rt.t 



1 M7.58 

1938-59 

1959-60 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

On the tame day .. 

15,950 

4,34.954 

3.15,541 

2,71,035 

1,93,190 

6,11,617 

2,24,200 

Lett than 1 month. 

2.07,519 

12,33,389 

5,96,210 

10.18,121 

6,87.805 

2,10.080 

84,925 

1 t<i 2 months 

2,12,841 

1.30,700 

73,000 

1,92,840 

68,000 

90,300 

18.200 

2 to 3 months 

59,921 

23,800 

42,000 

34.070 

78,000 

99,650 

1,800 

3 (o 4 months 

48,(00 

40,265 

15,300 

55,150 

21,550 

7,140 

18,575 

4 to 5 months 

80.805 

13,150 

1,640 

1,55,790 

44,650 

13,175 

13,230 

5 to 6 months 

40,150 


35,395 

51.235 

89,625 

2,450 

2.350 

6 to 7 months 

73.350 

16,625 

24,150 

17,(50 

20,475 

475 

10,725 

7 to 8 months 

1,11,718 


3 340 

22,215 

600 



Over 8 months 

15,000 


3 340 





Not ascettainable . 








T^tal 

.. 8.63.354 

(9.12,883 

11.09.916 

18,(7,606 

12,00.895 

10,34,887 

3,74.025 





Amount Disbursed (Rs ) 



P d 









1957-58 

(958-59 

1959-60 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

Onthesame day 

10,950 

4,54,954 

3,15,541 

2,71,035 

1,93,190 

6.11,617 

2,23,505 

Lesethan 1 ni.)ath 

.. 2,07,519 

12,12.526 

5,84,498 

10,18.121 

6,87.255 

2,10.080 

84,925 

1 to 2 mouths 

.. 2,12,841 

1,30.700 

62.300 

1,79,550 

68,000 

90.300 

18.200 

2 to 3 months 

59,921 

23,800 

27,000 

34,050 

73,000 

99,630 

1,800 

3 to 4 months 

48,100 

40.268 

15,300 

55,150 

19,330 

7.140 

18,575 

4 to 5 months 

.. 80.805 

13,150 

1,640 

1,55,790 

44,400 

13,175 

13450 

5 to 6 months 

40.150 


35,395 

51.235 

89.625 

2,450 

2,350 

6 to 7 months 

75,350 

16,625 

24.150 

17,150 

20,300 

475 

10,625 

7 to 8 months 

.. 1,11,718 


3,340 

22,215 

150 



Over 8 months 

15,000 


3,540 





Unascanainablo 








Total 

.. 8,65,354 

18,92,020 

10,72,504 18,04,296 

11,97,470 

10,34,887 

3,73,230 
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TABLE No. 23—contd. 


CHAPTER 6. 


Time-lag between the date of Application fob Tagai Loans 
AND THE Date of Sanchton (From 1957-58 to 1963-64) 
Dhulia District 


Period 


Number of Application! 




1957-J* 

1958-59 

1959-60 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962.63 

1963-64 

On the temediy 

1,600 

2.025 

1,285 

1,700 

1,434 

1,265 


Letithao 1 raooth 

637 

1.037 

1.024 

1,145 

1,501 

740 

1,005 

1 to 2 months 

712 

755 

238 

615 

718 

314 

549 

2 to 3 months 

393 

439 

975 

550 

278 

246 

313 

3 to 4 months 

286 

118 

122 

282 

65 

110 

54 

4 to S months 

201 

213 

204 

201 

215 

no 

59 

S to 6 months 

33 

88 

184 

332 

241 

IS 

83 

6 to 7 months 

32 

156 

190 

158 

139 

3 

14 

7 to months 

113 

459 

142 

1 12 

I 


65 

Over 8 months 

105 



317 




Not aiccrtainnble 








Tot»l . 

4,132 

5,290 

4,364 

5,412 

4.572 

2.803 

2,142 





Amount applied for (Rs ) 



Poriod 
















1937-58 

1958-59 

1959-60 

1960-61 

196 1-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

On theismcday 

2,80 000 

7,92.000 

2.80,000 

3,65,000 

2,07,000 



Lessthan 1 month ■ 

2,13,535 

5,34.732 

4.80,840 

20.71,490 

7.37.530 

5,83,010 

2,50.460 

1 to 2 months 

2,50,590 

2,05,070 

4,21.140 

1.96,640 

2,26.050 

3.82.120 

1,39 225 

2 to 3 months 

1,42,905 

75,158 

7,63.051 

1.41,915 

1,27,600 

1,53,150 

58.130 

3 to 4 months 

58,295 

80,762 

1.39,655 

31,570 

19,500 

1,53.000 

8,400 

4 to 5 months 

60,400 

67,307 

8,85,006 

13,195 

42,650 

1.12.040 

20,200 

5 to 6 months 

1,21,750 

10,000 

62.850 

28,570 

75,825 

19,095 

14,400 

6 o 7 months 

99,750 

14,600 

20,060 

24,150 

60,725 

4,300 

2,500 

7 to 8 months 

15,000 

45,000 

30,300 

3,340 

600 

600 

21,000 

Over 8 months 

15,950 



3,340 




Not ascertainable 








Total , 

12,58,175 

18,24,629 

30,82,902 

28.80,010 

14,97,480 

14,} 2,315 5,14,315 


Period 

1957-58 

1958-59 

1959-60 

1960.^1 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

On the same day 

.. 2,07,519 

5,88,639 

2,71.035 

3.15,541 

1.93.190 



Lessthan 1 month 

.. 1,45,816 

3,36.366 

3,95,721 

4,22,781 

65,525 

5,29.380 

1,97,705 

1 to 2 months 

1,68,992 

1,51.175 

3,21.300 

1,31,000 

65,52.5 

3,07,980 

96,825 

2 to 3 months 

69.371 

11.362 

4,84,510 

1,21,287 

1,15,000 

1,04,367 

23,100 

3 to 4 months 

37,975 

73,677 

1,39,655 

26.650 

19,500 

99,650 

4,803 

4 to 5 months 

84,150 

61,875 

75,790 

11,640 

42,400 

7.140 

18.575 

5 to 6 months 

. 21.868 

7,625 

54,835 

36,670 

68,825 

13,670 

13,250 

6 to 7 months 

84,225 

13,270 

17,150 

24,150 

20,300 

2,450 

235 

7 to 8 months 

15,000 

38,995 

29.155 

3,340 

150 

475 

10,625 

Over 8 months 

• 4 



3.340 




Not ascertainable 








Total 

. 8,45,866 

13,22,884 

17,89,151 

10,97,399 

5,90,415 

10,65.082 

3,67,230 
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CHAPTER 

Bankins, Trade 
and Commerce. 

Bankino and 
Finance. 

Joint-stock 
Companies. 

Tlie jont-stock companies arc divided into two kinds viz., tiie 
Private Limited Companies and the Public Limited Companies. 
The main features constituting a Private Limited Company are— 

(1) The number of members of such a company shall not be 
less than two or exceed 50 and the maximum is not to include 
employees or ex-ernployees who may be share-holders. 

(2) The shares of ;i Private Limited Company are not tran.sfer- 
able without the sanction of the Board of EMrectors. 

(3) A Private Company is not allowed to make an appeal for 
public subscriptions either for its shares or debentures. 

Apart from this a Private Limited Company is a convenient 
device for the systematic pursuit of small and medium-scale 
industrial or commercial enterprise. 

W'hen a Private Limited Company, however, grows beyond 
a certain size, it is beneficial to convert it into a Pubic Limited 
Company. The latter has the facility of making an appeal for 
public subscription for its shares or debentures and complying 
with a large number of legal requirements it also protects the 
interests of the investing public. 


The modern joint-stock compames have evolved from purely 
proprietary or partnership type of concerns. Owing to the expau- 
tion of trade and industry, the element of risk involved in ijusines.s- 
has also grown considerably. Under a joint-stock company a 
number of merchants come together and share this risk jointly. 
This factor has been instrumental for the increase in the number 
of joint-stock conc'ems and their size. 


There was not a single joint-stock company in Dhulia district 
till World War I. The first Joint-stock company in the district 
was a Cotton Ginning and Pressing factory established in 1919 witli 
its registered office at Nandurbar. Most of the other companies 
in the district came up during and after World War II. By the 
beginning of 1959 there wcre in all 13 joint-stock companies in 
Dhulia district, out of which 6 were private and 7 were public 
companies. The total authorised capital of the private companies 
was Rs. 16,25,000 while their paid up capital amounted to 
Rs. 5,72,000. The corresponding figures for the public limited 
companies were Rs. 63,00,000 and Rs. 33,18,189, respectively. Hio 
average authorised capital per company was Rs. 6,09,615. 

Insurance. Before the establishment of the Life Insurance Corporation all 
the insurance business in Dhulia district was in the hands of 
private companies. The Life Insurance Corporation was established 
by the Government of India under the statutory Act of 1956. This 
was done with a view to nationalising the business of life insurance 
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in the country and delegating to the corporation the sole agenc)' 
of transacting it. General insurance inducing marine, fire, accident 
and other insurance, however, remained with the private companies. 

Under tlie new organi-sational set-up of the Corporation, Dhuha 
district comes within the territorial jurisdiction of the Nasik 
Division of the Western Zone. By the end of 1963 the total number 
of policies issued in the district amounted to 24,937 and the smn 
assured under them to Rs. 8,73,83,430®. Tlie total number of agents 
as on 31st December, 1963 was 698. The following table gives the 
total business proposed and the target achieved by the Life Insurance 
Corporation in Dhulia district since 1st September, 1958. 


CHAPTER 
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Insurance. 


TABLE No. 24. 


Statistics of the Total iNStnuxcE Business Proposed and 
Completed by LIC rv Dhulia District from 1956 to 1962 


Year 

Business Proposed 

Business Completed 

No. of 
proposals 

Sum Assured 

No. of 
policies 

Sum Assured 

•1956 .. 

945 

22,27,462 

535 

12,72,700 

•1957 

3,183 

82,20,500 

2,417 

67,03,300 

1958 .. 

3,217 

81,10.000 

2,707 

72,76,000 

1959 

3,983 

1,16,14,400 

3,375 

1,00,47,500 

1960 .. 

4,555 

1,30,40,100 

4,113 

1.15.67,550 

1961 

5,065 

2,15,33,150 

4,305 

1,85,96.500 

1962 .. 

4,116 

1,82,59,900 

3,409 

1,30,35,750 


•The statistics are from 1st September 1956 to 31st December 1956. 

For the years 1956 and 1957, the statistics are for both Dhulia and Dangs districts* 
Figures for Dangs district, however, are negligible. 


The total amount of premia collections in the district is given 
below. 


Period 

1-9-56 to 31-12-56 

1957 

1958 

1959 


Premia Collections 
39.543-00 
3,26,942-00 
6,46,836-00 
8.88,508-00 


1-1-60 to 30-4-60 2,16,726-91 

•During 1971-72, 5,757 insurance policies were issued and an amount of 
Rs. 47,28,5,000 was insured. 
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Trade Routes. 


Section II— Trade and Commerce 

Dhulia Ls affluent in trade and commerce. Being an assembling 
as well as distributing centre of trade, there is a large number of 
busAtesShnen Aid ipiadprs at .Dhulia land towns life jNandiirbar, 
Dondaicha, Shahada, Taloda, Nawapur and Shirpur. Table below 
gives the statistics of sales workers as defined in the Census of India, 
1961, Maharashtra [Voi X, Part IImB (II)-General Economic 
Tables]. 

TABLE No. 25. 

Emptx)yment in Trade and Commerce in Dhulia Disnucr 

IN 1961 


Calegory 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Working proprietors, wholesale trade 

1,152 

1,148 

4 

Working proprietors, retail trade 

4,443 

3,999 

444 

Commercial travellers 

343 

338 

5 

Manufacturers’ agents 

246 

242 

4 

Salesmen and shop assistants, wholesale trade 

7,549 

6,524 

1,025 

Hawkers, pedlars and street vendors 

3,618 

2,010 

1,608 

Salesmen, shop assistants and telatcd 
workers(not elsewhere classified). 

870 

827 

43 

Total Sales workers* 

18,429 

15,290 

3,139 


*Tot!<l sales workers include insurance and lealcstat* salesmen; .salesmen of securit¬ 
ies and services, auctioneers, money-lenders and pawn brokers, besides the 
categories mentioned above. 


This table also covers all “workers engaged in any capacity in 
wholesale or retail trading activity and commercial transactions 
relating to imports and exports.” 

Routes in IIirulu Period: 

It seems quite probable from the citrly rock-cut remains at 
Ajanta, Patari (near Chalisgaon), Chandor and Nasik that the trade 
routes between north and south India passed throtigh Khandesh as 
far back as the sectwid and fir.st centuries before Christ. The author 
of the Periplus (247 A.D.) mentions that trade crossed Khandesh 
from Broach to Paithan on the Godavari and to Tagara.* If the 
statement of the author of the Periplus that Tagara lay ten days 
to the east of Paithan is correct, the trade route from Broach probably 
passed ea.stwards through Khandesh, leaving the district either near 
Patan or near Ajanta. The route was passable for goods traffic. 

Routes during Muslim Period (1300—17()0) : 

The rich cave and temple remains at Ajant^ Patan, and Chandor 
seem to show that till the. Musalman conquest (1300), the passes 
in the Satmala hills continued to be the highways of an important 

* McCrjndlc’s Periplus, 125-26. 
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traffic. Under the early Musalmans, the route by the Barvan or 
Sukaldevi pass from Malwa to Khandesh rose to importance. In 
1306 Malik Kafur, at the south entrance of this pass, established 
the city of Sultanpur, and during the rest of the fourteenth century, 
this route by Sultanpur, Nandurbar, VLsarvadi and Songir, would 
seem to have been <mc of the regular lines of communication 
with Upper India and Gujarat.* Probably there was also during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the time of the greatest splendour 
of the Musalman dynasty of Ahmedabad, a line of traffic to north 
Gujarat and the coast along the nbrtli bank of the Tapi, and from 
Malwa through Kukarmunda over the Buvaka or Chandseli passes 
to Rajpipla.- Two other lines must have been of special importance 
when Asirgad was the capital of Khandesh.® Of these one runs 
north and south, from north and central India through the Simrol 
pass by Asirgad to Ajanta and the south; the other runs west to the 
coast, the route known as the Asirgad road, through Burhanpur, 
Savda, Jalgaon, Paldhi, and Borkhand, to Nasik and the Thai pass. 


CHAPTER 

Banking, Trade 
and Commerce. 

Trade and 
Commerce. 
Trade Router. 


During the seventeenith and the first half of the eighteenth 
centuries, when Burhanpur was at the height of its power and Surat 
was the chief port of Western India, the bulk of the great traffic 
between the inland countries and the coast passed through Khandesh. 
The European travellers of the seventeenth 'oentury describe the 
main route as passiiig from east of Surat through Navapur, Nandur¬ 
bar, Dondaicha, Sindkheda, Thalner, Chopda, Sangvi, and Nhavi, 
to Burhanpur*. A second very important route lay from Surat to 
Navapur, and then struck south through Pimpalner, Nimpur, and 
the Patan pass, to Golkonda.** 

Routes during 1818—1880: 

During the early years of this century the trade of Khandesh 
almost came to a standstill. At the beginning of British rule there 
were no made roads. ' The tracks were ill-appointed and deficient in 
everything but discomfort and danger. Few and far between were 
the miserable hamlets, and the mountain passes were as rugged and 
impracticable as their fierce possessors’.® In 1826 the diirf routes 
were from Dhulia as a centre, 155 miles north by Songir and Thalner, 
through the Sindva pass to Mandleshvar and Mhow; north-east by 
Amalner, Chopda, and the Dhaulibari pass, seventy-three miles to 
Dhulkot; east by Parola, Erandol, and Savda, 103 miles to Burhan¬ 
pur; south-east by Bhadgaon and Pachora, eighty-four miles to 
Ajanta; south by Mehunbara and the Gavtala pass to Aurangabad; 
south-west by Malegaon, Chandor, Nasik, and the Thai pa.ss, 179 miles 

' Lee’s Ibn Batuta (1341). 

“ Captian Cluncs’ Itinerary, 89. 

•’ Besides iU legendary importance, Asirgad was the chief place in Khandesh 
before the Musalman conquest, and afterwards under the Faruki kings 
before Burhanpur was established (1400). 

* Sir T. Roe (161.S) in Kerr’s Voyages, IX, 256; Tavernier (1660) in Harris’ 
Voyages, II 352. 

‘ Tavernier in Harris’ Voyages, 11. 359. 

• Graham’s Bhil Tribes, 1. 

Vf 4667—34 
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to Bhiwandi, a route passable for every sort of laden cattle; and 
west by Pimpalner and Navapur to Surat. For many years the only 
one of these tracks on which money and labour were spent was the 
great Bombay-Agra trunk road by the Thai pass, Nasik, Malegaon, 
Dhulia, Songir, Nardana, Dabhasi, Dahivad, and the Palasner or 
Sindva passs. The road enters Khandesh near the Dhulia village of 
Jhodga, and running north passes through Virdel crossing the Tapti 
at Savalda where there is a ferry. It then runs due north through 
Shirpur until it reaches the Khandesh boundary in the centre of the 
Satpudas near the fort of Borghar. In 1853-54, some progress was made 
in improving the cross roads of the district. About one hundred miles 
of fair weather roads were built at a cost of Rs. 9,880.’ But until 
1863 the main Agra highway used most of the funds set apart for 
road-making in Khandesh. Since the levy of a special cess for 
local works, road-building has made rapid progress. At Songir, on 
the Agra road about twelve miles north of Dhulia, a much used 
line, passes nortli-wcst through Dangurna, Chimthana and Methi, and 
Vikran, twenty-four miles to Dondaicha. South from Dhulia, a road, 
gravelled, drained, and bridged except over the Girna, runs thirty- 
four miles to Chalisgaon station, and from Chalisgaon is continued 
seven miles south, through the Outram or Ranjangaon pass, to 
the border of the ex-Hyderabad State. From Dhulia, west towards 
Pimpalner, a road has been finished thirty-two miles to Sakri. 
From Sal^ a line is cleared, and the part over the Kondaibari 
pass bridged and metalled, thirty-eight miles north-west to Navapur 
on the way to Surat. Since the opening of the railway (Bombay- 
Bhusawal line) in 1865, the old Asirgad road, rumring east from 
Jhodga on tlie Bombay-Agra road to Burhanpur, has been deserted 
and left to fall into decay. 

Present-day trade routes; 

Dhulia is an entrepot centre of trade, and a junction of several 
highways and roads. An interesting sidelight on the prosperity of 
this town is the importance of the transit trade. The Bombay- 
Agra road is by far the most important artery of trade which 
affords quick transit facilities to Bombay on the one hand and 
cities in nortli India on the other. The Dhuha-:Jalgaon-Nagpur- 
Calcutta road has facilitated heavy goods traffic to commercial centres 
like Jalgaon^ Malkapur, Akola, Amravati and Nagpur. This is a very 
important trade route because it affords transport facilities to the 
trade centres in northern and eastern Maharashtra. The Dhulia- 
Surat road has helped establishing close trade contacts with Surat 
and other markets in Gujarat. The other routes of trade in the 
district are (1) Dhulia-Chalisgaon-Aurangabad road, (2) Dhulia- 
Dondaicha-Nandurbar road, (3) Taloda-Shirpur-Raver-Burhanpur 
road, and (4) Nandurbar-Sakri road. 

The Bhusawal-Surat broad gauge railway line which emanates 
from the Bombay-Delhi trunk route at Jalgaon is a. vital artery of 

' Bom. Rev. Rec. XXVI of 1858, part X, 3012-13. 
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trade. It facilitates trade link with Surat, Baroda, Ahm^abad, 
Bombay, Jalgaon, Nagpur and many other trade centres in Maha¬ 
rashtra and Gujarat. The Dhulia-Chalisgaon branch line which 
emanates from the Bombay-Delhi railway line at Chalisgaon affords 
direct rail transport facilities to Kalyan and Bombay. 

In spite of the railway facilities available, a bulk of the commercial 
traffic to destinations, such as Bombay, Nasik, Poona, Jalgaon and 
Indore goes by road. This can be attributed to the availability 
of good roads from Dhulia. 
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Considerable changes have taken pdace in the aocioeconomie Changes in 
pattern since the beginning of this century. This had in conse- Pattern and 
fjuenee affected the pattern and organisation of trade and commerce 
ailso. The pattern of trade existing then was, in oonformity with the 
prevalent trends in the .self-sufficient village economy. The means 
of transport and communications were meagre. This retarded the 
growth of trade wdth distant places. The needs of the people were 
comparatively few. The volume of trade with other districts was 
smaller as compared to the one that exists at present. 

The pattern and organisation of trade has changed partly due to 
institutional changes and partly due to increase in the volume of 
trade. Regulation of markets through agricultural produce market 
committees established imder the Bombay Agricultural Produce 
Markets Act of 1939 has led to changes in Ae institutional arrange¬ 
ments as regards trade. The legislation in this direction has regu¬ 
lated market practioes, transaotionji and helped bringing about 
orderly trade relations between agriculturists and traders. A number 
of oo-operative marketing organisations have come into existence. 

The pace of growth of the co-operative marketing has gathered 
momentum since the fifties. 

"Of imports the chief articles are salt, metals, coconuts, dates, imports, 
groceries, oil, hardware, indigo, machinery, twist, and piece-goods. 

Salt was formerly brought ahriost entirely by pack bullocks from 
Surat. Some small quantity still reaches the western district the same 
way, but almost the whole supply comes from Bombay by rail. Under 
metals come gold, sUvor, copper, brass, and iron. During the time 
of the American War Of Independence very large quantities of gold 
and silver found their way into the district. Most of the bullion 
was converted into ornaments and the rest was hoarded. During the 
scarcity of 1876-77 a large amount of gold and silver in bullion and 
in ornaments left the district chiefly for Bombay. During the last 
two seasons better harvests have started anew, though on not a very 
large scale, the import of silver and gold. Copper and brass were 
formerly imported in blocks ^d worked first into sheets and then 
into utensils. Of late ready made sheets have been largely imported 
from Bombay, and have considerably lowered the price of brass-ware. 

Ready made pots and drinking mugs are also brought from Nasik. 

But these are used by the weU-to-do people only. The import of 
iron has of late increased. It is much needed for cart wheels 

Vf 4667—34a 
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and axles, and in the manufacture of buckets and other agricultural 
implements. All of it comes from Bombay. Coconuts are brbughf 
in large <juantities by rail from Bombay, and are distributed over 
the district. Dates and groceries are brought in small quantities 
by rail from Bombay. Some of the western parts of the district 
s^l draw their supply of groceries from Surat by pack bullocks. 
Hardware articles, iron buckets, water pots and frying-pans are 
brought by rail from Bombay. Twist, both English and Indian, is 
brought by raiL and distributed over the district to be woven in 

handlooms. Piece-goods are of two chief kinds, hand-made 

and steam-made. Hie hand-made goods are turbans and women’s 
wear and are brought from Burhanpur, Yeola, Ahmednagar, Surat, 
Ahmedabad, and Nagpur, and waistcloths from Malegaon, Yeola, and 
Nagpur. Silk waistcloths, robes and / turbans are brought from 
Burhanpur, Yeola, Surat, and Ahmedabad. The machine-made 
piece-goods are coarse strong cloth, chiefly for waistcloths, sheets, 
and towels from Bombay; and finer fabrics and prints from 
England.”^ 

“ There is no demand in Khandesh for steam-made European silks. 
Hand-made siDc*. chiefly turbans, scarfs and bodices from Burhanpur 
and Yeola, and brocades from Surat and Ahmedabad, are brought 
into the district sometimes by travelling pedlars loaded on bullocks 
or in carts, and partly by rail. No class of merchants deals exclu¬ 
sively in silks, but almost all rich merchants keep them in s-tock.”® 

Cotton is by far the most important item of export from Dhuba 
district. The agronomic imd climatic conditions in the district are 
highly suitable for the crop. Following is a vivid account of the 
export trade in cxitton given in the Khandesh Gazetteer' published in 
1880. 


“Cotton is the chief article of eoqport, representing in quantity 
about 115,000 bales, and in value about £. 10,50,000 (Rs. 1,05,00,000). 
At the beginning ot British rule, the only local cotton was the poor 
short-stapled variety known as Varhadi. Except to Surat bttle was 
exported. The trade was in the hands of petty dealers who stored 
the cotton in warehouses. Vakhars had it cleaned on native hand 
gins, charaks, and sold it to the local handloom weavers. In 1824, 
the opening of an export trade to Bombay had the effect of 
transferring the cotton trade from small dealers to men of capital, 
many of them Bombay merchants.'* The new trade did much for 
the country by providing a market for cotton when the oompetition 
of E nglis h goods had reduced the handloom weavers’ demand. At, 
the same time the carriage to Bombay was at first both costly and 
wasteful. Loosely packed and taken chiefly on bullock back over 
rough unbridged roads, the cotton lost greatly both in quantity and 
quality. His cotton yielded the grower little more dian 

* Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency, Vol. XII, 1880. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

* Chapman’s Commerce, 75. 
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If/, the pound.' Besides injury on the road, cotton .suffered much 
at many stages of its progress. The grower, hopelessly indebted, 
gave little care to his cotton crop; and its value was further 
lessened by adulteration at tlie hands of middlemen 

“ Since 1860, the introduction of Umravati and Dharwar-American 
seed cotton has greatly raised the value of the Khandesh crop.” 

“ Of late years the cotton trade has to a great e.xtent gone hack 
to the system of advances that was universal before the prosperous 
years of the American war. Europeans have made little way in 
Kliandcsh and the trade is still almost entirely in native hand.s. 
The only change has been the introduction of a new class of native 
merchants, the Bombay Bhatiits, who to a large extent buy both from 
local dealers and from growers, and press the cotton for direct 
shipment to England. According to the conjmon practice, from 
Scpiembcr to the end of April, growers and petty dealers go to the 
exporters, and contract to deliver a certain quantity of cotton within 
a ‘•iven period. 

.A comparison of prices and cost of exporting cotton in 1847 
iuid 1879 shows that in the last thirty years' the value paid for cotton 
in Khandesh has risen from I d. or IJ d. to 5 d. or 6 d. the pound. 
In 1847 the local price of cotton was £ 1 6 s. 5J d. (Rs. 13-3-8) 
a Khandi of 784 pounds. The cost of cleaning was, by the native 
duiruk, 18 s. (Rs. 9) a Khandi, and 9 s. (Rs. 4i) by saw-gins.... 
The- current (1879) price of Khandesh standard cotton, Jalgaon 
Cavrani is £ 18 16 s. (Rs. 188) the Khandi of 784 pounds. Faizpur 
emotion which is rare fetches about 12s. (Rs. 8) more....” 

Even now cotton remains the most important commodity exported 
fnciin the district. Bombay is the principal mart of the cotton export. 
Nearly 80 per cent of the total export find their way to Bombay, 
\vhcrea.t the rest of the cargo goes to Surat, Ahinedabad, Nagpur, 
Anlahier, Chalisgaon, Indore, and JCanpur. Bulk of cotton, ginned 
and pres.Sed, goes outside the district from Dhulia, Dondaicha, Nan- 
duibar, ShiriMir, Taloda and Nawapur. The average yearly volume 
of'exports is'reported to be 8,000 bales from Dondaicha, 8,450 Irales 
frdTlT Nandurbar," 25,000 bales from Nawapur and 30,000 bales 
from Shirpur. The average volume of exports from Dondaicha has 
declined from 20,000 to 8,000 bales per annum, because of the 
diversion of ootton arrivals to the neighbouring markets in the 
(lutrict. 
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Chapman’s Commerce, 85. This price did not pay the oeoole. and 
the .cultivators grew grain instead of cotton. 

•Chapman’.s Commerce. 91, According to Mr. Elphinstone, in 1848 
(East India Papers. Ill 77) the merchant advanc^ money to the cultivator 
on the .security of hi.s growing crop, the cultivator agreeing to deliver his 
cotttth and have from, ten to fifteen per cent, of its market price deducted 
in payment of the advance. It was believed that many merchants charged 
a still heavier rate for their advances. 

“ 1,2.5,000 maunds of cotton was exported’, from ISAddurbar in 19W-bl. 
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As cotton trade is regulated under the Bombay Agricultural 
Markets Act, licensed merchants have to purchase raw cotton from 
the agriculturists, under the supervision - of the market committee. 
The merchants get it giimcd and pressed* at the local ginning and 
pressing factories. Tliere are ten ginning and pressing factories at 
Dhulia, five at Dondaicha, seven at Shirpur, three at Nandurbar and 
two at Nawapur. 'Fhe local merchants export the bales to Bombay. 
Bulk of the merchandise to Bombay and Surat is transported by 
motor trucks. Transport by railways is, however, by no means 
inconsiderable. 

Vimar and Cambodia (C02) are the principal varieies of DKulia 
cotton. Cambodia is a long staple variety, whereas Vimar has 
medium .staple length. Cambodia commands better prit'e and gives 
liigher yields. A high yielding long staple hybrid variety n-4 has 
recently been introduced on a large .scale. 

The fluctuations in the price of cotton are in consonance with,die 
prices ruling at Bombay. Cotton trade is brisk during the period 
between November and March. 

Dhulia district is affluent in groundnut trade .since the past. 
Groundnut has always been an important commercial crop“ in the 
district. The commodity is traded on a very large scale at Dhulia, 
Dondaicha, Nandurbar and Shirpur.® 

Nearly 80 per c^ent. of the groundnut is processed in the local 
oil mills where oil is extracted. The oil mills are the principal 
purchasers of groundnut. Generally farmers sell their produce to 
mill owners and other merchants in October, November and 
December, as they have no facilities of proper storage. 

Groundnut oil is chiefly exported to Bombay, Amalner, Pachora, 
Jalgaon, Tatanagar, Delhi, Agra and Dalmianagar. Groundnut seed 
is exported to Bombay, Surat, Jalgaon, Amalner, Shegaon, etc. Oil 
is highly in demand from the vegetable oil factories in Jalgaon 
district and Bombay. Grouniiut oake is sent to Ahmednagar, 
Kopargaon, Nasik and Bhusawal. As per the estimates arrived at 
by the Market Committee 3,50,000 Bengali maunds of groundnut 
was-exported from Nandurb^ in 1950-60. The figure for 1960-61 
was estimated to be 4,00,000 Bengali maunds. 

There are a number of oil crushing mills in the district. 

Business is brisk during the period between November and 
January. The prices are however, usually higher after April, and 
subject to violent fluctuations due to .speculative activities in the 
market, as a result of which cultivattxrs often get lower prices. 
The forward market activities, especially at Bombay, have a great 
impact on grourjdnut prices in the local markets. _ 

* Ginning charge per quintal amounts to above Rs. 7, and pressing charge 
to about Rs. 14 per bale. 

' 2 The principal variety of groundnut trade in the district is called yatani. 

’ The turnover of groundnut trade at the various markets is given ip the 
section on Regulated Markets. 
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The freight charge for a quintal of groundnut from the district 
to Bombay is about Rs. 6 by motor trucks. The cargo is mainly 
transported by road. 

Foodgrains constitute a significant proportion of the total wholesale 
trade and the exports from the district. After meeting the needs 
of consumption in the district, jowar, iur, wheat, udid, mug and 
bajra are sent outside in large quantities. Since the introduction of 
monopoly procurement of jowar and ne'e, sale and purchase of 
these grains on private account are banned completely. ITie 
government,.through its agencies, procures jowar from the producers, 
and distributes the same through fair price shops. In what follows 
is- given an account of the normal channels of trade which prevailed 
before introduction of the monopoly procurement of jowar and 
rice. 
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The principal markets of jowar trade before the monopoly 
prociu'erhent system were Naridurbar, Shirpur, Dondaicha, Dhulia, 
Shahada and Taloda. Besides there was a large trade in jowar 
at Nawapur, Sakri, Nardhana ^Jid Betawad. The average aimual 
production of rabi jowar (dadar) exceeded two lakhs of quintals. The 
main trade was in rabi jowar. Kharif jowar was locally consumed, and 
traded on a sma'll scale. Jowar of superior quality (rabi jowar) used 
to bo exported to Bombay, Gujarat, Poona, fiholapur, Lonand, Phaltan, 
etc. The Nandurbar Market Committee estimated the export of 
jowar from Niridurbar market during 1959-60 at 1,25,000 Bengali 
maimds. The eoiresponding figure for 1960-61 was estimated at 
1,75,000 Bengali maunds. Nearly 65 per cent, of the jowar produc'cd 
in the district was exported outside. There were about 50 whole¬ 
sale dealers at Nandurbar, 30 at Dondaicha, 50 at Dhulia, 15 at 
Shirpur, 5 at Shahada and 10 at Taloda. Of the wholesale dealers 
at the respective markets, nearly 50 were jowar exporters from 
Nandurbar, 10 from Dondaicha, 12 from Dhulia, 15 from Shirpur 
and 3 from Shahada. 

The fluctuations in the price <rf jowar were mainly in consonance 
with the change in prices prevailing at Bombay. The cargo to 
Bombay was rnainly sent by motor trucks, the transpwtation charge 
for one quintal being about Rs. 3 from Dhulia to Bombay. The 
traders reported that the turnover of traide had increased (in 1962-63) 
by about 30 per cent, since the World War II. 

The other foodgrains of commercial importance are bajra, wheat, 
udid, mug and tur. From the point of view of tunrover, the 
below mentioned markets in the district are notable for the trade 
in the commodities mentioned against them. 

Dhulia : Bajra and wheat. 

Nandurbar: Tur, wheat, gram and bajra. 

Dondaicha: Mug, udid and wheat. 

Shirpur: Mug and gram. 

Shahada: Bajra, udid, mug and wheat. 

Nawapur;. Ttif. 
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Other Exports; 


Udid is exported to Bombay, Madras, Madurai, Salem, Tuticorin, 
I'richnopoly, Coimbatore, Bangalore, As.sam and Gujarat, Mug is 
sent to Bombay, Assam, Delhi, Punjab and Gujarat. Clwuoli is 
exported to Bombay and Gujarat. Nearly 75 per cent, of the total 
production of udid, 80 per cent, of mug and 60 per cent, of wheat 
is exported outside the district. Bulk of the bajra produced is 
locally consumed. 

Tur, an important item of trade at Nandurbar and Nawapur, is 
exported to Bombay, Surat, Ahmedabad, Madhi and Vyara. The 
exports from Nadurbar wert* to the tune of 60,000 Bengali 
muunds in 1960-61. Nawapur exports an annual average of 30,000 
quintals of tur and tur dal. The pulse known as Sumti dal in the 
Bombay market comes to BombaJp from Nandurbar and Nawapur 
via Surat. 

Thert is an association of foodgriiin dealers at Dhulia. The 
lUisociation with a membership of 55 is affiliated to the Maharashtra 
Chamber of Commerce, and is a member of the All India Foorl- 
grain Dealers Federation. The a.ssociation looks after the interests 
of the foodgrain merchants. 

Besides the principal items of export enumerated above, a number 
of other commodities are also exported from the district. Udid, 
an important pulse, is exported to distant markets such as, Bombay, 
Madurai, Salem, Tuticorin, Trichinopoly, Coimbatore, Bangalore, 
Madras, Cochin, Surat, Bulsar, Ahmedabad, Baroda and Broach. 
Mug is exported to Boml>ay, Madras, Madurai, Salem, Cochin, Delhi, 
Kanpur, Wardha, Saurashtra, Rajkot,- Junagad, Porbander, Surat, 
Ahmedabad, Bulsar, Baroda, Navsairi, and Poona- Math is sent 
mainly to Bombay, Poona and Madras ; Chavali to Bombay, Surat, 
Bulsar, Ahmedabad, Broach and Vyara. Tur finds its way to Surat, 
.\hmedabad, Madhi, Vyara and Bombay. Nandurbar is the greatest 
exporting centre of tur and tur dal, from where it is chiefly exported 
to Bombay and Surat. The dal which is famous as Surati d^d.at 
Bombay actuiilly comes from Nandurbar side. Cotton seed finds 
a good market at Bombay, Tatanagar, Pachora and Amalner. Cotton 
seed is used as a cattle feed. The oil extracted from cotton seed 
is very., rich in vitamin contents and is used in the manufacture of 
hydrogenated oils. Milk, gheo aqd butter are sent to Bombay by 
trucks and rail practically daily. Agents of the dealei-s at Bombay 
collect milk and milk products from the local producers and book 
the consignrhents to Bombay. In fact the ‘ Khandesdi ghee' has 
earned a very good name for itself in the outside markets. 

Hides and horns are sent in considerable quantities to Bombay. 
Rosha grass oil which is highly in demand in Western countries is 
exported to Bombay. This oil, used in the manufacture df perfumes 
and medicines, is a good forei^ exchangd earner. CharoU,' the 
seed of Char, Buchanania hatijolia, much used in making sweettneats, 
is largely exported from Aktarti' artla to Surat and Botnbay. Myro- 
balans found chiefly in the Taloda forests are .sent principally by fail 
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to Bonilxiy and Surat. Some quantity of lac is exported to Burhanpur. 
Carts, made chiefly in Taloda, Pimpalner and Dhulia are in demand 
at Burhanpur and Jalgaon. 

Marketing of agricultural produce was fraught with frequent mal¬ 
practices and irregularities which were not conducive to the interests 
of the agriculturists in the past. As the peasant was ignorant and 
economically handicapped the traders used to exploit him. Realising 
the ill effects of the unfair practices on marketing the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Agriculture (1927) recommended to the government, the 
nectssity of regulating tliLs business. Accordingly, the Government 
of Bombay enacted the Bombay Cotton Markets Act in 1927. 
Subsequently the Bombay Porincdal Banking Enquiry Conunitt^ 
(19S1) also stressed the need for protection to the agricultural 
community in the di.sposal of marketable surplus by establishing 
n chain of regulated markets. The Bombay Cotton Markets Act 
which regulated only cotton trade was replaced by a more broad 
based Act, sdz. the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act in 
1939. Tlus Act brought the sale and purchase of a number of 
commodities under the purview of the enactment. 

The principal objectives of this Aot are, (1) to bring about 
equity in bargaining power anaong the agriculturi.sts and traders, 
(2) to promote mutual confidence, (3) to prevent malpractices and 
(4) to give a fair deal to the peasant. 

The Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act purports to regulate 
market practices. The price of agricultural commodities brought into 
tlic market is settled by open auction or open agreement. Variations 
in this rule are not allowed. The produce is arranged in heaps or 
bullock curts near the adat shops of the various general commission 
agents who are licensed by the market committee. The general 
commission agents or adatyas^ as they are called, seiw as intermediaries 
between tlie; agriculturists and traders. They are entitled to get 
comiuission at certain rates stipulated by the market c'oinmittee. 
The prospective purchasers inspect the produce Irefore bidding. 
As soon as the bargain i? settled the xulatya prepares an agreement 
paper giving tire agreed price. The officials of the market committee 
supei:visw..ull these operations. After the sale is, effected the buyer 
take^ the delivery of the produce on the market yard and pays the 
value of the go^ to tire agricultudst or hi^ geperal comnus^ion 
agents on the same day. Weighing,of tlie produce is done by the 
licensed wetghmen.pn the market yard itself. Weighing of cotton 
and cMIIis is allowed tff take place'outside the market premises. 
The weighing equipment Ls provided by the adatyas.' Coolies 
(h«tnaU-)'tm the market yard are licensed by the market committee. 

Cattlevsheep and goats are sold by open agreement system- This 
system does not. differ <much in content from the system of open 
auctmo. 

Thte Act has clearly defined the market charges deductible from 
the sale proceeds. lTie authorities erf the market committee do not 
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allow the traders to deduct unauthorised market charges, such as, 
dharmadaya, gosheda, kaadr, sut and temple charges. The reco¬ 
gnised charges include market <.-ess, adat commission, weighing and 
hamali. This has in consequence reduced the burden on the 
agricultural sellers. 

The market authorities encourage the agricultural sellers to bring 
the produce to the market yard in pure condition. This assures 
better price for better produce. 

The entire modus operandi of marketing is closely watched by the 
officials of the market committee. The code of business conduct is 
set and disputes arc solved by arbitration. The market func¬ 
tionaries, viz., general commission agents, weighmen and hamals are 
under the control of the market committee. 


Under the provisions of the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets 
Act, the market committees comprise selected representatives of 
agriculturists and of traders as well as nominated members From 
government and local bodies. They are under the overall control of 
the Director of Agricultural Marketing and Joint Registrar of Co¬ 
operative Societies, Maharashtra State, Poona. The Co-operation and 
Industries OflBcer of the Zilla Pari.shad looks after the working of the 
market committees in the district, and guides them in respect of 
their day to day affairs. 

Another feature of considerable signicanc© iii regard to the market 
committees is the facility of dissemination of information about prices 
and market news. The daily prices and arrivals are displayed on 
the notice board after the sales are completed. The price trends 
prevailing at important markets in the district as well as outside are 
announc^ for information of the agriculturists before the auctions 
take place. Market news relayed from the Akashwani are made 
available through radio sets at the market yard. 

It may be noted that the entire Dhulia district has been biwight 
under the purview of the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets 
Act of 1939 and its subsequent amendment in 1961. The following 
market committees are functioning in the district. 


Africultura 1 Produce 
' Market Commitlce 

1 

Area of 
Operation 

2 

Principal 
Market Yard 

3 

Sub-Market 

Yard 

4 

1. 

Dhalia 

DbalmUhika 

Dbolia 

Sbirud 

2. 

Dondaieba 

Sindkheda tatuku 

Dondiaeba 

(t) Sindkbeda. 

(2) Natdana. 

(3) Betawad. 

3. 

Sbirpur 

Sbirpur talgka .. 

Shirpur 

(1) Holnaatbe 

(2) Vikbaran. 

4. 

Neadurbar 

Nandurbar taluka 

Naodurbar 

Obanore 

5. 

Shahada 

Sb«bada aad 
Akraoi talukas 

Sbabada. 

. (I) Prakaebe 
(2) Mandana. 

ft. 

Nawapur 

Nawapur tatuka 

Nawapur 

(1) Cbinobpada 

(2) Kbaadbara. 

(3) Viwrwadi. 

7 . 

Taloda 

Tiiloda and Akkal 
kuwa tatukM* 

Taloda 

Akkabeuwa 

8. 

Sakri 

Sakri taluka 

Sakri 



Tenpofuy 
Sub-Market YbrA 
3 


SareniklMd*. 

ObenerM 


(1) SoteiRMa. 

(2) Kbapeo 

(3) Teloda 

(vUtage) 
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Besides, it is proposed to establish sub-market yards at Dhadgaon, 
Ranale, Wanyavihir, Borad, Lamkani, Mhasawad, Vadali, I*impalner 
and Nizampur. The necessary survey reports and proposals are 
being forwarded to the concerned authorities. Thus the network of 
regulated markets in the district will be complete. 

Dhulia is one of the oldest regulated markets in the State. It was 
established in Septeinbi^r 1930 under the terms of the Bombay 
Cotton Markets Act of 1927. .Subsequently provisions of the Bombay 
Agricultural Produce Markets Act of 1939 were made applicable 
to Dhulia market and a number of other agricultural emnmodities 
were brought under regulaHon. 

The commodities regulated at Dhulia* comprise cotton (ginned 
as well as unginned), groundnut, jowar, wheat, bajri, udid, math, 
mug, chola, sesamum, gram, chillis (wet and dry), mangoes, onions, 
gul, sheep and goats. 

Tlie number of licensed dealers and market functionaries in the 


year 1962-63 is given below 

(1) General Commis.sion Agents .. .. 51 

(2) Cla.ss A traders .. .. 148 

(3) Class A cattle traders .. .. 21 

(4) Cattle brokers .. .. 9 

(5) Wedghmen .. 70 

(6) Warehouseman ,. .. 1 


Besides the principal market yard at Dhulia, there is a sub-market 
yard at Shirud. The total turnover of trade at Dhulia market was 
of the order of Bs. 5,70,40,218 and at Shinid Rs. 16,08„035 in 
1983-64. The turnover (rf trade in ,1962-63 was Rs. 4,51,65,659 at 
Dhulia and Rs. 13,93,276 at Shinid. 

Cotton and groundnut are the most important commodities traded 
at phulia. 

The following table gives the statistics of turnover of trade at 
Dhulia; 


* CottOD was Ihe only commodity regulated upto 1942. 


CHAPTER 6. 
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and Commerce. 
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Commerce. 
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Markets. 

Dhulia, 
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The following statement gives the statistics of turnover of trade in CHAPTER 6. 


cotton and groundnut at 
1943 to 1953 : 

Dhulia market during the 

period from 

Bankint, Trade 
and Commerce. 

Year 

Cotton 
Number of 
carts 

Vrlue 

Rs. 

Groundnut 
Number of 
carls 

Value 

Rs. 

Trade and 
Commerce. 
Regulated 

1943-44 

28,490 

N.A. 

49,459 

N.A. 

Markets. 

Dhulia. 

1944-45 

1.3,728 

N.A. 

49,220 

N.A. 

1945-46 

14,685 

N.A. 

53,350 

N.A. 


1946-47 

1.5,299 

N.A. 

56,559 

N.A. 


1947^ 

9,095 

N.A. 

69,504 

N.A. 


1948-49 

9,691 

44,32,723 

73,251 

2,14,25,917 


1949-50 

10,761 

53,97,061 

68,874 

2,09,52,762 


1950^51 

13,481 

69,53,668 

56,586 

2,05,16,845 


1951-52 

14,296 

55,32,887 

47,440 

1,27,64,325 


1^2-53 

12,858 

45,42.640 

25,382 

43,34,076 



All the commodities are sold by open auction. This assures fair 
prices for the commodities of good quality. Weighment of cotton is 
done at the premises of the purchaser, whereas that of all other 
commodities Ls done on the market itself. The metric units of weights 
are used. 

After the price is determined an agreement, called Kabulayat, is 
made. The kabulayat is countersigned by an official of the market 
committee. 

The Dhulia market is well furnished with various facilities to the 
agricultural sellers as well as purchasers. TTie market yard is very 
spacious, and is furnished with electric lights, wells, water tap.s, 
water cooler, weighing sheds, raised platforms and good roads. 

The Maharashtra State Warehou.sing Corporation has constructed 
warehouses for the benefit of the sellers as well as purchasers. 

Another warehouse has been proposed by the District Sale and 
Purchase Union. There is a branch of the Dhulia District Central 
Co-operative Bank which facilitates banking transactions at the market 
yard. 

Two co-operative marketing institutions are functioning as general 
commission agents in this market. 

Dondaicha is another important agricultural market in the district. Dondaicha. 
The predecessor of the present agricultinral produce market which 
was Aen termed as the ‘cotton market' was established in 1939 
under the Bombay Cotton Markets Act of 1927. Subsequently, 
however, it was brought under the purview of the Bombay Agricul¬ 
tural Produce Markets Act of 1939. As such, other agricultural 
produce was also brought under regulation. The commodities 
regulated at present comprise cotton, groundnut, chilli (dry as 
well as wet), jowar, bajra, wheat, math, mug, chavali, udid, sesamum, 
castor seed, gram, tur, gul, and cattle. 
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Under the jurisdiction of the market committee there is a principal 
market yard at Dondaicha, and sub-market yards at Nardhana, 
Sindkheda and Betawad. The official market area of each yard 
extends over a radius of five miles (eight kilometres) around the 
respective yards. 

The number of hcensed dealers and market functionaries in 1961-62 
is given below 


Category 

Dondaicha 

Nardhana 

Sindkheda 

Betawad 

General Commission Agents .. 

47 

3 

5 


Class A traders 

134 

29 

25 

22 

Qass B traders 

8 

9 

10 

1 

Retail traders 

82 

93 

53 

43 

Weighmen 

49 

17 

16 

3 

Warehouseman 

1 

.... 

.... 

.... 


The value of turnover of trade was Rs. 3,09,96,297 at Dondaicha, 
Rs. 80,65,068 at Nardhana, Rs. 29,95,765 at Sindkheda and Rs. 89,282 
at Betawad market in 1963-64. 


Groundnut and chilli are the most important commodities of trade 
at Dondaicha. The turnover of the trade in groundnut, cotton and 
chilli during 1948-1953 is given in the following statement. 

Arrivals of important Commodities at Dondaicha market* 

(Figures in number of carts) 


Year 

Groundnut 

Cotton 

Wet 

Dry 

1948^9 

45,996 

1,485 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1949-50 

51,521 

685 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1950-51 

40,151 

1,742 

6,408 

161 

1951-52 

21,239 

2,153 

9,692 

376 

1952-53 

9,939 

3,227 

6,005 

473 

‘ Annual Administration Report, A. 

P. F. C., 

Dondaicha, 

1952-53. 


The total turnover of trade and value thereof dinring 1962-63 and 
1963-64 is given in the following table 


TABLE No. 27 

Volume of Trade at Dondaicha Market Committee during 1962-63 

AND 1963-64 

(Figures oftumover in quintals) 


Commodity 


1962-63 1963-64 

Turnover Value Turnover Value 


Cotton 

Groundnut (unshelled) 
Groundnu (shelled) 


Rs. 

64,242 67,40,018 

1,40,376 79,01,635 

312 29,712 


R.S. 

56,988 68,58,019 

1.44,630 28,22.813 

486 54.180 
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TABLE No. 27-confd. 

(Figures 

of turnover 

in quintals) 

CHAPTER 6. 

Bankingt Trade 
and Coouneroe. 

Trade and 

Commodity 

1962-63 

1963-64 

Turnover 

Value 

Turnover 

Value 

Commerce. 

fllegulated 

Markets. 

Dondaicha. 

Chillis (wet) 

1,19,658 

Rs. 

71,84,177 

1,22,124 

Rs. 

80,30,004 

Chillis (dry) 

648 

94,653 

942 

56,009 


Math 

00 

30,837 

1,512 

66,895 


Mug 

16,892 

7,90,261 

48,624 

25,16,622 


Chola 

784 

56,503 

2,616 

1,88,617 


edit 

12,780 

7,40,100 

15,558 

7,54,495 


Gram 

11,854 

2,38,976 

5,220 

1,51,625 


Sesamum 

8,035 

7,87,160 

13,007 

12,07,409 


Linseed 

297 

16,896 

384 

28.592 


Castor seed 

978 

50,309 

825 

48,287 


Tur 

4,206 

1,84,100 

3,366 

1,97,505 


Gul 

18,360 

2,61,191 

18,270 

17,67,576 


Wheat 

23.892 

10,70,923 

34,743 

25,29,734 


Jowar 

80,208 

29,65,428 

84,413 

34,01,628 


Bajri 

7,890 

3,12,9% 

7,110 

3,16.287 



The Dondaicha market yardJs spacious, and provides the neces¬ 
sary facilities to the agric^turists and traders. A warehouse of the 
Maharashtra State Warehousing Corporation is situated in the 
promises of the yard. 

Transport of merchandise is facilitated !by the Bhusawal-Surat 
railway lino. There are also good motorable roads connecting 
Dondaicha market with Dhulia, Nandurbar and Surat. 

The Nandurbar market was brought under the purview of ^eNmidurbar. 
Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act in 1948 when trade in 
cotton, groundnut, tur, gram and castor seed was regulated. The 
business in mug, udid, math, chavdi, sesamum, alashi, khurasani, 
ambadi, chiUi and gul was brought imder regulation in 1950, that 
of wheat, jowar and bajri in 1954, and that of rat, fenugreek, kulthi, 
ajwan, shepa, and cattle in 1955. The market yard is spacious and 
is equipped with the necessary facilities. 

The market funotionaries licensed by the market authorities 
comprise general commission agents (46*), purchasers (197), cattle 
purchasers (11), cattle dalals (6), wedghmen (45), warehouseman 
(1) and assistants (163). The market committee derived an income 
of Rs. 27,091 by way of licence fees and Rs. 24,738 by way of 
market fees in 1962-^. 


Number in 1962-63. 
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The following table gives the annual arrivals of various cosnmodities 
in the market 

TABLE No. 28 

Volume akd Value of Trade at Naxdurbar, durtnc 1962-63 


Commodities 


No. of carts 

Volume 

Value 




(Quintals) 

(Rs.) 

Cotton 


7,845 

36,317 

43,85,820 

Groundnut seed 


56 

134 

12,571 

Groundnut 


32,853 

1,80,804 

1,04,83,352 

Chillis (wet) 


17,702 

83,118 

5,15,120 

Chillis (dry) .. 


5,211 

20,440 

31,71,358 

Gul 


2,068 

11,425 

7,23,009 

Tur 


6,316 

34,293 

16,05,826 

Gram 


1,191 

4,737 

2,04,829 

Castor seed 


310 

1,449 

81,016 

Mug 


1,961 

9,256 

5,07,439 

Udid 


4,163 

36,161 

2,44,13,65 

Math 


47 

185 

6,408 

Chavali 


113 

432 

29,715 

Sesamum 


801 

3,179 

3,04,992 

Safflower 


88 

271 

15,501 

Khurasani 


270 

1,304 

77,783 

Ambadi 


221 

883 

26,891 

Wheat 


9,528 

49,315 

26,01,382 

Jowar (Dadar) 


34,810 

1,99,198 

71,90,373 

Bajri 


779 

3,643 

1,63,973 

Rai 


21 

40 

3,755 

Fenugreek 


14 

25 

1,325 

Kulthi 


65 

277 

9,831 

Ajwan 


1,044 

4,351 

3,37,852 

Shepa 


933 

3,765 

1,69,968 

The regulation of transactions in agricultural produce is 

beneficial to 


farmers. Proper supervision and guidance by ofBcials of the market 
oommittee have brought lasting gains to the agricultural class. The 
market is provided with a warehouse of the Maharashtra State Ware¬ 
housing Corporation, since December 1959. 

The transactions in agricultural produce at Shirpur were regulated 
in 1948. Consequently trade in groundnut, sesamum, udid, mug, tur, 
gram and cotton was regulated in 1948. The provisions of regula¬ 
tion were octended to math, chaivali, cdashi in 1950, to wheat, 
jowar, bajra and cattle in 1954, to sheep and goats in 1955, and to 
rice, kuUhi, cotton seed, gul, chilli and castor seed in 1961. Thus, 
almost all the produce has been brought under regulation. 

The Shirpyr Market Committee has maintained a principal 
market yard at Shirpur, whereas, there are sub-market yards at 
Ilolnanthe and Vikharan. They together cover up the entire 
Sliirpur taluka. 
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"Ehe Sbirpur market is provided with the necessary amenities oi CHAPTER 6. 

godowns, warehouses, electric lights, water supply, roads and sanitary - 

blocks. Banking, Trade 

and Commctxci 

The following table gives the volume and value of arrivals at Trade and 
the market yard and sub-market yards during 1962-63 and 1P63-64 Commerce. 

Regblatdd 

TABLE No. 29 Markets. 


Areivals at Shjrpur Market (From 1962-6;J to 1963-64) 


Commodity 


1962-63* 

1963-64i 


Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 



(Quintals) 

(Rs.) 

(Quintals) 

(Rs.) 

Groundnut 


56,747 

34,04,834 

93,275 

70,07,550 

Cotton 


54,485 

59,89,103 

79,510 

9,93,875 

Sesame 


7,016 

40,707 

8,182 

9,00,020 

Udid 


1,963 

1,00,723 

2,773 

1,52,110 

Mug 


27,699 

12,86,908 

30,110 

22,58,250 

Tur 


236 

10,047 

440 

24,200 

Gram 


1,501 

90,017 

3,703 

2,03,665 

Math 


349 

34,900 

312 

18,720 

Chawali (chola) 


249 

10,035 

469 

35,175 

Alasbi (Linseed) 


177 

8,850 

253 

17,710 

Jowar 


35,213 

14,19,063 

63,953 

36,17,415 

Wheat 


5,365 

2,68,257 

9,970 

8,97,300 

Bajari 


1,577 

78,628 

3,904 

2,39,040 

Chilli (wet) 


4,478 

1,79,158 

4,795 

2,39,750 

ChiUi (dry) 


1,243 

76,300 

168 

30,240 

Gul 


2,933 

1,48,280 

4,929 

3,94,320 

Rai 


2,105 

1,51,250 

3,055 

3,05,500 

Castor-seed 


102 

4,080 

114 

7,410 

Kulthi 


119 

7,140 

136 

3,800 

■Total 


2,03,558 

1,39.69,973 

3,09,521 

2,61,93,925 

The income of the market committee amounted to Rs. 
expenditure to Rs. 55,246 in 1963-64, thus leaving a 

66,204 and 
surplus of 


Rs. 10,958 


The Shahada market (pmmittee was established in 1949. The area Shahada. 
of operation of the market committee extends over Shaliada and 
Akrani talukas. Besides the principal market yard at Shahada, 
there are suibfmarket yards iat Prakajlhe rand Mandana. The 
commodities brought under regulation comprise cotton, groundnut, 
tur, mug, udid, gram, sesamum, chola, kulthi, math, jowar, bajari, 
wheat, methi, gul, chilli, paddy, as also cattle, sheep and goats. 

The total turnover of trade at Shahada market was 1,37,332 
quintals valued at Rs. 99,39,715 in 1963-64. The following table 

♦Annual Report, A.P.M.C., Shirpur, 1962-63. 

^ Report from the Zilla Parishad, 1963-64. 

Vf 4667—35, 
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gives the volume and value of trade in various commodities at 
Shahada market during 1962-63 and 1963-64 

TABLE No. 30 


Arrivals at Shahada Market (1962-63 and 1963-64) 


Commodity 

1962-63 

1963-64 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 


(Quintals) 

(Rs.) 

(Quintals) 

(Rs.) 

Groundnut 

30.528 

17,39,399 

29,542 

24,97,918 

Cotton 

18,513 

21,50,458 

19,272 

27,17,937 

Mug 

4,387 

2,31,031 

9,804 

4,47,382 

Udid 

6,232 

4,56,899 

7,692 

4,45,245 

Sesamum 

6,763 

4,39,430 

2,339 

2,45,136 

Tur 

2,727 

1,34,057 

572 

3,42,877 

Gram 

2,635 

1,14,943 

2,886 

1,36,345 

Chola 

175 

11,007 

286 

19,883 

Kulthi 

26 

1,254 

42 

1,655 

Math 

8 

300 

62 

2,863 

Jowar 

46,368 

16,15,257 

38,024 

14,81,022 

Bajari 

1,771 

67,434 

2,288 

59,421 

Wheat 

12,128 

5.68,075 

12,663 

8,95,778 

Methi 

37 

1,629 

2 

no 

Gul 

8,065 

4,88,585 

7,023 

6,13,963 

Chilli (wet) 

114 

11.799 

.... 

.... 

Chilli (dry) 

59 

9,650 

106 

14,917 

Paddy 

9 

234 

2 

82 

Rice 

136 

7,993 

102 

7,241 

The statistics 

regarding the 

turnover of 

trade at the 

sub-market 

yards at Prakash© and Mandana 

are given in 

the following table 


TABLE No. 31 



Arrivals at 

Prakashe and 

Mandana Sub-markets, 

1963-64 

Commodity 

Prakashe 

Mandana 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 



(Quintals) 

(Rs.) 

(Quintals) 

(Rs.) 

Groundnut 

6,110 

3,56,321 

3,016 

1,93,190 

Cotton 

1.233 

1,35,957 

234 

32,445 

Mug 

916 

44,148 

499 

26,562 

Udid 

335 

19,680 

2,726 

1,57,415 

Smaraura 

215 

13,897 

93 

8,522 

Tur 

1.152 

72,257 

55 

3,245 

Gram 

541 

30,969 

7 

430 

Chola 

4 

175 

39 

2,074 

Kulthi 

18 

807 

6 

350 

Math 

18 

819 

4 

139 

Jowar 

8,175 

3,47,280 

534 

19,657 

Bajari 

129 

5,781 



Wheat 

1,173 

72,477 

144 

6,077 

Gul 

159 

14,161 

7 

700 

Chilli (wet) 

107 

5,956 



Chilli (dry) 

1 

135 
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The Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act of 1939 was made 
applicable to Taloda market in 1961. The area of operation of this 
market extends over Taloda and Akkalkuwa talukas. The market 
committee looks after the principal market yard at Taloda and 
sub-market yard at Akkalkuwa. The comm^ties regulated at 
present comprise cotton, groundnut, tur, gram, castor seed, mug, 
udid, cholai, sesamum, linseed, niger .seed, ambadi, chilli, gvl, 
wheat, jowar, bajari, kuUhi, math, thymol (owa), dill-seed, rai 
(mustard), methi (fenugreek), cattle, sheep and goats. 

The total turnover of trade in the various commodities during 
1962-63 and 1963-64 is given in the following table 
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TABLE No. 32 

Ahrivals at Taloda Mabkett (1962-63 and 1963-64) 

(Figures of Volume in Quintals) 


Commodity 


1962-63 

1963-64 


Volume 

Value (Rs.) 

Volume 

Value (Rs.) 

Cotton 


6,971 

7,67,735 

1,598 

1,92,754 

Groundnut 


11,015 

7,21,441 

24,242 

12,67,319 

Castor seed 


115 

6,999 

39 

2,460 

Tur 


4,253 

1,88,314 

11,259 

6,58,757 

Oram 


S92 

38,257 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Mug 


51 

2,576 

226 

9,364 

Udid 


1,056 

76,474 

2,663 

1,48,000 

Chola 


26 

1,928 

173 

10,814 

Sesamum 


81 

7,208 

354 

30,667 

Linseed 

, . 

2 

122 

6 

327 

Niger seed 


132 

7,254 

370 

22,157 

Ambadi 


4 

128 

10 

302 

Chilli 


7 

361 

26 

5,243 

Gul 


1,798 

1,12,373 

1,449 

1,32,5?9 

Wheat 


3,053 

1,45,841 

4,219 

2,70,083 

Jowar 


22,836 

7.15,883 

21,605 

8,91,610 

Bajari 


67 

2,793 

66 

2,405 

Thymol 


325 

18.496 

335 

34,719 

Dill-seed 


66 

2.650 

13 

533 

The Sakri market 

came imder regulation from 1962. 

The area of 

operation of 

the market extends over Sakri taluka. The commo- 

ditios regulated at present comprise cotton, groundnut. 

udid, math. 

chola, chilli, 

wheat, bajari, jowar, gul, onion, lady’s lingers, nagU, 

and paddy. 






The turnover of 

trade in the principal commodities 

at Sakri in 

1963-64 is given in the following statement 






(Figures of voliune in quintals) 

Commodity 


Volume 


Value 






(Rs.) 

Groundnut 



40.178 


22.38.259 

Cotton 



20,857 


23 8V991 

Bhusar 



2,794 


2 02 531 


Vf 4667—350 
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Sakri is comparatively a smaller market. A large quantum of 
agricultural produc'e from Sakri taluka goes to Dhulia and Nandur- 
bar markets for sale. The traditional commerciiil ties of the agri¬ 
culturists with the traders at Dhulia and Nandurbar encourage 
considerable volume of trade to flee away to those centres. 

The Nawapur market was regulated in 1950, and as such transac¬ 
tions in cotton, tur, tulid, gram, castor seed, khursani and sesamuin 
were brouglit under the purview of the Act. Trade in wheat, jowai 
(dadar), gromidnut and ambadi was regulated subsequently in 
1954. Besides the principal market at Nawapur, the market com¬ 
mittee has established sub-market yards at (1) Khandbara, 
(2) Chinchpada, (3) Visarwadi and (4) Dhanrat. The entire 
Nawapur taluka is thus brought under regulation. 


All the market functionaries are licensed by the market committee. 
In 1961-62, there were 104 wholesale purchasers, 219 retail pur¬ 
chasers, 8 general commission agents, 12 weighmen and 148 assis¬ 
tants. The market authorities derived an income of Rs. 17,909 by 
way of licence fee from them in 1961-62^ 

The total arrivals at the market amounted to 22,251 carts valued 
at Rs. 65,35,315 in 1961-62, Of the total value of turnover, cotton 
accounted for Rs. 29,36,165. The following statement gives the 
annual arrivals of various commodities at the market between 
1950-51 and 1955-56 


Number of carts arrived at Nawafur Market* 


Commodity 

1950-51 

1951-52 

1952-53 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

Cotton 

7.563 

6.795 

6.719 

8,079 

11,892 

13,270 

Tur 

2,114 

2,774 

3,673 

4,307 

6,661 

7,592 

Castorseed 

1,381 

1,350 

1,801 

1,756 

395 

861 

Gram 

1,254 

769 

407 

442 

307 

622 

Udid 

536 

92 

341 

1,132 

1,209 

750 

Sesamum 

222 

258 

659 

389 

293 

22 

Groundnut 



.... 

89 

2,455 

1,426 

Jo war (Dadar) 



.... 

862 

2,684 

1,992 


The following table gives the ttuuover of trade at Nawapur market 
during the period 1960-61 to 1963-64 


Annual Administration Report, A. P. M. C., Nawapur, 1955-56. 
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Regulation of agricultural marketing in Nawapur taluka has been 
difficult due to the backwardness and illiteracy among the adivasi 
population. TTie adwasis find it difficult to free themselves from the 
clutches of the money-lenders. They agree to sell their produce 
well in advance before the harvesting season at very low price. 
In order to meet debt obligations, they sell the produce at any 
price to the money-lenders. Thus, a considerable volume of business 
escapes the supervision of the market authorities. However, these 
conditions arc sure to improve with better understanding of the 
principles of regulated markets and the advantages therefrom by the 
local populace. 

Wholesale Dhulia is one of the leading markets dealing in agricultural 
Trade commodities in Maharashtra. It is an entreprt centre of trade having 

commercial ties with the principal markets in Western Maharashtra 
and upoountry markets. Being on the Bombay-Agra road it is 
a junction of a number of roads leading to Bombay, Poona, Jalgaon, 
Nagpur, Calcutta, Manmad, Surat, Chalisgaon, etc. Besides the 
availability of good road transport, Dhulia is connected by railway 
with the Bombay-Bhusawal-Delhi trunk line. 

Dhulia is an assembling and distributing centre of wholesale trade 
in cotton, groundnut, udid, math, mug, chacali, til, gram, wheat, 
jowar, bajra, chilli, gul, onion', mangoes, tobacco, cattle, sheep and 
goat. These commodities are assembled at Dhulia from the surround¬ 
ing areas in the district and from the neighbouring areas of Madhya 
Pradesh, Nasik, Ahmet^gar and some parts of Jalgaon district. 
Being a high paying market Dhulia attracts sellers from even 
distant places. 

Cotton and groundnut are the principal items of wholesale trade 
at Dhulia. The average annual Uunover of groundnut trade is over 
2,06,000 quintals and that of cotton about 2,00,000 quintals. Nearly 
80 per cent, of the groundnut is consumed in local oil mills for oil 
expellation. The oil is exported to Bombay, Madhya Pradesh and 
some markets in north India. There arc 13 oil mills at Dhulia. 
Most of the raw cotton is ginned and pressed in the local factories 
before being exported to Bombay and other destinations. There are 
nine ginning factories and four ginning and pressing factories, at 
Dhulia. A part of the cotton is utilised by the spinning and weaving 
mills at Dhulia, whereasi the rest, amounting to more than 80 per 
cent, is exported to Bombay. 

Dhulia market exports jowar to Bombay and Gujarat; udid to 
Madras and Assam, mug to Assam, Delhi, Punjab and Gujarat; and 
wheat to Bombay and Poona. There are about >'55 wholesale dealers 
in foodgrains, of whom about 40 are general commission agents. 

Dhulia is also an important centre of tobacco trade. There are 
five wholesale dealers of tobacco. It is brought from Baroda, Kaira, 
Kolhapur and Guntur, and is distributed to the neighbouring areas, 
and Jalgaon, Ahmednagar and Nasik. The local wholesalers or their 
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brokers purchase tobacco from the source markets, noted above. 
Tobacco is also used by the local bidi factories (3 factories) and 
jarda manufacturers (3). The annual turnover of tobacco trade is 
reported to be about 8,000 to 10,000 Bengali maunds. Heavy excise 
duty has <m impact on the sales and consumption of tobacco, and 
that the turnover of trade was much higher before the World War II 
than at present. The main varieties sold in the district are rava, 
bidi tobacco, kola chopdia and Utl chopdia. 
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Banking facilities which form an important part of the infra- 
.structure of trade and commerce are readily available at Dhulia. 

'fhe branches of the (i) State Bank of India, (2) Bank of Maha¬ 
rashtra, (3) Punjab National Bank, (4) Bank of Baroda, (5) District 
Central Co-operative Bank, (6) Dhulia Merchants’ Co-operative 
Bank, (7) Urban Co-operative Bank, and (8) Rajwade Mandal 
Peoples’ Co-operative Bank provide institutional finance to trading 
activity at Dhulia. Warehousing on scientific lines is also one of 
the factors which has helped in the development of trade at Dhulia. 

Besides the warehouse of the Maharashtra State Warehousing 
Corporation, a number of private godowns are available at Dhulia. 

All these factors have contributed to the affluence of Dhulia as 
a centre of trade and commerce. 

Nandurbar is another entrepot centre of trade where agricultural Nandurbar. 
commodities from Nandurbar taluka and some villages of ’Faloda, 
Akkalkuwa and Shahada talukas are assembled for marketing. It is 
one of the oldest markets in the region. BuQt of the produce, in the 
surrounding talukas formerly used to be assembled at Nandurbar. 

But since the last decade a sizeable part of it is diverted to the 
regulated markets in the respective talukas. ’The fertile tracts along 
the Tapi are an important source of agricultural produce at 
Nandurbar. 


Being on the broad gauge railway line (Bhusawal-Surat route), 
Nandurbar is well connected to Jalgaon, Bhusawal, Nagpur, Surat, 
Ahmedabad, Bombay and markets of Central India. Bulk of the 
produce is transported by railway. It is linked by road to Dhulia, 
Sakri and Taloda. 


. ’The principal commodities of wholesale trade at Nandurbar are 
chillis, cotton, groundnut and jowar. 'The total annual turnover of 
tradie in agricmltural produce at Nandurbar amounts to about 
Rs. 4 cTores. The turnover of chilli trade comes to the tune of 
about Rs. 85 lakhs, that of groundnut about Rs. 90 lakhs, of cotton 
Rs. 44 lakhs and of jowar Rs. 72 lakhs. Cotton bales (about 8,450 
bales every year) are exported to Bombay, Nagpur and Amalncr. 
Bombay is, however, the principal destination. The agents from 
Bombay and Surat also purcha.se cotton at Slandurbar. Groundnut 
in considerable (juantities is sent to Bombay, Surat, Madhi, Bardoli, 
Bilimora, Biils;ir, Amalner, Pachora, Jalgaon and Bhusawal. 

Nandurbar, which is very famous for chillis, exports chillis to 
Ahmedabad, Anand, Nadiad, Baroda, Bombay, Akola, Khamgaon, 
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Indore, Poona, Jalna, Aurangabad, Sholapur, Godhra, Ujjuiii, and 
Madras. Traders from these places come down to Nandurbar and 
purchase chillis. Formerly chillis used to be exported to Assam also. 
Before the introduction of the system of monopoly procuicinent of 
jowar by the Government, jowar used to be exported to Gujarat State, 
and to Bombay, Poona, Sholapur, Lonand and Phaltan markets. 
Traders from these places used to come to Nandurbar for jowar 
purchases. Tur is exported to Surat, Ahmedabad, Madhi, Vyara and 
Bombay. 


The following statement gives the statistics* of the principal exports 
from Nandurbar market 


Coiion 

Groundnut 

Chillis 

Jowar 

Tur 


1959-60 

Bengali nuujnda 

50,000 

3,50,000 

g0,000 

1,25,000 

60,000 


1960-61 

Bengali maunds 

1,25,000 

4,00.000 

1,00,000 

1,73,000 

90,000 


Besides the above mentioned OQnxmoditieai, there are wholesale 
transactions in mug, udid, gram, chaotdA, math, sesamum, linseed, 
gul, wheat, bajra, ova and tobacco. There are seven wholesale 
dealers of tobacco whose total annual turnover amounts to 8.000 
maunds. There ore about 190 WKoIesale dealers dealing in various 
comrriodities at Nandurbar. 

Processing industries, banking and warehousing facilities available 
at Nandurbar have gone a long why in fostering the development of 
trade and commerce. There are two cotton ginning and pressing 
factories, eleven oil mills, and a few groundnut deoortioation factories. 
Institutional finance to trade is provided by branches of the State 
Bank of India, Bank of Baroda, Dena Bunk and District Central 
Co-operative Bank. The . Maharashtra State War^oasing Corpora¬ 
tion has made available a warehouse since Decemlrer 1959, for 
scientific storage of agricultural produce. 


Dondaicha. Dondaicha ranks next in importance to DhuUa and Nandurbar as 
a centre of trade. Its situation on the Bhusawal-Surat broad gauge 
railway route has facilitated commercial ties with Surat, Ahmedabad, 
Baroda, Bombay, Jalgaort and other important market places in 
Maharashtra and 'Gujarat. It is also conveniently connected by 
road route to Nasik, Maninad and Bombay via Dbulia. Considerable 
\oluine of agricultural produce is assembled at Dondaicha from 
the neighbouring areas and the fertile tracts along the Tapi. 


The principal items of wholesale trade, in order of their impor¬ 
tance, are groundnut, cotton, chiDis and jowar. Dondaicha is cMio 


The statistics are estimated by the authorities of the Nandurbar Market 
Committee. 
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of the most important chilli marlcets in Maharashtra. Groundnut is, 
however, the most important item of trade. The annual turnover of 
groundnut trade exceeds 4,50,000 maunds or .30,0(X) cart loads. 
There are 20 wholesale traders who purchase groundnut at the 
market yard. The oil mills, six at present, crush oil and export oil 
as well as oil cake. Oil is exported to Bombay, Tatanagar, Delhi, 
Agra, Amalner and Chalisgaon, whereas oil cake Ls sent to Belapur, 
Kopargaon and Ahmednafiar. Cotton ranks next in importance as 
an item of trade at Dondaicha. The average turnover of processed 
cotton which exceeded 20,000 bales per annum upto 1950 had 
retrently declined to about 6000 l>al&s per year. This decline is 
attributed to the establishment of new regulated markets in the 
tracts along the Tapi. There were, in 1964, 10 wholesale dealers. 
Virnar and Cambodia are the principal varieties of cotton at 
Dondaicha. Raw cotton is ginned and pressed at the local factories 
(5 in 1984-65) before being sent to Bombay and trther places. 
Besides local sales, cotton seed is exported to Saurashtra. The 
following are the estimastes* of exports of various commodities 
from I>)ndaicha 


Commodity 

Cotton 

Groundnut^ 


Groundnut Seed 
Chillis 


pMcentage of exports to 
Bombay lOO. 

Jalgaon 3; Shegaon 2 ; Khamgaon 2; Nandur- 
bar 3; Dhulia 2; Amalner 5; Bardoli 5; 
Vyara 5; Surat 3; Madhi 3: Virar 3; 
Ahmedabad 2; Pulgbur 3; Sailu 2; 
Pachora 12. 

Bombay 100. 

Jalgaon 2; Dhulia 2; Amalner 2; Chopda 2; 
Rachora 2; Bombay 15; Ahmedabad 2;' 
Vyara 2; Bulsar 2; Ankaleshwar 2; Broach 
2; Viramgaon 2; Bavala 2; Bilimora 2 
Navasari 2; Dahanu Road 2; Jaipur 2; 
Ninrakthana 1; Agra 2; Kanpur 2; Hatrad 
2; Punjab 20; Delhi 10; Madras 10 and 
Calcutta 4, 

Bombay 80; Poona 10; and Madras 10. 

Bombay 20; Madura 5; Salem 5; Cochin 5; 
Delhi 3 ; Kanpur 2; Wardha 2; Nandur- 
bar 3; Saura.shtra 2; Surendranagar 3; 
Rajkot 5 ; Junagad 5 ; Porbunder 5 ; Surat 
2; Ahmedabad 3; Bulsar 2 ; Baroda 2; 
Navasari 2; Poona 19 ami Madras 9. 
Bombay 80; Surat 3; Bulsar 2; Ahmedabad 
3; Broach 2; and Vyara 1. 

* The estimates are furnished by the Agricultural Market Committee, 
Dondaicha. 

' About 45 per cent, of the total is used for oil crushing by the local oil 
mills. 
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Commodity Percentage of exports to 

Uciid .. Bombay 20; Chinchur 5; Madura 5; Salem 

5; Tutikorin 3; Trichanopalli 3; Coimba¬ 
tore 4 ; Bangalore 5 ; Madras 2; Raipur 10 ; 
CcK-hin 5; Surat 2; Bulsar 2; Ahntcda- 
bad 2; Bartxla 2 and Broach 2. 

Tlie necessary facilities of b<uik finance and commercial credit 
are available at Dondaicha. The Maharashtra Warehousing Corpora¬ 
tion has built a warehouse which provides for storage of agricultural 
produce on scientific lines. 

Co-operative marketine has shown remarkable progress in this 
district. The history of co-operative marketing in the district am 
be traced back to the year 1928 when a co-operative marketing 
society was established at Dhulia. The society which preceded the 
(^tablishment of the Dhulia Cotton Market was instrumental in 
organising the market practices on .sound lines. It was followed 
by the establishment of a society at Shirpur in 1940, at Shahada 
in 1941 and at Taloda in 1943. The rest of the societies were 
established after 1957, c/s., Sindkheda in 1957, Nandurbar in 1958, 
Sakri in 1958, Akkalkuwa in 1959 and Nawapur in 1959. The Dhulia 
District Central Co-operative Marketing Society was established 
in 1959; ' 

The organisation of co-operative marketing at present, comprlse.s 
one district marketing society, nine taluka marketing societies*, and 
seven branches of the taluka marketing societies. Tl)e societie-s 
purchase the agricultural produce from the cultivators and sell it. 
After deducting a small margin of profit they pay the oiltivators 
the due value of the produce. I'his helps protecting the cultivators 
from the low bidding tendeiKy on the part of the traders. Assured 
pricu for his goods which is one of the major incentives to increase 
production has been possible to some extent due to these co-operative 
institutions. 

The co-operative societies mainly function in premises of the 
regulated markets. Tlic total value of the agricultural produce sold 
in the different regulated markets amounted to about Rs. 17 crores in 
1963 84. Of this, commodities worth about Rs. 2-53 crores were sold 
through the marketing co-operatives. The produce sold through' co¬ 
operatives was about 15 per cent, of the total turnover. 

There are three co-operative processing societies in the district. 
These societies have received government assistance by way of sub¬ 
scription to share capital to the tune of Rs. 4,11,000 for construction 
of a ginning and pressing plant. 

The Dhulia Kharedi-Vikri and Prakriya Society is a well-known 
agency in the field of co-operative marketing. 

Tlje following table gives the turnover of trade handled by it 
during the period from 1959 to 1964 

*The taluka market societies are also known as primary marketing societies. 
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The authorised capital of the society was Ks. 5,00,000 whereas the 
subscribed capital was Rs. 2,47,200 in 1963-64. The total working 
capital was to the tune of Rs. 14,60,842 during 1963-64. 

Warehousing facilities is an important attribute of an organised 
regulated market. Storage of agricultural commodities on scientific 
lines is important in more than one way. Firstly, it protects the 
commodities from insects and rodents, and thus saves huge losses. 
It also helps in maintaining the quality of goods. Secondly, it saves 
the goods from damage due to damp. Thirdly, the agriculturist can 
get better prices for his produce by it till the market moves 
in his favour. It is one of the paradoxes of agricultural economy 
that the prices of agricultural produce ^lump down during the 
harvest. T^e agriculturist who hardly possesses any storing facility 
has to dispose off the produce during the harvest only. Warehousing 
on an organised scale gives him an opportunity to store his produce 
till the price situation improves. Fourthly, by depositing his produce 
in the warehouse he can obtain a loan against the warehouse receipt. 


There are six warehouses of the Maharashtra State Warehoaisitig 
Corporation established in the district during this decade. 

The corporation has established warehouses at the important 
markets of Dhulia, Dondaicha, Nandurbar, Shirpur, Shahada and 
Navapur. Most of these warehouses are near the market yards, 
and are very convenient to the agriculturists as well as to the traders 
from the. point of view of transportation of goods. 

Retail Trade. Retail shops provide the essential link l)etween wholesale transac¬ 
tions and the consumer. In the past when Indian economy was 
more self-sufficient and barter oriented, retail shops were small 
establishments dealing in a few varieties of articles. In the circum¬ 
stances prevailing then, weekly bazars were important as regards 
retail transactions. The villagers u.sed to buy their requirements for 
the week from the bazars. Itinerant traders like pedlars and hawkers 
used to sell articles like oils, cloth, grains, groceries, spices, dry fruits, 
kerosene, ghee, etc. This state of trade, however, changed witli the 
clianges in the economic condition of the people. The change was 
more remarkable in the urban and semi-urban areas in the district. 
Since the last three decades, there has been an increase in the nmnbor 
of retail shops and the volume of sales has also gone up. 


During the Second World War and the following years there 
was rationing of consumers goods in virtue of which distriluition 
of rice, wheat, jowar, sugar, gii/, kerosene, cloth, etc., was restricted 
to the authorised ration shops. Tlie controls were relaxed gradually 
in 1948 and 19.50. 


The following is the description of the various groups of retail 
shops in the district : — 

Groce Shops Groc-ery shops are the most immeroiis and their turnover is the 
largest of all in Dhulia district. There are a number of them in 
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every town or village. They .sell wheat, tur, dal, gul, kerosene, 
groundnut oil, hydrogenated oils, coconut oil, spices, condiments, 
soaps, toilets, pencils, tea, toffee, tobacco, bidi, confectionery, etc. 

A few are found selling stationery and cnitlery goods, and medicines 
like aspro, anacHn, purgolax, castophene, peps, paludrine, castor oil, 
etc.. Grocery shops in the towns have assumed a varied character. 

The big gnicers at Dhulia, Nandurbar and Dondaicha procure the 
goods from local wholesalers or from Bombay, Smat and Jalgaon. 

The grocers in villages procure their stock-in-trade from the towns 
in the di.strict. 

The cloth shops deal in ctiarse, medium and mercerised cloth. Cloth, keadymade 
During the las-t f«v years the sale of superfine, terelyne, dccron and 
nylon fabrics has gone up to a con.siderable e.vtent. The impact of 
the changing fashions in apparel is perceptibly obvious. Banarasi 
shaloos and paiihanis are becoming less popular. Their place has 
been taken by Bangalore silk, Kanpvaram silk and other man-made 
fabrics. 

Cloth is imported by the dealers from Bombay, Ahmedabad, 

Madras, Kanpur, Nagpur and Malegaon. Ready-made clothes are 
imported from Bombay and Poona, whereas hosiery goods are 
brought from laidhiana, Delhi, Jullunder and Kanpur. 

Dhulia Ls by far the most important centre of retail trade in cloth 
in the district. Besides retailers, there are many wholesale shops in 
Dhulia town. 

They are very small shops providing employment to a person pon. Bidi and 
or two. Pan, bidi, cigarettes, betel-nuts, catechu (kat) and some* Tobacco. 
times confectionery are sold in these shops. The stock-in-trade is 
obtained from the wholesale dealers of Dhulia and Surat. Better 
ipiality cigarettes are found only in shops in the towns like Dhulia 
and Nandurbar. 

Shops falling in this group sell toilet articles, bangles, hosiery, stationery and 
pencils, inksi, 'nibsl, fountain pens, cutlery and provision goods. Cutlery. 

Almost all the goods are brought from Bombay, though the small 
ones purchase them from the dealers at Dhulia and Nandurbar. 

Value of goexJs .stored by the smaller and bigger shops may vary 
from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 25,000. Sales decline during periods of vaca¬ 
tions, and go up in the months of June and July when educational 
institutions re-open. 

In certain cases stationery and cutlery shops sell school and college 
books and note-books. 

These shops are found mainly at Dhulia, Nandurbar, Dondaicha, Radio-»ets and 
Shirpvu-, Shahada, and Navapur. With the progress in electrification electrical 
of urban as well as rural areas, the demand for radio sets, electric appliances. 
fans, electric irons, fluroscent tubes, bulbs and electric wires has 
multiplied. This resulted in a flourishing trade in electrical goods. 
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The electrical jgoods and appliances are imainly brought from 
Bombay, Poona, and Calaitta. 

Sweetmeat shops sell pedha, barfi,, bundUadu, jilebi, chivda, shev, 
bhaji, etc. Some of them sell milk, curds, chakka, shtikhand and 
mam, Dhulia district being affluent in the production of milk, 
varied sweet dishes prepared from milk are available in ample 
quanltiity. The stock-in-trade of an individual shop varies from 
Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,500. Tliey purchase their equipment and material 
either locally or from the weekly bazars in the district. 


Markets. Next to the chief trade centres in the distribution and collection 
of goods, come the market towns. At these' towns, on a fixed day 
in the week a market is held, where, besides the permanent local 
traders and shopkeepers, pedlars, hawkers, and agents of some 
of the larger dealers set up booths, and offer for sale copper .and 
iron vessels, glass bracelets, turbans, waistcloths, women’s robes, 
coarse cloth, dyes, cotton, clarified butter, garden produce, oil, and 
grain. Special markets for livestock, ponies, cattle, and sheep, are 
not uncommon. The booths are generally set up over-night and 
at an early hour the market is thronged by people from the villages 
around; and after a slack hour or two in the heat of the day, it again 
fills towards the evening. Almost all the transactions are done in 
money. But in several market towns, especially in the more outlaying 
parts in the west, BhiUs and other tribes bring fuel, honey, and lac, 
and in the season, moha berries and charoU&eed and barter them for 
cloth and trinkets. When the day is over, the sellers pack what 
remains and move to the next convenient market town. Tliough 
chiefly a means of distribution, these mai'kets give dealers and the 
agents of export houses a good opportunity for buying or arranging 
for buying field and other produce. 

Fairs. Besides weekly markets at certain well-known places, fairs are 
held at intervals. The chief Khandesh fairs are shown in the 
following table 


Khandesh Faibs* 


Namo 

Sub'Division 

Month 

Period 

Attendance 

Dhulia 

Dbulia 

April 

IS days 

10,000 

Dharn 

Pimpalner 

.. May 

.. 8 days 

2,000 

Navapur 

Pimpalacr 

.. February 

.. 8 days 


Nandurbar 

Nandurbar 

.. Mobaram 

. 8 days 

2,000 

Sarangkheda 

Shahada 

December 

8 days 

10,000 

Prakashe 

Shahada 

April 


3,000 

Pataa 

Viidel 

February 

.. 3 days 

5,000 

Mudavad 

Virdfll 

February 

10 days 

3.000 

* This account 
shopkeepers given 

is based on the 
in the Khandesh 

description of markets, fairs 
District Gazetteer, published 

and village 
in 1880. 
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Except that they are much larger gatherings these fairs differ 
little from the we^ly maricets. Besides local p^ars and travelling 
dealers, most fairs are attended by the agents of many traders and 
some of the leading firms in distant towns. The chief articles of 
traffic are cloth, pots, carts, and live-stock. 
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Every large village has its shopkeeper, who deals in groceries, 
spices, grain, salt, oil, sugar, molasses, and other supplies. The value Village 
of his whole stock varies from Rs. 100 to Rs. 250. He buys some of Shopkeepers, 
the more lasting wares at one of the chief district trade centres or 
at some large fair. But most of his stock is bought from time to 
time at the nearest market or sub-divisional town. As the well-to-do 
lay by the chief part of their grain -and groceries for a whole year, 
buying them in the larger markets, they take from the village shop¬ 
keepers such perishable articles only as clarified butter, oil, and sugar. 

The middle and poorer classes, except what tlicy themselves produce, 
draw almost all of their supplies from the village shopkeeper, and 
according to their credit, pay ready money, or what is commoner, 
have a weekly or monthly account. Even in the remote parts the 
village shopkeeper seldom barters. He is very often a money-lender, 
and in the accounts of many of his customers, oil and spices entries 
are often mixed with money advances. 

Below the village shopkeeper is the pedlar. Some are craftsmen 
who work up a stock of goods, generally doth, during the rainy 
months and in the fair season move from village to village, offering 
them for sale. Others sell groceries and hardware, moving from 
house to house generally with a pack bullock or a pony. 

Hawkers like pedlars in rural areas play an important part in the Hawkers, 
retail trade in municipal towns. Though organised trading activities 
due to urbanisation, and the resultant evolution of shops have limited 
the scope of the hawking trade, the hawkers continue to sell 
a variety of goods of daily consumption. They sell comparatively 
cheaper article,s of every day use, viz., peppermints, sugarcane juice, 
utensils, spices, fruits, dry fruits, sweetmeats, toys, agarbattis, cloth, 
jaggery, bangles, ice candy, bhel puri, groundnuts, milk products, 
stationery and cutlery goods, footwear, etc. 


There were 411 hawkers in Dhulia town in 1963-64 seUing a wide 
variety of artides of daily use. The hawkers do brisk busine.:s near 
cinema theatres, schools, and market places. The Dhulia municipal 
authorities have regulated the hawking trade by issuing licences to 
the hawkers. In 1963-64, there were 23 hawkers in Shirpur, 15 in 
Shahada and 7 in Taloda towa But neither of these munici¬ 
palities has issued any licence to the hawkers. 


Tlie business of the hawkers is more or less of a seasonal character, 
the business being brisk during the fair season. Some of them belong 
to professional classes such as oilmen, gardeners, attars and htdwais. 


Now-a-days, however, the consumers who formerly used to patronise 
hawkers, show a preference for established shops. 
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The account of the various modes and agencies of trade will 
remain incomplete without a brief mention of pedlars. They were 
an important agenc\ of retail trade in the past, when there were 
a few retail .shops catering to the needs of the rural populace. 
These petty dealers used to have intimate relations with their cu.sto- 
tners, and used to sell the goods on credit or barter terms. Many of 
them belonged to professional classes, such as, Telis, Kasars, Shimpis, 
Malis, Vcmis, Blacksmiths, Haltcais, Koshtis, Chambhars and Attars. 

Even now pedlars have a flourishing trade in the villages. They 
carry a variety of articles including groceries, fresh fruits, dry fruits, 
ice-candy, spices, vegetables, cloth, ready-made clothes, tea powder, 
bread, biscniits, sweetmeats, etc. They move from village to village 
and sell their articles on ca.sh basis or against agricultural produce 
to their customers. 

Controls and rationing date back to 1942 . It was almost impemtive 
or) the part of the Government of India to impose the rationing of 
consumer gcxids due to the general shortage of the same during the 
World War II. Sale and purchase of consumer goods, such as, 
rice, wheat, jowar, bajra, sugar, gul, kerosene and cloth was prohi¬ 
bited in the open market. The movement of and transactions in 
these commodities were banned by enacting legislation to the efFec^t. 
Under the ‘ compulsory levy system ’ a certain proportion of the 
grains produced was procured from the agriculturists. The commo¬ 
dities were distributed through ration shops. This system continued 
till 1948 . In 1948 , the Government of India relaxed the extent of 
controls, and discontinued the ‘compulsory levy system’. With 
further improvement in the food situation in 1950 , the Government 
took progressive steps towards decontrol, it was, hirwever, in 1954 
that ^1 the controls were withdrawn. 

Since the food situation .showed an imsatisfactory trend in 1956 , 
limited controls were resumed. This step towards resumption of 
controls was accompiuiied by the starting of fair price shops. 
Prices of rice, wheat, jowar and other foodgrains registered a steep 
rise during 1959 , 1962 , 1963 and 1964 . The Government, therefore, 
decided to establish more fair price shops and import foodgrain.s 
from abroad. The zonal system was introduced in order to check 
undue rise in prices. The food situation, however, worsened into 
a crisis in 1964 and 1965 . Prices rose to an unprecedented level. 
The Pakistani aggression in September 1965 caused a spurt in the 
prices of essential commodities. 

The adverse situation prompted the Government of Maharashtra 
to introduce informal rationing and monopoly procurement of rice, 
jowar and wheat ^ough government agencies. Under the procure¬ 
ment system, government purchases these foodgrains from the 
agriculturist at the stipulated prices. These prices are much lower 
than those jwevailing in the open market. Sale of these foodgrains 
by the agriculturists to private traders is banned by the govern¬ 
ment. 
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The grains thus procured ane distributed through fair price 
shops at stipulated prices. A part of the grain stock is kept as 
buffer stock to meet any adverse situation arising from shortages. 

Grain procurement started in' Dhulia district from 15th November 
1964. Twenty-four purchase centres were selected in the district, 
and nine purchase and sale co-operative unions* were declared 
sub-agents of the Apex Marketing Society. These unions are 
empowered to procure the grains under supervision of the government 
officials. 

The fair price shops are run by co-operative societies, village 
panchayats as well as by private shopkeepers. They have to be 
approved by the Government. For the purpose of establishment 
of fair price sTiops, c-o-operative societies and village panchayats are 
given a preference over private shopkeepers. They are controlled 
and inspected by the District Supply Officer, and are required to 
maintain (i) a stock regi.ster, (ii) a visit book, and (hi) a daily 
sale register. The consumers are required to obtain household ration 
cards. The quantity and value of jfoodgrains disbursed through 
fair price shops in the district during 1963-64 is given below 




Quantity 

Metric tons. 

Value. 

Wheat 

« • 

1,9^18 

Rs. 

7,37,727-34 

Rice 


3,698 

21,81,382-37 

Jowar 

• • 

9,201-50 

3,52,963-10 


During 1963-64, there were 467 fair price shops in the district, 
of which 267 were run by co-operative societies, 33 by village 
panchayats, 10 by other organised bodies and 157 by private 
shopkeepers. 

At present there is informal rationing in respect of rice, wheat 
and jowar in the district. Sugar is also disbursed through fair price 
shops. 

With the phenomenal rise in the volume of trade and commerce 
over the last about 30 years, a number of associations of traders 
have emerged. The prima facie objective of such associations is 
to unite together to solve the grievances of the trading community 
vis-a-vis the Government, to bring harmony in various trade 
practices, to bring about better relations and understanding between 
the traders and to solve their difficulties. Special mention may be 
made of the Grain Merchants’ Association at Dhulia. This 
association with a membership of 55, is affiliated to the Maharashtra 
Chamber of Commerce, and is a member of the All India Foodgrain 
Dealers Association. The chief objectives of the association are 
to promote and protect the interests of grain dealers, to consider 

* These unions are at Dhulia, Sbirpur, Sindkheda, Nandurbar, Shahada, 
Sakri, Taloda, Nawapur, and Akkalkuwa. 
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questions affecting the trade, and to co-ordinate the mode of 
business transactions. The a.ssociation of dealers at Shirpur was 
established nearly 50 years ago, and was registered as a public trust 
in 1940. It commands a membership of 120. The association is 
instrumental in bringing about closer co-operation amongst the 
members of the trading class. It devises ways and means for pro¬ 
moting their business. 


Besides these, there are a few more associations, viz.: 

(1) Oil Mills Association, Dhulia. 

(2) Cloth Merchants Association, Dhulia. 

(3) Kirana Merchants Association, Dhulia. 

(4) Saraf As-sodation, Dhulia. 


These associations have been formed with a view to bringing about 
closer co-operation amongst themselves. 


Weights and There was generally a multiplicity of weights and measures with 
Measures, jjjg result that the units of weights and mea.sures differed not only 
from place to place but also from commodity to commodity in the 
same place. This resulted in a state of confusion. Though the 
Bengal maund was accepted as a unit of weight in all transactions 
of agricultural produce, the /units of measure, such as, sher, 
chavathe, payali, adholi, etc., were prevalent in grain transactions 
in the villages. The unit of measure for milk was far from 
a standardised pattern. It u.sed to vary from place to place in 
the district. This could be said of many units of weights and 
measures prevalent in the district. 

In order to evolve a uniform system of weiglits and measures and 
to avoid tlie confusion resulting from such a state of affairs, tlie 
Government of India enacted the Standards of Weights and 
Measures Act, 19.56. Tliis Act laid down the basic imits under the 
Metric .system, which derives its name from the primary unit of 
measurement—tile metre. The prototype of tlie metre is maintained 
at the International Bureau of Weights and Measures at Sevres in 
France. Under the new arrangement the decimal system is applied to 
units of weights and measures. 


In pursuance to Standards of Weights and Measures Act, 1956, 
passed by the Government of India, the Goveinment of Bombay 
enacted the Bombay Weights and Measures (Enforcement) Act, 1958 
for the enforcement of standard units based on the Metric system 
in the State. The work of enforcement of the system began in 1958 
and was completed by the end of 1966. 

The new units of weights and measures are enforced throughout 
the Dhulia district. All wholesale as well as retail transactions are 
now in terms of the new units. Petty transactions in foodgrains, milk 
and vegetables, however, are still held in old units in the villages 
where it will take some time for the now imits to settle down. 



CHAPTER 7-COMMUNICATIONS 


This chapter deals with the Historical and structural aspects 

OF THE VARIOUS MEANS OF TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS, VtZ. 

railways, roads, post and telegraphs and radio-sets in the district. As 
such an attempt has been made to give detailed description of 
railways, roads and the facilities regarding public transport available 
in the district of Dhulia. The following extracts from the Old 
Gazetteer of the then Khandesh district would show the state of 
transport and communications available in the district in the 19th 
Century. 

“The early rock-cut remains at Ajanta, at Patan near Chalisgaon, 
at ChandoT, and at Nasik, make it probable that, as far back as the 
second and first centuries before Christ, trade routes between north 
and south India passed close to those places. In the third century 
after Christ, the author of the Periplus (247) mentions that trade 
cro.ssed Khandesh from Broach to Paithan on the Godavari, and to 
Tagar ten days further east. The remains at Bhamer near Nizampur 
make it probable that this trade passed from Broach through Surat, 
up the south bank of the Tapti by VLsarwadi, and through the 
Kundaibari pass near Nizampur, and the Kasarbari pass in the 
Satmala hills, to Paithan. The position of Tagar is not known. If 
the statement that it lay ten days to the east of Paithan is correct, 
the trade probably passed eastwards through Khandesh, leaving the 
district either neiu Patan or near Ajanta. The road though very 
difficult, was passable for wagons. There were also from very early 
times more direct routes to the sea coast by Nasik through the Sir, 
Thai, and Pipri Bhor passes to the ancient sea ports of Supara, 
Bhiwandi, Kalyan and Chaul. 

“ The rich cave and temple remains at Ajanta, Patan and Chandor 
seem to show that till the Musalman conquest (1300), the passes 
in the Satmala hills continued the highways of an important traffic. 
Under the early Musalmans the route by the Barvan or Sukaldevi 
pass from Malwa to Khandesh rose to importance. In 1306 Malik 
Kafur, at the south entrance of this pass, established the city 
of Sultanpur, and during the rest of the fourteenth century, tliis 
route by Sultanpur, Nandurbar, Visarwadi, and Songir would 
seem to have been one of the regular lines of communication with 
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upper India and Gujarat. Probably there was also during the 
fiftecTith and sixteenth centuries, the time of the greatest splendour 
of the Mu.salman dyna.sty of Ahinedabad, a line of trafiBc to north 
Gujarat and the coast along the north bank of the Tapti and from 
Malva through Kukarrnunda over the Buvaka or Ghandseli passes 
to Rajpipla. Two other lines must have been of special iniportanre 
when Asirgad was the capital of Khandesh. Of the.se one runs 
north and south, from north and central India through the Simrol 
pass by Asirgad to Ajanta and the south; the other runs west to the 
coast, the route known as the Asirgad road, through Burhanpur, 
Savda, Jalgaon, Paldhi, and Borkhand, to Nasik and the Thai pass. 

“ During the seventeenth and the first half of the eighteenth 
centuries, when Burhanpur was at the height of its power and Surat 
was the chief port of western India, the bulk of the great traffic 
between the inland countries and the coast passc'd through Khandesh. 
The European travellers of the seventeenth century describe the 
main route as passing from Surat east through Navapur, Nandurbar, 
Dondaicha, Sindkheda, Thalner, Chopda, Sangvi and Nhavi. to 
Burhanpur. A .sec-ond very import;mt route lay from Surat to Navapur. 
and then struck south through Pimpalncr, Nimpur and the Patan pass, 
to Golkonda. 

“ During the early years of this century, Maralha misrule almost 
destroyed the trade of Khandesh. At the beginning of British rule 
there were no made roads. ‘The tracks were ill-appointed and 
deficient in evcrj'thing but discomfort and danger. Few and far 
between were the miserable hamlets, and the mountain passes were as 
rugged and impracticable as their fierce possessors’. In 1826, the 
chief route's were from Dhulia as a centre, 155 miles north by Songii 
and Thalner, through the Sindva pass to Mandleshwar and Mhow ; 
north-east by Amalner, Chopda, and the DhauJibari pass, seventy- 
three miles to Dhulkot; east by Parola, Erandol, and Savda, 
103 miles to Burhanpur; south-east by Bhadgaon and Pachora, 
84 miles to Ajanta ; south by Mehunbara and the Gavtala pass to 
Aurangabad; south-west by MaJegaon, Chandor, Nasik and the 
Thai pass, 179 miles to Bhiwandi, a route passable for every sort 
of laden cattle; and west by Pimpalner and Navapur to Surat. For 
many years the only one of these tracks on which money and labour 
were spent was the great Bombay and Agra trunk road by the Thai 
pa.ss, Nasik, Malegaon, Dhulia, Songir, Nardana, Dabhasi, Dahivad, 
and the PaJasner or Sindva puss. The road enters Khandesh near 
the Dhulia village of Jhodga, and running north passes through 
Virdel crossing the Tapti at Savalda where there is a ferry. It then 
runs due north tlirough Shirpur until it reaches the Khandesh 
boundary in the centre of the Satpudas near the foot of Borghar. The 
Tapti is the only unbridged river, and except between the Tapti and 
the Palasner or Sindva pass where it is gravelled, the road is 
metalled throughout. In 1853-54, 'some progress was made in 
improving the cross roads of the district. About one hundred miles 
of fair weather roads were made at a cost of £ 988 (Rs. 9,880). 
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But until 1863 the main Agra highway used most of the funds set 
apart for road-making in Khandesh. Since the levy of a special cess 
for local works, road-building has made rapid progress. At Songir, 
on the Agra road about twelve miles north of Dhulia, a much used 
line, made partly from Imperial and partly from local funds, passes 
north-west through Dangurna, Cbimtana, Methi and Vikran, 
twenty-four miles, to Dondaicha. East from Dhulia, for forty-six 
miles through Parola and Erandol, runs a gravelled and unbridged 
local fund road to Mhasavad railway station. From this lino 
a gravelled and unbridged branch runs twenty-two miles south to 
Kajgaon railway station, and a second branch passes six miles 
north-west from Erandol to Dharangaon. South from Dhulia a road, 
gravelled, drained, ahd bridged except over tlxe Gima runs thirty- 
four miles to Chalisgaon station, and from Chalisgaon is continued 
seven miles south, through the Outram oi' Ranjangaon pass, to 
the border of the Nizam’s territory. From Dhulia, west towards 
Pimpalner, a road has been finished thirty-two miles to Sakri. From 
Sakri, a line is cleared, and the part over the Kundaibari pass 
bridged and metalled, thirty-eight miles north-west to Navapur on 
the way to Surat. In the east two lines centre at Jalgaon, one 
fourteen miles from Neri in the south, gravelled and bridged, tfie 
other from Dharangaon twenty miles to the west, of which the first 
three miles to the Girna have alone been finislied. In the south 
from Pachora station a gravelled and drained road runs eight miles 
west to Bhadgaon. Since the opening of the railway (1865), the 
old Asirgad road, running east from Jhodga on the Bomhay-Agra 
road to Burhanpur, has been de.serted and left to fall into decay- 
Besides these and the short gravelled roads that run between the 
towns and stations of Malieji, Savda and Raver on the Jabalpur, 
and Varangaon and Bodvad on the Nagpur line, are many much 
used fair weather cart tracks. 

'■ Of ninety-four passes through the hilly country to the west, 
north and south of Khande.sh, fifteen are in the Sahyadris, fifty-four 
in the Satpudas, and twenty-five in the Satmalas. Of the fifteen 
Sahyadri passes, seven are in the range separating the Pimpalner 
•sub-division from the Dangs and the Nasik district, and nine are in 
the spurs that intersect the Pimpalner sub-division. Those leading 
info the Dangs are BORJHARBARI, near Raypur, passable for half¬ 
laden cattle and CHANMALBARI, near Umbarpata, barely passable 
for carts. Those leading into the Nasik district are, the SELBARI- 
GHAT, on the main line between Surat and Nasik, bridged and in 
good order; PISOLIBARIGHAT, passable for carts but with little 
traffic; HEDALVADIGHAT, a tract tor foot passengers; MOR- 
DARA, on the old road from Surat to Malegaon, a fair pass; and 
RAHUDVADI, passable for carts but in very bad order. Tliose in 
Pithpalner are GHODEGHAT near Chanpalla and one between Seri 
and Amli passable for foot passengers and unladen animals; 
KUNDAIBARIGHAT, about fifteen miles west of Nizanipur, on the 
main road between Dhulia and Surat, described in 1826 as full of 
forest hut passable to carriages, now bridged and metalled and with 
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considerable trafiBc; CHULKHACHABARI and THANEPADA on 
the road between Nandurbar and Nizampur, with fair traffic; MUG 
or TAMBORABARI, on the road between Brahmanvel and Dahivel, 
barely passable for carts ; GHATBARI on the road between Ashtapa 
and Nizampur, through Khoma, in good order and with considerable 
traffic; YESARBARI, on the road from Sakri to Nizampur, with 
little traffic; and KAljAMBHIRBARI, on the road between Sevali 
and Nizampur, through Bhamer, in good repair and with considerable 
traffic. 

“The Satpuda passes, beginning from the west, are AMLIBARl, 
leading from Amli towards Dhadgaon and the Kathi s-tate, passable 
for laden bullocks, elephants, and camels; SAVARBARI and SING- 
PURBARI, from Savargaon and Singpur below the hills to the Kathi 
state, passable for unladen animals only ; VALHERIBARI, DHEKATI- 
BARI, AMONIBARI, and ASAMBAGHAT, all leading to Dhadgaon 
in the north and Taloda in the south, passable only for unladen 
animals and foot passengers carrying headloads ; CHANDSELIGHAl. 
about thirteen miles north-west of Taloda, also on the road to 
Dhadgaon and thence to the Narbada, in 1826 choked with forest, 
now passable for moderately laden donkeys and bullocks, and with 
some traffic; BUVAKA or DODHABUVAGHAT, NAMTEA, and 
KARDIBARI, on the road from Dhadgaon to Surat, barely passable 
by foot passengers csirrying headloads ; NAVEGAVGHAT, on the 
road from Akrani to Shahada, passable for lightly laden camels and 
elephants; and TURANMALGHAT, on the road from Turanmal to 
Shahada, passable for foot passengers with headloads and lightly 
laden bullocks and donkeys. In Shirpur the wily passes are 
VADALI, a cart road from Lasur to Vadali; and MALAPUR, a cart 
road from Ganpiir to Malapur ; BARVAN or SUKALDKVl, north 
of Sultanpur in the Barvani state, the usual road from Indor to 
Surat, passable but hard for cattle ; PALASNER or SINDVA, on 
the Bombay-Agra Road, about thirty miles east of Barvan or 
Sukaldevi, with three lines, two of them passable for carts. 
In Chopda, besides six footpaths used more or less by the people in 
the plains and the Bhils of Adavad and other places in bringing down 
head or bullock loads of grass, fuel, and bamboos, there are the 
following passes used by carts; KAKRYAGHAT, leading from Vardi 
to Gandya Devara and to Bomiali, passable for irarts, with traffic in 
wood and bamboos; CHACIIRAPATI, between Kurund and 
Kargund, passable, for laden cattle; DHAULIBARI, twenty miles 
north-east of Chopda, between Malapur and Chirmira and leading 
also to Kharjon in His Highness Holkar’s territory, passable for laden 
bullocks and carts, with a Vanjari traffic in wood and bamboos; 
SIRYA BARDA, on the road from Varad to Vaijapur, formerly 
passable for cattle, lately taken up as a famine work and made into 
^ cart road; VAIJAPUR, a cart road from Adgaon to Vaijapur, 
with no special traffic; and UMARTHI, a cart road from Mamalda 
to Umarthi and on into His Highness Holkar's territory. In Savda, 
besides twenty mountain footpaths, VADHRIBARI, MARURBARI, 
SAVKHEDABARI, NAYGAVBARI, ADGAVBARI, ITVE3.MII, 
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VISAVABARI, SATIBARI, DHAVUGABBARI, PAL, MARULBARI, 
UMRIA, HINGONEBARI, MOHADI, LONAR, AMBAPANI, DHIM- 
GHATI, PALON, GUDGIGHATI and VIRODE, used generaUy by 
Bhils in bringing head bullock loads of wood and bamboos, the follow¬ 
ing are the chief passes ; HINDALBARI, from Pal, with a considerable 
traffic in wood brought by Vanjaris from His Highness Holkar’s terri¬ 
tory, BHILAINBARI from Abhodas to Pal, a cart road with no traffic ; 
MANGRUL, a cart road from Mangrul to Boris in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces with no special traffic; Pal, a cart road from Rav(er to Pal 
with traffic in fuel and bamboos, and from Savda to Pal with no 
special traffic, and GANGAPUR, a ciirt road from Padala to Nemad. 

“ TThe Satmala passes are beginning from the east, AJANTA, above 
Fardepur, about thirtv miles south-east of Pachora, easily passable 
by carts; HALDIAGHAT, and JANJALIAGHAT, passable for laden 
cattle; MURDESHVARGHAT, a footpath; -JOGESARIGHAT, 
NANDRAGHAT and SHENDRAGHAT, all passable for laden cattle 
SIDHGHAT and ANTURGHAT footpaths; KALADAT, also a foot¬ 
path, from Haraswadi to Savargaon where a fair is held in the 
month of Chaitra (March-April), in honour of the god Kasoba 
who has a temple there; ASADGHAT, a footpath from Saygaon to 
Mehun; MHAISGHAT from Saygaon to, the Mehun, passable for 
laden cattle, much used by people going to the Savargaon fair; 
GAVTALAGHAT or AMBA, between Chalisgaon and Kannad, the 
old trade line on which, at the hill foot, the ruined city of Patan 
stands. It was once used by carts, and though now out of repair, 
loaded carts with locked wheels can be taken down with difficulty. 
It was originally made by Aurangzeb and repaired by Lieutenant 
Outram when he settled the Bhils at Kannad; KANHOBACHA- 
SONDA, from Lonja and Saygaon to Kannad; NIMGHAT, from 
Patharje to Sathkund, passable for laden bullocks. OUTRAM or 
RANJANGAVGHAT, ten miles south of Chalisgaon, was in 1870 
provided with a complete cart road; it has much traffic in grain, 
pulse, oilseed, fruit, aiul cloth. JUNONYACHAGHAT, from Shiva- 
pur to Junona, passable for laden cattle, was much used before 
the Outram pass was made. Beyond, in the extreme south-west are 
a group of small passes, KALGHAT, from Patan to Amba; GHAY- 
GHAT, from Ahankari to Ambala; GANESGHAT, from Patan to 
Kalanld; and CHILHARGHAT, GADHADGHAT, SHEKSONDA, 
and MURUMGHAT, from Kharadi to Lodhra, and HANVATGHAT, 
from Pimpalgaon to Lodhra. These are all footpaths passable foi 
unladen cattle only.”. 

The position of Railways in the di.strict in 1880 when the old 
Khandesh Gazetteer was published is given below. 

“ Under the British besides by roads, the district communications 
have been improved by the opening of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. The portimi of the line, about 142 miles, within Kliandesh 
limits* was begun in 1852, and opened for traffic between 1861 and 
1865. It enters Khandesh at its south-west comer, a few miles 

• This line is in the present Jalgaon District. Hence this account pertains only 
to Jalgaon. 
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north of the town of Naydongri in Nasik, and mas northeast, 
keeping near the course of t!ie Girna as far as Jalgaon. In a length 
of eighty-two miles between the western lioiindai'y of the district 
and Bhusaval, where tlie line divides into the Jabalpur and Nagpur 
branches, there are nine stations, Chalisgaon, Kajgaon, Galna, 
Pachora, Maheji, Mhasvad, Shirsoli, Jalgaon, and Bhadli (Nasirabad). 
From Bhusaval, on the Jabalpur line, a distance of thirty miles, are 
five stations, IJujkhcda, Savda, Nimbora, Raver ami Khanapur, and 
on the Nagpur line, a distance of twenty-eight miles, arc two stations, 
Varangaon and Nadgaoii. Except the bridges across the Vaghur 
near Nasirabad and across the Tapti near Dujkheda, the line was 
simple and easily made. Besides the ordinary buildings at the 
different stations, casting from £, 300 to £. 1500 (Rs. 3,000 to 
Rs. 15,000), with a station master’s house and booking office, and 
at Pachora, Jalgaon, and Nadgaon, small waiting rooms, there has 
been built at the Bliusawal junction a handsome station at a cost 
ol L 80,000 (Rs. 8,00,000), with large bath and refreshment rooms, 
a larg(> work-shop, dwellings for European employees, public 
gardens, handsome reading i-ooms and a gymkhana. 

" The chief road bridges in Khundesh arc, on the Bombay-Agra 
road, across the Panjhra at Dhulia, a stone bridge with twenly-nme 
openings, fifteen of thirty fet!t and fourteen of eight feef span, 
and across the Bori on the Dhulia-Chalisgaon road, a stone bridge 
of fifteen openings, nine of forty-five feet and six of twenty feet 
span. A flying bridge at Mohunbara on the same road was carried 
away in the 1872 flood, and a new one is now being set up. The chief 
railway bridges are five in number. Three of them with thirty 
feet openings on tlie Tetur, the Bola, and the Komnda, all 
tributaries of the Gima, were works of no special difiBculty. The 
bridge near Nasirabad across the Vaghur, which is here 300 yards 
wjdc, consisted at first of ten openings spanned by iron girders on 
Warren’s principle. Five of these openings were afterwards 
removed and filled in. Soon alter leaving the junction station at 
Bhusawal the line cros.ses the' Tapti. The river is 590 yards 
wide and subject to sudden and severe floods rising at times to 
a height of .seventy-eight feet. It was at first spanned by a bridge 
875 yards long, consisting of five openings of 138 feet and fjurlcen 
of sixty feet co\’Crcd iron girders, and twenty arches of forty feet 
each. The beds of the Vaghur and the Tapti, as well as of t^c 
smaller rivers are of solid rock, and for the bridges good foundations 
vv'ere obtained with ease. But the masonry was in many cases 
unsatisfactory, and as some of the bridges have shown signs of 
failure, it has been found necessary to build them on a new design 
with piers of iron cylinders filled with concrete. Tlie Tapti bridge 
was in 1872 replac^ by a new bridge on this principle, about 
852 yards long and consisting of twenty-eight spans of sixty-six feet 
and five of 150 feet girders.”. 

The Bhusawal-Surat and the Chalisgaon-Dhulia are the two 
railway routes passing through this district. The former is 
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gicuped under Western Railway and the latter under Centrfd CHAPTER 7. 

Railw ay. Both the routes are broad gauge .routes. The Bhusawal- -1—^ 

Surat line of the Western Railway which passes through this district Coinmiiiiicati«iM. 
has a run of 95 miles. There are as many as 15 stations on this Railways, 
route in the district. The Chalisgaon-Dhulia route has a mileage 
of 20 in the district. The route enters from the south east and passt.s 
through Dhulia taluka and terminates at Dhulia. It has three stations, 
in its stretch in the district. The mileage under railway in this district 
is 2-36 per 100 square miles of area against the average of 2 -66 miles 
in the whole state. 

This is a broad gauge branch line and falls under the jurisdiction Chalisgaon- 
of Bhusawal Division. It was opened for traffic in 1900. The route Route, 

emerges from Chalisgaon and terminates at Dhulia. The length of 
the railway track from C^halisgaon to Dhulia is 57 km. The traek 
passes through two talukas viz., Dhulia and Chalisgaon. The railway 
line was originally managed by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Company. The Indian Railways were regrouped in 1952. Since then 
this branch line comes under the Central Railway group. 

The route enters the Dhulia district near Shimd village. 

The stations on this route (with their distance from Chalisgaon) 
an as under— 

Bhoras Bk. 7 km., Jamdha 15 km., Rajmane 21 km., Shirud 36 km., 

Borvihir 43 km. and Dhulia 57 km. 

Following is a brief description of the main station on this line, 
viz. Dhulia, with the facilities available there. Dhulia has a small 
oW fashioned station building, with high levelled platforms, 

IIJ Class waiting hall and upper class waiting room. The platforms 
are paved, covered and electrified. Fans are provided on platforms. 

For drinking water, there are two taps provided on the station. 

Amenities like tea-stalls, benches, latrines have also been provided at 
Dhulia. The station is centrally situated and convenient transpoit 
facilities such as City bus service, tongas are always asailable at the 
station- 

Dhulia situated on the Bombay-Agra road is considered to be one 
of the best market places in the State. The main commodities booked 
from this station are cotton, groundnut, jovvar and wheat. Every 
day 200 to 300 milk cans are despatched to Bombay from the 
Dhulia station. Besides Dhulia, the other two stations on this route 
are Shirud and Borvihir. The only passenger train running on 
this tract, is the Chalisgaon-Dhulia passenger, which makes three 
trips to and fro daily. 


The following is the statement showing the number of passengers 
booked and tonnage of goods traffic from the stations on this route 
within the limits of Dhulia district during the year 1963; — 


Station 

No. of passengers 
booked 

Tonnage of goods 
cleared (Quintals) 

Chief items of 
export 

Shirud 

1,49,353 

4,461 

Groundnur, jowar. 

Bervihir 

50,699 

Not open for 
Goods traffic. 

cotton. 

Dhulia 

3,57,221 

7,75,902 

Groundnut, cotton, 
wheat and jowar. 
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The Bhusawal-Suxat line of the Western Railway passes through 
the central part of the district. The line was laid and opened for 
traffic in 1899. It is a broad gauge line covering a distance of 
95 miles. There are fifteen stations on this line. 

The line is whoUy to the south of the river Tapi and mainly serves 
the central part of the district, composed of Nawapur, Nandurb .r 
and Sindkbed talukas. 

The line enters the district in Sindkhed Taluka from the east and 
traverses Nandurbar and Navapur talukas to enter into Surat district 
of the Gujarat State. 

The stations on this line (with their distance from Surat) are : 
Nawapur 103 km., Kolde 113 km., Chinchpada 120 km., Khatgaon 
130 km., Khandbara 138 km., Dhekvad 152 km., Nandurbar 161 km., 
Tisi 174 km., Ranala 183 km, EXondaicha 195 Ion, Virdel Road 
203 km,, Sindkheda 215 km., IIol 223 km., Nardana 228 km., and 
Betavad 235 km. 

The total railway route distance from Udbana to Jalgaon is 
209-60 km. The railway line passing through Surat, Dhulia and 
Jalgaon districts runs parallel to the Tapi river through jungles 
and hilly and rocky terrain. 

Between Chalthan and Timberva stations, the land on either 
side of the rail track is fertile, producing bananas and sugarcane. 
A sugarcane factory is located at Bardoli railway station 27-35 km., 
from Udhana station. 

The passenger trains running on this route are (1) Surat-Bhnsawal 
passenger (two trips) and (2) Surat-Bbusawal fast passenger. 

Following is a brief description of the main stations on this line 
and the facilities provided in them. 

Nandurbar station is situated 156 km. from Udhana. The grain 
market is quite close to the station. The transactions in grain, pulses 
and chillis are carried under supervision of a marketing committee 
functioning here. This station is well equipped with all passenger 
amenities. 

Dondaicha railway station is 191-51 km., from Udhana. The 
town, is also a business centre from where chillis and water-melons 
are exported. The station is equipped with 1st and 2nd class waiting 
rooms and a third class waiting hall. Facilities such as latrines, 
drinking water, lighting, parcel and goods shed are also available. 

Nardana railway station, 223-60 km. from Udhana is connected 
with Bombay-Agra road by a link road. From this station, State 
Transport buses are available for pilgrimage to Shirdi. The station 
has 1st and 2nd Class waiting rooms and a third class waiting 
hall. The station is also provided with facilities like, latrines, 
drinking water, lighting, parcel and goods shed. 

The other stations on this route are Navapur, Kolde, Chinchpada, 
Khatgaon, Khandbara, Dhekvad, Tisi, Ranala, Virdel Road, Sind¬ 
kheda and Betawad. 
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The following is the statement showing the number of passengers 
booked and tonnage of goods traflSe from the stations on this route 
within limits of Dhulia district during the year 1901-62 


Station 

1 

Number of 
passengers 
booked 

2 

Tonnage of goods cleared 

outward inward 

3 4 

Navapur 

.. 2.52,805 

31,888 

6.007 

Kolde 




Chinchpada 

.. 1,44,701 

3.631 

1,388 

Khatgaon 

23.178 



Khandbara 

1.29,164 

5,914 

523 

Lihekvad 

22,188 

95 

3 

Nandurbar 

.. 4,35,589 

42,959 

82,158 

Tisi 

73,911 



Ranala 

61,294 

127 

il6 

Dondaicha 

.. 2,53,506 

35.758 

28,342 

Virdel Road 

55,995 

71 

64 

Sindkheda 

1,77,883 

4,046 

1,801 

Njirdana 

2,74,365 

23.861 

7,206 

Shirpur 


87 

1,313 

Betawad 

1,03,065 

9 

4 

National highways are 

defined as the main 

arteries or 

trunk roads 


that run through the length and breadth of the country which together 
form a system that connects major cities, ports, capitals of States and 
other highways- They are maintained by the Buildings and Commu¬ 
nications department of the State Government from the funds of 
the Central Government and are generally surfaced and bridged. 

This is one of the most important National Highways of India. 
After traversing Nasik district, it enters Dhulia district from the 
south in mile No. 195/2. It runs through the entire length of the 
district leading northwards. It crosses the boundary of Dhulia 
district at mile No. 269/2 and enters Madhya Pradesh. 

The road crosses two rivers, viz., the Panzara river at Dhulia 
in mile No. 212 and the Tapi river in mile No. 240/6. It covers 
74T2 miles in the district traversing Dhulia, Sindkheda and Shirpur 
talukas in its stretch. 


The road touches the following places in its stretch— 


Name of the place 


Mile No. 


(1) Purmepada 

(2) Arvi 

(3) Laling 

(4) Dhulia 

(5) Nagaon 

(6) Deothane 

(7) Songir 

(8) Nardhana 

(9) Sangvi 
(10) Palasner 


196 

199 ln.spection Bungalow. 

205/5 

211 Inspection and Travellers 
Bungalows. 

214/5 

218/2 

222/6 

231/6. 

260/6 Rest house- 
265/6. 
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Dhiilia-EdalahaJ- 
Malkapur-Nagpur- 
Calciitta 
Road.* * 


State Highways. 

Snrat-Dhulia 

Road. 


While going from .south to north, the following road.i eithei 

take-off from it or are crossed by it__ 

Class of Road* 


Place oi Junction 


Name of Road 


Arvi 

DhulL 

Dhulia 

Sotigir 

Goranc 

Nardhana 

Sukwad 

Dahiwad 


Arv i-Hcndrun-Borkund-Shii ud 

Dhulia-Aurangabad 

Dhu I ia-Ed la bad-Nagpur 

Songir-Dond? icha-Nard urbar-Taloda 

Oorane-Sindkheda 

Nat d Iiana-Betawad 

Su kwad-Sindkheda 

Shirpuf-Chopda-Raver_ 


O.D.R. 

S.H. 

N. H. 
S.H. 
M.D.R. 

O. D.R. 
M.D.R. 
S.H. 


The whole length of the Bombay-Agra Road is fully asphalted 
and is motorable throughout the year. 

This national highway starts from Dhulia at M. No. 211/0 of the 
Bombay-Agra road, runs towards the east and traverses only the 
Dhul.ka taluka for the total length of 19-76 km. in the district. 
It further passes through Jalgaon and the Vidarbha region. The 
following roads either take off from it or are crossed by it. 


Place 

M. No. 

Name and Class ot road. 

Dhuliu 

1.36/0 

(i) Bombay-Agra N. H. 

(ii) Surat-Dhulia S. 11. 

(iti) Dlmlia-Chalisgaon-Auranga¬ 
bad S. H. 

Fagane 

141/0 

Dhulia-Amalner-Ghopda-Khargone’ 

S. H. 


It crosses a nallah at M. No, 13S/2 near Dhulia where there is 
a R. C. C. bridge. 

The entire length of this road has a black-topped surface and 
motorable throughout the year. 

There are eiglit state highways passing through, the district, the 
account of which is given below. 

This highway starts from Surat in Gujarat State, enters the district 
at M. No. 48/7 near Lakkadkot. The portion of this road from 
M. No. 50/6 to 59/2 and from M. No. 60/2 to 60/5 passes again 
through Surat district of Gujarat State. From No. 60/5 it continues 
to pass through the district upto Dhulia town. The road runs parallel 
to the Surat-Bhusawal railway line upto Ganjapur in M. No. 64/4 
upto which it crosses the railway line thrice. Its general alignment 
is from west to east upto Visarwadi after which it runs towards 
southeast upto Sakri and thence towards the east upto Dhulia. 
There are bridges on this road at the following river aossings at 
M. No. 61/S on the Karanji nallah, at M. No. 63/1 on the Rangawal 


*N. H. = National Highway. 

S. H. —.Slate Highway. 

M. D. R. = Major District Road, 

O. D. R. = Other District Road. 

** Formerly this road, formed part of the Surat-Dhulia-Edalabad-Nagpur 
State highway. It is now upgraded as a national highway according to Road 
Development Plan, 1961-81. 

*** Zero mileage from Surat. 

’ This road emanates from Dhulia and runs in common with Dhulia-Nagpur 
road for the length of 4/7 miles. 
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river near Nawapnr; at M. No. 64/2 on the Raingan, river near 
Nawapur; and at M. No. 117/3 on the Panzara river near Ner. 

It touches the following places in its stretch":—Nawapur, 62/0; 
Chinchpada, 72/0; Visarwadi, 76/6; Malangaon 88/0; Dahiwel, 
03/0; Sakri, 103/4; Ner, 118/0; Kusumbe, 124/2; Khed, 127/5; 
Dhulia, 136/4. 

The following road.s either take off from it or are crossed by it; 


Place of junction 

Nawapur 

Visarwadi 

Dahiwel 

Sakri 

Kusumbe 


Name and class of road. 

., Nawapur-Warsa-Pimpalner M. D. R. 

.. Nandurbar-Visarwadi S. H. 

.. Samode-Dahiwel M. D. R. 

.. Vinchur-Chandvad-Sakri-Nandurbar-Prakashe 

S. H. 

.. Kusumbe-Chaugaon M. D. R. 


Of the total length of 126-19 km., the portion of 103-48 km. from 
Dhulia to Ganjapur has a black-topped surface and that of 19-93 km. 
from Ganjapur to Nawapur is water bound macadam and the remain¬ 
ing one of 2-80 km. near the State border is gravelled. The road 
section from Dhulia to Nawapur is motorable throughout the year. 

This is an important highway miming almost parallel to the Tapi 
river on its north in this district. It starts from Burhanpur in 
Madhya Pradesh, traverses the Jalgaon district and enters Dhulia 
after crossing the Aner river about 17 miles and 3 furlongs east of 
Shirpur. It runs towards the north-west upto Shahada and thence 
towards the west upto the Maharashtra-Gujarat border. It traverses 
Shirpur, Shahada, Taloda and Akkalkuwa talukas for the total length 
of 136 km. The mileage of this road is not continuous. It crosses 
many rivers and nallahs In its stretch in the district viz. the Aner 
river on the district border, the Arunawati river near Slurpur, the 
Bhendawa nallah near Mohide, the Gomai river near Bamarkheda, 
the Swamamati river near Bhamkheda, the Mohis river near Wadali, 
the Valheri river near Nalgawhan, the Nimshiwdi nallah near 
Vanyavihir, the Belhi river near Khapar, the Pechirideo river neai 
Raysingnagar and the Gauhah nallah near Gauhali. For the purpose 
of mile numbering the road is divided into four sections viz., 
(1) Shirpur-Raver (in Jalgaon distriot), (ii) Shirpur-Shahada, 
(iii) Taloda-Shahada, and (iv) Taloda to State border. These 
sections touch the following places 


Section 


Place 


M. No. 


(1) Shirpur-Raveri 

(2) Shirpur-Shahada^ 


Misala 

15/7 

Borkheda 

2/8 

Arthe 

5/7 

Vikhran 

7/1 

Varul 

11/3 

Torkheda 

15/0 

Bhamkheda 

18/3 

Wadali 

20/4 


* Zero mileage from Surat. 

^ Zero mileage from Shirpur towards the east. 

“Zero mileage from Shirpur towards the west upto Shahada. 
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Section 

Place 

M. No. 

(3) Taloda-Shahada^ 

... Amlad 

2/0 


Prakashe 

10/6 


Damarkheda 

14/2 


Shahada 

19/4 

(4) Taloda-Aktalkuwa-Sagbara* ... Somawcl 

5/0 


Vanyavihir 

10/3 


Akkalkuwa 

12/4 


Khapar 

18/2 

The following roads either take off from it or are 

crossed by it: — 

Place of junction. 

Name and class of road. 

Tonde 

Shirpur-Thalner-Pilode-Tonde M. D. R. 

Dahiwad 

Bombay-Agra N. H. 


Shirpur 

Shirpur-Thalner-Pilode-Tande M. D. R. 

Shahada 

(i) Songir-Dondaicha-Shahada-Khetia S. H.. 


(ii) Shahada-Aslad M. D. R. 

Prakashe 

Vinchur-Sakri-Nandurbar-Prakashe S. H. 

Taloda 

(i) Taloda-Hattoda M. D. R. 


(it) Taloda-Dhadgaon M. D. R. 


The length of 125 km. from the Aner river bridge to Akkalkuwa 
has a black-topped surface and the remaining one of about 11 km. 
from Akkalkuwa to State border is water bound macadam. The road 
is motorable throughout the year. 

This road runs in common for a length of four miles and seven 
furlongs with the Dhulia-Edalabad-Nagpur national highway upto 
Fagane, from where it emanates to run towaids the north-east. It 
leaves for Jalgaon district at M. No. 11 from Dhulia. It traverses 
only the Dhulia taluka for a net length of 9-85 km. which has 
a black-topped surface. If touches Mohadi (M. No. 2/0), Fagane 
(M. No. 4/7), Wani (M. No. 7/7) and Navran (M. No. 10/7). 
It crosses the Kaner river at M. No. 8/0 near Wani. The Nawara- 
Nawari-Mohadi road emanates from Nawara. It is motorable through¬ 
out the year. 

This highway starts from Dhulia and runs towards the south-east 
to enter Jalgaon district at M. No. 19/5. It traverses only the 
Dhulia taluka for the total length of about 31 km. This road runs 
parallel to the Dhulia-Chalisgaon railway line upto Chahsgaon. 
It however crosses the railway at Ranmal. There are three major 
bridges on this road located at the following places : at M. No. 3/7 
on the Savalde nallah near Savalde, at M. No. 4/6 on the Anwar 
nallah near Savalde and at M. No. 14/3 on the Bori river near 
Vinchur. 

It touches the following places in its stretch; Savalde (M. No. 
3/2) ; Ranmal (M. No. 4/3); Borvihir (M. No. 8/8) ; Vinchur 
(M. No. 14/2) and Talwade (M. No. 17/0). 

The entire length of this road has a black-topped surface and is 
motorable throughout the year. 

It starts from Vinchur in Nasik, enters Dhulia district at M. 
No. 52/7 near Shelbari, runs towards the north upto Pimpalner and 

^ Zero mileage from Taloda towards the east upto Shahada. 

’ Zero mileage from Taloda towards the west upto State border. 
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then towards the east upto Shewali. It runs towards the north CHAPTER 7. 
from Shewali io Nandurbar and takes a north-east turn upto Prakashe ' _ , 

where it ends. It traverses Sakri, Nandurbar and Shahada talukas “** 

for a length of 101-84 km. It crosses many rivers and nallahs 
where there are bridges as mentioned below at M. No. 47/0 on the Highways, 

Panzara river near Hmpalner, at M. No. 25/0 on Rodi river near t • 

Nizampur; at M. No. 20/5 on the Borai river near Vajadare, and jVan^Mrhflr- 

at M. No. 12/0 on the Tapi river near Korit. Prakashe 

The names of places on the way and the roads crossed by it are Road.* 
given below 


Place 

M. No.** 

Name and class of road. 

Shelbari 

... 5?/0 


Deshirwade 

48/2 


Pimpalner 

46/2 

Pimpalner-Warsa-Nawapur M. D. R. 

Samode 

44/1 

Samode-Dahiwel M. D. R. 

Sakri 

32/4 

Surat-Dhulia S. H. 

Bhamer 

29/0 

Dondaicha-Dusane-Bhamer M. D. R. 

Nizampuc 

24/0 


Titane 

19/0 


Chhadwel 

17/0 


Ashtc 

6/7 


Nandurbar 

0/0 

(i) Nandurbar-Pathrai M. D. R. 

(ii) Nandurbar-Dhanora M. D. R. 

(iii) Nandurbar-Dondaicha M. D. R. 

Prakashe1 

11/4 

Burhanpur-Shahada-Ankaleshwar S. H. 


The length of 84-24 km. from Sh^bari to Nandurbar has a black- 
topped surface and the length of 17 -60 km. from Nandurbar to Korit 
is water bound macadam. The road is motorable throughout the year. 


This road starts from Shahada, runs towards the north upto Dara shahada-Dhadgoon 
after which it runs in northwest direction upto Dhadgaon and thence to State 
towards the north upto district border where it crosses the Narmada border Road. 
river near Jalshindhi project and leaves for Baroda district in Gujarat 
State. The length of this road is proposed to be 97-76 km. of 
which only a length of 57-92 km. from Shahada to Dhadgaon is 
existing and the rest from Dhadgaon to State border is under 
construction. This road runs in common with the Songir-Dondaicha- 
Shahada-Khetia road from Shahada to Mohide for a length of 4-87 km. 
wliich has a black-topped surface. It crosses many small rivers 
and nallahs. There is a major bridge across the, Uday river. It 
touches the following plaq^:f Paitijiwadi (2/4 mile), Fattepur 
(3/8 mile), Padalde (4/2 i^e), Mhasvad (Mile 5/6). 

The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by it: 


Place of junction. Name and class of road. 

Shahada .. (i) Burlmnpur-Shahada-Ankaleshwar S. H. 

(ii) Scmgir-Dondaicha-Shahada-Khetia S. H. 

(iii) Shahada-Aslod-Madane M. D. R. 

Padalde .. Songir-EHmdaicha-Shahada-Khetia S. H. 

* Formerly this road was known as the Taloda-Nandurbar-Sakri-Pimpalner- 
Satana Road. 

*♦ Mile numbering is done from Nandurbar upto the Nasik District border 
on the south as also upto Prakashe on the north. 

Prakashe is near Korit. 

Zero mileage from Dara towards north-west and south. 
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State Highways. 

Songtr-Donda'wha- 

Shahmio-Khelia 

Raail. 


Nundurbar- 

yisijrw(/di 

Road. 


Major District 
Roads. 
Akkalkuwa-Kathi- 
Dhadgaon 
Road. 


iTie length of 4 87 km. from Shahada to Mohide has a black- 
topped surface, that of 10-86 km. from Mohide to Dara is water 
liound macadam and the length of 42-23 km. from I>ara to Dhad- 
gaon has a gravelled surfact\ 

It starts from No. 222/6 of the Bombay-Agra national highway 
near Songir, runs towards the north-west upto Shahada and thence 
towards the north-east upto the district border, where it leaves for 
Madhya Pradesh at M. No. 63/5*. It traverses Sindkheda and 
Shahada talukas for a length of 83-87 km. It crosses the Tapi river 
in M. No. 13 near Sarangkhede, the Bhcndwa nallah in M. No. 50/6 
and M. No. 50/8 near Mohide and the Gomai river in M. No. 54/.3 
near Lonkhede. There are major bridges at the above mentioned 
riser crossings, and the bridge on the Borai river near Chimtliane is 
under c-onstniction. The names of places on the way and the roads 
crossed or touched by it are mentioned Irelow. 


Place 

M. No. 

.•* Name and class of road 

Songir 

lJ/7 

Bombay-Agra N. H. 

Chimthane 

21/7 

Chimthanc-Sindkheda M. D. R. 

Dondaicha 

36/0 

(i) Sukwad-Sindkheda-Virdcl-Dondaicha 
M. D. R. 

(ii) Dondaicha-Nandurbar M. D. R. 
(lii) Dondaicha-Dusane M. D. R. 

.Sarangkhede 

42/7 


Shahada 

52/0 

Ankaleshwar-Shahada-Burhanpur S. H.“ 

I.onkheda 

54/3 


Padaldc 

56/2 

Shahada-Dara-Dhadgaon S. H. 

Sultanpur 

.'^9/0 



The entire length of this road has a black-topped surface and is 
motorable throughout the yeai. 

It starts from Nandurbar, runs towards the south-west through 
forest areas upto Visarwadi and traverses Nandurbar and Nawapur 
talukas for the total length of 38-44 km. This road runs parallel 
lo Surat-Bliusawal railway line from Nandui^.>ar to Khandbara. 
It crosses three nallalis at M. No. 2/3 M. No. 6/1 and M. No. 9/4 
where there are bridges. It touches the following places : Dhekwad 
(4/0 mile), Wirchak (7/4 mile), Shaswad (10/0 mile), Khandbara 
(12/8 inile), Khadki (17/4 mile), and Visarwadi (24/0 mile). 
This road meets the Surat-Dhulia State Highway at M. No. 73/4 near 
Visarwadi. The entire length of this road has a gravelled surface. 

This road starts from M. No. 12/4 of the Ankaleshwar-Shirpur- 
Burhanpur state highway at Akkalkuwa, runs towards the north upto 
Kathi and thence towards the east upto Dhadgaon. This road runs 
through the forest areas and traverses Akkalkuwa taluka and Akrani 
inahal for a total length of 48-71 km. This road meets the 
Shahada-Dara-Dhadgaon state highway at Dhadgaon. It touches 
Gangapur, Dab, Junwani, Kathi, Khuntamodi and Son in its stretch. 
The total length of 24 km. of this road is water bound macadam, 
while that of 24-70 km. has a gravelled surface. 

* Zero mileage from Dhulia. 

** Zero mileage from Dhulia. 

' This state highway runs in common with the .Songir-Dondaicha- 
Khetia Road for some distance. 
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It starts from M. No. 5/6 of the Shahada-Dara-Dhadgaon state 
highway at Mhaswad and runs towards the north upto Toranmal 
on the State border. It traverses the Shahada taluka and Akrani 
mahal for a total length of 41-84 knl. and touches Padalde, Amode, 
Lakkadkot, Ranipur, Kalapani and Toranmal in its stretch. The entire 
length of this road is gravelled and motorablc in the fair weather 
season. 

Tliis road starts from Taloda, runs towards the north upto Dhad- 
gaon where it touches the Shahada-Dara-Dhadgaon state highway and 
traverses Taloda taluka and Akrani mahal for a length of 34-75 km. 
It traverses through the hilly trades and touches Chinoda-Kothar 
and Mankhedi in its stretch. A portion of 11 km. is water bound 
macadam, while that of 23-75 km. has a gravelled surface. 


CHAPTER 7. 
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Roads. 

Major District 
Roads. 

Mhosowad-RoHipuT 
Jaipdni-Kolapani- 
Toranmal Road, 
Taloda-Dhadgoon 
Road. 


This ro-.id starts from Shahada, runs towards the north-east upto Shahado-Madane 
State border for a total length of 30-57 km. tlirough Shahada taluka. ^^^^Road 
It touches Dongargaon, Aslod, Madane, and Wadgaon and leaves • 

for Madhya Pradesh. The length of 4-83 km. of this road is water 
bound macadam, that of 17-30 km. is gravelled, and the remaining 
one is under construction. The portion of the road already con.struc- 
ted is motorablc in fair weather season. 

This road starts from Shahade (in Nandurbar taluka), runs Shahade- 
towards the east upto Koparli, and then towards the south-east upto 
Hanale. It traverses the Nandurbar taluka for a total length of ‘ “ 

32-90 km. and crosses the Surat-Bhusawal railway line near Ranale 
railway station. It meets the Dondaicha-.Nandurbar road at Ranalo 
and touches Khondmali, Koparli, Ranale railway .station and Ranale. 

The length of 6-44 km. of this road is water boimd macadam, while 
that of 16*88 km. has a gravelled surface, the remaining being under 
construction. 


TTiis road .starts from Aslod, nms towards the east upto Boradi Aslod-Malgaon- 
and thence towards the south-east upto Sangvi where it meets the 
Bojnbay-Agra national highway. It traverses Shahada and Shirpur 
tahikas for a total length of 45-06 km. It touches Malgaon, Budki 
and Sangvi. The road is gravelled and motorable in the fair weather 
season. 

Starting from Nandurbar, this road runs towards the north-west Nandurbar- 
upto,'Dhanora on the State border. It traverses only Nandurbar Dhanora Road. 
taluka for a total length of 23-73 km. and touchos Pimpled, Dhanora 
and Borale. The Khandava-Pimplod road meets this road at Pimplod. 

A portion of 18 km. is water bound macadam and the remaining is 
gravelled. 


It starts from Ranale, runs towards the north-west upto Tishi Ranale-TisM- 
(railway station), where it crosses the Surat-Bhusawal railway line Road. 
and thence it proceeds towards the north upto Korit. It crosses the 
Shahade-Khondmali-Koparli-Ranale road near Khondmali, and touches 
Tishi, Khondmali and Korit. Its length is 20-11 km. which is 
gravelled. 

Vf 4667—37 
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Major District 
.Roads. 

Khandbw'a- 
■ Natawad- 
Pimplod Road. 

Shirpur-Thalner- 
Manjrod-Pilode- 
Hol-Tonde Road. 


Dondaicha- 

Nandurbar 

Road. 


Sindkheda- 

Chimthane- 

Shewade- 

Road. 


Sukwad- 

Sindkheda- 

Virdel- 

Dondaicha 

Road. 


Waghadi-Wadi- 
Boradi Road. 


Na wapur-Borzar- 
Warse- 
Pimpalner 
Road. 


It starts from Khandbara and runs towards north-east upto Bmplod 
where it meets the Nandurbar-Dhanora road. It touches Shirwade, 
Kothali, Natawad and Pimplod and traverses only the Nandurbar 
taluka for a total length of 16-49 km. The road has a gravelled 
surface. 

Starting from Shirpur this road runs towards the southeast upto 
Pilode and thence towards the north-east upto Tonde where it meets 
the Ankleshwar-Shahada-Sirpur-Burhanpur state highway. It touches 
Pimpre, Thalner, Bhortek, Manjrod, Pilode, Hoi and Tonde. Its 
total length is 34-40 km. of which that of 32-78 km. has a gravelled 
surface, the remaining portion being under construotian. 

This road starts from Dondaicha and runs towards the west upto 
Nandurbar. It traverses Sindkheda and Nandurbar talukas for a total 
length of 33 ■ 79 km. and touches Dhawade, Ghotane, and Ranale. The 
Shahade-Khondmali-Koparli-Ranale and the Ranale-Tishi-Korit roads 
meet this road at Ranale. The entire length of this road is black- 
topped and motorable throughout the year. 

It starts from Sindkheda, runs towards the south-west upto Chim- 
ihane, where it crosses the Songir-Dondaicha-Shahada-Khetia State 
Highway, after which it runs towards the west upto Dusane. 
From Sindkheda to Arawe it runs parallel to the Borai river. It 
touches Malpur, Chimthane, Arawe, Shewade, Bulsane and Dusane. 
The road traverses Sindkheda and Sakri taltikas for a total length 
of about 39 km., of which a portion of 4 km. is black-topped, of 
8 • 66 km. is water bound macadam, while the remaining is gravelled. 

The road starts from Sukwad on the Bombay-Agra road and runs 
towards the west up to Sindkheda, where it crosses the Borai river. 
From Sindkheda it runs towards the north-west upto Virdel and 
thence towards the west upto Dondaicha. This road traverses only 
Sindkheda taluka for a total length of 40-23 km. It touches Sind¬ 
kheda, Warul, Virdel, Dalwada, Dhamanei, Kurukwada and Dondaicha. 
Its length of 30-37 km. is water bound macadam and motorable 
throughout the year. 

It runs towards the north upto Budki and thence towards the east 
upto Boradi, It runs in common with the Aslod-Malgaon-Budki- 
Sangwi road from Budki to Boradi. It traverses only Shirpur taluka 
for a total length of 19 km. and touches Kuwa, Wadi, Varzadi, Budki 
and Boradi. The road has a gravelled surface. 

This road istarts from the MaharasLitra-Gujarat border near 
Nawapur, runs towards the south-east upto Warse and thence towards 
the east upto Pimpalner. It traverses the Nawapur and Sakri 
talukas for a total length of 57-39 km. The road crosses the Surat- 
Bhusawal railway line and the Surat-Dhulia road near Nawapur. 
There are major bridges on this road, one each at M. No. 32/0 and 
M. No. 33/0. It touches Nawapur, Chauka, Nagzari, Borzar, Warse, 
Kudashi and Pimpalner. The road is water bound macadam and 
motorable in the fair weather season only. 
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The road starts from Dondaicha on the Songir-Dondaicha-Shahada- 
Khetia road and runs towards the south-west to meet the Vinchur- 
Sakri-Nandurbar-prakasbe road. It runs parallel to the Amravati 
river upto Malpur and traverses Sindkheda, Nandurbar and Sakri 
talukas for a total length of 40-23 km. and touches Malpur, Talwada, 
Indve, Dusane, Chauki and Bhadgaon. The Sindkheda-Cbimthanc- 
Dusane road meets it near Ehisane. The Nizampur-Lamkani-Mandale 
road is crossed by this road near Hordana. The portion of 6-44 km. 
of the road is black-topped, of 23-33 km. is water bound macadam 
and the remaining is gravelled. The road is motorable in the fair 
weather teason only. 

It starts from M. No. 212 of the Bombay-Agra road at Deopur and 
nins towards the north-west upto Saitale. It traverses only Dhulia 
taluka for a total length of 30 km. tmd touches Deopur, Bhokar, 
Nimdale, Mehergaon, Chinchwar and Saitale. The entire length 
except 2-13 km. has a gravelled surface and is motorable only in 
the fair season. 

It starts from Shewade, runs in southern direction arid meets the 
Surat-Dhulia highway near Ner. It traverses Sindkheda and Dhulia 
talukas for a total length of 29-76 km. and crosses the Borai river near 
Shewade. It touches Lamkani, Saitale, Phopra and Shirdhane. Its 
length of 9-86 km. is water bound macadam, of about 14 km. is 
gravelled, and the remaining one is under construction. 

This road starts from Nizanipur on the Vinchiu--Sakri-Nandurbar- 
Prakashe road and runs towards the east to meet the Bombay-Agra 
road. It traverses Sakri and Dhulia talukas for a total length of 
4(0-84 km. and touches Hordana, Mhasaile, Lcmkheda, Lamkani, 
llami, Bori, Burzad and Mandale. The entire road is gravelled and 
motorable only in the fair .season. 

This road starts from Arvi at M. No. 200/0 of the Bombay-Agra 
road, runs towards the east upto Borkund and thence towarcis the 
north-east upto Dhulia-Jalgaon district border, where it leaves for 
Parola in Jalgaoti district. It touches Moghan, Hendrun, Shirud, 
Velhane and Dhamangaon. It is crossed by the Dhulia-Chalisgaon 
Aurangabad State highway near Borkund as also by the Dhuli-a- 
Chalisgaon railway line near Shirud. It traverses only Dhulia taluka 
for a length of 30-50 km. which is water bound macadam. 

This road Starts from Mulgi on the Akkalkuwa-Dhadgami road, 
runs towards the west upto Wadphali and thence towards the north 
upto Manibeli on the south bank of the Narmada river. • It traverses 
only the Akkalkuwa taluka through the hilly area for a total length 
of 32 km. .It tpuches Bijaligaon, Pimpalkhuta, Wadphali and Manibeli. 
The road is gravelled and motorable in fair weather season. 

The following table gives the account of the remaining major 
district roads 

Vf 4667—37a 
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Major District 
Roads. 
Dondaicha- 
Dusane to 
Vinchur-Sakri- 
Nandurbar- 
Prakashe 
Road. 


Dhulia- 

Mehergaon- 

Chinchwar- 

Saitale 

Road, 


Shewade-Lamkani- 

Shirdhane-Ner 

Road. 


Nizampur- 
Lamkani , to 
Bombay-Agra 

Road, 


Arvi-Hcndrun- 
Borkund-Shlrul- 
Parola Road. 


Mulgi-Wadphali- 
Manibeli Road. 
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(m) Sukwad-S’ndkheda- 
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(iv) Surat-Bhusawal Railway 
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iT)fa8j«te .. S'40 8'40 13-80 Nawapur Surat—Dhulia S. H. Fengaran and Dhayate. 
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Roads in municipal towns are maintained by the respective 
municipalities. There are very few cement concrete and asphalted 
roads in this district under municipal administration. The following 
statement gives an account of municipal road mileage in Dhulia 
district 



Name of the Municipality 

Metalled 

Length 

M. F. 

Unmetallcd 

Length 

M. F.' 

Total 

M. F. 

1 . 

Shahada Kukdel 

10 

6 

0 

7 0 

2. 

Taloda 

0 5 

4 

4 

5 1 

3. 

Nandurbar 

8 1 

14 

4 

22 5 

4. 

Shirpur-Warvade 

9 2 

0 

i 

9 2i 

5. 

Dondaicha 

6 0 

1 

2 

7 2 

6. 

Dhulia 

.. 36 0 

0 

2 

36 2 


Total 

.. 610 

26 

4i 

87 4f 


The following is an account of different kinds of vehicles which 
are plying within the municipal limits of different iviunicipalities in 
Dhulia district. 


Name of Municipality 

Number of 
Motors* 

Cycles Tongas 

Bullock 

Carts 

Motor 

Cycles 

1. 

Shahada Kukdcl 

36 

535 


450 

5 

2. 

Taloda 

N.A. 

t^.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

3. 

Nandurbar 

66 

713 

24 

670 

25 

4. 

Shirpur 

72 

N.A. 

2 

457 

. . 

5. 

Dondaicha 

16 

355 

2 

350 

16 

6. 

Dhulia 

347 

N.A. 

118 

760 

80 


♦The number of motors includes taxis, private cars, passenger cars and trucks. 


With a net work of road-communications in the district, a number 
of river-crossings have bridges. Similar small bridges have been 
constructed over many nallahs. The construction of bridges has eased 
the difficulties of transport and communications especially during 
the monsoon. 

One of the most important bridge in the district is the Syke’s bridge 
(Suktcad Pool). 

Till 19.54 it was the only bridge on the Tapi river. In 19.59 as 
the Tapi overflowed due to torrential rains, some portion of the 
bridge near Shirpur collapsed and communication on the Bombay- 
Agra road was completely dislocated. 

To overcome the difficulty, a temporary bridge was constructed 
near Dabhashi on the Tapi river. However, the bridge could not 
carry the overload of heavy traffic. Ultimately the original bridge 
was repaired at a cost of Rs. 7 lakhs. 

The other bridge on the Tapi river is near Sarangkheda. In the 
past the area of the district north of the Tapi used to be cut-off from 
the rest of the district during the monsoon. 
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The construction of the Sarangkheda bridge on the river Tapi 
has facilitated communication across the Tapi throughout the year- 

The work of the construction of Sarangkheda bridge was under¬ 
taken in 1953-54 and the bridge was completed and opened for 
traffic in 1957. 

There is yet another bridge constructed on Arunavati river near 
Shirpur at the cost of Rs. 9 lakhs. 

It is proposed to construct a bridge near Shahada on river 
Gomati. This is estimated to cost Rs. 7^ lakhs. 

The work on the following bridges was started in March 1902 
and conipleted subsequently 

(1) Bridge across Raingan river on Surat-Dhulia road ; 

(2) Bridge at Pimpalner on Panzara river on Vinchur-Pimpalner- 

Sakri-Nandurbar-Prakashe road; 

(3) Submersible bridge on Gomati river on Songir-Uondaicha- 

Shahada-Khetia road; 

(4) Bridg(es on Vinchu|r-Panpalnor-Sakri-Nandurbar-Prakashe 

road. (Roki river bridge and Borai river) ; 

(5) Bridge on Surat-Dhulia road on Panzara river (approach) ; 

(6) Bridge on Surat-Dhulia road on Londhya Nallah; 

(7) Bridge on Borai river on Nandurbar-Sakri road (concreting). 

Table No. 3 gives the locational and structural particulars of 
major bridges having length of KXK and above. 
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In August 1947, the State Government decided to nationalise 
passenger transport. A statutory body, viz, the Bombay State Road 
Transport Corporation was ereated to which was handed over the 
administration of the scheme. 

For administrative convenience of operating the services the 
entire State was divided into divisions, comprising one or more 
districts. Dfuilia district formed part of the Khandesh Division.* Ifie 
nationalisation of the services in Khandesh Division started in March 


1952. 


The table given below indicates various routes in operation, route 
mileage, frerjuency of ‘ Up ’ and ‘ Down ’ trips and the average 
numlx;r of piissengcrs travellerl per route 


TABLK No. 4 

Name of niE roi.tes emanating from eacm dei’oi in the 
District of Dhulla as on 31st May, 1964 


Depot 

1 

Route 

'> 

Distance 
Fur- 
Miles longs 

3 4 

No. of No. of persons 
Single Travelled 

Trips per day 

per day 

5 6 

Dhulia 

Dhulia-Nardhana 

.. 20 

7 

14 

798 


Dhulia*Kapadane-Dhanur 11 

2 

4 

484 


Dhulia-Sendhawa 

.. 71 

1 

2 

222 


Dhulia-Borkund 

.. 15 

7 

4 

210 


Dhulia-Amalncr-via 

31 

4 

2 

146 


Mohad i 






Dhulia-Sadgaon 

.. 13 

0 

4 

160 


Dhulia-Bombay 

.. 210 

7 

2 

364 


Dhulia-City Bus 

.. 3 

0 

10 

176 


Dhulia-Nizampur 

.. 42 

2 

2 

186 


Dhulia-Akkalk'uwa 

85 

7 

2 

364 


Dhulia-Sindkheda 

.. 30 

4 

4 

320 


Dhulia-Aurangabad 

via 99 

7 

2 

370 


Chalisgaon 






Dhulia-Shirdi Rly. Station 24 

5 

4 

280 


Dhulia-Bctawad 

.. 28 

4 

4 

442 


Dhulia-Nyahalod 

9 

4 

6 

330 


Dhiflia-Ghinchwar 

.. 17 

2 

6 

370 


DhuUa-'N imbgul 

.. 20 

6 

2 

128 


Dhulia-Parola 

.. 23 

4 

2 

148 


Dhulia-Djianur 

.. 12 

5 

4. 

172 


OhuMa-Manmad 

.. 54 

2 

2 

166 


Dhulia-Behed 

.. 23 

4 

2 

154 


Dhul ia-Sind kheda 

via 33 

4 

2 

152 


Darane 






Dhulia-Ner 

17 

5 

4 

244 


Dhulia-Brahmanwel 

51 

2 

2 

250 


Dhulia-Lamkani 

.. 25 

4 

6 

436 


Dhulia-Sindkheda 

via 32 

2 

2 

126 


Nardhana 






Dhulia-pimpalner 

via 48 

1 

2 

258 


Dhadne 






Dhulia-Mandal 

.. 24 

0 

2 

136 


DhuJia«Khatia 

.. 66 

0 

2 

268 


Dhulia-Betawad-Betawad 2 

2 

2 

184 


Rly. Station. 






Dhulia-Nardhana-Betawad 7 

5 

2 

178 


♦khandesh Division was bifurcated into two separate divisions for Dhulia 


and Jalgaon dirtricts subsequently. 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 


Betawad-Mudawitd 

4 

6 

2 

70 

Mudawad'Dhulia 

33 

2 

1 

110 

Parola-Tamaswadi 

12 

1 

2 

108 

Sindk.heda-Shewade 

15 

3 

2 

154 

&adkheda-Mudawad 

23 

6 

2 

150 

Sindkheda-Dondaicha .. 

15 

0 

4 

268 

Sindkheda-Oivi 

19 

5 

2 

126 

Salcii Sakri-Navapur 

41 

0 

2 

230 

Sakri-pimpalner 

14 

3 

4 

196 

Sakri'Dondaicha 

32 

4 

6 

598 

Sakrt-Dondaicha via 

37 

4 

2 

244 

Nizampur. 





Sakri-Dhaner 

21 

6 

2 

162 

Sakri-:Oip;hav$ 

i: 

1 

2 

276 

Sakri-Kasare' 

A 

6 

1 

232 

Sakfi-Sindkheda 

43 

5 

2 

286 

Sakri-Ayane 

20 

0 

2 

68 

Navapur-Visarwadi 

12 

C 

2 

70 

Navapur-Pimpalner 

34 

0 

2 

136 

Navapiir-Navapur RIy. 

1 

4 

12 

284 

Station. 





Pimpalaer'Charamna) .. 

20 

' 4 

2 

42 

Sakri-Nizampur-Dondai- 

2t 

0 

2 

172 

cha. 





Nandurbar .. Nandurbar-Koparli 

20 

1 

4 

160 

Nandurbar-Shanimandal 

16 

7 

6 

470 

Nandurbar-Sujalpur 

14 

0 

2 

122 

Nandurbar-Korit 

12 

4 

16 

984 

Nand u rbar-Rai*B d 

17 

4 

10 

678 

Nandurbar>Kavtha 

14 

5 

8 

434 

Nandiirbar-Nizar 

9 

5 

8 

212 

Nandurbar-Kothali 

13 

7 

4 

214 

Nandurbar'Shahada 

35 

2 

2 

206 

Nandurbar-Navapur 

38 

2 

2 

166 

Nandurbar Korit via 

17 

2 

4 

238 

Khondamali. 





Kooarli.Ranala RIy. 

4 

0 

2 

118 

Station. 





Shahada .. Shahada-Ranipur 

16 

7 

2 

102 

Shahada-Khetia 

12 

0 

18 

588 

Shahada-Mandanc 

11 

2 

4 

208 

Shahada-Prakashe 

8 

3 

4 

168 

Shahada-Vaijal' 

12 

5 

4 

260 

Shahada-Padalde 

5 

0 

4 

160 

Shahada-Javada 

15 

1 

4 

232 

Shahada-Dhadgaon 

39 

6 

4 

384 

Sfaabada-Taloda 

19 

3 

8 

550 

Shahada-Khapar 

39 

3 

6 

624 

Shahada-Shahane 

25 

0 

2 

100 

Shahada-Mulgi 

57 

1 

2 

180 

Shahada-KahatuI 

9 

1 

2 

84 

Shahada-Mhaia wad ... 

8 

0 

2 

82 

Dondaicha-Kharde 

11 

3 

2 

98 

Taloda-Khapar 

20 

0 

1 

178 

Toloda-Akkidkuwa 

12 

4 

8 

394 

Taloda-Borad 

10 

4 

10 

626 

Taloda-Pratappur 

5 

6 

2 

86 

Tatoda-Kukarmunda 

7 

4 

4 

126 

Shirpiu .. Shirpur-Nardhana 

18 

2 

14 

634 

Shirpur-Sendhwa 

33 

0 

8 

502 

Shirpur-Thalner 

12 

2 

6 

304 

Shirpur-Tekwade 

11 

4 

6 

340 
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Shirpur —contd 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Shiipur-Bhatpure 

13 

2 

4 

no 

Shirpur-Sindkheda 

12 

2 

6 

284 

Shi rpur-Manjrod 

16 

1 

4 

238 

Shirpur-piloda 

21 

2 

4 

284 

Shirpur-Shirdt 

129 

1 

2 

350 

Shirpur-Warla 

30 

6 

2 

130 

St it pur-Kamkheda 

22 

C 

2 

64 

Shirpur-Boiadi 

13 

5 

2 

134 

Shirpur-Lauki 

9 

2 

2 

144 

Snirpur-PaJasnei 

20 

6 

2 

146 

Shirpur-Shahada 

24 


2 

164 

Shirpur-Nandurbar 

48 

’7 

2 

322 

Sindkheda-Kannkhede .. 

to 

4 

2 

126 

Kamkhcde-Nardhana . ■ 

8 

5 

2 

80 

terated by more than ont 

Dhulia-Amalner 

Depot 

23 

5 

14 

886 

Dhulia Pimpalner via 

48 

3 

0 

764 

Ner. 

DhuUa-Pimpalner 

46 

7 

1 

235 

Dhulia-Chopda 

46 

2 

10 

1,142 

Dhulia-Nandurba t 

58 

0 

14 

1,730 

Dhulia-Sakri via Mbasadi 

43 

6 

8 

1,034 

Dhulia-Sakri 

32 

4 

8 

704 

Dhulia-Shirpur 

38 

1 

18 

1.636 

Dhulia-Jalgaon 

57 

7 

20 

2.160 

Dhulia-Shahada 

54 

C 

10 

956 

Dhulia-Navapur 

73 

4 

4 

642 

Sakri-Navapur 

36 

1 

0 

14 

1,396 

Naodurbar-Bhaler 

14 

*♦ 

221 

Na ndurbar-Taloda 

15 

0 

18 

1,054 

Shahada-Dondaicha 

17 

5 

26 

1,556 

Sbahada-Shirpur 

33 

2 

16 

1,546 

Sbahada-Akkalkuwa .. 

31 

7 

6 

584 

Sbirpur-Dondaicha 

27 

2 

8 

784 

Shirpur-Chopda 

29 

2 

16 

1,312 

Sindkhoda-Virdel 

5 

0 

6 

236 

Sindkheda Sindkheda 

2 

4 

14 

674 

Railway Station. . . . 

Sindkheda-Varpada 

6 

0 

6 



State Transport Routes opened after May 1964— 


1. Dhulia-Shirpur-Boradi. 

2. Dhulia-Shirpur-Holnayc, 

3. Dhulia-Shrirampiir. 

4. Dhulia-Warshi. 

5. Dhulia-Sindkheda tia Songir- 

phata, Chimthane. 

6. Dhutia-Sindkhcda via Cbim- 

thane, Nishane. 

7. Dhulia-Sindkheda via Goranc- 

phata, Khalane, Nishane. 

8. Dhulia-Sindkheda via Vaipur, 

Khalane, Nishane. 

9. Dhulia-Tamthare-Amrale. 

10. Dhulia-Nyahalod-Kavathal. 

11. Dhulia-Lamkani-Njiampur- 

Brahmanvel-Pinjarzadi. 

12. Dhulia-Nizampur-Domkani 

13. Dhulia-Lamkani-B.alsanc-Dusane 

via Saync. 

14. Dhulia-Chinchawar-Ghanegaon. 

15. Dhulia-Shirdhane-Vardhane. 


16. Dhulia-Rami. 

17. Dhulia-Dongrale. 

18. Dhulia-Tlkhi. 

19. Dhulia-Saundanc-Babhulwadi. 

20. Dhulia-Narvhal. 

21. Dhulia-Kunzar. 

22. Dhulia-Arvi-Borkund-Shirud. 

23. Dhulia-Borkund-Kanolidbaran. 

24. Dbulia-Borkundphata-Nandalc. 

25. Dhulia-Arvi-Kulthe. 

26. Dhulia-Borkund-Londhre. 

27. Dhulia-Shirud-Dhamangaon. 

28. Dhulia-Mukti-Anchale. 

29. Dhulia-Mukti-Pimpalkhute. 

30. Dhulia-Bhcdane-Pimpalkhute via 

Jamde. 

31. Dhulia-Atnalner via Mondhale, 

Phopra. 

32. Dhalia-Amalncr via Arvi. 

33. Dhulia-Amalner via Wavde. 

34. Dhulia-Wavde-MandalKalambi. 
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35. Dfaulia-Shirdhane via Varkhedi, 

Arni, VarnL 

36. Dhulia-iapi. 

37. Dhulia-A^lner-Chopda-Yaval. 

38. Dhulia-Erandol-lalgaon. 

39. Dhulia-Kliede. 

40. Dhulia-Lookhedi. 

41. Dhulia-Khandalai-Shirdhanc. 

42. Ohulia-Mhasadi-Kalgaon. 

43. Dhulia-Chaugaoa. 

44. DhuUa-Ubhand. 

45. Dhulia-Dondaicha Shahuda. 

46. Dhulia-Shahada-Toraamal. 

47. Dhulia-Korit via Vikharan 

Sujatpur. 

48. Uhuiia-Talode-Akkalkuwa- 

Khapar 

49. Dhulia-Dondaicha-Nandtirbar. 

50. Dhulia-Nandurbar via Vikharan, 

Khodamali. 

51. DhuHa-Sakri-Nawapur. 

52. Dhulia-Sakri-Pimpalner. 

53. Dhulia-Pimpalner via Chhail, 

Dighave. 

54. Dhulia-Sakri via Mhasadi. 

55. Dhulia-Sakri via Mhavidi, Da- 

tarti. 

56. Dhulia-Mhasadi-Nampur-Satane. 

57. Dhulia-Ahmadnagar-Pune. 

58. Ohulia-Malegaon-Nasiic. 

59. Dhulia-Jalgaon-Jaloa. 

60. Dhulia-Malegaon-Satanc. 

61. Dhulia-Satane via Tingri Vad- 

ner, Khakardi. 

62. Ohulia-Nasik via Kalvao, Nao- 

duri. 

63. Ohulia-Malegaon via Kusumbc. 
Shirpur 

64. Shirpur-Dbulia-Chalisgaon. 

65. Shirpur-Adhe. 

66. Shirpur-Aner-Vclode. 

67. Shirpur-Chopda-lalgaon, 

68. Shirpur-Varul-Tarad (Kasabc). 

69. Shirpur-Bhamtc. 

TO. Shirpur-Warul-Tarhadi. 

71. Shirpur-Varul-Shahadc. 

72. Shirpur-Boradi-Dondvade. 

73. Shirpur-Boradi-Shahanc. 

74. ^irpur-Bharvade. 

75. Sihirpur-Banaval. 

76. Shirpur-Rohini. 

77. Shirpur-Varla via Lalmati. 

78. Shirpur-Varla via Rohini, 

I^ambale. 

79. Shirpur-Shewada-Sakri. 

80. Shirpur-Shahada-Tornnuial. 

81. Sindkheda-Khalane. 

82. Sindkheda-Nardhane via Warshi, 

Sukwad. 

83. Sindkheda-Valkhede-Kancban- 

pur via Hoi. 

Vf 4667—38a 


84. Sindkheda-Virdel-Hisapur. 

85. Sindkheda-Virdel-Ranjane. 

86 . Nardhane-M^sar. 

87. Nardhane-Khalaae. 

88. Nizampur-Chipalpada. 

89. Nardhane-Kai^ede. 

90. Nandurbar-Sindkheda-Shirpur- 

Raver. 

91. Nagdurbar-Dhulia-Nagar-Pune. 

92. Nandurbai^Dhulia-Aurangabad. 

93. Nandurfaar-Shanimandal via 

Bhone. 

94. Nandurbar-Ranale-Dondaicha. 

95. Nandurbar-Taloda-Khapar, 

96. Nsindurbar-Kolad?. 

97. Nandurbar-Khondamali- 

Borale-Ront. 

98. Nandurbar-Khondamali-Dondai- 

cha. 

99. Nandurbar-Chopda via Khonda- 

mali, Sarangkhedn. 

100. Nandurbar-Bhaler-Tishi Rly. 

station. 

101. Nandurbar-Bhaler-Hatmobide. 

102. Nandurbar-Dhanora. 

103. Nandurbar-Dhanora-Khandbara. 

104. Nandurbar-Samsherpur. 

105. Nandurbar-Waghale. 

106. Nandurbar-Kevadivada. 

107. Nandurbar-Dhulawad. 

108. Nandurbax-Adachhi. 

109. Nandurbar-Vadjakhao. 

110. Nandurbar-Chaupalc. 

111. Nandurbar-Nijampur-Sakri. 

112. Nandurbar-Kondail^ari Sakri. 

113. Nandurbar-Sakri-Satanc-Nanduri- 

Nasik-Bombay. 

114. Nandurbar-Naaik I'/o Pimpalner, 

Seln, Satane. 

11.*!. Nandurbar-Sakri-Satane via 
Nampur. 

116. Nandrbar-Korit-rishi Kly. Sta¬ 

tion. 

117. Shahada-Khapar-Nawapada. 

118. Shahada-Vadali-Bamkhedc-Tor- 

kbede. 

119. Shabada-Nandya-Kudhav/ad. 

120. Shahada-Taloda I’ia Prakashc, 
Vaki, Nawapada. 

121. Shahada-Tal^a via Borad, Pra- 

tappur. 

122. Shahada-Borad-Mod. 

123. Shahada-Javade via Faradi. 

124. Shahada-Kharavad-l'aihad. 

125. Shahada-Karankhede via Ka- 

tharde. 

126. Shahada-Mandane-Holaniuba- 

rakpur. 

127. Shahada-Mandane-Chandsaili. 

128. Shahada-Dhadgaon-Mulgi. 

129. Shahada-Ranipur-Toranmal. 

130. Shahada-Sultanpur. 
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131; Sfaahada-Jainagar. 

132. ’' Shahadai-Udhalod. 

133. Sbahada-Shelti. 

134. Shahada-Bhiladi. 

135. Shahada-Nandarkhede. 

136. Sbahada-Damalde-Ozarie. 

137. Sbahada-Lohare. 

138. Shahada-Bamkhed.:-Pbes. 

139. Shahada-Ganor-Khetia. 

1^0, Dondakha-Divi-Rcvadi. 

141. Doodaicba-Anjanviliir-Degaon. 

142. Doodaicha-Lobgaon. 

143. Dondaicba-Rami. 


164. 


166. 

167. 


Sakri-Kasare-U nibare>Pim- 
palncr, Virkhel. 

165. Sakri-Kasare^tane via Nam- 
pnr. 

Sakri-Dusane-DcHidaicba. 
Sakri-DOTdaicha-Navapada- 
Shelambe. 

168. Sakri-Chfaavadi. 

169. Sakri-Nijampur-Khori. 

170. Sakri-Nijampur-Phopode. 

171. Sakri-Nizampur-Brahmanwel. 

172. Sakri-Nizampur-Kudane. 

173. Sakri-Pinjarzadi-Brahmanvel. 

174. Sakri-Dhaner-Amli. 


144. 

Dondaicba-Torkhede. 

175. 

Sakri-Dahivel-Pimpalner. 

145. 

Dondaicba-Sbanimandal. 

176. 

Sakri-Dahivel-Tembhc-Pinj- 

146. 

Dondaicba-Iavade Pm Kaha- 


palncr. 


tul. 

177. 

Sakri-Aichale-Shanimaodal. 

147. 

Dondaicba-Karlc. 

178. 

Sakri-Malpur. 

148. 

Doodaicha-Tavkbedc via Nim- 

179. 

Sakri-Perejpur. 


gul. 

180. 

Sakri-Ayanc-Shirdhane. 

149. 

Dondaicha-Malpur-Surai. 

181. 

Sakri-Vasmar. 

150. 

Kh«tia-Bofnbay via Dhulia, 

182. 

Sakri-Tamasvadi. 


Ghatkopar. 183 . 

151. Taloda-Akkalkuwa via Rozave. 184 . 

152. Taloda-Shirve via Bhavar, 185 , 

Singpur. 

153. Taloda-Pratappnr-Ranipur. 186 . 

154. Taloda-Borad via Mod-Kharvad. igy. 

155. Taloda-Kothar. 188. 

156. Akkalkuwa-Amaltbari. 189 . 

157. Akkalkuwa-Morambe. 190, 

158. Kbapar-Shahada-Shirpur- 191. 

Chopda-Bhusawal. 192. 

159. Khapar-Bombay via Nandur- 

bar-Sakri'Satane-Nasik. 193. 

160. Siakri-Dhulia-Chopda. 194. 

161. Sakri-Ohadgaon via Datarti^ 

Mbasadi. 195. 

162. Sakri-Nagai. 196. 

163. Sakri-Kasare-Umbare. 


Sakri-Taharabad-Satane. 
Sakri-Manmad via Nampur. 
Nawapur-Bhusawal via Dhulia, 
lalgaon. 

Nawapur-Nawagaoo. 

Nawapur-Khadki. 

N awapur-KoI ade. 
Nawapur-Codad-Khekadc. 
Nawapur-V adphali-Khandbara. 
Pimp^ner-Charanmal-Nawapur. 
Pimpalner-DangsbirawadC' 
Shenwad. 

PimpaJner-Dfaulia-Jalgaon. 
Pimpalner-Nawapor-Shirdi via 
Cbaranmal. 

Indore-Shirpur-Dholia-Bombay. 
Akola-Nasik via lalgaon and 
Dbulia. 


The State Transport maintains depots and garages with workshops 
in which facilities for the maintenance of vehicles are provided such 
as oiling, greasing, cleaning, servicing, etc. The li^t and heavy 
repairs of the buses are carried out at the Divisional Workshop which 
is situated at Dhulia. Besides, after operating 12,000 miles the 
vehicle is sent to the Divisional Workshop for check up and 
preventive maintenance. Moreover, workshops are also maintained 
at each of the depots in the district. The following table shows the 
number of the depots and the number of vehicles attached to each 
depot. Regular daily and weekly servicing, weekly and 4,000 miles 
docking for maintenance are carried out in these depots 


Name of Depot 


No. of Vehicles. 

1. Dhulia 


42 

2. Sakri 


14 

3. l^andurbar 

• « 

19 

4. Shahada 

« « 

28 

5. Shirpur 


21 
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For the convenience of travelling public, a number of facilities 
are provided. Bus stations have been constructed at Dhulia, Sakri, 
Navapur, Nardhana, Shahada, Shirpur, Nandurbar, Dondaicha, 
Sindkheda and Nizampur, Pick-up stands have been constructed 
at Ranala, Vikhran, Dusane, Malpur, Indore, Korit, Ner, Akalpada, 
Prakashe, Shanimandal, and Chhadwel. Besides these, refresh¬ 
ment rooms have been provided at 8 places, tea stalls at sev'en 
places and book stalls at three places in the district. 

The Corporation also provides welfare facilities to its employees. 
There is a lalraur Welfare Centre at Dhulia with indoor games and 
lecreational facilities. Welfare facilities for workers’ families are 
also provided at this centre, such as sewing classes, cooking classes, 
montessori classes, etc., under the charge of a Lady Welfare Instruc¬ 
tor. In addition to this, medical dispensaries for the workers and 
their families are provided at Dhulia, Shirpur and Shahada. 

The schedule of fares charged by the State Transport is based on 
the stage system, 20 paise being the fare for a stage of four miles, 
and 10 paise for a sub-stage of two miles in the case of villages 
closely situated. The schedule of fares is uniform throughout the 
State and is not related to its earnings in any particnilar division. 

The goods transport in the district is carried on by two agencies 
ti;;., public carriers and private carriers, the number of vehicles 
attached to each agency being 533 and 13 respectively. 

Almost all kinds of general merchandi.se is carried on by these 
agencies, the nature of which canriot be specifically described. 

A.s regards freight charges, the following rates are fixed— 

(1) One rupee per lorry mile or eight annas per ton mile plus 
additional surcharge of 3.3] per cent, on the basic freight rate i.e. 
the freight rate including surcharge will be Rs. 1-5-4 per lorry mile 
or Rs. 0-10-8 per ton mile. 

(2) In the case of short trips within a radius not exceed¬ 
ing five miles the rat*; is as in item No. 1 above or fort)- Rupees 
per vehicle per day, no surcharge being permissible. 

There is no union of Transport Owners. Also there are no stage 
carriage operators in the district. 

An acemmt of ferries taken from the old Khandesh Gazetteer is 
given below. 

“ The only public ferry in the district is across the GimaatMehun- 
bara.* After the loss of the flying bridge in 1872, a douUe ferry boat 
twenty feet by fifteen, drawing about three feet and able to hold fifty 
passengers was, in 1874, built out of bcal funds at a cost of £300 
(Rs. 3,000). 

“ Besides this public ferry, forty-eight private boats ply at different 
places on the Tapti, some working throughout the year where the river 
*iaIgaon district. 
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is never fordable and some during the rainly season only. The 

depth of water in these, places varies from five to thirty feet. Of the 

forty-eight Tapti boats, one is in Amalner, seven are in Bhusaval, four 
in Chopda, two ip Erandol, one in Nandurbar, two in Nasirabad, nine 
in Savda, seven in Shahada, nine in Shiipur, three in Taloda, and one 
in VirdeL The boats are generally built of teak at Prakasha, Sarang- 
kheda and other Khandesh villages, and sometimes brought from 
Burhanpur or Bombay. They vary in size, from eighteen feet long 
by eight broad and three deep, to forty-seven feet long by 

eleven broad and three deep. They can carry from fifteen to 100 

passengers and some of them from four to fifty animals. Their char¬ 
ges are, for a passenger, from |d. to 3d. (J-i anna), for ani¬ 
mals from I d. to 3d. (3-2 annas), and for carts from 3d. to 6d. (2-4 
annas). The whole yearly number of passengers varies from 100 to 
7,000 and of animals from 300 to 1,600. The boats cost from 1.3 to 
£.330 (Rs. 150-Rs. 3,300), and last for nearly twenty ye-ars. The crew, 
who are also the owners of the boats, are generally Kolis and Bhoi.s, 
and some are Bhils, Mhars, Rajputs, and Pardeshis. When not employ¬ 
ed on the boats they work in the fields or do some other unskilled 
labour. T^ey row the boats with paddles, generally, in times of flood, 
starting a mile or two higher up the stream than the place they make 
for. Other rivers are crossed either by swimming with gourds tied 
Imder the chest, or on a gourd-buoyed cot launched some distance up 
the stream and guided acTOss by two or three Bhois or Kolis 
swimming on either side. The usual charge is from 3/8 d to 3/4 d. 
(i-i anna) 

Indian economy is predominantly rural in cnaracter. I lie facilities 
of transport in the rural areas are meagre though considirable 
improvement could be evinced during recent years. Most of the 
available roads are unmetalled. During Tnonsooir»tbey become un¬ 
usable for any traffic. 

During the last few years considerable prpl^ss has been achiev'cd 
in regard to the development of roads ib the rural areas. M:my 
new roads have been constructed arAl the work on a number of 
others is in progres.s. 

As compared to other districts, the condition of rural transport is 
much better in Dhulia disirict. The existenct* of National highw ays. 
State hi^ways fluid a number of Major D’strict Roads has 
facilitated rural ,>Jjwnsport and brought the distant villages on tlie 
right lines of communication. A large numlicr of approach roads 
vwe recently constructed and the surface of many roads was 
improved'making them usable for vehicular traffic. 

On most of the motorable roads the State Transport authorities 
are running buses since the nationalisation of the transport under¬ 
taking. Most of the villages in the district have been brought 
within the orbit of road transport 

The railway routes viz., Chalisgaon-Dhulia and Bhusaval-Surat 
which run through this district also cater to the transport needs 
of the rural area. 
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The approach roads to and from railway stations on these lines 
have been developed thereby connecting distant villages with the 
respective railway stations. 

There are not many places of tourist interest in Dhulia district. 
However, Dhulia, is fast developing as a cultural and educational 
centre. 

Being situated on the National Highway (Bombay-Agra Road), 
many tourists and motorists break their journey on their way and 
halt at Dhulia. Besides, the development of trade and commerce 
has increased the number of people vi.siting the district during the 
recent past. 

The Government of Maharashtra has developed the panoramic 
Toranmal into a beautiful holiday resort. This place is situated 
in Akrani taluka in Satpuda mountain and is .^,400 feet above 
sea-level. It is eighty miles away from DhuLa, while the nearest 
railway station of Dondaicha is 50 miles away from it. 

In 1958, when the holiday camp was established, there were only 
6 suites. At present, there are as many as J2 Blocks which om 
accommodate 90 persons. The blodcs are well furnished and provide 
all the necessary amenities. A nominal rent of Rs. 2 is charged 
per block. Facilities for advance booking are also provided. 

For tourists there are as many as 35 travellers bungalows 
constnicted at suitable places in the district. 

Besides, there arc 25 inspection bungalows at the following 
places 

(1) Dhulia, (2) Sule, (3)Palasner, (4) Ner, (5) Sakri, (6) Malan- 

gaon, (7) Vi.sarv'adi, (8) Navapur, (9) Vinchur, (10) Chimthane, 

(11) Dondaicha, (12) Ranala, (13) Nandurbar, (14) Talc la, 

(15) Shahada, (16) Hisala, -(17) Khed, (18) Pimpalner, 

(19) Chhadvel, (20) Khed (Taluka-Dhulia), (21) Arvj, 

(22) Shclbari, (23) Nardhana, (24) Shirpur, and (25) Sindkheda. 

There are also three district bungalows and a rest house at Dhulia. 

Besides, there are forest bungalows imder the jurisdiction of the 
Dhulia Forest Division. They are located at Rohini, I^aling, Boradi, 
Malangaon, Dhadgaon, Ukhali and Toranmal. 

There were rest houses at the following places in the old district 
of Khandesh. 

“ Besides, twelve travellers bungalows at Arvi, Bodvad, Chalisgaon, 
Chikalval, Dhulia, Jalgaon, Khed, Nardana, Pachora, Palasner, Shirpur, 
Songir, and Vinchur; nine district officers Bungalows at Betavad, 
Bhusaval, Dharangaon, Dhulia, Jalgaon, Nandurbar, Nardana, 
Rangaon, ai»d Saundane; and seven public works inspectors 
bungalows at Chimthana, Dondaicha, Khed, Kiindaibari, Mehunbara, 
Sakri and Vinchur, there are ninety-five rest-houses, dharmashulas. 
Of these one is in the Anialner sub-division, seven are in Bhusaval, 
four in Chalisgaon, two in Chopda, ten in Dhulia, foin in Erandol, 
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six in Jamner, nine in Nandurbar, four in Nasirabad, nine in Pachora, 
five in Pimpalner, eleven in Savda< eight in Shahada, five in Shirpur, 
two in Taloda, and seven in Virdel. Of the twelve travellers 
bungalows two are in the Bhusaval sub-division, five in Dhuliu, Mo 
in Shirpur, and one each in ChalLsgaon, Pachora, and VirdeL* 

This is the account of post and telegraph offices given in the old 
Khandesh Gazetteer. 

“The district of Khandesh, forming part of the Khandesh po.stal 
division, contains fifty-three post offices. Of these that at Dhulia, 
the chief disbursing office, is in charge of a postmaster drawing 
a yearly salary ri.sing from £ 120 to £ 168 (Rs. 1,200—Rs. 1,680) ; four 
liead offices at Bhu»ival, Jalgaon, Pachora, and Sindkheda, are ia 
charge of deputy postmasters drawing from £ 48 to £ 80 (Rs. 480— 
Rs. 600) a year; twenty sub-offices at Amalner, Bhadgaon, Bodvad, 
Chidisgaon, Chopda, Dharangaon, Edlabad, Erandol, Jamner, Maheji, 
Nandurbar, Nasirabad, Parola, Pimpalner, Savda, Shahada, Shirpur, 
Songir, Varangaon, and Yaval, are in charge of sub-deputy post¬ 
masters drawing from £ 18 to £ 48 (Rs. 180-Rs. 480) a year; 
eleven branch offices at Betavad, Faizpur, Mhasavad, Ner, Ne.i, 
Nimbora, Nizampur, Patonda, Ranala, Raver, and Taloda, are in 
charge of branch pastmasters drawing from £ 12 to £ 14 8 s. 
(Rs. 120-Rs. 144) a year; and seventeen branch offices at Adavad, 
-Asoda, Bahadurpur, Dondaicha,, Kajgaon, Kanalda, Nagardevb, 
Nandra, Paldhi, Pimprala, Prakasha, Shendumi, Sirud, Sukri, Thaln^r, 
Utran, and Virdel, are in charge of village sch(X)lmasters, drawing 
besides their schoolma,sters salaries, from £ 3 125. to £9 125. 
(Rs. .36—Rs. 96) a year from the po.stal department. The post office 
at Pimpalner is, from October to Februaiy, removed to Malpur, then 
the inamlatdar's head-quarters. The Maheji past office is open from 
December to February while the fair lasts. The branch office at 
Kannad in the Nizam’s dominions, twenty miles south-east of Chalis- 
gaon, is managed as part of the Khandesh postal division. 

"The.se offices are Supervised by an inspector with a yearly sdlary 
of £ 240 (Rs. 2,400), helped by a sub-inspector with a yearly salary 
of £ 90 (Rs. 900). At some of the chief stations papers and 
letters are delivered by thirty-two postmen with yearly salaries 
varying from .£9 12s. to £12 (Rs. 96—Rs. 120). In .some places 
postal runners do the work receiving, in addition to their salaries, 
from £1 4.S. to £2 8s. (Rs. 12—Rs. 24) a year. Village postmen 
ninety in number, receive from £8 8s. to £12 (Rs. 84—120) 
a year. A pony-cart post, managed by contractors, runs daily both 
ways from Dhulia and Chalisgaon. The mails, carried along the 
north-east section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, are sorted 
by travelling po.st office sorters who have the use of a separate 
carriage. The parcel sorting-office at the Bhusaval nulway station, 
in charge of an officer drawing £120 (Rs. 1,200) a year, is 
supervised by the superintendent of travelling post offices, Bombay 
Division. 
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Besides the railway telegraph ofiBoes at the different railway 
stations, there are at present (1880) two Government Telegraph 
oflBces, one at Bhusaval vxd the other at Dhulia. The total number of 
messages in 1879-80 was 2,036 at Bhusaval, 148 of them Govern¬ 
ment and 1888 private and 944 at Dhulia, 410 of them Government 
and 534 private. The corresponding figures for 1870-71 and 
1875-76 were ^8 and 734 for Bhusawal and 498 and 458 for Dhulia.” 

The Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department maintains a postal 
di\d.sion at Dhulia. Besides the headquarters at Dhulia, which is 
also the chief receiving and distributing head office, there are 
a numl)er of sub-ofiBces, combined offices and branch offices.' 

The following table gives the statistics of post and telegraph 
services in' the district 


TABLE No. 5 


Statistics op Postal, Tfl.echaph and Telephone factlities in 
Dhulia District during 1961^ 1965-66, 1970-71 ani> 1971-72 


Year 

No. of 
Post 
Offices 

No. of 
Telegraph 
Offices 

No. of 
letter 
boxes 

No. of 
postmen 

No. of 
Telephones 

; No. of 
Radio 
licences 
issued 
and 

renewed 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1961-62 

178 

17 

291 

94 

538 

5,157 

19$5-66 

238 

23 

415 

105 

1,166 

12,955 

1970-71 

269 

24 

554 

78 

1,601 

23,412 

1971-72 

285 

21 * 

679 

84 

1.647 

32921 


There are six telephone exchanges in the district, viz., at Dhulia, 


Dondaicha, Nawapur, Nandurliar, Shahada and Shirpur. 

The number of working connections from the rarious exchanges 


are given lielow 



Exchange 

Working 

connections 

1. 

DbuHa 

672 

2. 

Dondaicha 

91 

3. 

Nawapar 

45 

4. 

Nanduibar 

187 

5. 

Shahada .. 

52 

6. 

Shirpur 

90 



1,137 


‘The Directory of Villages ami Towns gives the Postal facilities in the 
villages in the district. 

•Figure of telegraf* offices has been reduced, as 3 telegraph offices have 
been converted into non-combined offices. 
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Thus there are 1,137 telephone connections in the district. 

Under the Rural Broadca-sHng Contributory Scheme of the 
Government of Maharashtra, the Directorate of Publicity provides 
radio sets in the district to institutions like grampanchayats, public 
libraries, municipalities etc. Besides installation of the sets, the 
Directorate provides for their maintenance and servicing. Dry 
batteries are also supplied for the battery sets. 

The Coirmiunity radio sets are provided specially for the benefit 
of the common man. It is also prescribed that the radio set should 
be used to tune programmes relayed from the All India Radio and 
specially the programmes for villagers and workers. 

The following table gives the talukawise number of villages 
where radio-sets were installed upto 31st March 1972 under the 
Rural Broadc'asting Contributory Scheme, as also the rural popula¬ 
tion benefited by it. 


TABLE No. 6 


Rural Broadcasting statistics in Dhulia Disnacr 
AS ON 31st March 1972 



Number of 

Rural population 

No. of Radio 

Taluka 

villages 

benefited 

farm forums 

1 

2 

3 

4 

District Total 

892 

9,56.729 

8 

•Akrani 

68 

23,570 


Akkalkuwa 

84 

41,511 


Taloda 

32 

22.944 


Shahada 

69 

73,644 


Nandurbar 

77 

84,027 

2 

Shirpur 

96 

1,00,925 


Sindkheda 

I2I 

1,52,319 


Nawapui 

72 

85,915 


Sakri 

138 

1,74,799 


Dhulia 

1.35 

1,97,075 

6 


.S'ottfc*’.—Divisional Engineer, Rural Broadcasting Bombay. 










CHAPTER 8- MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 

This chapter is devoted to a description of the miscellaneous 
oocin>ATiONS which provide employment to a considerable number 
of persons. These occupations do not come under the purview of 
Factories Act. However, they have an important place In the 
economic life of the district as they provide a means of livelihood 
not only to a considerable number of people, but also to those who 
produce essential goods of daily consumption. Some others rendi r 
iLseful service to the people in a variety of ways. These occupations 
are a sort, of blending of trade and industry. In this chapter an 
attempt is made to give a broad account of the more important of 
these occupations and the peculiar conditions and problems affecting 
the persons engaged in them. The narrative is based on findings of 
a sample survey conducted in the year 1964 at urban centres such as 
Dhulia, Nandurbar, Nawapur, Shirpur, Shahada and Taloda. 
These occupations include hotels and restaurants, lodging and 
boarding houses, tailoring, hair-ciitting saloons, sweetmeat making, 
goldsmithy, pan-bidi shops, laundering, flour mills, cycle repairing, 
watch and radio repairing, teaching, medical and religious professions 
etc. 

Besides, there are many other occupations such as cap-making, 
rope-making, cinema-houses, vegetable and flower selling etc. 'fheir 
impact on the economy of the district is too insignificant and hence 
they are not described here in any detail. 

Hotels and restaurants are quite common in towns and big 
villages. The urbanization of population following the growth of 
industries, is responsible to a great extent for the rise of hotels and 
re.staurants. A number of industries sprang up in and around towns 
with the result that people from distant areas flocked in at such 
places, leaving their families at their native places. To provide meals, 
eatables, beverages to these people, hotels and restaurants came into 
existence. 

Another factor that is responsible for the growth of hotels is the 
rapid change in the fashions, tastes and likings of the people. 

The 1951 Census enumerated 1,567 persons engaged in this 
occupation while the 1961 Census recorded their number at 76S. This 
number includes only waiters and related workers. 
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In recent years, hotels have made deep inroads in distant 
villages. They are not hotels in the strict sense of the term but ;vre 
in the nature of small tea-shops managed by proprietors with limited 
means. They are usually situated near the bus-stops, and are 
generally housed in huts. Benches and chairs, generally obsolete, are 
placed for the convenience of the customers. Tliey are equipped 
wtth a few pots, a kettle or two, a stove and trays to keep dry 
eatables, such as, chivda, hhaji, etc. 

They provide milk, tea, coffee, etc. Very few of them also 
provide dr\-dishes such as shev, chivda and bhaji. The business 
and the area of service is limited. They earn an income, ranging 
between Ks. 125 and Ks. 200 per month. 

Hotels in cities and towns in the district, present an altogether 
different picture than the small tea-shops in villages described above. 
They are bigger, well-equipped with good items of furniture, in 
many cases covered with sunniica sheets, electric fans, etc. They 
have a good number of utensils, generally of stainless steel, lliey 
have radio sets, show-cases, and they provide various sweet-meats, 
l>everages and .snacks. However, excepting a few cases, the hotels 
in Dhulia district do not present so good an appearance and are 
not so well-equipped as tho.se in cities like Bombay, Poona or 
Nagpur. 

The material required includes such items as tea, coffee, sugar, 
milk, ovaltine, gram-flour, oil, salt, vegetables, spices, vanaspati oil, 
etc. The amount spent on tliem differs widely in case of different 
hotels depending more or lc.ss on the size of the hotel and its turn¬ 
over. The latter in turn depends on the quahty of the items served 
and the location The value of these items ranges between Rs. .300 
and Rs. 800 per month. Most of these establishments are housed in 
rented premises in cities and towns, the rent varying between 
Rs, 20 and Rs. 80 per month. Taking all these items of expenditure, 
the income of the establishment varies somewhere between Rs. 150 
and Rs. 600 per month. 

Tables, chairs, cupboards, show-cases, cups, and saucers, big 
utensils, frying pans and strainers comprise the main tools and 
equipment. The expenditure on these items is of a fixed nature. 
Tliis expenditure tcxi, depends, to a great extent, on the size of the 
establishment and varies, generally, between Rs. 500 and’ Rs. 2,500. 

The establishments employ hired labourers to inah different specific 
jobs. Cooks and waiters come under these categories. For doing 
odd jobs such as cleaning tables and the floor, serving water to the 
customers, etc., boys above 15 years are employed. Cooks and 
waiters are paid monthly wages ranging between Rs- 60 and Rs. 90 
with .snacks twice a day. Others are paid daily wages from Re. 1 
to Rs. 1-50 with snacks twice a day. 

Tlie ri-se of lodging and boiu-ding houses can be attributed to th«^ 
increasing trade and commercial activities in the towns and market 
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places of the district. FoUowing the development of transport and 
communications, people from all over the district as also from 
outside frequently visit the towns and stay in lodges. 

In Dhulia district, there are very few lodging and boarding houses. 
Most of them are located in Dhtilia town, the district headquarters, 
and an entrepot centre of trade. Most of the houses cater either 
for lodging or boarding services and very rarely for both. These 
services are available in some of the hotels also. Some boarding 
houses provide only vegetarian meals, whereas a few provide both 
the vegetarian and the non-vegetarian meals. 

The lodging and boarding houses in the district are not so decent 
and clean as their coimter-parts in big cities like Bombay, Poona 
or Nafipur. The furniture that they have is of a mediocre type, the 
meals they serve are of medium standard, imd the lodging facilities 
they provide are not up to the mark. 

The accessories consist of foodgrains, pulses of all kinds, spices, 
gram-flour, milk, tea, sugar, coffee, etc. The expenditure on these 
items ranges from Rs. 500 to Rs. 800 per month, depending on the 
size, turnover and location of the establishment. 

Tables, chairs, benches, show-ca.ses, cup-boards, big utensils, pans, 
mugs, bowls, dishes, glasses, drums, mattresses, pillows, chaddars, etc., 
comprise their erpiipment. The expenditure on them is of a fixed 
nature and varies between Rs. 500 and Rs. 1,500. 

Consequent upon the general scarcity of foodgrains and rising 
cost of equipment, the business, to some extent, has been affected. 
Though the turnover has declined, their income is not affected as 
there has been a simultaneous rise in the charges for the services 
they render. The monthly income of a lodging house is found to be 
ranging between Rs. 250 and Rs. 600, and that of a boarding house 
between Rs. 300 ;md Rs. 500 per month. 

Tailoring was the hereditary occupation of the Shimpi community. 
However, with the passage of time and changes in the socio-economic 
conditions a number of artisans from other communities have taken 
to this occupation. 

With the change in fashions and tastes of the people in wearing 
apparel and their desire to look graceful and well-dress^ tailoring 
as an occupation enjoys a place of distinction in the society. 

The demand for the services of a village tailor is of seasonal 
nature. He is found busy in times of festivals and marriages. During 
the rest of the period his business is slack. His income ranges 
between Rs. 300 and Rs. 600 per year. He is not so well-off as the 
tailors in cities and towns. 

A village tailor is not so skilled as his counterpart in towns and 
cities. Tastes and fashions in apparel are attached more importance 
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in cities and towns than in villages. A tailor in cities has of neces¬ 
sity to equip himself with all modem techniques in stitching if he 
desires to be prospective. He has also to keep his shop decent, well- 
furaished and pleasing in appearance. 

Many a tailor, in villages as well as in towns, keep cloth for sale 
in addition to their business of stitching. In 1951, there were 
3,846 tailors in Dhulia district of whom 274 were females. The 
1961 Census enumerates 3,887 persons engaged in the occupation 
in the district. The number of female workers shows an increase 
from 274 to 518. 

The tools and equipment comprise sewing-machine, pair of 
scissors, wooden flat table for cutting cloth, cupboard, chairs, etc. 
Bigger shops in the district have more than one machine with their 
shops well decorated, mirrors hanging on the walls, etc. A sewing 
machine costs from Rs- 275 to Rs. 500, a piiir of scissors Rs. 25, 
wooden flat table Rs. 20, cupboard from Rs. 100 to Rs. 250 and 
a chair from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30. The expenditure, on these items, how¬ 
ever, varies from shop to shop amounting to between Rs. .500 and 
Rs. 1,200. 

Unlike other occupations, accc*ssories required are less expensive 
and are easily available in local markets. They include thread, 
ntx?dles, buttons, canvas cloth and marking pencils which cost 
a tiiilor a little o\’cr Rs. 25 per month. 

In a small establishment, the tailor himself does all the work 
single-handed. He secures help from his family members to do odd 
jobs as and when required. In medium shops labour is hired to stitch 
clothes, tile cutting work being done either by the owner or by 
a skilled worker. Skilled workers are employed in big establishment.s. 
'I'he wages paid to them lue generally either on piece-rate basis or 
ecjuivalent to half the value of the work done, by them during 
a day. In some of the well-known establishments, a skilled artisan 
gets preferential pay in addition. 

They stitch variety of clothes including pants, shirts, pyjamas, 
blouse, choli, coat, etc. A few of the tailors are specialists in either 
ladies’ or gents’ garments. 

Besides the fixed expenditure on tools and equipment, rent, 
labour charges and expenses on accessories are the other major 
heads of expenditure. It is the expenditure on these heads that 
matters mo.st as it directly affects the income of an establishment. 
In a village or a small town, a tailor often converts part of his 
residence into a shop and this saves for himself the expenditure on 
rent. It is in towns like Dhulia, that the element of rent comes in 
which varies between Rs. 10 and 50 per month depending on. the 
location. Wages too consume a major portion of the total income. 

Despite the aforementioned liabilities a tailor is left with a good 
income. Tlois cim be attributed to the changing tastes and fashions 
of the people. The stitching cliarges of fashionable garments are 
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comparaKvely higher than for ordinary clothes. The income of 
a tailor varies between Rs. 125 and Rs. 350 per month. 

Hair cutting saloons are generally found in towns and big villages. 
Their origin and growth can be attributed to modem ways of life. 
Till recently, an itinerant barber with a satchel containing requisite 
instruments, was to be seen moving about from place to place. He 
used to call on every customers house. However, the change in 
habits, tastes and fashions of the people have together caused the 
establishment of hair-cutting saloons. 

The occupation is followed by the persons belonging to Nlmvi 
community as a hereditary one though others can follow it While 
the total number of persons engaged in the occupation was 1,563 in 
1951, it was 1934 in 1961. 

The tools and equipment consist of a pair of scissors, cropping 
machines, combs and razors. The total cost of equipment ranges 
between Rs. 100 and Rs. 150. Similarly, items like soap, oil, snow, 
powder are also required. The expenditure on them, however, 
depends on the total turnover and is found to be varying between 
Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 per month. 

In villages a barber is found to supplement his earnings by taking 
to agriculture. In cities and towns, as the business is fairly good 
the owner employs artisans on daily or monthly wages. Ihe number 
of such artisans, depending on the sb« of an establishment, varies 
between 3 and 5. The wages of an artisan employed on daily 
wage basis are fifty per cent, of the value of the total work done. 
His daily earnings thus range from Rs. 2’50 to Rs. 4-50. An artisan, 
employed on monthly wages gets Rs. 90 to Rs. 120. 

A shoii owner has to pay rent, wages and incur comparatively 
more expenditure on accessories. Still his net income is generally 
found to be fairly good. Tlie income of a shop in the district is 
found to l)e ranging Iretween Rs. 125 and Rs. 300 per month. 

In olden days washermen known as Parits or Dhobis were engaged 
in the occupation. They used to go to every house, collect the 
clothes from the customers, wash them and deliver them back. In 
return they used to get a customary reward of grain, called “ bahtta ” 
which is prevalent in a few villages today. Laiundries, as they are 
seen today, were not in existence then. However, with the growth 
of urbanisation the services of a Dhobi have been replaced by well- 
managed, upto-date and decent laundry shops. 

The occupation is no longer tlie monopoly of the Dhobis and 
persons of different castes have been taking to it. While the 1951 
CeiLsus enumerates 398 persons engaged in the occupation, the 
number of persons given in 1961 Census is 758, showing an increase 
of 371 persons. 

A laundry requires soap, washing soda, bleaching powder, indigo 
and tinopal for washing purposes. Besides, they need firewood and 
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chiiroQal. Almost all the materials are purchased in the lot.'ul 
markets. The tools and equipment consist of a table,, an iron, 
a wooden cup-board, washing tub, etc. Some of the laimdries use 
accessories of better quality and good furniture. 

An individual Dhobi hardly employs outside labour. He work.s 
with the assistance of his family members, while a laundry has to 
hire the services of artisans who, generally, are skilled in their job. 
While the wages paid to a washerman, are Rs. 7 to Rs. 10 for 
washing hundred clothes, an artisan doing ironing is paid better 
especially if he irons costly garments, such as, silk, terylene, terycotton 
etc. On an average, an artisan earns between Rs. 100 and Rs. 200 
per month. 

The main heads of expenditure are the cost of raw materials, 
payment of wages and rent, and other expenditure incidental to 
the occnipation. The amount of net income, however, differs widely 
from one laundry to another depending upon the size, turnover and 
location of the establishment. It is found to be ranging between 
Rs. 150 and Rs. 400 per month. 

Consecjuent upon the general rise in prices laundries have raised 
their charges. However, the laundry services are in good demand 
as they were before despite the increased rates. 

It is the hereditary occupation of the Sonars, a caste among 
Hindus. The rise and prosperity of the Sonars is attributed to the 
frantic craze for ornaments among practically all sections of the 
commimity- 

The Khandesh District Gazetteer of 1880 has to say the foUowing 
about Sonars: 

“ Sonars, holding the highest place among Khandesh Craftsmen 
and believed to fnive come from upper India or Malwa, are 
found throughout the district. They are of two sub-divisions, Ahir 
Sonars and Vaishya or Jain Sonars. They are clever and hard¬ 
working. Besides making and repairing gold and silver orna¬ 
ments, they set gems and work in precious stones, and the poor 
prepare copper and brass ornaments for sale to the women of 
lower classes. Besides working as jewellers, some are cultivators, 
others masons and a few are labourers. Some deal in grain and 
lend money and a few who have received education are employed 
as Government servants. Those who work as goldsmiths earn 
according to their skill from If d. to 6 d. (X aima to 4 annas) for 
every rupee weight of gold.”. 

As per the 1961 Census, the number of persons engaged in this 
occupation is 1,274, of which 15 are female workers. There are no 
silversmiths as such in the district. Sonars themselves make the 
silver ornaments too. 

There exists another class of people who deal in gold and silver. 
They are known as Sarafs who are loosely identified with goldsmiths. 
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Howevt^r, they do not make gold oimments, but sell and accept 
on mortgage ornaments of precious metals. In olden days, this 
business was done by goldsmiths. 

A Goldsmith requires a variety of materials for moulding and 
preparation of ornaments. They are morchud, mercury, tejab, sorn, 
lac, tuivasagar, tankankhar, etc. The total expenditure on them 
varies from shop to shop. With the exclusion of gold and silver 
it is found to be ranging between Rs. 35 and Rs. 50 per month. 

An anvil, a pair of hammers, pinches, sawani and scissors consti¬ 
tute his tools. Besides, every goldsmith has a safe to keep gold and 
silver, and one or more show cases to display the prepared ornaments. 
The whole set, including a safe and show-cases, costs him between 
Rs. 600 and Rs. 1,000. 

Almost all the units surveyed are of hereditary nature and the 
fpiestion of initial capital investment does not figure. Much of the 
business is effected on cash basis. Borrowing is hardly resorted to. 

As the occupation is hereditary, a goldsmith, generally, inherits 
the skill and craftsmanship from his forefathers. Outside artisans 
are hardly employed- However, during marriage seasons and 
fe.stivals which inevitably result in unusual rush of clientele, he does 
hire the services of other artisans. A hired artisan is paid wages 
on a piece rate basis which depend upon the skill and craftsmanship 
involved in the job entrusted to him. 

The income of a goldsmith is deriveel from the charges he receives 
for the services he renders. The making of new ornaments as also 
the repairing of old ones is undertaken. A goldsmith makes and 
repairs a variety of ornaments, such as, kamarpatta, chinchjxsti, 
bormal, chandrahar, galsar, thmi, goth, tode, etc. The change in 
fashions seems to have made its impact on the design of ornaments. 
New patterns of oniaments such as bakulhar, lapplut, pohehar, zanak- 
zanakar, etc. have become more popular- The charges of making 
them have also gone up. Generally, a goldsmith earns an income 
ranging from Rs. 200 to Rs. 400 per month. 

The Gold Control Rides promulgated under the Defence of India 
Act, whidi came into force on 10th January 1963, affected the busi¬ 
ness adversely. Under these rules, the manufacture of new orna¬ 
ments of gold with a purity of more than 14 carats is prohibited. It 
has not only affected the business of the goldsmiths but also has 
thrown a number of them out of employment. Consequently, gold¬ 
smiths have been taking to new occupations. The government is 
however taking steps to rehabilitate them by providing numerous 
facilities. The recent amendment in the rules makes provision for 
the remaking of existing gold ornaments- 

Pan hidi shops are commordy found in towns as well as in 
villages. They are scattered fairly well over the district. But they 
have a flourishing business near market places and entertainment 
comers. Many a shop are situated by the side of hotels. A rack- 
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CHAPTER 8. like wooden pattern, generally hung on the wall or supported by 

-small pillars, contains all the articles of sale. Though accommodated 

Mlsceilaiwoiis jjj ^ small place, they are attractively decorated by fixing mirrors, 
OecuRatioas. placing a time piece and a radio set, and the pictures of deities and 

P&M Btm Shops, stars. The glittering bowls and shining brass plate are an added 
attraction. 

The accessories consist of betel-leaves, betel-nut, tobacco, lime, 
catechu, cloyes and other spices, bidis, cigarettes, etc. Some of 
them arc purchased from local markets and the rest are brought 
from wholesalers in the district. The monthly expenditure of different 
shops varies between Rs. 200 and Rs. 400. Sonae of the establish¬ 
ments also keep post cards, stamps, envelopes and kites, in addition. 

Tools and equipment include nut crackers, scissors, racks, shelves 
and pots for keeping articles of sale. The entire pet costs 
approximately Rs. 250 to Rs. 400. 

Cigarettes of different brands, bidis, pans of different kinds and 
match boxes are the main articles of sale. The daily turnover 
primarily depends on the location of the shop and speciality of pans 
that it provides. The daily turnover, however, varies between 
Rs. 15 and Rs. 75. 

The main heads of expenditure are the cost of accessories and 
payment of rent. The cost of raw materials accounts for three-fourth 
of the total expenditure. The rest varies between Rs. 10 and Rs. 40 
depending on the size of the shop. The net income of a shop is 
found to be ranging between Rs. 125 and Rs. 300 per month. 

FtouR Mills. The use of electricity in the flour mills replacing the old oil¬ 
engines has accelerated the growth of floor mills in the district and 
also reduced, to a great extent, their operational cost. .Almost in 
all the bigger villages flour mills have been established. There 
were as many as 627* flour mills providing emplojTnent to 1,144 
persons in the district in 1961. 

Tlie machinery required to set up a flour mill is of a varied nature, 
and involves a lot of initial outlay. An electric motor or an oil 
engine, grinders, and small tools for repairs comprise the machinery 
and equipment, the cost of which varies between Rs. 6,000 and 
Rs. 7,000. Wherever povmding is undertaken, buffers and crushers 
are also installed. 

The charges for grinding arc more or less the same all over the 
district. The monthly income of a flour miff is reported to range 
from Rs. 150 to Rs. 250. 

Though some of the flour mills are manned by the owners them- 
selvt^, many hf them are found to employ a skilled worker or two. 

Sweet-Meat Sweet-meat making is one of the important occupations in the 
Making. district. It is a flourishing business at Dhuha, Shahada, Sliirpur and 


This number includes rice mills also. 
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Nandurbar. The sweet-meat shops are generally situated on the 
main road of a town or near the market place. 

It is tlie hereditary occupation of the Halwais who run the shop 
with the assistance of family members. In a very few cases, hired 
labour is found to be employed. At the time of survey, there were 
1,057 persons reported to be engaged in this occupation. 

To set up a sweet-meat shop a small initial capital is required. The 
tools and equipment consist of utensils either of brass or of alumi¬ 
nium necessary to prepare various kinds of sweets. They include pots, 
pans and saucer-pans and tools like tongs and spoons. Generally, 
they last for a period of well over 20 years or so with a few requiring 
replacements. The outlay on tools and equipment, on an average, 
comes to about Rs. 2,000. 

Cost of materials required, rent etc., are the major items of 
expenditure. They account for almost 95 per cent of the total 
expenditure and vary between Rs. 250 and Rs. 600 per montli. 
The net income of a sweet-meat shop ranges from Rs. 150 to 
Rs. 330 per month. 

It is a flourishing business in Dhulia district which is known for 
the production of ghee of good quality. The most valuable cattle 
feeds like jowar kadbi, wheat bran, cotton-seed and groundnut-cake 
are available in abundance. Grazing areas are extensive and have 
spread mostly in the hilly portion. In addition, anjan trees, a very 
nourisliing fodder for buffaloes is abundantly found in the district. 
Tliese. all together, provide very nutritive and succulent feed to the 
animals. The Malvis and Ahmednbadi types of breed of buffaloes, 
which yield more milk, are found in tlie district. 

With the availabihty of ample quantity of milk, a number of 
shops selling milk and its products have come up in EJhulia district. 
They require no tools and equipment except a few p^, a balance 
and weights and other measurements which cost the shop-keeper 
not more than Rs. 100. 

The occupation requires less initial capital investment. Milk 
and its products are in good demand in spite of the high prices. 
As a result, the occupation yields good income to its owners. 

The old Khandesh District Gazetteer published in 1880, has to 
say the following about dairy business in Khandesh. 

“Clarified butter, tup, is made chiefly at Dhuha and Laling- 
Almost all well-to-do husbandmen sell clarified butter, and besides 
by them, a large quantity is prepared by professional herdsmen of 
the Dhangar and Gavli castes. The women do the dairy work 
and sometimes go to sell the butter. Clarified butter is of two 
kinds, one made from buffaloes’, the other from sheep’s milk. The 
butter made from buffaloes’ milk is the best fetching from 6 d. 
to 1 s. (4—8 annas) a pound. It is used by all the well-to-do. Sheep’s 
fetching from 4/i d. to 9 d. (3-6 annas) a pound, is used chiefly by 
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the poorer classes and in mixing. Cow’s butter, which is used for 
medicine, is seldom made. The proslucers generally sell to butter 
dealers, local and Marvad Vaiiis, Bhatias, and Kachhis, who live in 
the larger towns and travel about gathering supplies. They keep 
the butter in large leather jars, dahas, and dispose of most of it at 
their shops in market and other large towns. Butter is clarified by 
boiling it in a brass or irmi pot. When good it keeps fresh and 
fit for use from eight to fifteen days. Almo.st the whole supply is 
used in Khandesh. A little finds its way to Berar and the Nizam’s 
dominions. There has not of late been any marked change in the 
butter trade”. 

At present a considerable quantity of ghee, butter and milk is 
exported from Dhulia district to Bombay. Regular consignments 
of these products arc sent by the agents of the Bombay dealers 
daily. The Khandesh ghee and butter enjoy very good reputation 
in the Bombay market. Since the opening of the Government Milk 
Scheme at Dhulia the milk production and procurement business 
has received good encouragement. Thousands of litres of milk is 
exported from the Government dairy to Nagpur and Bombay daily. 

As in other districts, bicycle shops are very common in Dhulia 
district too. This may lie due to the fact that, bicycle is the cheapest 
and the most convenient conveyance. 

Bicycle shops are found to be situated either near market plact^s 
or in the heart of towns. An average shop is found to own 10 to 
30 bicycles. They keep in store such spare parts and accessories 
as handles, bearings, rims, tubes, tyres, scissors, spanners, wrenches, 
nuts and bolts, screws, etc. In addition the shops also undertake 
repairs to the bic.'ycles and petromaxes. The total investment in 
these shops is generally to the tune of Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 10,000. 

A few shops are managed by the owners themselves. In most of 
the shops, the hired workers, generally specialised in the repair of 
cycles, petromaxes and stoves are employed. They are paid monthly 
wages which range from Rs. 60 to Rs- 100. 

In recent years there has been an increasing demand for radio 
sets and watches. Even in distant and interior villages radio sets 
are to be seen. As a result, a number of shops, dealing in their 
sale and repairs, have come up. However, they are located only 
in big towns like Dhulia, Nandurbar and Dondaicha. 

For the estabhshment of a radio or watch shop, a large initial 
capital investment is required. The investment reported by the 
surveyed shops ranged between Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 15,000. 

Besides the sale of radio sets and watches, they undertake repairs 
to them and sell spare parts. Generally, a skilled worker is employed 
to cany out repairs. He is paid a monthly salary ranging from 
Rs. 150 to Rs. 250. 

The income from sale is limited as compared to the income derived 
from repairing as it calls for a specialised technical knowledge and 
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skill. The income of the shops was found to be varying betweeti 
R.s. 300 and Rs. 600 per month. 

Aerated waters have bt'come popular during the last few years- 
Ck>Id drinks find a good demand during the summer seiison. This 
has contributed towards the growth of aerated waters producing 
factories in many towns in the district such as Dhulia, Shahada, 
Dondaicha and Nandurbar. With the exception of few they are 
small sized and are often managed by the owner with the assistance 
of a few paid workers. 

The demand for aerated waters Ls at its peak during the summer 
vvliile the s-tate of business is generally dull in the rainy season and 
the winter. 
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In such a factory, gas cylinders, soda bottles, glasses, ice boxes, 
furniture, etc., comprise the machinery and the equipment. The cost 
of these items, varies between R.s. 2,000 and Rs. -5,000 depending 
on the turnover of the establishments. 


The raw material required for the manufacture of aerated waters 
and allied items includes lemon essence, sugar, .syrups, fruit juices, 
colour, ice, gas (in cylinders), milk. etc. Colour, gas and essences 
arc brouglit from Bombay and the rest of the material is loeally 
purchased. Tlie monthly e.xpenditure on them ranges from Rs. 50 
to Rs. 75. 

A skilled worker who works in an aerated drinks producing factory 
is paid from Rs. 100 to Rs. 125 per month. The waiters are paid 
bc'twcen Rs- 50 and Rs. 75 per month. 

The factories produce a variety of drinks such as soda, lemon, 
orange, ginger, pineapple and vimto, and ice-creams. In some of the 
e.stablishments, lassi is also prepared. Some shops do the twin busi- 
rkc.ss of manufacturing and selling as well. Others supply the 
products to hotels and restaurants and to cold drink houses at whole¬ 
sale rates. 


'iTie monthly income of an establishment varies Isetween Rs. 125 and 
Rs. 350 per month depending on the turnover. 


The total number of persons employed in the occupation was 71 in 
1951 and 13P in 1961. 


In 1951; the total number of persons employed in Public Adminis- public 
tration in Dhulia district was 6130^ of which 151 were females. As Administration. 
a result of the increased participation of government in development 
activities a number of new departments have been set up in which 
a mimber of persons are being absorbed. Consequently, the 1961 
Census shows a remarkable increase in the number of persons 
employed in the public administration in the district. It gives the 
number at 8940^. 


‘ The number includes persons engaged in the production of other bever¬ 
ages besides those engaged in the manufacture of aerated waters. 

- The number includes the officials of- Central and State Governments, 
^u^jsi-Government bodies, local bodies, village officials, clerks, stenographers, 
typists and police. 
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This category embraces those professionals who have achieved 
a degree or di.stiiiction in their respective fields such as arts, literature 
and science. It includes artists, writers, musicians, architects, engi¬ 
neers, etc. 

In 1951, there were only .37 persons enumerated in this category 
in the district. However, the category was confined only to arts, 
letters and journalism. The 1961 Census records considerable 
increase in the number of persons taking to these professions. The 


follow'ing statement gives the number of 
letters and science in 1961 

persons 

engaged 

in arts, 

Category 


Persons 


Males 

Females 

Total 

Social scientists and workers 

792 

24 

816 

Architects. Engineers and Surveyors .. 

225 


225 

Artists, writers and related workers 

179 

20 

199 

Musicians and related workers 

126 

4 

130 

Photographers 

186 


186 


During the pre-Independence period, the spread of education was 
confined only to a few towns. Though ijuite a good number of 
schools were located at Dhulia, other towns and villages hardly had 
any school. However, there did exist primary schools which were 
few and far between. In 1951, immediately after the independence, 
the total number of jicrsons engaged in the field of education was 
only 3,143 of which 352 were females. 

The introduction of planning, after 1951, for the country’s all¬ 
round development, proved a boon in the field of education. The 
expansion of education was given top priority in the Five-Year Plans. 
Accordingly, a number of schools and colleges were opened almost 
at each and every town of the district. Primary schools were started 
in distant and interior villages. A number of educational facilities 
were made available to the common people. As a result, there had 
been a remarkable increase in the number of persons engaged in 
this profession. TTie Census of 1961 gives the figure at 5,258. 

The following .statement gives a category-wise split-up of per.sons 


tmployed in the educational 

services in the year 

1961:- 


Category (Teachers) 

Males 

Females 

Total 

University 

88 

5 

93 

Secondary 

945 

77 

1.022 

Middle and primary 

3.038 

616 

3,654 

Kinder garten 

180 

25 

205 


The rest were research and related workers. 


The spread of education and the remarkable advance in science 
and technology have together brought about a spirit of questioning 
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the old dogmas about religious beliefs. Many of the customary 
beliefs appear insipid, and many of the rituals are either circum¬ 
vented by short-cuts or dropped altogether. This has brought about 
a decline of the religious profession. However, even now, a good 
number of people are drawn to the profession. The 1951 Census 
enumerates 940 persons engaged in the profession, while the Census 
of 1961 gives the number at 1,120, of whom 707 are non-ordained 
and 165 are females- 

In 1951, the total number of persons engaged in this profession 
including nurses was 549, of whom 111 were females. However, 
as compared to the total populatimi of the district, very few 
persons deemed to have taken up this profession. Besides doctors, 
the number included other persons engaged in the health services. 
Following the implementation of educational expansion programmes 
and various health service schemes, in 1961, there were 133 allo¬ 
pathic, 174 ayurvedic and 128 other doctors in the district. The 
total number of doctors and other health service personnel was 521 
in 1961. Besides, there were 409 nurses. 
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CHAPTER 9 —ECONOMIC TRENDS 


The Preceding Chapters in this Volume Relating to agriculture, 
industries, finance, trade and commerce, transport and miscellaneous 
(K-cupations descrilie the economy of the district in its historical "as 
well as structural aspects. The various sectors of the economic life 
of the district are dcscrilied so as to present a realistic picture. In 
the course of the presentation of facts soirio references are made to 
various developmental projects and plan programmes. However, no 
attempt is made towards evaluation ',of the projects and evimts. 
Deduction of analytical conclusions is also not attempted. 


CHAPTER 9 . 

Economic Trends. 

Introduction. 


The present chapter proposes to analyse the economic trends in 
the district pertaining to the various asjsects of economic life. The 
chapter analyses the trends in agriculture, industries, trade, banking, 
prices, wages, employment, etc., as reflected in the standard of living 
enjoyed by diflPerent levels of income-groups. The chapter is divided 
into two sections. 

A study of economic trends is important because the economic life 
in a developing t'conomy, geared up by the five-year plans, under¬ 
goes momentous changes. An evaluation of these changes serves as 
a guideline for future planning. At the same time it is interesting to 
analyse the results of the active utilisation of the available resources 
best reflected in the standard of living of the people. The standard 
of lii'ing depends upon a number of factors. As the gross national 
product is shared by the entire population of the nation, optimum 
utilisation of the existing factors of production in relation to the total 
population determines the standard of living of the people. It is best 
reflected in the size and pattern of income and expenditure of an 
individual family. 

Section I— Standard of Living 


Standard of living and standard of life are often misunderstood St.^noard op 
to be synonymous. However, that is not so. While standard of living Living. 
denotes the necessaries, comforts and luxuries to the consumption 
of which an individual or a family is accu.stomed to, the term standard 
of life denotes the ideal that an individual or a family would aspire 
for. Thus tire efforts of an individual or a family are directed 
towards the achievement of an ideal. The concept of standard of 
living is dynamic and its connotation changes from time to time. 
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CHAPTER 9. It is a resultant of two forces, namely changes in the outlo<Jc of 

-;- a family or an individual depending on their income and strides 

Economk Trends, science and similar other factors which change 

Standard of complexion of human demand and character of propensity to 

consume. Thus there is every' likelihood of an ideal for the distant 
future becoming an immediate fact in the near future and creating 
new concept for both the standard of life as also for the standard 
of living. 

The concept of standard of living is a relative one. A comparison 
between the prestmt and the pii.st based on an analysis of income, 
expenditure, pric-e level, etc., covering a period of a few years and 
that also for certain selected normal years is essential to judge 
whether the people in the district are better off or worse off to-day 
than what they were in the past. However, such an analysis is 
not possible due to the diflBculties encountered in obtaining the 
detailed statistical data reejuired for the purpose. 

The other way to judge the standard of hc-ing of the people of 
the district is to assess the economic prosperity of the district 
measured in monetary terms. Though such an analysis is pmely of 
a general nature, the rise or fall in the district income as againrt the 
price level reflects the commensurate rise or faU in the standard of 
living in the district, distribution of income being even and the rate 
of employment during the period of study being fairly steady. The 
method that is adopted for calculating the provincial or national in¬ 
come can be adopted to calculate the district income. But here 
again the same diflTiculty of obtaining correct and reliable statistical 
data prevents the use of this method. Statistics required for the 
computation of the district income would be more difficult to obtain 
than that is required to compute the provincial or the national 
income. That naturally restricts the scope of an analysis contemplated 
in this chapter. Thus the study of relative standard of living of the 
people in the district is not possible. Hence in what follows is given 
iui analysis of the income and expenditure patterns of various 
representative families belonging to certain defined income groups. 
Though such a study may not be indicative of the change in the 
material prosperity of the people, it will definitely show the trends 
in the patterns of the standard of living and comparison as between 
the standards enjoyed by various strata of the commuiuty- The 
standard of living is a result of various factors such as the total 
income of a family, the total expenditure liability of a family and the 
prevailing price-structure. The family is taken as a unit for this 
purpose. 

'fhe following description of the patterns of income and expendi¬ 
ture in urban and rural areas of Dhulia district is based on tabulated 
and descriptive information collected through a sample survey in 
the district. No statistical accoracy Ls contemplated for the findings 
of the surx'ey. 
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The method adopted for the survey was as follows. Certain rural 
and urban centres in the district were selected for the survt^y. The 
survey was omducted by adopting -a family as. a unit. 

Taking average annual income of a lanuiy as a oasis oi d<»«sifica- 
tion, the families were grouped as under 

Group I—Families with an annual income of Rs. 3,000 

and over. 

Group II—Families with an annual income ranging between 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 8,000 

Group III—Families with an annual income of Rs. 1,000 and 
below. 
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The survey covered almost illthe aspect of income and expendi¬ 
ture pattern of a family such as the number ot members, number of 
earners, income, expenditure, family possession^, indebtedness, 
literacy conditions, housing conditions, etc. For the sake of com¬ 
putation an adplt* or two minors were treated as equal to one unit. 

Tlie income from all sources of a family was considered, grouping 
it together for analytical purposes. Value and volume of debts as 
also the statistics regarding the savings of a family were collected 
at the time of the survey. 

The monthly and annual expcndibire was considered separately. 
The monthly expenditure included the expenditure incurred on 
grocer)-, rent, lighting, domestic services, entertainment, education, 
etc., while the annual expenditure contained the money spent on 
clothing, ornaments, medical relief, charity, travelling and social 
obligations, etc. 

In Dhulia district the survey was conducted at the urban centres 
of Dhulia, Dondaiche, Nandurbar, Nawapur and SKirpur and at the 
rural centres of Bhadne, Dahivel, Kasare, Khandbara, Malpur, Ner, 
Nyahalod, Prakashe and Shirud. As the conditions in regard to the 
cost of living in urban and rural areas of the district do not differ 
much, the rural and urban areas of the district have been considered 
together for arriving at the conclusions of the survej'. The diffe.rences 
between rural and urban areas, wherever they exist, are shown 
separately. 


Group I consists of families whose annual income is Rs. 3,000 and H'Sber Income 
above. A total of 51 families were surveyed from this group. The 
average family in this group consisted of 5 units, 4 adults and 
2 minors. On an average each family had 2 earners. Of the families 
in this- group 15 in rural areas ;u)d 12 in iirl>an areas owned houses 
valued at Rs. 2,98,600 giving an average value of a house owned at 
Rs. 10,875. Besides, 21 families owned landed property with an 
aggregate value of Rs. 5,00,000 giving an average of Rs. 23,000. Only 
16 families had property other than bouse and landed property and 
that was valued in aggregate at Rs. 86,400 with an average of 
Rs. 5,400. 

’ A person over 22 years of age is treated as adult for the purposes <'f cereal 
consumption. 
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Of the families in this group 20 were getting an aggregate income 
of Rs. 2,52,000 from land, the average income hciflg Rs. 12,600. Six 
families were getting an aggregate earning of Rs. 6,000 with an 
avecftge of Rs. 1,000 from their houses. Forty families were getting 
occupational income of Rs. 1,76,800 giving an average of Rs. 4.420. 
The average income of a family in this group from all sources was 
Rs. 9,000 exeq^ting a few families whose annual income was over 
Rs. 12,000. 

Many of the families in this grotip had cash savings besides 
insurance policies and other form.s of paper savings. Two of the 
families reported ca.sh savings to the extent of Rs. 34,000 each. Only 
18 families were found to be in debts giving an average of Rs. 1,600 
only. Most of them were found to have contracted debts for produc¬ 
tive purposes. 

The following statement shows the minimum and maximum monthly 
expenditure incurred by a family on different items of consumption 
in rural and urban areas of the district. 


Expenditure Items 

Rural 

Minimum Maximum 

Urban 

Minimum Maximum 

Cereals and Pulses 

15 

120 

30 

500 

Oil, Ghee, etc. .. 

5 

30 

5 

too 

Vegetables, eggs, etc. 

5 

70 

10 

100 

IJghting 

2 

20 

5 

25 

Domestic Services 

5 

125 

5 

60 

Entertainment .. 

1 

30 

5 

50 

Kducatiet! 

I 

50 

10 

300 

Milk 

5 

90 

10 

40 

Rent 

7 

30 

25 

65 


Besides tliis a family spent sonu- amount every year on clothing, 
religious matters, medical relief, social obligations aud travelling and 
other miscellaneous items. Tlie statement below gives the minimiun 
and maximum yearly expenditure incurred by a family in rural and 
urban areas of the district. 


Expenditure Items 


Rural Urban 

Vlinim'im Maximum Minimum Maximum 


Ckuhing 

200 

2,000 

200 

1,000 

Religious 

s 

1,200 

25 

1,000 

Medical 

40 

800 

50 

2.000 

Social obligate ns 

5 

500 

20 

1,000 

Travetlinp and Miscellaneous. 

10 

1.000 

75 

1,500 


Average monthly expenditure of a family in this group came to 
about Rs. 400. Of this tm amount of Rs. 70 was spent on the 
purchase of cereals and pulses. Many families, from this group, in 
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the rural area, were consuming what they themselves produced and 
purchased in the market only allied essential commodities. Oil, ghee, 
etc., accounted for Rs. 23 while an equal amount was spent on 
vegetables, eggs, mutton etc. The family on an average spent Rs. 10 
on lighting. They were incurring an expenditure of about Rs. 40 
towards domestic services. Besides the cash payment, a few of the 
families provided fadhties such las food, clothing, etc., to their 
domestic servants. Though the average expenditure on education 
was placed at Rs. 30, it was high in the urban areas and it was almost 
five times the expenditure on this item in the rural areas. Tlie 
average sum of money spent on entertainment was Rs. 14. Tlie 
average expenditure on milk in urban areas was almost double the 
expenditure on this item in rural areas. It was Rs. 46 in urban 
areas as against Rs. 22 in rural areas. A family had to spend much 
more by way of rent in urban areas as compared to rural areas. In 
rural areas the average expenditure of families in this group was 
about Rs. 15 while the same in urban areas was about Rs. 50 per 
month. 

About 13 families out of 29 in rural areas and about 12 families 
out of 22 in urban areas lived in their owned premises. The District 
Census Hand-book of Dhulia district for 1961 has the following to 
say about houses in the district 

‘ Classified by “ owned ” and “ rented ” 78 per cent of the dwell¬ 
ings in the district are owned and 22 per cent are rented. The 
proportion of owned is higher (86 per cent) in the rural areas 
but lower (38 per cent) in the urban areas. Even this low pro¬ 
portion of 38 per cent for the urban areas in the district is some¬ 
what higher than the average of 30 per cent for urban areas of 
Maharashtra.’ 
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Out of the various materials used for walls, mud appears to be 
predominant in the district with a proportion of 47 per cent of 
occupied houses. Mud walls are more common in rural areas as 
53 per cent of the occupied dwellings are having such type of walls 
compared to 18 per cent in urban areas. Its proportions in the 
talukas of Taloda and Nawapur are a little lower and least in Akrani 
mahal. The difference is however made up by grass, leaves, reeds 
or bambooes in these talukas. Burnt bricks are not used as much 
in rural areas as in urban areas. 'Their proportion is only 7 • 7 
per cent in the rural areas as against 64-6 per cent in urban areas. 
Unbumt bricks appear to be used comparatively more in the rural 
areas with a proportion of 5-5 per cent dwellings against 2-8 per cent 
dwellings in urban areas. 

Out of the materials of roof tiles are predominant in the district 
with a proportion of 28'5 per cent of occupied dwellings. Tiled 
roofs are, however, a little less common in urban areas. Their pro¬ 
portion in urban areas is 22-7 per cent against 29-7 per cent in 
rural areas. In the rural areas tiled roofs have higher proportions 
specially in northern and western talukas, tM 2 ., Akkalkuva, Taloda, 
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Nandurbar and Nawapur and Akrani mabal. Towards the east they 
are graduaHy replaced by concrete or stone slabs. Flat roofs of 
earth on wooden beams and rafters are more common in Shahada 
and Sakri talukas. The distribution corresponds exactly to the pattern 
of annual rainfall in the district. 

Corrugated iron or zinc sheets appear to be predominant in urban 
areas with 35-3 per cent. They are mostly noticed in the urban 
areas of Dhulia taluka. iTiey are, however, less common in rural 
areas and make only 3 per cent. The proportions of roofs of tiles 
and grass leaves etc., in the rural areas, are almost equal. 

Classified by number of rooms occupied, 72-1 per cent of house¬ 
holds are occupying onc-room dwellings and 20-9 per cent are occupy¬ 
ing two-room dwellings. Households occupying more rooms are more 
in urban areas than in rural areas. 

The families in this group spent about Rs. 500 per year on clothing. 
Their religious expenditure per annum was about Rs. 250. The 
people were generally health-conscious and they spent yearly about 
Rs. 225 towards the same. They spent about Rs. 200 towards meeting 
the social obligations every year. Their annual expenditure on 
travelling and miscellaneous items was about Rs. 150. In case of 
few families it was as high as Rs. 1,500. 

Many of the families in this group possessed gold in the form of 
ornaments. Besides gold, a few families had ornaments wedded in 
precious stones and pearls. These families also had a radio, a fan 
and in a few cases a motor cycle or a motor car. The utensils that 
they used were of stainlass steel, brass and copper. Use of ^ne 
crockery was not uncommon. The percentage of literacy was very 
high in this group. However, it was noticed that higher education 
was a marked feature of the urban areas than the rural ones. 

The families with an income of between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 3,000 
were included in this group. The average family was composed of 
four adults and two children making five units. There were about 
one to two earners per family. Out of 62 families surveyed from this 
group from the rural areas 35 were living in owned premises while 
in urban areas 14 out of 34 were living in owned houses. Only 6 
from the urban areas had landed property worth Rs. 1,32,500 in 
aggregate. From the rural areas 27 families owned landed property 
worth Rs. three lakhs. Very few families owned property in other 
forms than houses and landed property. Only 37 families in the 
group disclosed their cash savings which amounted to Rs. 77,916 in 
aggregate giving an average of about Rs. 2,100. Besides, many 
families had savings in the form of provident fund, insurance, etc. 
Out of 96 families about 49 families had contracted debts to the 
extent of Rs. 60,120 in aggregate giving an average of Rs. 1,200 per 
family. Besides, many families purchased the necessities on credit 
facilities provided to them by their respective grocers. The loans 
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were generally obtained on personal credit, many a times from 
friends without any interest. Those who had contracted loans from 
the co-operative bank were paying an interest of around 7 per cent 
per annum. The average annual income of a family in this group 
was Rs. 2,800. 

The following statement gives the maximum and minimum monthly 
expenditure incurred by a family in rural and urban areas of the 
district 
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Rural 

Expenditure Items - --- 

Maximum Minimum 

Urban 

Maximum Mi.iimum 

Cereab and pulses 

150 

25 

175 

20 

Oil, ghee, etc. .. 

50 

5 

30 

10 

Vegetables, mutton, eggs, etc 

35 

5 

30 

3 

Lighting 

15 

2 

15 

2 

Domestic services 

45 

2 

30 

2 

Education 

40 

2 

50 

2 

Entertainment .. 

15 

2 

20 

2 

Milk 

30 

5 

50 

7 

Rent 

30 

5 

35 

S 

Re.sides this a family spent 

some 

amount on 

clotliing. 

religious 


matters, medical attention, social obligations and traveUing and mis¬ 
cellaneous expenditure which is accounted on yearly basis. Tlie 
maximum and minimum expenditure incurred on these items by 
families in rural and urban areas of the district is given below 


Rural Urban 


Expenditure Items 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Clothing 

900 

100 

1,000 

80 

Religious 

100 

5 

300 

13 

Social obligations 

300 

5 

200 

10 

Medical 

1,000 

15 

200 

15 

Travelling and miscellaneous. 

500 

10 

200 

10 


TTie average expenditure incurred by a family over the purchase 
of cereals and pulses was Rs. 60 per mondi. They generally spent 
on an average Rs. 16 on oil and ghee. For many, clarified butter 
(ghee) was a home product. They spent about 13 per month 
on vegetables, eggs, mutton, etc. In many cases it was supplemented 
by home produce. The eaqpenditure on lighting per month came 
to Rs. 6 on an average. In urban areas 24 out of 34 families employed 
domestic servants and paid them Rs. 524 in aggregate giving an 
average of about Rs. 16 per month per family. In rural areas 54 out 
of 62 families were found employing domestic servants and paid 
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them about R.s. 1,130 in aggregate giving an average of Rs. 20 per 
indnth. In rural areas the servants were employed on full-time basis 
while in the urban areas, in many cases, they were employed for 
doing specific jobs like cleansing utensils, washing clothes, etc. 
About 22 families from urban areas {75 per cent of the families 
surveyed) spent Rs. 557 on education of their children while in rural 
areas 41 families (68 per cent of the families surveyed) spent about 
Hs. 250 on education. Kntertainment expenditure of 27 families in 
the urban areas was about Rs. 270, as against Rs. 250 by 37 families 
in rural areas. The average expenditure on the consumption of 
milk in the rural areas was Rs. 14 while the expenditure over the 
same item in the urban areas was Rs. 19. In rural areas 31 out 
of 62, i.e., 56 per cent of the families surveyed were living in rented 
premises and were found to be paying an average rent of Rs. 12 per 
month. In urban areas, the average expenditure incurred on lent was 
Rs. 22. It was found that 50 per cent or 17 of the 34 families 
surveyed were living in rented premises. 


The average annual expenditure incurred on clothing by the families 
in this group was Rs. 400 in both rural areas as also in urban areas 
ol the district. Generally people were religious-minded. About 83 
per cent of the families in this group both from rural as well as 
urban areas spent on an average Rs. 40 per annum towards the same. 
Of the 62 families suiA’eyed from this group, as many as 84 per cent 
of the families numbering 52, .spent about Rs. 7,000 in aggregate on 
medical expenses giving an average of Rs. 135 per family. In urban 
areas 30 out of 34 families surveyed, i.e., 88 per cent, incurred medical 
expenses of Rs. 3,300 in a year, in aggregate, giving an average of 
Rs. 110 per family. 

The average expenditure of a family in meeting social obligations 
was Rs. 74 per year. About 66 per cent of the families in this group 
spent on an average Rs. 69 per year on travelling and miscellaneous 
items. 

The family possessions of the families in this group consisted of 
a few tolas of gold in the form of ornaments and some brass, copper 
and earthen wares besides crockery and a few stainlesvs .steel articles. 
A few pieces of furniture like a chair, a stool or a table were also 
seen. Their bedding usually consisted of blankets, chaddar and 
minimum niunber of mattresses required for a family. Many of them 
had a radio set also. Children in this group generally were educated, 
many getting secondary and a few getting collegiate education. 

Lower Income The family in this group generally comprised 5-5 units com- 
Group. posed of four adults and three minors. There were on an average 
two earners per family. Many families in this group were staying in 
their owned premises which were gener^y small huts constructed 
on the outskirts of towns or villages. About 30 per cent of them 
were living in rented premises. About 20 i>er cent of the families 
in this group owned landed property and were thus able to 
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'SupjJement their occupational income by about Rs. 150 per annum. 
The average occupational income of a family was placed at Rs. 800 
•per annum. With such a meagre income, no large savings were 
expected. However 22 pevr cent of the families reported an average 
saving of Rs. 600. About 50 per cent of the fantilics were foimd 
to .have contracted debts which were placed at Rs. 650 per family 
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. The maximum and minimum monthly expenditure incurred by 
a family in niral and urban areas on different items of consumption 
is given below : 


Rural 


Urban 



Maximum 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Cereals and Pulses 

115 

25 

55 

30 

Oil, ghee, etc. 

16 

4 

10 

5 

lighting 

20 

3 . 

. 20 

6 

Vegetables, eggs, rnutton etc,. 8 

1 

8 

2 

Domestic services 

8 

1 

8 

1 

Education 

30 

1 

10 

3 

Entertainment .. 

12 

I 



Milk 

20 

2 

7 

5 

Rent 

15 

1 



In addition to the items mentioned alxjve these families spent on 

items such as clothing. 

religion, medicine, social obligations, etc., on 

.annual basis. . The maximum and mininrum expenditure incurred by 

these families on thest; items is g'ven 

below : 




Rural 

Urban 

Expenditure Items 





Maximum 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Clothing 

400 

60 

175 

120 

Religious 

30 

2 

5 


Medical 

300 

10 

100 

30 

Social Obligations 

10 

2 



Miscellaneous .. 

25 

2 

25 



The average monthly expenditure incurted by a family in this group 
towards the purchase of cereals and pulses required for consumption 
in a month was Rs. 47. In case of only four families from the rural 
areas (f.e„ only 6 per cent of the famUies surveyed) were they 
consiuning the produce grown on their own farm for a month or 
two. They spent about Rs. 10 per month on oil. Their average 
ej^enditure on vegetables, eggs, mutton, etc., was only Rs. 8 per 
month. The family spent about Rs. 4 per month on lighting. Even 
though the people in this group had a small income, it was found 
that about 60 per cent of the families were providing education to 


Vf 
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their children and were spending about Rs. 6 per month towards 
the same. Only 43 per cent of the families in both txrban and 
rural areas were found spending on an average Rs. 2 per month 
on entertainment. Their expenditure on milk was Rs. 7 per month, 
calculated on an average basis. About 28 per cent of the families 
spent about Rs. 6 per month on rent. 

The family on an average spent Rs. 220 per annum on clothing, 
Rs. 24 on religious matters, Rs. 12 on social obligations and Rs. 60 
on miscellaneous items and travelling. 

Their household equipment was meagre, generally consisting »f 
a copper drum or an aluminium pot to store water, a few aluminium 
utensils and earthen pots. Their bedding was also poor without 
a mattress or a pillow. The percentage of literacy was also very 
poor among the families in this group and their education was mostly 
limited to a primary stage. 

As regards the size of the family, it was found that the family 
in the third group was slightly bigger than the first two groups. In 
the famihes in all the groups there were two earners. The average 
income of a family in the first group was about Rs. 9,000, of a family 
in the second it was about Rs. 2,800 and of a family in the third it 
was about Rs. 900 per year. 

The families in the first group spent about 23 per cent of their 
total expenditure on the purchase of food items as against 38 per cent 
by the families in the second group and 45 per cent by the families 
in the third group. The average expenditure on clothing sho\vs 
a decline as we move from the first to the third group. This may be 
attributed to the seasonal and costly apparels that a family in the 
first group would purchase as against the absolutely necessary 
purchases by the families in the third group. The families in the 
second group were found to possess sufficient sets of dresses and even 
a few spares to be worn on ceremonial occasions. In housing condi¬ 
tion a marked difference was witnessed between the first group and 
the third group. The houses of the families in the first group were 
either spacious wadas or good apartments with more than three 
rooms, well ventilated and well furnished. In contrast to this, the 
families in the third group were staying in huts with hardly a bare 
space to live in comfortably. These huts were neither ventilated nor 
furnished. In case of the families in the second group it was noticed 
that they were staying in well ventilated apartments, many a time 
two room tenements partially furnished. 

In respect of education it was found that the children in the first 
and the second groups were generally imparted higher and better 
education. The children in the third group received education upto 
primary level and higher levels in a few cases only. 

Section II.— Economic Prospects 

The economic conditions in the district witnessed numerous changes 
during the last few decades. Though 'the basic structiuo of the rural 
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economy did not undergo revolutionary changes, the economic life 
has changed to a great extent. The First World War, The Great 
Depression, the Second World War and the post-war economic crisis 
were the most significant events shaping the economic condition of 
the country in the pre-Independence period. These fateful events in 
the international economy had a definite impact on the Indian situa¬ 
tion. In turn. The Indian situation was reflected in the district 
economy as well. 
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The process of economic development was accentuated in the 
Post-Independence period by the five year plans. National planning 
brought in its wake economic and social development. The various 
sectors of the economy gathered a momentum and the progressive 
impact is being felt gradually. 


The livelihood pattern of the population of the district throws Livelihood 
a searching light on the economic life of the district. The trend in 
the livelihood pattern as reflected in the censuses of 1951 and 1961 
is analysed in the following paragraphs.^ 

In the Census of 1951 the district population was divided into 
two broad categories, oiz., agricultural and non-agricultural. Each 
of t lie two categories was divided into four occupational classes. The 
distribution of population in tlie district according to the various 
occupation.J classes in 1951 is given below.- 


Livelihood class Persons 

AgricuUuml CUisses .. .. .. 8,85,834 

1. Owner Cultivators ., .. 6,14,468 

2. Tenant Cultivators .. .. ,. 37,817 

>. Agricultural Labourers .. .. .. 2,26,901 

4. Non-cultivating Owners of Land .. ., 6,648 

Non-agriciiUural Classes .. .. .. 2,60,190 

5. Production (other than agriculture) .. 83,489 

6. Commerce .. .. .. 50,997 

7. Transport .. .. .. 7,091 

8. Miscellaneous services .. ,. .. 1,18,513 


P** ' liii ■ ■■ ■— . 

Total—District Population .. 11,46,024 


Each of the occupational classes was sub-divid<xi into occupational 
groups and sub-groups. All the classes and sub-classes were further 
divided with reference to economic status into 

(i) self-supporting persons, 

T The livelihood pattern as per 1971 census is given in Appendix III to 
this volume. 

^ Census Handbook. Dhulia District. 19S1. 

Vf 4667^00 
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(ii) earning dependents, 

(jfi) non-earning dependents. 

The concept of dependtTicy lias, however, been abandtHied, for 
economic classification, at the 1961 Census. Instead the populatkm is 
classified into workers iind non-workers. The emphasis is on work 
and not on income or economic depcndenc-e. "nils makes difficult the 
cemparison of the various liveUhootl classes as in 1951 and 1961. 

As per 1961 Census, population is divided into nine categories of 
economic activities. The following stetments gives the livelihood 
pattern of population on the basis of workers and non-workers, as 
per 1961 Census ; — 


Livelihood Class 

Persons 

Percentage 
of working 
population. 

Tolu! Working Population 

6,38,848 


(/) Cultivators 

2,94,227 

46 06 

(ii) Aj^ricultural Labourers 

2.32,913 

36-46 

f/li) MWirte, quarrying. Live-stock, 
Foiifstry, etc. 

8,478 

1-33 

(iv) Household industry ... 

22,568 

3 53 

(v) Manufacturing 

15,538 

2-43 

(vi) Construction 

4,272 

067 

(v/i) Trade and Commerce 

19,936 

3-12 

(v/ii) Transport, Communications and 
storage. 

6,012 

094 

(u) Other services^* 

34,904 

5-46 

Non-working' population 

7,12,388 


Total—District population ... 

13,51,236 



The percentage of cultivators to total working population in the 
district is only slightly less than that for Maharashtra State. Though 
the proportion of female workers as cultivators is very much lower, 
their proportion among agricultural labourers is higher than that for 
the State. This is attributable to the fact that many women from 
landholding households in the district do not participate in agricul¬ 
tural work whereas women from landless households participate in 
field work much more than the corresponding average for the 

♦Include owner cultivators as well as tenant cultivators. 

•♦Include— 

(i) Public utility services like electricity, water supply, sanitary services, etc. 

(ii) Central and State Government employees, and municipal employees. 

(ill) Professional Services. 

(iv) Trade or labour associations, recreatioa terviccs, etc. 
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St ite. The percentage of agricultural labourers is very liigh in this 
district. Being industrially underdeveloped, employment in manu¬ 
facturing industries is much less in this district than in the State. 

In spite of the changes in the methods of occupational classification, 
the pattern of employment in 1961 may broadly be compared with 
the livelihood pattern in 1951. 
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In 1951, cultivators and agricultural labourers (including earning 
dependents) fomiod 56-32 per cent and 24-24 per cent of the total 
woi 'ising population’ respectively. The corresponding percentages are 
returned to be 46-06 and .3B'46 in 1981. The c'ombined proportion 
of the two categories has ijfcreaSed from 80-56 per cent in 1951 
to 82-52 per cent in 1901. The percentage of cultivators has 
decreased in 1961, whergils the percentage of agricultural labourers 
has increased substantially. 'rtus may, however, be due more to 
the IflSl <!hanges in the drfnition of principal workers as a result 
of which many more persons from those engaged both in cultivation 
and agricutfural labourers have returned their work in the latter 
category than those in 1961 

In 1951, agricultural classes accounted for 81 -05 per cent of the 
lot;il working population* (viz., Self-supporting persons and aiming 
di pendents), whereas the percentage for 1961 is worked out at 82 • 52. 
The 1951 census enumerated that the noii-agricultural classes formed 
together 18-95 jx-r cent of the working population. The correspond¬ 
ing percentage for 1961 is 17-48. About 6-38 per c'cnt of the working 
population was engaged in ' Production other than agriculture' in 1951. 
'rix“ corresponding group of occupatioiis comprising ‘ house hold 
industiy’, ‘manufacturing’, and ‘mining, forestry, live-.stock, fishing, 
linntiiig, plantation, etc.’ is enumerated to have engaged 7-79 per cent 
of iho total number of workers in 1961. Tlie percjentages in these 
three occupational classes are returned to lie 3-53, 2 -43 and 1-33, res¬ 
pectively. Trade and commerce engaged 3-38 per cent and 3-12 
per (jent in 1951 and 1961, respectively. The occupational class of 
transport and communications absorbed 0-52 per cent and 0-94 
per' cent of the total workers in 1951 and 1961, respectively. 'The 
percentage of working population grouped under ‘other .services’ 
declined from 8-67 in 1951 to 5-46 iii 1961. One of the principal 
1 t asons for this decline might bo the change in definition of 
jirincipal workqrs. 


During the decade 1951-61 the population of the district regi.stered Po{>ulati 0 s 
an increase of 27-44 per cent. The self-supi)orting .persons and Absewption; 
earning dependents • who could be said to comprise the working 
population numbcrefl 4,90,731 in 1951. The 1961 census recorded 
638 846 perjoi^, as working population. It means that while the 
populatic^i has increased by 27-44 per cent, the working population 
lias shown ini increase of about, 30-18 per cent during the decade. 

*Tofat working' population in various occupational classes in 1951 has been 
worked out by adding up the self-supporting persons and earning dependants. 
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The increased working population seems to have been absorbed in 
occupational divisions like manufacturing, transport and storage, 
household industry and agricultural labour. 

The study of the status of employment in non-household industry, 
trade, business, professions or services shows interesting facts. 
Employers constitute only 2-63 per cent (2347 in number) of the 
workers engaged in non-household industries. ITie largest class is 
that of employees who account for 47-97 per cent or 42,759 in 
number. Single workers forming 35-60 per cent or 31,743 in number 
are an important class from the economic point of view. Family 
workers represent 13-80 per cent or 12,291 in number. 

The distribution of non-working population classified in eight broad 
categories, as per 1961 Census is given below 


Percentage 



Category 

Males 

Females - 

Males 

Females 

Total noo-working Population .. 

3,07,49.3 

4,04,895 

100 

100 

1 . 

Full-time students 

97,373 

43,208 

31 67 

10-67 

2. 

Household duties 

443 

1,28,.344 

0-15 

31-70 

3. 

Dependents, infants and 
disabled. 

2,03,479 

2,31,854 

66 17 

57 26 

4. 

Retired, rentiers or indepen¬ 
dent means. 

1,393 

688 

0 45 

0 17 

5. 

Beggars, vagrants, etc. 

803 

537 

0 26 

0 13 

6. 

Inmates of institutions 

1,965 

188 

0 64 

0 05 

7. 

Persons'seeking employment 
for the first time. 

1.207 

51 

0 39 

0 01 

8. 

Unemployed but seeking work 

830 

25 

0 27 

0 01 


There is a very remarkable difference in the pattern of distribu¬ 
tion for non-workers among males and females. About 31 - 67 per cent, 
out of male non-workers are full-time students while the correspond¬ 
ing percentage for females is 10-67. It is mainly because 31-70 
per cent, females who are engaged in household duties are also 
included as non-workers. Naturally enough dependents, infants and 
disabled persons form the largest proportion. 

Persons enumerated as unemployed form 0-66 per cent, among 
males and 0-02 among ftmiales. But the statistics of miemployinent 
do not seem to present a realistic picture of the state of employment 
in the district. The statistics do not cover a large number of people 
who are only partially employed or underemployed. In fact the 
Census que.stionnaire did not have any question to determine the 
extent of full employment or under-employment. 
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The principal economic resources available in Dhulia district are 
agricultural land, forests, agro-industrial raw materials, abundant 
manpower and live-stock. Agricultural land, with a net cultivated 
area of 16,58,904 acres (1961-62), is the most important of the 
economic resoiu'ces in Dhulia district. The cultivated land is classi¬ 
fied into five categories, such as, deep black .soil, medium deep black 
soil, medium black soil, light brown soil and murmad soil. The 
first three types of soil respond more favourably to manures and 
fertilisers. Intensive cultivation is favourably rewarded in these 
soils. They are suitable for the cultivation of cotton, jowar, ground¬ 
nut, tur, mug and a variety of cereals and pulses. The light brown 
and murmad soils are suitable for kharij jowar, bajra, mug, udid and 
kuUhi. 

Of the total geographical area of 35,31,135 acres, 16,58,904, acres 
form net area cultivated, 22,39,75 acres constitute double cropped 
area, 92,612 acres culturable waste, and 53,754 acres fallow lands. 

Dhulia district is rich in respect of forest resources. The forests 
in the district are very important commercially. The forests yield 
valuable teak wood (sagwan) as well as a number of species, 
such as, khair, polos, shadada, shisam, tUvas, haldu, kalam, ain, bija, 
dhatxida, shaman, sal, hioar, anjan, etc. The other commercially 
important forest products are, (1) tendu and apta leaves useful for 
bidi industry, (2) mohtxa flowers and fruits (3) gums and resins, 
(4) lac, and (5) khair for manufacture of catechu. Bamboo is also 
found on a large scale. Charoli trees which yield valuable dry fruits 
are found scattered in the forests. Besides timber and other products, 
fire wood, fodder grass and rosha grass are abundantly available, 
and they form an important source of revenue. The oil extracted 
from rosha grass has a great demand in foreign countries, and is 
rattxl to be an exchange earner. 

Forests extend over an area of 1564-72 square miles*, of which 
1441-72 square miles are in charge of Forest department and 123 
square miles in charge of Revenue department. Tlie forest area 
forms 32-26 per cent of the total geographical area of the district 
as against 17-56 per cent for Maharashtra. The percentage for this 
district accords favourably with national forest policy. 

The forest resources are exploited through the agency of Forest 
Labourers’ Co-operative Societies. Forestry and logging provided 
employment to 1647 persons in 1961. 

'There are no mineral deposits found in the district. Mining 
industry is therefore limited to quarrying of stones and clay. 

In the absence of geological resources and minerals, agricultural 
produce comprises tlie principal raw materials, in Dhulia. Cotton 
which is cultivated on a very large scale is by far the most important 

*13,34,455 acres in 1961-62 as per statistics furnished by Agriculture 
department. 
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raw material in the district. Cotton commanded an area of 1,55,622 
acres in 1952-53 and 2,00,455 acres in 1961-62. The outturn of cotton 
in the two years was 1.3,460 tons and 32,837 tons, respectively. 

Groundnut, the most essential 'raw material for the hydrogenated 
oil industry, is also produced in large quantities. Groundnut occupied 
an area of 2,25,29.5 acres in 1952-53 and .3,22,007 acres in 1961-62. 
The outturn of this commercial coiumoditv was 22,516 tons in 1952-53 
and 1,05,99 tons in 1961-62 

Besides cotton and groundnut the other raw materials available 
in the district are cotton seed, forest produce as referred to above 
and non-edible oils used in the manufacture of soaps. 

Agriculture is the mainstay of the majority of the people in Dhulia. 
The Census of 1951 recorded 8,85,8.‘34 persons as dependent on agri- 
cTilture in v'arious capacities, such as, owner cultivators, tenant culti¬ 
vators, non-cultivating owners of land and agricultural labourers. 
The 1961 Census which followed work rather than dependence as 
a basis, retumc*d 294,227 persons as cultivators and 2,.32,913 persons 
as figricultural labourers. In fact about 75 per cent of the total 
population are dependent on agriculture in one way or another 

Though the agrarian economy of the district has not witnessed basic 
changes in its structural fabric, it has allowed a number of changes 
in the pattern of crops, methods of fanning and inputs. The various 
aspects of the agricultural economy are discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 

The principal crops ip this district are groundnut, cotton, jowar, 
rbajri, wheat and chillis. Though jowar (titular) and wheat are grown 
in the rabi season, kharif is the principal season. Of the total eulti- 
vaterl area in the district, irrigation facilities are available only to 
3-5 per cent. Wheat, chillis, Drviraj cotton (CO'-') and sugarcane 
are grown in irrigated land. There lias lieen a growing tendency 
in this district to bring more and more band under irrigation and 
double cropping. For example, an area of 2,23,975 acres was sown 
more than once in 1961-62, whereas the corresponding area in 1959-60 
was 2,04,515 acrts« 

There have liecn remarkable chwigcs in the pattern of crops. Cash 
crops have attracted the keen atteq^n of the farmer who takes the 
cultivation of chillis, Deviraj cotton, j^oundnut and sugarcane as mord 
pioStable. Consequently there has been a diversion of land from food 
crops to these crops. The area under groundnut increased from 
225295 acres in 1952-53 to 322(X)7 acres in 1961-62 ; while the acreage 
under cotton increased from 155622 to 209455 during the same period. 
The acreage under jowar decreased from 445606 in 1952-53 to 437714 
in 1961-62. The production of these crops, ho\Vever, does not reflect 
consistent trend because of the failure of monsoons during 19^-53. 
The production of groundnut was 22,516 tons in 1952-53 and 10,509 
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tons in 1961-62; that of cotton was 13,400 tons in 195^5.3 and 32,837 
tons in 1961-62^ that of jowar was 40,724 tons in 19.52-53 and 84,659 
in 1961-62. 

The Deviraj cotton campaign which aims at propagating the culti¬ 
vation of this long staple fine variety has shown very gcxxl results. It 
commanded an lu-ea of 4200 acres in 1960-61, and its production 
has been quite encouraging. The production of sugarcane was . cry 
much limited in the past, but how it occupied an area of more than 
6500 acres. The improved method of sugarcane cultivation, «ic., 
I’.ulegaon method, has reirlaced the old method which yielded smaller 
production. Sugarcane cultivation has receised good encouragement 
from the government in the form of supply of chemical fertilisers 
and pesticides. Efforts to establish a sugar factory in the district 
are afoot. 

The faiii jowar experimental scheme over an area of about .5000 
acres near Shirpur has demonstrated the potentiality of jowar produc¬ 
tion under ideal conditions. The cultivators in the district are 
expected to adopt the method of cultivation expounded by the scheme. 
The kharif and rahi campaigns which were launched by the Agricul¬ 
ture department in 1958 .59 luue yielded good results, in the sense 
that the production has inc reased and that the cultivator has bcanne 
c-onscious of improved methods of cultivation. 

It is a very remarkable trend that barring the Adivasi population, 
the majority of the cultivators liave become conscious of ,'lhe 
essentiality and profitability of the improved methods of cultivation. 
There is a widespread awareness;that ploughing with the iron plough, 
sowing with a cxmltercd drill and interculturing with a hoe lead to 
higher yield. There is greater awarcnc*ss of the potentiality of green 
as well as chemical fertilisers. In fact, the demand for manures 
has; much outstripped their supply from all sources. The use of 
pesticides, insecticides and fungicides which was virtually unknown 
in the past has become <juite popular. The peasant wants to use 
them but .sometimes finds it difficult to get them. 

» 

Persistent efforts of the officials of the Agriculture department to 
persu^t^e the fanner to adopt improved methods of fanning have 
brought ahopt salient results. Crop competitions and demonstration 
activities have encouraged the farmer to use the available chemical 
fertilisers and .hybrid seed.s. The hybrid movement launched 
since 1964-65 has went a long way in evolving pe.st re.sistant ind 
high yielding strains of foodgrains. There are eight seed multiplica¬ 
tion ceritres in the district. Tliesc centres evolved improved seeds 
of jowar, bajri, groundnut and wheat sufficient for sowing 9748 acres 
of land in 1966-61.* The Agriculture department supplied 3565 tons 
of amnioniiim sulphate and 1804 tons of super pho.sphate during the 

*Mahttraslitmche Zilhe. Dhulia District, Publicity Department. 
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same year.* This supply was, however, very much meagre in rela¬ 
tion to the demand. It should be noted that the use of chemical 
fertilisers became popular during the last about 25 years. 

The programme of bimding and soil conservation which was 
launched in Dhulia district in liMS has started bearing fruits only 
recently. In the initial stages there was no proper response to this 
programme. The programme is claimed to have covered about 
2,09,777 acres of land up to 1960^1.* Bunding helps to retain the 
fertility of .soil by preventing erosion and by retaining moisture. It 
also helps to maintain the level of sub-soil water. 

The progress evaluated above has, however, been discouraging 
in the areas of Adivasi and backward population. The average 
Adivasi farmer, overwhelmed by his ignorance and poverty, is more 
conservative to change mid less amenable to progress. 

Agricultural research and education are of primary importance for 
scientific agriculture. Dhulia district has not lagged behind in this 
respect. There is an agricultural research centre which undertakes 
research to esulve hybrid strains and recommends pesbeides and 
insecticides. There is an Agricultural College as well as an Agricul¬ 
tural School providing facilities for training the necessary personnel. 
The Agricultural College at Dhulia, established in 19^, possesses 
a research laboratory and experimental farms which serve as model 
to the farmers. 

After the enactment of the Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation 
and Consolidation of Holdings Act in 1947, fragmentatimi andsuljdivi- 
.sion of holdings was prohibited. The consolidation of holdings, how¬ 
ever, has not yielded any spectacular results. The programme has been 
iinplcTiiented to some extent in Dhulia, Sindkheda and Sakri talukas. 

The progressive land legislation in the post-independence period 
has assure d security of tenure to the tenant cultivator who was 
iorincily at the mercy of tlie landlord. This, in turn, has given him 
an incentive to adopt intensive methods of cultivation and to bring 
about land improxement. The legislative provisions are however 
circumvented by a number of malpractices which result into eviction 
of the tenant under one pretext or the other. The legislation on 
ceilings, beneficial as it is, has not met with success because of bogus 
partitions. A large number of tenants are being deprived of the 
expected gains by the landlords. The state of affairs in the Adivasi 
areas is distressing. The progressive land legislation has not brought 
about good results for them. 

Tlie regulation of trade in agricultural produce which found its 
beginning in 1930 in this district has a great impact on the ecxinomic 
condition of the agriculturists. As discussed in the Chapter on 
‘Trade’, sale and purchase of agricultural produce were fraught with 
malpractices and irregularities which were harmful to the agricul¬ 
turists in the past. The regulated markets have eliminated these 
malpractices, and protected the agriculturi.st.s interests. 


Maharashtrachv Zilhe, Dhulia District, Publicity Department. 
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The pattern of land utilisation throws an important sidelight on 
the agricultural prosperity of a district. 'Hie average percentage 
distribution of the geographical area during the period 1957-58 to 
1959-60 is given below 

Per cent. 


1. 

Total Geographical area 

• • 

100 

2. 

Forests 


35-92 

.3. 

Barren and unc-ulturable land 


10-60 

4. 

Land put to non-agricultural uses. 


1-21 

5. 

Culturable wa.ste 


1-96 

6. 

Permanent pastures .. 


3-82 

7. 

Miscellaneous tree crops and groves 


0-02 

8. 

Current fallows 


1-09 

9. 

Other fallows 


0-89 

10. 

Net area sown 


44-49 

11. 

Gross cropped area .. 


50-54 

The pattern of land utilisation during 1961-62 

is given below 

Area in acre 

1. 

Total Geographical area 


35,31,135 

2. 

Forests 


13,34,485 

3. 

Barren and uncailturable land .. 


l,90,aS7 

4. 

Land put to non-agricultural uses. 


34,166 

5. 

Culturable waste 


92,612 

6. 

Permanent pastures .. 


1,65,254 

• 7. 

Land under misc-ellaneous tree crops 


1,573 

8. 

Current fallows 


8,754 

9. 

Other fallows 


45,000 

10. 

Net area sown 


16,58,904 

11. 

Area sown more than once 


2,23,975 

12. 

Total cropped area .. 


18,82,879 

13. 

Total uncultivated area 


18,72,231 
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The net area sown in Dhulia di.strict is about 44 -49 per cent of 
the geographical area against the average of 57-69 per cent for the 
State. The low proportion of the area sown is due to the high 
proportion of forests, and barren and unculturable land. It is 
a noteworthy fact that a large acTCage of land, viz., about 1,46,.'166 
acres, classified above as culturable waste, current fallows and other 
fallows, can be brought under cultivation. There is sufficient scope 
for extensive cultivation in respect of the land left idle at present. 


The valleys in this district are open and level, and the smaller irrigation. 
rivers, rising in the Sahyadri hills, flow in shallow beds blocked here 
and there by rocky ledges of much service in making masonry weirs 
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(bandharas) while from tlieir flatness or very gentle pross slope large 
areas of land are easily commanded. This irrigation from weu's is 
chiefly practised near the hills on the upper parts of the river courses 
in the sub-divisions of Pimpalner, Dhulia, Nandurtxir, and Amainer. 
As the rivers grow larger and draw near the Tapi, their beds are too 
deep sunk to be easily dammed. And the Tapi itself, flowing more 
than KX) feet below the level of tbe plain, is not suited for irrigation 
works.* 


The Lower Panjhra water work was by far the only irrigation 
scheme in the district in ISiSO. The Lower Panjhra work con.sisted 
ofMukti reservoir, ten dams across the Panjhra, and water 
courses from these dams. The outlay on these works up to 1S79-80 
amounted to Rs. 4,56,5:34 and irrigated an area of 3798 acres in that 
year. Besides this, there were a number of wells which catered 
to the needs of irrighlion. • But tbe irrigation potential hf these wells 
was very insignificant. 

However, during the Ia.st eighty years or so since 1880, the irrigation 
potential increased considerably. In 1961-62, tbe net area brought 
under irrigation was 73,494 acres. Of tliis, 23,278 acres of land were 
ini'jiited through government canals, 1302 acres through private 
canals, 2206 acres through tanks and 46,708 acres through wells. 

This progress cannot be said to have achieved the maximuiR results. 
Eveiy season of short rainfall greatly encourages irrigation; In many 
places water is now used for the growth even of the iivferior grains. 
However the existing irrigation facilities do not meet the demand 
for tliew. Recently a few minor irrigation works, viz. bandharas 
and lift irrigation works have been started. The agriculturists are 
given certain incentive benefits to dig wells. 

boil conservation which is so very important for preventmg the 
erosion of soil and for retaining the’fertility of land has received 
the attention of the government since the beginning of five! year 
plans. The soil conservation measures undertaken in this district 
comprise bunding, trenching, terracing apd planting trees. These 
measures will save agricultural l.md from any reduction in its 
fertility, 

Gj-operativc The co-operative movement has contributed considerably to ,'tgri- 
Movemcnt. cultural progtess since the last about 20 years. The mov'ement has 
be^n ibtel'ping the agricultural economy to do away with the evils of 
(1) poverty, of the cultivator, (’2) money-lending business, 
(3) sliortnge of improved aids to agriculture, and (4) low pro¬ 
ductivity of land. Tlie co-operatives cater to the needs of rural 
credit, supply of improved "seeds,' fertilizers, implements and 
pesticides, and marketing of agricultural produce. All these have 
a definite ihtpact : on.fcaproving agrUEHltural conditions. Go-operativd 
farming which has just found an humble beginning in this district 
ajms at reducing .the ills of increasing pressure of population on 


Khiindi’.th District Girielt^er, 1880. 
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land, equitable distribution of land, and doing away with uneconomic 
size of bidding, sub-division and fragmentation of land, low ^oduo 
tivity of agricultural land, primitive methods of fanning, and illiteracy 
of the farmer. 

The co-operative complex comprises an institutional framewoik 
consisting of co-operative credit societies, multipurpose societies, 
service co-operatives, purchase and sale societies, co-operative faini- 
ing societies and consumers co-operative societies. In fact the co¬ 
operatives are expected to take a lead in the programme of rural 
emancipation. 

Development of regulated markets hsis been very much remarkable 
.in Dhulia district. The history' of regulation of agricultural marketing ^ 
in Dhulia dates back to September 1930 in which year the Dhulia 
market was brought under the purview of the Bombay f^otton Markets 
Act of 1927. Subsequently the important markets at Dondaicba, 

Shirpur, Nandurbar, Sliahada, Nawapur. TaJoda, and Sakri were 
brought under regulation. Besides these principal markets, the below 
mentioned sub-markets have also been regulated under the Bombay 
Agricnltiiral Produce Markets Act of 1930. They are : Shirud, Sind- 
khed.i, Nardaria, Betawad, Hoi Nanthe, Vikharan, Dhanore, Prakashe. 

Mandana, Chinchpada, Khandbara, Visarwadi and Akkalkuwa. A 
few such markets arc also proposed to be regulated. Thus, the net¬ 
work of regulated markets in the district will be complete. 

Cotton processing and oil extraction were the only organised iirdu- Industrialisation, 
.strics in the district at the end of the 19th century. Tire economic 
boom generated during the World War I, World War II and the 
post-war period gave an impetus to the growth of a number of indu¬ 
stries, such as, cotton ginning and pressing, cotton textiles, oil crush¬ 
ing, auto workshops, dal milh, bidi making, gul manufacturing, 
stone cruslung and tannin|;. Most of the industrial development was, 
however, based on the availability of agro-industrial raw materials. 

The agriculture based raw materials, sucli as, cotton, groundnut, 
cotton seed, pulses, etc., have a large production in this district. 

Though Dhulia district cannot be rated as advanced industrially, 
incidental to the planning schemes, the government has been 
encouraging the development of .small-scale industries in the district. 

The State Government prepared a Master Plan for Industrialisation 
in 1960, and acx»rdingly industries are given ermugh encouragement. 

The Small Industries Service Institute, Bombay provides technical 
assistance to small factories on such matters as the preparation of 
indu.strial schemes, factory plans, testing of raw materials, demonstra¬ 
tion of modem machines, training, dissemination of economic informa- 
Uon and industrial intelligence. The Maharashtra Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corporation, and the Maharashtra Small Scale Industries Cor¬ 
poration, both undertakings of the Maharashtra government, are 
doipg a pioneering work in the expansion of small scale industries. 

The State Financial Corporation and the National Small Industries 
Corporation also give financial assistance on liberalised terms 
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for the purposes of factory sites, worksheds, machinery and 
working capital. The industrial estate at Dhulia is another noteworthy 
achievement in the industrial field. It has enabled small mdustrial 
undertakings to get the benefits of common service, and facilities of 
location, power supply, transport and water supply. 

The Master Plan for Industrialisation of Bombay State, prepared in 
1960, made valuable recommendations regarding the development of 
industries in Dhulia district. The Master Plan has recommended the 
establishment of a plant for solvent extraction of oil-cake to recover 
residual oil contents, in the district. It is also visualised that Dhulia 
would be a suitable place for locating a factory for extraction of 
cotton seed oil. As cotton seed is available in abundance in the 
district ‘a composite unit for recovering linters, decorticating seeds 
for expression or extraction of oil and refining will be desirable.’ 

‘ Some of the agricultural and forest resources in this area are 
sufficient to support economic units of small industries. Besides 
establishment of large-scale industries would stimulate setting up 

of small-scale ancillary units... In the West Khandesh district 

about 31'00 acres are under sugarcane. It should be possible, there¬ 
fore, to take up production of Khandsaxi at a suitable place, pre¬ 
ferably in the Sakri and Shahada talukas.’ 

In view of the availability of good timber and railway tran.sport 
facilities, Nawapur and Nandurbar are considered suitable for loca¬ 
ting wood seasoning and preservation industry in this district. 

The study of the general level of prices is of importance because 
it helps to understand the economic condition of the people. Fluctua¬ 
tions in the level of prices is one of the most significant phenomena 
of our times. Hence it is of immense interest to study the salient 
trends in the price level. 

The Khandesh District Gazetteer published in 1880 gave very 
valuable information about the trends of prices during the period 
1788 to 1879, which is reproduced below. 

“The returns of produce prices stretch over an unusually long 
series of years. They belong to two main sets, one for the thirty- 
three years ending 1820, prepared for the Amalner, Erandol and 
Nandurbar sub-divisions in 1820 under Captain Briggs ’ orders, and 
the other for the forty-six years ending 1878, compiled by the Dhulia 
mamlatdar from records and grain dealers’ accounts. Between the 
two sets of returns is break of three years (1821 to 1823). 

“The first set of thirty-three years includes three periods, one of 
ten years 1788 to 1797, one of twenty years 1798 to 1817, and one 
of three years 18l8 to 1820, The first period, from 1788 to 1797, was 
a time of very cheap grain, with the rupee price of Indian millet, 
Jmri, ranging from 210 pounds in Erandol to 280 pounds in Amalner, 
and averaging 245 poun^. The second period, from 1798 to 1817, Mias, 
apart from the great 1802-3 famine when millet rose to about four 
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pounds the rupee, a time of dearer grain, with millet prices ranging 
from 129 pounds in Amalner to 140 in Nandurbar and averaging 
135 pounds. In the three years ending 1820, produce prices rose 
most markedly, Indian millet, jmri, varying from sixty^hree pounds 
in Amalner to ninety-four pounds in Erandol and averaging seventy- 
six pounds. The following statement gives the chief available 
details. 


BChandesh Produce Prices (Pounds the Rupee) 1788-1820. 


Article 

! 

i 

First Period 

1 Second Period 

Third Period 

! 

1788- 

-179? 


I >98— 1 

1817 


1818—1820 

1 

Efftadol 

ed 

A 

3 

S 

^ i 

Average 

1 

1 

«• 

1 

*0 

ui 

1 

1 

^ 1 

1 

a> 

? 

g 

< 

Amalner 

"0 

1 

U 

<8 

•fi 

3 

•§ 

ed 

z 

Average 

ladian Millet 

280 

210 

245 

245 

129 

136 

140 

13S 

63 

94 

73 

76 

Millet 

227 

245 

210 

227 

105 

122 

133 

120 

56 

73 

70 

66 

Wheat 

210 

140 

175 

175 

66 

66 

80 

70 

45 

45 

56 

48 

Rice 

122 

105 

87 

101 

42 

38 

38 

39 

28 

32 

24 

28 


1821—1879 : —“ The years 1821, 1822 and 1823, for which no returns 
are available, iire spoken of as a period of tillage and lower prices than 
had been known for thirty years. Then followed one or two seasons 
(1824-1826) of scarcity nearly amounting to famine, with Indian millet 
ruling at from seventy-four to .seventy-m'ne pounds, or about as high 
as in 1817. The fifty three years since 1826 may be divided into 
five periods. Six years of cheap grain (1827-1832) witli Indian millet 
riuiging from ninety to 144 pounds and averaging about 117; four 
years of sctucity (1833-1836) with Indian miUet viuying from sixty- 
rivo to seventy-three pounds and averaging sixty-six; eighteen years 
(1837-1854), excluding the scarcity years of 1838-39 and 1843-46, of 
low prices with Indian millet ranging from eighty to 168 and 
averaging about 116 pounds ; and thirteen years (185^1867) of high 
prices, partly owing to several seasons of short crops and partly to 
the American war and the introduction of railways and public works, 
with prices varying from thirty-two to eighty-four and averaging fifty- 
four pounds. In the twelve years that have since passed (1868-1879), 
Indian millet prices have varied from seventy to 24^ and averaged 
about forty-six pounds. The tendency in these years has been to 
a fall in prices. But this tendency has been more than met by four 
bad harvests followed by almost famine prices, in 1868, 1871, 1876, 
and 1877. The following statement shows the available details of 
the prices of the chief cereals and pulses, and of cotton, between 1824 
and 1879. 

Captain Briggs* returns for the first set of thirty-tliree years (1788- 
1820) include some interesting particulars of Ae prices of fowls. 
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Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency, Khandesh District, 1880, pp, 202-04. 
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Years of Scarcity First Period 



Article 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

Indian millet 

74 

76 

79 

90 

115 

144 

93i 

1 18 

144 

Wheal 

f 1 st sort 

56 

52 

49 

52* 

47 

44 

62i 

64 

66* 


L 2nd sort 

58 

56 

50 

53 

48 

59J 

63 

66 

67 

Rice 

f f st sort 

22J 

18 


J74 

21 

19* 

191 

23 

27 


(.2nd sort 

26 

24 

17 

28 

23 

23 

21 

28 

31 

Pulse, 

tur 

42 

39 

37 

45 

63 

48 

37 

41 

45 

Raw cotton 

10 

10 

je 

14 

18 

14 

10 

1 1 

12 


Thifd Period 



1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

Indian millet 

88 

I03J 

91* 

38 

1 14* 

171 

134 

852 

(1 st sort 

60 

82 

68 

33 

35 

72* 

63* 

58 

Wheal < _ 

(. 2nd sort 

64 

83 

70 

34 

39 

78 

65 

602 

r lat sort 

24 

26* 

33 

24* 

22* 

211 

27* 

272 

Rice < 

t.2ad sort 

30 

28* 

35 

261 

2d 2 

242 

31 

31 

Pulse, rur 

44 

56* 

32 

212 

351 

46 

51 

35 

Raw cotton 

12 

10 

8 

13 

13 

16 

16 

10 


Fourth Period— contd. Fifth Period 



1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

18( 

Indian millet 

52 

48 

35 

42 

56 

42 

70 

242 

f IsC sort 

30 

28 

26 

20 

26 

28 

32 

17* 

WiNBt 1 

t. 2nd Sort 

33 

30 

28 

28 

30 

29 

34 

18 

r 1st sort 

16 

to* 

14 

10* 

11 

11 

17* 

12 

Rice < 

(.2nd Sort 

19 

13 

15 

13 

13 

14 

20 

13 

Pulse, ror 

.. 18 

24* 

171 

142 

141 

161 

28 

172 

Raw cotton 

6 

4 

4 

5 

5 

S 

3 

2 
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(Pounds the Rupee), 

1824-1879 
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1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

67 

73 

62 

62 

102 

121* 

80* 

102* 

109* 

94* 


51* 

4S 

43 

56* 

62 

79 

49* 

49 

60 

60* 


53 

48 

46 

58* 

70 

88 

56 

56 

68 

64* 


22* 

18 

20 

22 

24 

32 

20 

24 

24 

26 


23* 

21 

24 

24 

26 

36 

22 

26 

26 

28 


39* 

28 

33i 

45 

46* 

41 

30 

37* 

49* 

44 


10 

8 

6 

8 

8 

16 

10 

16 

12 

12 




Third period 




Fourth period 




I8S1 

1852 

18S3 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

I860 

1861 

130 

154 

124 

168 

76 

84 

72 

56 

56 

48 

32 

62 

66 

62 

66* 

60 

56 

36 

38 

32 

30 

28 

62* 

68 

63 

68* 

62 

58 

38 

40 

34 

32 

32 

28 

30 

28 

30 

28 

28 

24 

16 

12 

14 

17* 

29 

32 

29 

34 

32 

32 

30 

18 

16 

16 

19 

38 

52 

48 

48 

46 

48 

32 

22 

24 

22 

24 

10 

12 

10 

12 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

8 


Fifth Period—coM/d. 


1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

44 

37 

50 

<»* 

63* 

61 

47 

27 

28* 

31* 

20 

29 

26* 

47 

39* 

34* 

34* 

22 

17 

19* 

22 

30 

28 

48 

40 

36 

36 

23 

17 1/8 

21* 

IS 

13 

15* 

17 

16 7/16 

16 7/16 

16 

14* 

11* 

14* 

20 

18 

18 

21 

21 

21 

21 

20 

15* 

17* 

16* 

22* 

19* 

24* 

24* 

32 

29 

19* 

14* 

16* 

4* 

4 

4* 

6 

6 

5 

S 

5 

s 

5 
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chickens and eggs. From these returns it would seem that on an 
average during the first of his three periods (1788-1797), fowls sold 
at 3d. (2 annas) a piece, chickens at 2Jd. (1 2/3 annas), and eggs at 
about seven for a penny (8 pies). In the second period (1798-1817) 
the average price of fowls rose to about Sid. (3i annas), of chickens 
to about 3id. (2 1/6 annas), and of eggs to five for a penny (8 pies). 
The current (1880) prices of these three articles in the three sub¬ 
divisions, Amalner, Erandol and Nandurbar, to which tlie old returns 
refer, are for a fowl from 3t/. to Is. (2-8 annas), for a chicken from 
1 Jd. to 4 Jd. (1-3 annas), and for egg;s alx>uit three for a penny (8 pies),’”* 

Apart from temporary and seasonal fluctuations in prices there 
have been strikingly permanent changes in the purchasing power of 
the Indian rupee since the onset of this century. The purchasing 
power of the rupee has been on the decline since the commencement 
of hostilities during the First World War. Prices of all goods were 
very high during the War, and the same trend continued till the 
Great Depression of 1930. The Depression which slumped down the 
econoitues of the U. S. A., the U. K., France and Germany had an 
adverse effect on the prices of primary commodities in the interna¬ 
tional markets. The slump in the prices led to a momentous fall in 
the prices as well as demand for Indian goods. This had an inevi¬ 
table effect on the Indian economy. The downward trend of prices 
continued till 1933, after which the trend was reverted. The Second 
World War brought about a sharp rise in prices from 1939. The 
shortage of consumers goods and increase in the supply of money in 
circulation permitted the prices to rise continuously. The cessation 
of hostilities in 194.5 brought down the level of commodity prices 
slightly. This was however a temporary phase. The Korean V/ar 
boom caused the rise in prices of all commodities in the international 
markets. These international fluctuations in prices were clearly 
reflected in the Indian economy which in turn affected the economy 
of Dhulia district from time to time. 

After the Korean boom there was a slight recession in prices, but 
it was only short lived. The year 1952-5.3 witnessed a rise of agricul¬ 
tural prices because of scarcit>' conditions in the district. 

The period between 1952 and 1958 did not show a consistent trend 
of prices. The harvest conditions during 1953-54, 19^-55 and 1955-56 
were quite satisfactory. This kept the prices of agricultural com¬ 
modities well under control. Prices however started rising from 
the year 1956-57 tmd registenjd a high level in 1959-60. The good 
harvest conditions during 1960-61 and 1961-62 brought down the 
prices below the 1959-60 level. 

Table No. 1 gives the trend of wholesale prices of principal agricul¬ 
tural commodities at Nandurbar market during the period between 
1948-49 and 1960-61. 

Table No. 2 gives the monthly trend of wholesale prices of agri¬ 
cultural commodities at Dhulia market during 19.58-59, 1961-62 and 
1962-63. 



Averxqe Wholesale Prices At Nanduraar Market During 1948-61 


DHUUA Dmmcr 
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September 





21 44 


17-60 

October 

.. 2319 

42 

00 

54 60 

14-19 

17-60 

18 00 

November 

.. 30-87 

44 

00 

51-00 

16-75 

21-00 

21 60 

December 

.. 33-00 

44 

60 

46 00 

15-00 

27-80 

24 80 

January 

.. 31-75 

45 

60 

46-80 

19 56 

28 40 

24-00 

February 

.. 28-87 

45 

20 

47-40 

20 75 

30 00 

25 00 

March 

.. 28-81 

44 

00 

46-20 

21 56 

30-00 

25-20 

April 

.. 27-44 

39 

20 

41-20 

22 44 

29 60 

26-40 

May 

.. 29-44 

39 

20 

46 00 

24 00 

28 00 

28-60 

June 

.. 20-25 

42 

00 

40 00 

22-73 

27-20 

30-40 

July 





21-35 

28-00 

30-40 

August 





21 20 

.30-80 

30 40 


TABLE 

Average Wholesale Prices op Important Commodities at Dhulia 


Cotton Groundnut 

Month --—- 

1958-59 1961-62 1962-63 1958-59 1961-62 1962-63 


TABLE 


Month 


Mug 


Sesamum 



1958-59 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1958-59 

1961-62 

1962-63 

September 

.. 20-94 

15-40 

21-20 

32-75 

38-10 

40 60 

October 

.. 15-44 

16 00 

21-00 

33-75 

40 00 

41-60 

November 

.. 20-75 

17-00 

22-80 

30 94 

41-00 

41 OO 

December 

.. 18-69 

18 60 

22 00 

32 00 

45-60 

37-60 

January 

.. 18-56 

18 00 

24-20 

32 00 

48 00 

36-00 

February 

.. 19-50 

20 00 

22 00 

31 50 

47-00 

31-00 

March 

.. 20-12 

19 60 

19-40 

31 94 

47 60 

34-00 

April 

,. 18-44 

22 00 

17-80 

31-44 

48 00 

36-00 

May 

.. 21-94 

23 60 

23-40 

33-56 

47-20 

34-40 

June 

.. 22-64 

21 20 

27 60 

34 03 

46 20 

35-00 

July 

.. 15-45 

20 40 

21 00 

32 70 

46-00 

38-00 

August 

.. 19-40 

20 40 

19 60 

31 60 

46-00 

38-20 


TABLE 


Month 


Bajra 



Gur 


1958-59 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1958-59 

1961-62 

1962-63 

September 

.. 13-87 

18 70 

19 60 

18-87 

14-50 

26-00 

O^ober 

.. 14-37 

18-00 

18 80 

14-44 

13-50 

26-80 

November 

., 15 00 

18-50 

18-80 

17-37 

15 00 

25-80 

December 

.. 16 00 

19 60 

17-60 

17-25 

17-20 

25-60 

January 

.. 15 06 

19 00 

17-60 

17 00 

16 00 

22-80 

February 

.. 15-56 

18-40 

17-00 

19 56 

15 00 

24-00 

March 

.. 15-50 

19-20 

16-40 

19-37 

16-00 

25 00 

April 

.. 14-75 

18-80 

16 20 

21-75 

18 00 

27.20 

May 

.. 16-44 

18-40 

16 20 

24-69 

20 00 

33-00 

June 

.. 15-50 

18-00 

16 80 

24-15 

21 60 

37-60 

July 

.. 17-00 

20-00 

16 60 

24-45 

25 50 

39-40 

August 

.. 16-10 

20 00 

16 00 

24-65 

28-80 

40 60 
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Udid 



Math 


1958-59 

1961-62 

l%2-63 

1958-59 

1961-62 

1962-63 

17-31 

20 30 

30-60 

18 50 

24-80 

16 00 

17-25 

20 00 

27-80 



14 00 

16-50 

21-00 

27 20 

16-62 

22 66 

15-00 

16 69 

20 60 

23-60 

15 00 

19-20 

14 60 

16-31 

22 00 

24-80 

14 50 

17 60 

16 00 

17 00 

23-20 

25 00 

15 31 

17 00 

18 00 

16-25 

22-00 

23 40 

15 37 

17-20 

16-40 

16-00 

22-00 

27-40 

15-12 

16 00 

16 60 

16.-19 

25-60 

27.40 

15 31 

16 00 

17 40 

16-22 

27-20 

27-40 

16 70 

16 80 

17 20 

16-75 

28-40 

24 00 

16 00 

16-40 

15 00 

16'35 

30 40 

26-60 

14-45 

16-00 

14 20 


No. 2—contJ. 


Wheat 



Jowar 


1958-59 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1958-59 

l%l-62 

.1962-63 

22-37 

19-00 

20-60 

12-87 

12-80 

17-60 

33-75 

20-00 

20-80 

11-37 

11 40 

17-20 

21 12 

21 00 

20 20 

11 00 

14-00 

14 80 

27-37 

21-60 

19 60 

12-06 

12-00 

14-20 

26-25 

22-00 

20-00 

12-50 

13 60 

13 60 

24 69 

23 00 

20 00 

12 50 

15 00 

12 00 

23-50 

22 00 

20 00 

12-37 

14 80 

12 00 

21-50 

21-00 

19 20 

12 19 

14 80 

12 20 

23-81 

20-40 

20-20 

13 12 

15 60 

12 80 

23-87 

20-00 

20-00 

13 89 

16 00 

13 20 

25 20 

20 40 

20-00 

14 OO 

17 20 

12-40 

24-85 

20-80 

20-00 

13-95 

17-60 

11-80 


No. 2 — contd. 


Wet Chilli 



Dry Chau 


>958-59 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1958-59 

l%l-62 

1962-63 




61 50 

35-60 

84 80 


10 .io 


72-62 

36 40 

106 00 


to 00 

26-40 

81-75 

37-00 

112 00 

18-25 

10 40 

17 20 

68-50 

44 00 

92 00 

15-87 

14 80 

20 40 

80-25 

.55-40 

92 80 

18 91 

17 00 

17 00 

82-00 

67-00 

81 00 

16-31 

15-20 

18 00 

71 19 

64:00 

75 00 

21-25 



82 SO 

75-20 

97 00 

.... 



81-44 

72-80 

103-40 




97-78 

83-00 

112-00 

.... 



103 30 

79-20 

105 00 




95-95 

80-20 

90-00 
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Table No. 3 gives the most common wholesale prices of agricnl- 
tural produce at the Dhulia, Dondaicha, Nandurbar, Shirpur and 
Nawapur markets during 1963-64. 


TABLE No. 3 

Most Common Wholesale Prices at Principal Markets 
IN Dhulia District during 1963-64. 


Serial Name of the 
No. Commodity 


Name of the Market Committee 
Dhulia* Dondaicha Nandurbar Shirpur Nawapur 


1 

Cotton 197.3 
Cotton Co 2 

.. 48.27 

62.40 

109.97 

121.89 

45.07* 

133.34 

3 

Groundnut 

.. 31.45 

75.38 

75.25 

31.74* 

69.74 

4 

Gram 

22.46 

57.68 

59.67 

55.87 

61.98 

5 

Mug 

.. 27.36 

59.73 

65.36 

71.39 

• • . . 

6 

Udid 

.. 25.23 

57.75 

58.83 

60.93 

56.29 

7 

Math 

.. 20.88 

47 45 

50.12 

51.07 

• • * • 

8 

Chilli (wet) 

20.40 

68.03 

79.85 

...» 


9 

Chilli (dry) 

.. 82.75 

133.90 

134.18 

71.70* 


10 

Cut 

.. 37.88 

89.15 

91.90 

41 45 

.... 

11 

Wheat 

.. 29.37 

77.02 

72.75 

73.50 

64.06 

12 

Jowai 

.. 16.19 

42.90 

45.08 

46.18 

40.49 

13 

Bajri 

19.44 

46.28 

47.33 

47.00 


14 

Tur 


63 69 

67.83 

58.87 

67.22 


•Prices in Rs. per maund for all commodities in Dhulia and those marked* in 
Shirpur. Rest of the prices are in Rs. per quintal. 


The prices of all commodities started rising from the middle of 
1964, and continued to do so upto the harvest season, when they 
registered a sli^t fall. After a short interval the prices again rose 
steadily. The Indo-Pakistari War of September 1965 also contributed 
immensely towards the subsequent inflationary pressure. The 
shortage of consumers goods, .scrardty and famine conditions in several 
parts, of the country and rising wages of the organised working 
class led to a considerable rise in prices. As a matter of fart the 
inflationary situation developed into a crisis. Devaluation of the 
Indian rupee in June 1966 added considerably to the inflationary 
pressure. The cost of manufactured goods and imports increased to 
a great extent. This had an adverse effect on the prices of producers 
as w6ll as consumers goods which rose sharply. The increasing level 
of commodity taxation also added to the price spurt from time 
to time. 
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Agriculture is the main occupation of the people in the district. CHAFTER 9. 

The cla.ss of landless labourers oomprises a large number of workers -— 

viz. 2,32,913. This necessitates a careful study of wage trends in TrtMs. 

agricultural pursuits and allied occupations. BcoNoinc 

PaoSPECTS. 

In the nature of things, level of wages of different categories of Wage Trcoda. 
labour underwent changes and fluctuations alongwith the changes 
that took place in the general economic pattern. The Khandesh 
District Gazetteer of 1880 gave a very valuable information showing 
the trend of wage rates from 1788 to 1880, which is furnished below. 

“According to returns prepared in 1820 under Captain Briggs’ 
orders, from 1788 to 1797, in Amalner, Erandol, and Nasirabad, the 
average daily wage of a carpenter, a blacksmith, a weaver, and 
a tailor was 6d. (4 annas) ; of a bricklayer and bearer SJd. (3 2/3 
annas) ; and of a labourer 3<i (2 annas). Bullock hire was 6d. 

(4 annas) a day; cart hire was from Is. to 2s. (as. 8-Rc. 1), accor¬ 
ding as there was one or two pairs of bullocks ; and pony hire was 7^d. 

(5 annas). Between 1798 and 1817, there was a considerable increase 
in the earnings of skilled and unskilled workers. In 1817 the daily 
wage of a carpenter was 9^. (6J annas) ; of a blacksmith 7Jd. 

(5 annas); of a bricklayer 8id. annas); of a weaver 6d. 

(4 annas) ; of ,a tailor 7id. (5 annas) ; of a basket maker 
(3J annas) ; of a bearer 7id. (5 annas) ; and of a labourer 4^d. 

(3 annas ); bullock hire was 9d. (6 annas) a day; cart hire from Is. 6d. 
to 3s. 3d. (as. 12-Re. 1 5/8) and pony hire was Hid. (7X annas). 

Between 1818 and 1820 wages changed but little. Cart hire was 
from 2s. to 4s. (He. 1-Rs2), and pony hire was Is. (8annas). 

“ In 1828, ten years after the introduction of British rule, the daily 1828. 
wage of unskilled labour was for a man 3d. to 4Jd. (2-3 annas), for 
a woman 2Jd. to 3d. (li-2 armas), and for children under fourteen 
2id. (li annas). At the same time, besides the daily present of 
a handful of ears of grain at harvest time, the wages of field labour 
were 3d. (2 annas) for a man, 2id. (IJ annas) for a woman, and 
1^ (1 anna) for u child. In field work men used also to be engaged 
by the month, without food at 8s. (Rs. 4), and with food at from 2s. 
to 4s. (Re. 1-Rs. 2). 

These engagements generally lasted from two to four months and 
ended with harvest. Of skilled labourers, ordinary bricklayers and 
carpenters were paid Is. (8 annas), and clever workers Is. 3d. 

,(10 annas) a day. Of personal servants, the monthly wage of a tailor 
was £ 1 (Rs. 10), and of a groom 16s. (Rs. 8). Pony and cart Iiire 
was Xd. and IJd. a mile (1 and 2 annas a kos). Payment used to be 
made in copper coins called dhabhus and ^ivrais worth %d. and 
3^8d. (i and i anna). 

■■ "In 1842, the daily wage of unskilled labour was 3d, (2 annas), 1842. 

Far from large towns field workers were usually paid in grain, with, 
pcjrhaps at Dicali, the present of a turban and a pair of shoe.s. The 
value of the grain was about lid. (1 anna) a day. This rate of 
wage lasted till about 1850, when the making of railways and other 
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1870-80. 


public works began to afFect the labour market. From that .time 
labour has, except in 1877-78, steadily risen in value, In 1883, the 
daily wage of unskilled labour was for men from 6d. to lOici. 
(4-7 annas), for women from 4^d. to 6d. (3-4 annas) and for children 
from 2^d. to 3d. (la—2 anna.v). At the same time, among skilled 
labourers the daily wage was, for stone masons and bricklayers from 
Is. to l.y. 6d. (8—12 annas), for carpenters from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
(annas 12—Re. IJ), and for tailors from Is. to Is. 3d. (8—10 annas). 
Cart hire was Is. (12 annas) a day, or 2Jd. (1 2/3 annas) a mile 
in the fair months, and 3d. (2 annas) in the rains. Pony hire was 
Jd. (i anna) a mile. 

" Between 1870 and 1880, the daily wage of un.skilled labour has 
remained pretty constant at 6d. (4 annas) for a man, 3?»d. (2J atmas) 
for a woman, and from l^d. to 3d. (1—2 annas) for a child. During 
the 1876-77 famine, so great was the supply of labour seeking tmiploy- 
ment that in spite of the rise in produce prices, the wages of un,skilled 
labour fell to 2id. (1)4 anna) for men and 1^ d. (1 anna) for women. 

“ A special class of un.skilled carriers, or hamals, work in gangs of 
six to thirty, and, except that the headman has an extra quarter, 
divide their daily earnings in equal shares. They arc paid IJd. 
(1 anna) for unloading from 660 to 704 pounds of grain, and id- 
(J onna), for carrying a bale of unpacked cotton from the warehouses 
to the cotton presses. In the busy season, from February to May, 
their average daily earnings amount to about 6d. (4 annas). 

“ Town workers and craftsmen are paid in coin, and field workers 
partly in grain and partly in coin. The custom varies in different 
parts of the district and with different crops.... . Day labourers 

are, as a rule, paid at intervals of four or five days when their wages 
generally amount to about 2s. (Re. 1). Town labourers go to work 
at daybreak, come home at noon for dinner and after resting for two 
hours, work till sunset. Field workers, beginning at daybreak, and 
taking their millet bread, onions and pickle or chutney with them, 
eat them at noon, and, after resting for about two hours work on 
till dark. Cotton picking is paid for at Id. for nine pounds (about 
1 pie a pound). A good worker will earn from 1 Jd. to 3d. (1—2 
annas) a day. The people employed in this work are chiefly women. 
During most of the rains and far into tlie cold weather (June- 
February), field workers find employment in helping husbandmen 
to weed, watch, reap, and harvest their crops. From February to 
March they are usually employed in bringing headloads of grass for 
sale. During the rest of the year they help bricklayers and carpenters, 
and repair roads, dig ponds, gin cotton, and carry loads. House 
servants, whether in towns or villages, are paid from 8s. to 12s. 

(Bs. 4—Rs. 6) a month. Wages, when work Ls unbroken, are paid 
e\'ery' week on market days, otherwise they are paid daily. 
In a labourer's household the wife generally earns enough to provide 
the family with salt, oil. chillies, and spices, perhaps about one-sixth 
of the famiU funds. Children earn enough to keep themselves in 
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clothes, and may be said to contribute nearly one-twelfth of the 
family funds.”* 

During the past few decades wages of all classes of labour showed 
an upward trend. The wage rates of field labour engaged in sowing, 
ploughing, threshing of grains, digging wells, etc., have increased 
comiderably. Skilled jobs in agriculture are paid at a daily wage 
rate ranging from Rs. 2-50 to Rs. 4. Agricultural labourers are also 
paid at rates ranging from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3. Women engaged in 
wtecling, cutting and harvesting operations are paid at the rate 
of Rs. T25 to Rs. 2. For harvesting of groundnut and cotton women 
workers are paid on the basis of turnover of work done. A woman 
worker earns about Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-50 per day during the harvesting 
season of groundnut and cotton. 

The old system of employing annual servants (saldars) for full time 
agricultural work is still prevalent in Dhulia district. A saldar who 
is a full time servant is given daily food and a few clothes. Besides 
food, he is paid Rs. 350 to Rs. 700 by way of his annual wages, 
depending upon the amount of work he is required to put in. 

The haluta system which was the basisi of the self-sufficient village 
economy of the past has still survived though on a limited scale. 
It does not enjoy the same importance as it did in the past. The 
halutedars (village artisans) consist of barber, pottecr, shoe-maker, 
carpenter, black-smith, washerman, sweeper, etc. They get their 
annual wages in kind for the services rendered to the peasants. The 
agriculturist now, prefers to pay the artisans in cash according to 
the services rendered by them due perhaps to the rising prices of 
agricultural commodities. This has affected the economic position 
of some categories of the artisims, and they have been compelled to 
search for other avenues of employment. 

Wages of almost all categories of casual labour decline during the 
months of February, March, April and July because of the fall in 
demand for tlieir services. Wages are at their peak during Septem¬ 
ber, October, November and June. 

*Gazetteer Bombay Presidency, Khandesh District, 1880, pp. 200-02. 
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CHAPTER 10—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Public Administration in the State in the last century consisted 
mostly in providing security to person and property and raising the 
revenue necessary for the purpose. In other words, Police, Jails and 
Judiciary representing security and Land Revenue, Excise, Registra¬ 
tion and Stamps representing revenue formed the most important 
departments of the State. The Public Works Department was the 
only other branch of sufficient iinportanc'e, hut its activities of con¬ 
struction and maintenance were, apart from roads and irrigation 
works, confined to buildings required for the departments of Govern¬ 
ment. With the spread of western education and the growth of poli¬ 
tical consciousness in the country, and a.s a result of gradual associa¬ 
tion of a few Indians with some aspects of the work of Government, 
the demand arose for the expansion of Governmental activities into 
what were called " nation building ” departments, namely, Education, 
Health, .Agriculture, Co-operation, etc. In the twenties and thiifics 
of this century, after the introduction of the Montague-Chelmsfoid 
Reforms, a greater emphasis came to be laid on the development of 
these departments. When, as a result of the Government of India 
Act of 1935, complete popularisation of the Provincial Government 
took place in 1937, the new Government attempted not only to 
expand the scope of “ nation building ” activities but also to take 
steps in the direction of creating what has now come to be generally 
described as a Welfare State. After the close of the World War 11 
and the attainment of Independence by India in 1947, an all-out effort 
is being made to achieve this cherished ideal as rapidly as possible 
and to build up a socially directed economy. The present activities 
of the State, therefore, require a much more elaborate system than 
what was felt to be necessar>' during the nineteenth century. 

In the descriptions that follow in this chapter and in chapters 
11-17 the departments of the State and the Central Governments 
operating in the district have been grouped as follows 

Chapter 10—General Administration. 

Chapter 11—Revenue Administration. 

Chapter 12—Law and Order and Justice. 

Cliapter 13—Other Departments. 
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Chapter 14—Local Self-Government. 

Chapter 15—Education and Culture. 

Chapter 16—Medical and Public Health Services. 

Chapter 17—Other Social Services. 

Dhulia district is divided into two sub-divisions composed of ten 
laliikas. Akrani, Nawapur and Akkalkuwa talukas are classified as 
scheduled areas under the Constitution. After the formation of 
Maharashtra State in 1960 a few villages from each of the western 
talukas bordering Gujarat State viz; Nawapur, Nandurbar, Taloda 
and .Akkalkuwa were transferred to that State. The district now 
covers an area of 12,562 kin- (4,850-3 sq. miles) and has, according 
to 1961 Census, a total population of 13,51,236. The administrative 
divisions, as they stand at present, are as shown below :— 



Area in 

Poi'ulation 

-- 

Sq. miles 

Km- 

(1961 census) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Dhulia sUb-(li'’ision- ■ 




(1) Dhulia Taluka 

751-6 

1,946-7 

299,535 

(2) Sliirpur Taluka 

756 0 

1,958-0 

123,780 

(.1) SifidkhcJn Taluka 

494 3 

1,280-2 

172,333 

(4) Sakri Taluka .. 

926-2 

2..398-9 

185,417 

Nand tub ar sub -di vis ion- 




(1) Nandurbar Taluka 

424-7 

1,100-0 

152,927 

(2) Nawapur Taluka 

355 I 

919 7 

105,728 

(3) Taloda T.iluka 

143 8 

372-4 

63,720 

(4) Akkalkuwa Taluk.'. 

320 0 

828-8 

57,357 

(5) Shahada Taluka 

446 6 

1,156-7 

155,472 

(6) Akrani Mali.'I 

232-1) 

(lOO 9 

34.967 

Total 

4,850 3 

12,562-3 

1,351,236 


With the passing of the Bombay Commissioners Act, 1957, 
Government have created with effect from March 3, 1958 the posts 
of Commissioners in place of Divisional Officers. The State of 
Maharashtra consists of four divisions. Dhulia dis'trict falls under 
the jurisdiction of the Commissioner, Bombay Division. The office 
of the Commissioner assumes a place of prime importanc-e in the 
State administration and also in the administration of the division. 

Subject to the general or .special orders of the State Government, 
tile Commissioner is the chief conbrolling authority in all matters 
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ccmnected with the land revenue. The District Collectors in exercise 
of the powers conferred upon them under the Land Revenue Code 
or other Acts are subordinate to the Commissioner. Of the powers 
delegated to him and conferred upon him by law in land revenue 
matters, the following are important 

(1) to revise the limits of the sub-divisions of the districts; 

(2) to pass final orders regarding extinction of rights of public 
and individual in or over any public road, lane or path not required 
for use of the public; 

(3) to sanction reduction of assessment consequent upon reclassi¬ 
fication of agricultural lands up to Rs. 200 per annum when classi¬ 
fication operation is confined to a single village and Rs. 400 per 
annum when it extends to more than one village in a taluka; 

(4) to decide disputes regarding rights to lands between munici¬ 
palities and Government; 

(5) to sanction remission in cases of total loss of crop due to 
local calamities up to Rs. 1,000; and 

(6) to fix priority or scarcity relief works. 

The Commissioner has to— 

(a) supervise the working of revenue offices, 

(b) exercise executive and administrative powers delegated by 
Government or conferred on him by law from time to time, 

(c) xmdertake general inspection of offices of all departments 
within his division, 

(d) inspect local bodies, 

(e) co-ordinate and supervise the activities of all divisional 
heads of departments with particular reference to planning and 
development, and 

if) integrate the administrative set-up in the incoming areas. 
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In order to assist the Commissioner in matters relating to villag e 
panchayats there is an independent Assistant Commissioner appointed 
under him. There is also a Divisional Council constituted, of which 
the Commissioineir is an ex-offiao chairman. The chief functions of 
the Divisional Council in relation to panchayats are— 

(a) to develop and foster the growth of village panchayats, 

(fe) to suggest ways and means to remove difficulties experienced 
by the village panchayats and to assist them in their proper admini¬ 
stration, 

(c) to supervise and co-ordinate the activities of the village 
panchayats, and 

(d) to supply information that may be required by the State 
Coimcil and to give effect to the recommendations that may be 
sponsored by it. 
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There is also a Divisiwial Development Council consisting of 
officials and non-officials and the Commissioner is its ex-officio 
Chairman. 

The chief functions of the council are 

(1) to advise Government on policy in respect of all develop¬ 
ment matters ; 

(2) to co-ordinate development activities of various departments 
with a view to avoid overlapping and wasteful expenditure and to 
maintain liaison with the agency, functioning in the Divi.sion, for 
the Community Development Projects ; 

(3) to suggest ways and means to remove bottle-necks in work 
schemes and to effect speedy implementation of the Five-Year 
Plans ; and 

(4) to devise measures for eliciting maximum public participa¬ 
tion in the departmental activity and for promotion of voluntary 
efforts through shramdan, bhoodan, sampathidan, small savings etc. 

In respect of Community Development Blocks, the Commissioner 
is insested with the powers of the Head of the Department. 

Of the powers delegated to the Commissioner in development 
matters, the following are important 

(1) to acenrd admini.strativc approval to programmes (financial 
estimates imd working plans) for the project period and to make 
subsequent modifications and variations in re.si)cct of all the 
categories of development blocks within his division, 

(2) to sanc+ion individual schemes costing up to Rs. 50,000 (in 
certain cases up to rupees one lakh) subject to certain conditions, 

(3) to accord administrative approval for all works costing up to 
Rs. 50.000 subject to certain conditions, 

(4) to create and continue temporary non-gazetted technical ;md 
class IV posts according to actual requirements for the project 
period but subject to annual review. The Commissioner is to 
visit at Iea.st 12 blocks in a year and carry out one detailed inspec¬ 
tion and the Assistant Commissioner (Development) has to visit 
at least 30 blocks and to conduct detailed inspection of 12 blocks 
in a year. 

With a view to intensify the movement of small savings and to 
mobilise active support of public for it, there is an officer under the 
Conunissioner who is designated as Assistant Director of Small Savings 
Organisation. There, is al.so a Divisional Small Savings Advisory 
Committee consi.sting of officials and non-officials with the Commis¬ 
sioner as its ex-officU} chairman. The chief functions of the com¬ 
mittee are 

(a) to watcli the monthly progress of net collections as against 
the target, 

(b) to organise and assist small savings publicity,. 
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(c) to render active co-operation in mobilising public support 
for the scheme, 

(d) to assist in recruitment of agents, 

(e) to make suitable recommendations or suggestions to the 
State Advisory Council on the problems placed brfore it by the 
District Advisory Committees, and 

(/) to implement the recommendations of the State Advisory 
Council. 

The Collector plays a pivotal role in the administration of tlie 
district. Not only is he at the head of the Revenue Department in 
the district, but, in so far as the needs and exigencies of the district 
administration are concerned, he is expected to supervise the working 
of the officers of other departments as well. 

(i) Recenuc.—The Collector is the custodian of Govemiiient 
property in land (including trees and water), wherever situated 
and at the same time the guardian of the interests of the members 
of the public iii land in .so far as the interests of Government in land 
have l)een conceded to them. All land, wherever situated, whether 
applied to agricultural or other purposes, is liable to payment cf 
land revenue, except in so far as it may be expressly exempted by 
a special contract {vide section 45. L^d Revenue Code). Sucli 
land revenue is of three kinds ; {i) agricultural assessment, (ii) non- 
agricultural ass'es.sment, and (iii) miscellaneous. The Collector’s 
duties are in re.spect of (1) fixation, (2) collection, and (3) account¬ 
ing of all such land revenue. Tlie as.sessment is fixed on each piece 
of land roughly in pro^wrtion to its productivity. This iissessinent 
is revised every tliirty years taluka by taluka. A revision on survey 
and settlement is carried out by the Land Records Department 
before a revision is made, and the Collector is, expected to review 
the settlement reports with great cure. The asse,ssment is usually 
guarunttH^ against increase for period of thirty years. Government, 
however, grant suspensions and remissions in bad seasons and the 
determination of the amount of these susix;nsions is decided by the 
Collector. As regards non-agricultural assessment, section 48 of 
the Code provides for alteiations of tlie agricultural assessment 
when agriculturally assessed land is used for a non-agriculhiral 
purpose. In tlie same way, una.ssessed land used for a non- 
agricultural purpose is assessed to non-agricultural rates. These 
functions rest with the Collector according to the provisions of the 
rales under the Land Revenue Code. Misoellaneous land revenue 
also has to he fixed by the Collector according to the circumstances 
in each case, when Government land is temporarily leased. It 
is also realised by the sale of earth, .stones, usufruct of trees etc., 
in Government land. 

The collection of land revenue rests with the Collector, who has 
to see that the revenue due is reewered punctually and with the 
minimum of cxiercion and that the collections are properly credited 
and accounted for. 
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The Collector is also responsible for the collection of fees and 
taxes under various other Acts, such as the Bombay Irrigation Act 
(VII of 1879), the Indian Stamp Act (II of 1890), the Indian Court 
Fees Act (A^I of 1870), the Bombay Entertainment Duty Act 
(I of 1923) and the Bombay Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949). There 
are also other revenue Acts which contain a provision that dues 
under them are recoverable as arrears of land revenue, and the 
Collector and his establishment have to undertake the recovery 
of such dues when necessary. 

In regard to the administratitm of Forest Act, the ultimate 
responsibility for the administration of the Forest Department so 
far as his district is concerned, lies with the Collector, and the Sub- 
Divisional Forest Officer is his assistant for that purpose, except 
in matters relating to the technique of forestry. 

As regards the Prohibition Act, the Collector has to issue personal 
permits to liquor and drug addicts and recover the assessment 
fees from shops permitted to sell liquor and drugs. 

The administration of the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 
Lands Act (LXVII of 1948) in its proper spirit rests with the 
Collector. He is also an appellate authority to hear appeals under 
the various sections of the Act. 

(ii) Public Utility.—The Agriculturists’ Loans Act (XII of 1884) 
and the Land Improvement Loans Act (XIX of 1^7), regulate 
the grant of loans to agriculturists at cheap rates for financing their 
operations. The Collector has to estimate the needs of his district 
in accordance with the policy of Government and in the event of 
bad season to make further demands for as much money as can 
be usefully loaned for the purpose of tiding over the scarcity. He 
has to take necessary steps for the most advantageous distribution 
of the amoimt placed at his disposal and to see that the advances 
so made are recovered at the proper time. 

The Collector of Dhulia is the Court of Wards for the estates 
taken ovct under the Bombay Court of Wards Act (I of 19(®). 
Most of the estates which were under the charge of the Collector 
have now been released. 


(Hi) Accounts.—The Collector is in charge of the treasury and is 
personally responsible to the Government for its general administra¬ 
tion, the due accounting of all the amounts received and disbursed, 
the correctness of the treasury returns and the safe custody of the 
valuables which it contains. In matters of accounts and audit, the 
Collector (with the Treasury Officer \mder him) is responsible to 
the Accountant General, whose instructions he has to obey. He 
does not, however, take part in the daily routine of treasury 
business. For that work his delegate and representative is the 
Treasury Officer, 
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(iv) Quasi-Judicial functions in revenue matters—Among the 
Quasi-judicial functions of the Collector on the revenue side, apart 
from hearing appeals from the decisions of the Prant Officers under 
the Land Revenue Code and various other Acts, may be 
mentioned (i) the revisional powers exercised under section 23 of 
the Bombay Mamlatdars’ Courts Act (II of 1906) in respect of 
Mamlatdars’ orders under the Act (this power is delegated to 
an Assistant or Deputy Collector), (ii) appellate powers under 
sections 53 and 67 of the Bombay Irrigation Act (VII of 1879), 
(iii) the work which the Collector does in connection with the 
execution of Civil Courts’ decrees, and (iv) proceedings and awards 
under section 11 of the Land Acquisition Act (I of 1894). 

(v) Local Self-Government—With the passing of the Bombay 
Village Panchayats Act, vital changes were effected in the village 
panchayat administration. It is now looked after by village 
panchayats constituted for the villages. The Collector is empowered 
to hold elections to the municipalities and village panchayats. The 
vartousi Acts governing local bodies have conferred upon the 
Collector, as the chief representative of Government authority, to 
supervise the actions of the local bodies and give them advice. 

(of) Officers of Other Departments.—Tlie officers of other depart¬ 
ments stationed at the district headquarters can be divided into 
two groups, viz., (A) (1) the District Judge, (2) the District 
Superintendent of Police, (3) the Executive Engineer and (4) the 
Civil Surgeon and (B) (1) the District Prohibition Officer, (2) the 
District Agricultural Officer, (3) the District Health Officer and 
(4) the Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 

The District Judge has a separate and independent sphere of 
work, and as Sessions Judge he exercises appellate powers over 
the decisions of all judicial magistrates in the district. The Bombay 
Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions Act (XXIII of 1961) 
was enacted to meet a long standing and widespread public desire 
for the separation of judicial functions from executive officers. It 
has separated the magistracy into “judicial magistrates” who are 
subordinates to the Sessions Judge, and “ executive magistrates ”, 
who are subordinates to the District Magistrate. It has withdrawn 
from executive magistrates practically all powers of trial of criminal 
cases, and only in certain cases the Sessions Judge has to hear 
appeals from the decisions of the executive magistrates. Before 
the enactment of this legislation, the Sessions Judge used to exercise 
appellate powers over the decisions in criminal cases of the District 
Magistrate and other First Class Magistrates. 
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The District Superintendent of Police and the police force of 
the district are imder the control of the District Magistrate in so 
far as their functions regarding maintenance of law and order are 
concerned. As regards discipline, training and other administra¬ 
tive matters they are under the control of the Range Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police. 

Vf 4667—42 
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The position of the Executive Engineer is slightly different. 

' Since his work Ls of a technical nature, he Ls not directly subordinate 
to the Collector though in a sense he plays a part subsidiary to the 
general administration of the district, of which the Collector is 
the head, and he is expected to help the Collector whenever he 
is required to do so. The Collector can ask him to investigate 
the utility of minor irrigation works likely to be agriculturally use¬ 
ful in the district. At the time of actual execution of any work, 
the Collector can reejuisition the services of the Executive Engineer 
for making immediate arrangements for procuring the necessary 
establislimont, tools, plant, building material, etc. (P'amine Relief 
Code, section 81). 

The Civil Surgeon has also a separate and independent sphere 
of his own, but must place his professional and technical advice 
and assistance at the disposal of general distric*t administration 
whenever required. 


The officei-s in B group are all of subordinate status. Their 
services in their partic’ular sphere can be requisitioned by the 
Collector either directly in case of nec-essity if the matter is urgent, 
or through their official superiors. The District Prohibition Officer 
is subordinate to the Collector except in technical matters. 

The following are some of the other Officers of the district who 
have more or less intimate contact in matters relating to their 
departments and have to carry out his general instructions 

(1) iTie Backward Class Welfare Officer, (2) the Assistant 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, (3) the Animal Husbandry 
Officer, (4) 'Hie Di.strict Inspector of Land Records, (5) The 
District Officer, Indu.strial Co-operatives and Village Industries, 
and (6) the Superintendent of Fisheries. 

(oil) As District Magistrate.—The Collector’s duties as District 
Magistrate are mostly executive. He is the head of all executive 
magistrates in the district. He exercises the powers under the 
Criminal Procedure Code and Indian Penal Code. 


When authorized by the State Government, the District 
Magistrate may invest any magistrate subordinate to him with the 
necessary powers. Besides being in control of the police in the 
district, the District Magistrate has extensive powers under the 
Criminal Procedure Code rmd the Bombay Police Act (XXII of 
1951) and other Acts for maintenance of law and order. It is his 
duty to examine the records of police stations so as to gain insight 
into the state of crime in tlie limits of police stations and satisfy 
himself that cases are being promptly disposed of. 

In his executive capacity, the District Magistrate is concerned 
with the issue of licences and permits under the Arms Act (II of 
1878), the Petroleum Act (VII of 1899), the Explosives Act (IV of 
1884), and the Poisons Act (I of 1904). He has also to supervise 
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the general administration of these Acts and functions laid down 
thereunder. 

(viii) As District Registrar.—As District Registrar, the Collector 
controls the administration of the Registration Department within 
his district. 

(ix) Sanitation and Public Health.—The duties of the Collector 
in the matter of sanitation are 

(a) to see that ordinary and special sanitary measures are 
initiated in cases of outbreaks of epidemic diseases; (b) to 
watch and stimulate the daily sanitary administration of the 
municipalities and other sanitary authorities; and (c) to advise 
and encourage local bodies to improve the permanent sanitary 
conditions of the area under their jurisdiction in so far as the 
funds at their disposal permit. He can freely requisition the 
advise and technical assistance of the District Health Officer 
in this regard. 

(x) District Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board.—The Collector 
in his capacity as President of the District Soldiers’, Sailors’ and 
Airmen’s Board exercises overall control of the Board with the 
assistance of a paid Secretary duly appointed from the retired 
military officers cadre. He maintains liaison between tlie ex- 
serviceinen and their dependents. The constitution of the Board 
is as under 

The District Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board is composed 
of members, who are ex-servicemen. It has a vice-president 
and a President. 'The Collector is the ex-officio President of the 
Board while a retired military officer acts as the vice-president. 
The Board meets periodically and considers problems, connected 
with the welfare of the ex-servicemen and their dependents. 

(xt) Control of essential articles.—The supply of essential articles 
such as foodgrains, sugar, etc. is controlled by the Collector and 
the distribution made according to the policies laid down in this 
behalf. The distribution is made in the_ district through 465 fair 
price shops which are managed by the co-operative societies, village 
panchayats and private bodies. 

Under the Collector are the Prant Officers who are either Assistant 
Collectors (Indian Administrative Service Officers) or District Deputy 
Collectors (Members of the Maharashtra Civil Service). There are 
two prants, viz. Dhulia and Nandurbar in the district. In addition 
to two Prant Officers there is one Resident Deputy Collector. 

The Prant Officers form the connecting link between the 
Mamlatdars or Mahalkaiis and the Collector. A Prant Officer exercises 
all tire powers conferred on the Collector by the Land Revenue 
Code and by any other law in force or by executive orders, in regard 
to the talukas and mahals in his charge, except such powers as the 
Collector may specially reserve to himself. 

Vf 4667—42a 
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The Mamlatdar is the officer in executive charge of a taluka and 
the MahaJkari has executive charge of a mahal. There is practically 
no difference between the functions and duties of a Mamlatdar and 
those of a Mahalkari. Each taluka or mahal has two or three Aval 
Karkuns, 8 or 10 Clerks, 50 Talathis, two Circle Officers and three 
Circle Inspectors. The duties of Mamlatdars and Mahalkaris fall 
under various heads, 

(i) Reoenue.—The Mamlatdars revenue duties are to prepare the 
ground work for the Prant Officer and the Collector to pass their 
orders upon. His report is called in almost all revenue matters. 
When these orders are passed he has to execute them. 

In regard to annual demand and collection of land revenue he 
has to prepare the jamabandi of the taluka. The jamabandi is 
an audit of previous year’s accounts. The demand for fixed agri¬ 
cultural revenue is settled. There are remissions and suspensions 
to be calculated upon the fixed demand in lean years. Remissions 
and suspensions are given in accordance with the crop annetvari 
with the determination of which the Mamlatdar is most intimately 
concerned. To the demand of fixed revenue is added the amount 
of non-agricultural assessment and fluctuating land revenue such 
as that arising from the sale of trees, stones and sand etc. when 
individuals apply for them. 

The brunt of the work of collection of revenue lies on the 
Mamlatdar. He can issue notices under section 152 of the Land 
Revenue Code; inflict fines for delay in payment under section 148 
of the Land Revenue Code; distrain and sell immovable property 
•and issue notices of forfeiture of the land, though he has to take 
the Prant Officers’ or the Collector’s orders for actual forfeiture. 

He has to collect, in addition to land revenue, tagai loans, 
pot hissa measurement fees, boundary marks advances and irriga¬ 
tion revenue, the dues of other departments like Sales Tax. Income 
Tax and Forest when there is default in their payment, at the 
request of these departments. These dues are recovered as arrears 
of land revenue. 

It is also his duty to see that there is no breach of any of the 
conditions under which inams are held and, whenever there is any 
such breach, to bring it to the notice of the Collector through the 
Prant Officer. 

He has to make enquiries and get ready the material on which 
the Prant Ofiicer has to pass his own orders under the Bombay 
Hereditary Offices Act (III of 1874). He can himself pass orders 
in regard to the appointment, remuneration, period of service, 
suspension and fining of inferior village servants, the grant of leave 
of absence to them and the like. 

1 In the following paragraphs whatever is said of the Mamlatdar applies also 
to the Mahalkari. 
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Applications for grant of tagai are generally re-oeived by the 
Mamlatdar, who makes enquiries into them through the Circle 
Officer and Circle Inspector, inspects the sites for the improvement 
of which tagai is sought, ascertains whether the security offered 
is sufficient, determines the instalments for repayment etc. He 
can himself grant tagai loan upto Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 200 under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act and Agriculturists Loans Act res¬ 
pectively, In other cases he has to obtain orders from the Prant 
Officer or the Collector. 
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The Mamlatdar’s duties regarding tagai do not end with the 
granting of it; he has to see that it is properly utilised, inspect 
the works undertaken with it, watch the payments and effect 
recoveries from defaulters. The Mamlatdar is primarily responsible 
for the administration of the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 
I..ands Act (LXVII of 1948) within the areas under his charge. 
Some of his powers under the Act have been delegated to Aval 
Karkunx. 


(ii) Quasi-judicial.—The quasi-judicial'duties which the Mamlatdar 
performs include—(1) enquiries and orders under the Mamlatdars’ 
Courts Act (II of 1906) ; (2) execution of Civil Court decrees; 
(3) the disposal of applications from superior holders for assistance 
in recovering land revenue from inferior holders; and (4) enquiry 
in respect of disputtrd cases in connection with the Record of 
Rights in each village. The last two are sumrrlary enquiries under 
the Land Revenue Code. 

(Hi) Magisterial.—Every Mamlatdar is the ex-officio Magistrate 
of his taluka. They are to hear chapter cases under the Criminal 
Procedure Code from various police stations allotted to them. They 
are also in charge of the management of the sub-jails under their 
respective jurisdictions. They have to keep the District Magistrate 
and the Sub-Divisional Magistrates informed of all the happenings 
in their charge and take steps incidental to the maintenance of law 
and order in their jurisdiction with the aid of police. 

(io) Treasimj and Accounts.—As a sub-treasury officer, the 
Mamlatdar is in charge of taluka treasury which is called sub- 
treasury. All moneys due to Government in the taluka from land 
revenue, forest, excise, public works, sales tax and income tax and 
other receipts are paid into this treasury and credited to the receipt 
heads and drawn from it under cheques and bills. The taluka sub¬ 
treasury is also the local depot for stamps, general court fee and 
postal, of all denominations and for the stock of opium held there 
tor sale to permit holders. 


A currency chest is maintained at almost all the sulvtreasuries in 
which surplus cash balances are deposited. From it withdrawals 
are made to replenish sub-treasury balances. Sub-treasuries are 
treated as agencies of the State Bank of India for remittanoe of 
funds. 
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The ^artilatdar has to verify the balances in the siib-trcasury, 
including those of stamps and opium, on the closing day of each 
month. The report of the verification, together with the montiily 
returns of receipts under various heads, has to he submitted by 
the Mamlatdar to the Treasury Officer, Dhulia. The sub-treai^uries 
arc annually inspected either by the Collector or the Prant Officer. 

(v) Other administratwe duties.—\i\ addition to the duties inen- 
tioned above, the Mamlatdar is responsible to the Collector and 
the Prant Officer whom he has to keep constantly informed of all 
political happenings, outbreak of epidemics and other matters. 

He generally helps or guides the officers of other departments 
in the execution of their respective duties in so far as his taluka 
is concerned. He is responsible for the cattle census. The 
Mamlatdar is also cxpcc-ted to propagate, co-operative principles in 
his taluka. The Mamlatdar’s position in relation to the taluka 
officers of other departments is not definable. Though they are 
not sub-ordinate to him, they are grouped round him and are 
expected to help and co-optTate with him in their respective 
.spheres. , 

Tliough the Mamlatdar is not expected to work directly for local 
bodies, he is usually the principal source of the Collector’s infonna- 
tion about them. 

In order to assist the Mamlatdar in exercising proper supervision 
over the village officers and village .servants, Circle Officers and Cifcle 
Inspectors are appointed. There are about 30 to 50 villages in 
charge of a Circle Officer or a Circle Inspector. Tlicy form a link 
between the Mamlatdar and the village officers. There are genraailly 
two Circle Officers and three Circle Inspectors in each taluka. Their 
duties relate to— 

(J) boundary marks inspection, inspection of crops including the 
estimating of the anneirari, inspection of tagai works and detection 
of illegal occupation of Government land; 

(2) preparation of agricultural and other statistical returns, viz., 
crop statistics, cattle census, and water supply; 

(3) supervision of the village officers in the preparation and 
maintenance of the Record of Rights, the mutation register anti, 
the tenancy register; 

:{4) examination of land revenue receipts and supervision or 
revenue, collection; and 

(5) such other miscellaneous work as the Mamlatdar may, from 
time to time, entrust them with, e.g., enquiry into alleged encroach¬ 
ments, etc. 

The Patil OT village headman is the principal village official. Prior 
to 1st jfanuary 1963, there were revenue and police PatiLs functioning 
in the villages. These posts were, however, abolished froih that ^te 
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and stipendiary police Patils were appointed instead. These Fatih 
do the police duties prescribed in the Bombay Village Police Act, 
1867. 

The office of Talathi or village accountant generally used to be held 
by hereditary Kulkarnh who were allowed, subject to certain condi¬ 
tions, to commute the right of service attached to the Kulkarni watan. 
But very few people took advantage of the commutation of watan. 
By the enactment of the Bombay Paragana and Kulkarni Watans 
Abolition Act all the Kulkarni watans along with the right of service 
were abolished from May 1st 1961 and Talathh were appointed in 
place of these Kulkarnh. If the villages are small one Talathi is 
appointed for two or more villages, which are called his charge. The 
Talathi receives monthly salary in a time scale of pay. His main 
duties are : (1) to maintain the village accounts relating to demand, 
collection and arrears of land revenue etc., the Records of Rights and 
all other village forms prescribed by Government; (2) to inspect crop 
and boundary marks and to prepare agricultural statistics; and (3) to 
help the Patil in collection of land revenue, write the combined day 
and receipt books and other accounts and do other clerical work. 
The talathi functions as the Assistant Gram Sevak where community 
dev'elopment projects or National Extension Service Blocks have been 
opened. 

In addition to the village officers mentioned above, there are 
village servants or Kotwah. They are of two kinds, viz., (1) those 
useful to the community, and (2) those useful to the Government. 

They are appointed on fixed remuneration. They assist the village 
officers to collect land revenue, summon villagers to chavdi, carry the 
land revenue to taluka office, help the Patil in the detection, of offences 
and apprehension of known criminals. They also assist the Patil 
in the maintenance of law and order in the village. 
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CHAPTER 11—REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 


Depabtment of Land Records. 

The Lan-o Revenue System prevalent in Dhulia District is CHAPTER 11 , 
rayaiioari and is based on complete survey, classification and settle- ReYenae 
ment of assessment of every field. Adminiistralfoii. 

The original survey settlements were introduced in the district. Land Records. 
except Akkalkuwa taluka and Akrani mahal. between 1858 and 1871- Introduction. 
The first revision settlements were completed between 1892 and 1905. 

The second revision settlements which are now in force were 
introduced between 1911 and 1925 except in Sakri taluka. Ihe 
original survey settlements in 67 villages of Akrani mahal were 
introduced in 1928. The remaining 73 villages from this mahal 
have yet to be surveyed and settled. The lands in Akkalkuwa taluka 
which were inam lands of the merged areas, were surveyed and 
classified in 1955-56. 

The original survey was done by chain and cross-staff. The unit Survey, 
of area is English acre with its sub-division, the gunthasi (121 Sq. 

Yards i.e. square formed by one chain of 11 yards), 40 gunthas 
making one acre. The area of each survey number is separately 
entered in the land records under an indicative number and that of 
a sub-division too is so entered under the indicative number subordi¬ 
nate to that of survey number of which it forms a part. The survey 
of unsurveyod villages which was done recently was, however, done 
by plane table method. 

Accurate village maps have been prepared (generally on a scale village, taluka 
of 1"—20 chains) for all surveyed villages showing the survey number and district maps 
and their boun^ry marks and other topographical details such as surveyed 
roads, nallas, forests, etc. From these village maps, taluka and ^ ‘ 

district maps were prepared on a scale of 1"“2 miles. 

There are two main classes of lands : (1) dry crop and (2) garden, classification, 
further subdivided into (i) motasthal and (ii) patasthal.- Each 
field was classified with reference to the texture of the soil, depth, 
deteriorating factors and extra advantages. In the case of garden 
lands in addition to the soil factors, the water factor was also classified 
in consideration of the duration of water-supply, and kind of crop 
grown. The classification value was expressed in terms of annas. 
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16 annas representing tlie standard. The soil classification as origi¬ 
nally confirmed or made during the revision survey is final and no 
general reclassification of soil is made again at further revision settle¬ 
ments (Section 106, Land Rev'enue Code). The holder is, however, 
entitled to reclassification and reduction of assessment of his land 
on acc-ount of pliysical deterioration of the soil. All improvements 
made are exempt from taxation for a period of 30 years immediately 
preceding the year in which the settlement is introduced. Thereafter 
they arc liable to taxation. 


Settlement and Prior to 1939, the settlement procedure was prescribed by 
Assessment, administrative orders of Government under the Land Revenue C’ode 
.'\mendment .Act (XX of 19.39). Under the L. R. C. Amendment 
Act XXVIII of 1956, certain changes have been made in the 
procedure. 'Hie changes in brief involve a shift in emphasis from 
the general economic conditions of the area and rental values to 
tile prevalent prices and yields of principal crops. Tlie various 
provisions governing the settlement procedure are contained in 
chapter A'lII-A of the Ivond Revenue Code and chapter Ill-A of the 
Land Revenue Rules. Hie prescribed procedure is in brief, as 
under ; — 

“ Settlement ” is defined as a result of operations conducted in 
a zone in order to determine the land revenue assessment [section 
117(c)(J)]. 

“Zone” is defined as a local area comprising a taluka or a group 
of talukas or portions thereof of one or more disfiicts, which is conti¬ 
guous and homogenous in resper-t of physical configuration, cliihate 
and rainfall, principal crops grown in the area and soil eharactoristic.s. 

The settlement officer (appointed by the State Government under 
section IS of the Land Rc'venuc Code) examines fully the past 
revenue Ijistory of the zone with a view to assessing the general 
effect of the existing incidence of assessment on the economic 
condition of the zone. He then proceed.s to divide the lands to be 
settled into groups and fix the standard rates for each class of land 
in such groups. 

The groups are fonned on consideration of phy.sical configuration, 
climate and rainfall, prices and yield of principal crops. 

If the .settlement officer thinks it necessary to do so, he may also 
take into account the factors specified in clauses (a){i) of the provi¬ 
sion to (he sub-section (2) of section 1I7-G (Land Revenue Code) 
viz. 

(a) markets; 

( h ) communications ; 

( c ) standard of hiislrandry; 

(d) population and .supply of labour; 

(e) agricultural rcsouroes; 

(/) variations in the area of occupied and cultivated lands 
during the la.st 30 years; 

(g) wages; 
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{h) ordinary expenses of cultivating principal crops including 

the wages of the cultivator for his labour in cultivating the land ; 
(t) sale of lands used for agriculture. 

“ Standard rate ’ is the normal assessment per acre on land in 
the respective class of 16 annas classification value. 

Improvements made at the cost of the holders are exempted from 
the enhanccim-nt for a period of 30 years immediately preceding 
the date on which the settlement expires (.section 117-H). 

The settlement officer fonmilat<*s his proposals of settlement on 
the above basis in the form of a comprehensive report which 
contains the various statistical data collected by him in the prescribed 
forms and a statement showing the effect of his proposals as Com¬ 
pared to that of previous settlement in force [L. R. R. 19-B(1)]. 

Tlie settlement report is publi.shed in the regional language in 
each stllage in the prescribed maiuicr, together with a notide stating 
the existing standard rates for each class of land and the extent of 
increase or decrease proposed by the settlement officer. A period 
of three months from the date of notice is allowed for any objections 
to the settlement proposals (.section 117-J). 

Provision is made for referring settlement proposals to the revenue 
tribunal by the State Government at the instance of aggrieved 
persons (who have to deposit the prescribed amount of cost) 
within two months from the date of the notice (section 117-K). 

After taking into account the objections, the Collector forwards the 
reiKJit of the settlement officer to the State Government through the 
Settlement, Commissioner and Efirector of Land Records with liis 
remarks (section 117-K). 

The settlement report together with the objections and the 
recommendations of the Maharashtra Revenue Tribunal is placed on 
the table of each chamber of the Legislature and the proposals can 
be discussed in the Legislature (section 117-C). 

Thereupon the State Government passes final orders on the 
settlement report (see. 117-L), and after a notice of the order is 
given in -prescribed manner, the settlement is deemed to have lieen 
intrcxlucgd (section 117-0). 

The assessment to Ire imposed on each holding in the case of an 
original settlement is determined by the application of standard 
rates to the classification value of lands through the medium of the 
Jantris (table of calculation) prepared by the superintendent of 
’ md reewds and in case of a revision settlement it is worked out 
by increasing or decreasing the old assessment in the same propor¬ 
tion as there is increase or decrease in the new standard rates over 
the old ones (L. R.R. 19-H). 

A settlement ordinarily remains in force for 30 years (sec. 117-E). 

Additional water charges ac'cnied at the cost of government 
can be asses.sed during the currency of the settlement (sec. H7-Q). 
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The Record of Rights Law (contained in chapter X of the Land 
Revenue Code) was enacted in 1913. The Record of Rights has 
been introduced in all the talukas except Akkalkuwa taluka. Survey 
for record of rights purposes has been undertaken in the Akkalkuwa 
taluka and record of rights for all the villages in the taluka is being 
introduced. According to section 135-R(J) of the Land Revenue 
Code, the record of rights contains the following particulars 

(а) the names of all persons who are holders, occupants, 
owners or mortgagees of the land or assignees of the rent or 
revenue thereof ; 

(h) the nature and extent of the respective interest of such 
persons and the conditions or liabilities attached thereto; 

(c) the rent or revenue (if any) payable by or to any of such 
persons; and 

(d) such other particulars as the State Government may 
prescribe under the rules made in this behalf. 

The State Government has now applied the law to all tenancies 
also under section 135-B(2). Any acquisition of a right in land is 
to be reported to the village oflBcers by the person acquiring it, unless 
it is registered (Land Revenue Code, section 1.35-C). Failure to 
carry out this obligation i.s liable to fine by way of late fees. 

The Land Records Department was created in 1884 when the 
revision survey and .settlement opcTations were nearing comple¬ 
tion and old “Survey Settlement Department” was brought to 
a close. The department is an adjunct to the Revenue Department. 
Its functions arc 

(1) to maintain all survey, classification and settlement records 
up-to-date by keeping very careful notes of all changes and for 
this purpose to carry out operations preliminary to incorporation 
of the changes in the survey records; 

(2) to collect and provide statistics necessary for the sound 
administration of all matters concerned with the land; 

(3) to help to reduce, simpfify and cheapen litigations in 
revenue and civil courts by providing reliable survey and othm 
records; 

(4) to supervise preparation and maintenance of Record of 
Plights and of the periodical inspection of the boundary marks, 

(5) to conduct periodical revi-sion settlement operations; 

(б) to organise and carry out village site and city surveys on 
an e.xtensive scale and arrange for their proper maintenance; 

(7) to undertake special surveys for private individuals or for 
public bodies, surveys in connection with railways, municipal and 
Zilla Parishad projects, town planning schemes and survey for 
defence and other government departments ; 

(8) to maintain up-to-date all village maps, and to reprint 
them and arrange for their distribution to various departments 
for administrative purposes and for sale to the public; and 

(9) to train the revenue officers in survey and settlement 
matters. 
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The District Inspector of Land Records, Dhulia, is the principa] 
oflBcer incharge of the Land Records department in the district. 
He is a class II gazetted officer (of inamlatdar’s rank) appointed 
by the Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land Records, and 
is directly subordinate to the Superintendent of Land Records, 
Nasik Circle, Nasik, in all technical matters. He is also subordinate 
to the Collector of Dhulia and has to carry out all administra¬ 
tive orders of the Collector in the matter of survey and records. 

The District Inspector of Land Records is assisted by the district 
surveyor, six cadastral surveyors, five ‘maintenance surveyors and 
other ministerial staff. 

Being both a revenue and a survey officer, the duties of the 
District Inspector of Land Records are 

(a) to supervise and take field tests of measurement and 
classification work done by the district, cadastral and maintenance 
surveyors; 

(b) to exercise check over the prompt and proper disposal of 
all measurement cases and other works done by the survey staff 
and the district .survey office establi.shment, by scrutinizing their 
diaries and monthly statements (MaJicwars) ; 

(c) to take a test of the work of as many circle inspectors and 
village officers as possible with a view to ensure that tht^ under¬ 
stand their duties in respect of (i) the Record of Rights, (ii) the 
tenancy and crop registers and (iii) the boundary marks repairs 
work, etc., during his village inspection. The District Inspector 
ensures that government w'aste lands arc not being unauthorizedly 
used (his test is incimt to Ire qualitative and not merely quanti¬ 
tative) ; 

(d) to be responsible for the maintenance of the theodolite 
.stones in tlie villages on the minor triangulation method and to 
arrange for regular inspection and replacement where necessary ; 

(e) to compile the huzur statistics (Agricultural forms No. I, 
II and Ill) with the clerical aid placed at his disposal by the 
Collector; 

(/) to maintain the accounts and watch the recovery of the 
city survey and other dues; 

(g) to inspect the city survey offices every year and to send the 
inspection memoranda (in triplicate) to the Superintendent of 
Land Records, who forwards one copy to the Settlement Commis¬ 
sioner and Director of Land Records, and one to the city survey 
officer through the Collector with his own remarks thereon; 

(h) to arrange in consultation with the Collector concerned 
for training of the fresh Indian Administrative Service officeis, 
the district deputy collectors, the mamlatdars and other staff in 
survey and settlement matters; and 

(t) to advice the revenue officers in the .district in all 
technical matters concerned with the maintenance of the survey 
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Administration. The staff of the district and cadastral surveyors deals with the 
Cand RECORTiS. routine measurement and classification work whether done for 
EMstrict and government (i.e. in land acquisition cases, etc.) or on private 
Cadastral applications, civil court decrees, etc. In the case of private work, 
Surveyors, prescribed fees are recovered from the parties in advance. Tlie 
district surveyor deals with such measurement cases as cannot be 
entrusted to the cadastral surveyors on account of the difficulties 
such as their size, importance and urgency. The .staff does the 
work of effecting necessary changes in the survey records by preparing 
kami jasti patraks during monsoon. 

Maintenance The staff of the maintenance surveyors is responsible for the 
Surveyors, maintenance of city surveys (these are iiitroduced under section 131 
of Land Revenue Code) and the records including the record of 
rights and the maps connected therewith and assist the revenue 
administration of the city survey area. They, therefore, work under 
the immediate control of the revenue officers incharge of the city 
survey, but the technical and administrative control of the staff vests 
with the District Inspector of Land Records and the Superinten¬ 
dent of Land Records. Such surveys have been introduced in the 
following important towns in Dhuiia district in the years noted 
against each 


Name of the city 
or town. 

Year of 
Introduction. 

Staff in charge of Maintenance. 

1 . 

Dhuiia 

1918 

2 Maintenance Surveyors. 

2 C. T. S. Clerks. 

2 Attendants. 

2. 

Shirpur 

1933 

1 Maintenance Surveyor. 

3. 

Nawapur 

1926 

1 Attendant. 

4. 

Dondaicha 

1954 

. 1 Maintenance Surveyor. 

1 Attendant. 

5. 

Nandurbar 

1918 

1 Maintenance Surveyor. 

1 Attendant. 

6, 

Shahada 

1954 

1 Maintenance Surveyor. 

7. 

Taloda 

1954 

1 Attendant. 


The cost of the maintenance of the city surveys is usually borne 
by the government and recovered from the property holders by 
way of sanad fees. The city survey of Akkalkuwa was under 
maintenanOe upto 1956. It was discontinued for administrative 
reasons. No village site survey has been undertaken in the district, 

Pot-Hissa pot-hissa surveyors in the district is working under the 

Surveyors, control of the survey mamlatdar, Nasik. The staff does the measure¬ 
ment work of the sub-divisions of the survey number for keeping the 
record of rights up-to-date. During monsoon the staff works out 
hissavar assessments and preparations of duplicate sketches and 
akarphod statements for the use of the village officers (the cost of 
the sub-division measurement is recovered from the landholders 
under section 135-G (b). Land Revenue Code), 
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The circle inspectors are primarily expected to assist the revenue 
afficers in the up-to-date maintenance of the village records and the 
land records ke^ at the villages and assist the revenue administra¬ 
tion and are, therefore, under the control of the collector. They 
supervise tlie work of village oflBcers and their work of maintenance 
of land records at the village is supervised by the District Inspector 
of Land Records. 

In addition to the normal duties of the department referred to in Post-War 
the foregoing paragraphs, the Land Records department is entnisted ^‘5^^^'**^^*** 
with the execution of the following post-war reconstruction schemes. 

Scheme No. Descriptioo. 

Land Development Scheme. Consolidation of holdings under 
No. 1. the Bombay Prevention of frag¬ 

mentation and Consolidation of 
Holdings Act, 1947. 

75 X 77-A .. Survey and settlement of unsurvey¬ 

ed inam villages. 

61 .. Survey and settlement of unsurvey¬ 

ed merged state villages. 

There are four assistant consolidation officers working in the 
district with the consolidation officer, Dhulia, as their head. The 
assistant consolidation officers are in the cadre of the district inspector 
of land records and the consolidation officer in the cadre of prant 
officer. 

The assi.stant consolidation officer is assi.sted by a nimiandar consoli¬ 
dation circle inspector and six surveyors in the measurement of sub¬ 
divisions, bringing record of rights up-to-date and preparation of the 
schemes of c-onsolidation. Tlie coasolidation circle inspector assists 
the assi.stant consolidation officer in the execution of the scheme ol 
consolidation after confirmation of tlie scheme by the Settlement 
Clommissioner or government as tlie case may be. They have started 
work in Dhulia, Nandurbar, Sindkheda, Sakri, and Shah^a talukas 
of the district. The work is carried out at government cort. 

The coosoHdatum holdings scheme is an important land reform 
scheme implemented with a view to prohibit further fragmentation 
ol lands and to put some restriction on the slip-shod way of the 
sale of lands to bring together the scattered holdings for better 
and economical cultivation. The blocks are formed in consultation 
with tlie village committee. The benefit of the scheme would thus be 
fully realised by the agriculturists who are sure to extend full co¬ 
operation in drafting of the scheme. 

Recxstration Department. 

The department is headed by the Inspector General of Registration, registration. 
assisted by a District Registrar for each district who supervises the Organisation. 
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- functions as an ex-officio District Registrar. Under the Disbict 

Registrar, there are sub-registrars. In 1964, there were five sub¬ 
registrars in the district with their headquarters at Dhulia, Shirpur, 
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Sindklieda, Shahada and Nandurbar. 


The appointments of the ministerial and other necessary staff at 
the sub-registry offices are made by the District Registrar. The 
sub-registrars are appointed by the Inspector General of Registration. 


Functions. The main functions performed by the Registration department 
are ; — 


(u) registration of documents under the Indian Registration 
Act (XVI of 1908) ; 

(h) registration of marriages under (i) the Rombay Registra¬ 
tion of Marriages Act (V of 1954) ; the Parsee Marriage and 
Divorce Act (III of 1936); and the Special Mamages Act, 
(XLIII of 1954) ; and 

(c) registration of births and deaths under the Births, Deaths 
and Marriages Act (VI of 1886). 

'The District Registrar is required to carry out the instruebons 
of the Inspector General of Registration hfl ilil departmental matters. 
It the District Registrar has any suggestions to make for introducing 
any particular system consistent with the Act, he submits them to 
the Inspector General of Registration. The Di.strict Registrar gives 
guidance to the sub-registrars in their day to day work. He visits 
the suh-registiy' offices in his district atleast once in every two 
years and sends his memoranda of inspection to the Inspector General 
of Registration. He hears appeals and applications referred to him 
under sections 72 and 73 of the Indian Registration Act, 1908 against 
refusals to register documents by the .sub-registrars under him. 
Under sections 25 and -34 of the same .Act, he is empowered to 
condone delays in presentation of documents and appearance of 
executants provided the delay does not exceed four months, and to 
direct registration of the documents concerned on payment of fine 
not exceeding ten times the proper registration fee. He is also 
competent to order refunds in cases of surcharges and to grant full 
or partial remission of safe custody fees in suitable cases. A will 
or codicil can be deposited with him in a sealed cover and it 
can be got registered at the cost of the party desiring it, after the 
death of the depositor. 


Registration of Under the Indian Registration Act (XVI of 1908) compulsory 
Documenfs. registration is required in the case of certain documents and optional 
registration is provided for certain other documents. A record of 
such registered documents is kept and extracts of documents affect¬ 
ing immoveable property in respect of which record of rights is 
maintained are sent to the officers concerned for making mutations. 
Gertified copies from the preserved records of registered documents 
are also issued to the parties who apply for them. 
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In 1963, 10,726 documents were registered in the district. Out of 
these 9,987 falh'ng under oompuisory registration were of the 
aggregate value'of Rsi 14,282,822 and 739 documeiits falling under 
optional registration were of the aggregate value of Rs. 1,052,782. 

Fees for registration are levied according to prescribed scale, but 
the State Government have exempted fully or partially levy of 
registration fees in respect of documents pertaining to societies 
registered under the Co-operative Societies Act. Certain types of 
societies, such as urban credit societies, central financial agencies 
and housing societies (formed of persons belonging to the classes 
other than agriculturists or backward communities) enjoy restricted 
exemptions in respect of documents where the consideration does 
not exceed the specified limits, while all other co-operative societies 
enjoy unrestricted exemption.* Similarly copies of award under 
the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act (XXVIII of 1947) are 
also exempted from registration fees. 
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All sub-registrars in the district are appointed as registrars of ^8'stratioo ol 
marriages under the Bombay Registration of Marriages Act, 1954 ® 

as well as under the Parsee Marriage and Divorce Act, 1936. The 
headquarters sub-registrar, Dhulia is in addition vested with 
powers to solemnise marriages under the Special Marriages Act, 

1954, He is also vested with powers under the Muslim Personal 
{shariat) Application Act (XXVI of 1937). The District Regis¬ 
trar and the headquarters sub-registrars are also the registrars of 
births and deaths under the Births, Deaths and Marriages Ac-t, 1886. 

Sai,es Tax Depabtment 

The sales tax is the most important source of revenue to the State Sales Tax. 
as it cx)ntributes to the exchequer more than any other head of 
revenue. 


The Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959 (Bom. LI of 1959), which Bombay Sales Tax 
governs the levy and collection of sales tax replaced on January 1, 

1960 the earlier Act which was in operation till then. Different 
systems of sales tax were in operation in different component parts 
of the State under the earlier Acts. Under the Bombay Sales Tax 
Act, 1959, a system which combined the two point levy in respect of 
certain goods with a single point levy at the first stage in respect 
of goods and single point levy at tjie peavdtimate stage of sale by tlie 
boensed dealer to a dealer without a licence, was introduced. For 
the ordinary registered dealer holding neither authorisation nor 
licence, recognition or permit and who obtained his requirements on 
payment of tax to other registered dealers, retail sales tax on sales 
of certain goods at 1/4 per cent, on the turnover of sales of such 
goods was introduced. 

The, turnover in the case of manufacturer or importer of goods to 

into the State of Maharashtra fpr liability to register and pay tax is 


* For details see Govenuneut Notification, Co-operation and Rural Devclop- 
meot Departmeot. No. CAS-1061/27508-J dated 16th August 1961. 

Vf 4667-43 
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fixed at Rs. 10,000 while the turnover for o;ther dealers is fixed at 
Rs. 30,000. Dealers dealing purely in non-taxable goods are not 
liable to pay tax and are not required to obtain certificates of 
registration. 

Besides registration certificate, the Act provides for the issue of 
other privileged documents viz., licence, authorisation, recognition 
and permit. A dealer holding a licence can purchase goods free of 
general sales tax for resale subject to certain conditions. An 
authorisation enables a dealer holding it to purchase goods free of 
both the sales tax and the general sales tax for sale in the course 
of inter-State trade and commerce or in tlie course of export subject 
to prescribed conditions. A recognition enables a manufacturer 
to purchase free of both the sales tax and the general tax, certain 
goods required by him for use in the manufacture of goods for sale 
and for use in the packing of goods so manufactured. A permit 
enables a registered dealer who buys for an agreed commission on 
behalf of a principal mentioned in his books of account, to purchase 
such goods free of tax under prescribed conditions. 

A dealer registered under the Central Sales Tax Act, 1956, but 
who is not liable to pay tax under section 3 of the Bombay Sales 
Tax Act, 1959, shall nevertheless be liable to pay tax— 

(a) on sale of goods in respect of tire purchirsc of whidi he 
has furnished a declaration under sub-section (4) of section 8 ot 
the Central Sales Tax Act, 1956, and 

(h) on sale of goods so purchased have been used; and 
accordingly, the provisions of sections 7 to 12 shall apply to such 
sales, as they apply to the sales made by a dealer liable to pay 
tax under section 3 of the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959. 

Every dealer who is liable to pay tax under sub-seertion (1) shall, 
for the purposes of sections 32, 33, 34, .35, 36, 37, 46, 47 and 
48 be deemed to a registered dealer. 

The Act cxjntains 5 schedules detailing various classes of goods 
subjected to sales tax and general sales tax. 

The sale of a large number of goexis consisting mostly of articles 
of consumption of comparatively poorer sections of the community 
is exempted from tax altogether. The rates of tax on sales of goods 
liable to tax, vary according to the cost of goods, the economic 
conditions of the section of the population which mainly consumes the 
goods and other factors such as imposition of duty in some other 
States on goods like cloth, sugar, etc. 

Administrative For the purpose of the administration of the Sales Tax Act in 
Organisation. Dhulia district, two Sales Tax Ollicers have been appointed with 
headquarters at Dhulia. The Sales Tax Officers exercise the powers 
delegated to them under the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959. They 
register the dealer liable to pay tax and grant documents such as 
licence, authorisation, recognition and permit to those who aye 
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eligible for the same. The Sales Tax OfiBcers receive periodical 
returns from the dealers showing the turnover during the period and 
the tax payable by them. They verify the returns and pass orders 
of assessment. I'hey issue notices for demand, if any, after assess¬ 
ment and tiike necessary steps to recover the tax assessed. The 
Sales Tax Officers are primarily responsible for the administration of 
the office. 
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The Sales Tax Officers at Dhulia are subordinate to the Assistant 
Commissioner of Sales Tax (Administration-cMm-Appeals), Central 
Division, Range I, Nasik. 'Hie Sales Tax Officers seek clarification and 
advice from the Assistant Commissioner who hears appeals filed by 
the .isscssees aggrieved against tlie assessment lorders passed by the 
Sales Tax Officers. 


The officer next above the Assistant Commissioner of Sales Tax 
{Administration-cum-Appeals), Nasik, is the Deputy Commissioner 
of Sales Tax, Central Division, Poona. He enjoys administrative as 
well as appellate authority over the Assistant Commissioner. 

The Commissioner of Sales Tax, Mahara.shtra State, with head¬ 
quarters at Bombay is the chief controlling, in.specting, co-ordinating, 
executive and administrative authority in the sales tax matters and 
is directly responsible to the government. 

The Maharashtra State Sales Tax Tribunal hears appeals/revisions 
from the assessccs aggrieved against the orders of the Commissioner 
of Sales Tax, the Deputy Commissioner of Sales Tax and the 
Assistant Commissioner of Sales Tax 

Reference application can be filed to the High Court on a question 
of law arising out of the orders of the Maharashtra Sales Tax 
Tribunal. 

The following statement shows the number of registered dealers Statistic of 
and net revenue derived from sales tax during the years from 1960-61 
to 1963-64 


Year 

No. of Rcgd 
dealers 

Tax Collected 



Rs. 

196(i61 

1,181 

2.119.049 

1961-62 

1,285 

2,762,052 

1962-63 

1,429 

2,638,103 

1963-64 

1,461 

2,761,529 


Stamps Dei'ahtment 


The Superintendent of Stamps, Maharashtra, is the authority Stamps. 
that controls the supply and sale of stamps in the State. In Dhulia Organisation, 
district, the Collector of Dhulia as the administrative head of the 
district holds the general charge of the stamps department. No 
officer in the district is specially in charge of stamps. Tlie work is 
looked after by the stamps head clerk under the supervision of treasury 
Vf 4667^3a 
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CHAPTER 11. officer, Dhulia. The local depot at Dhulia is under the charge of the 

- treasury officer who is responsible for the maintenance of the stock 

Revenue of stamps, their distribution to branch depots and their sale to the 
Administration rjublic 
Stamps. 

Organization. To suit public convenience, stamps are sold at local and branch 
depots as also at various other centres by vendors authorised to 
sell stamps. There are 17 licensed stamp vendors in the district. 

The total income realised from stamp duty in the district during 
the year 1963-64 was R,si 361,060-21 for judicial stamps and 
Rs. 617,204-80 for non-judicial stamps. TTie commission allowed 
to vendors during the .same year amounted to Rs. 5,192-64 on judicial 
stamps and Rs. 10,111-26 on non-judicial stamps. 

Motor Vehicles Department 

Motor Vehicles. The Motor Vehicles Department deals with the administration 
Motor Vehidw ^ Motor Vehicles Tax and the Motor Vehicles (Amendment) 
Act (XV of 1956), the Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax Act (LXV of 
1958), Bombay Motor Vehicles (Taxation of Passenger) Act, 1958 
and the Maharashtra Tax on Goods (Carried by Road) Act, 1962. 
Under the Motor Vehicles .Act all motor vehicles have to be regis¬ 
tered, all drivers have to obtain a licence, which is given only on 
their passing the prescribed test of competence; tlie hours of work of 
drivers of transport vehicles are to be restricted and third party 
insurance of all vehicles plying in public places has to be effected. 
It gives powers to State Government to subject vehicles to strict 
mechanical tests and to control the number of vehicles to be 
licensed for public hire, specifying their routes and also the freight 
rates. Fees arc leviable for registration and for issue of licences 
and permits. 

There is a State Transport Authority for each State and Regional 
Transport Authorities have been setup for convenient regions of the 
State. The State Transport Authority co-ordinates the activities of 
the Regional Transport Authorities. The Regional Transport Autho¬ 
rity controls the motor transport in the region and deals with the 
issue of permits to different categories of transport vehicles according 
to the policy laid down by the State Transport Authority and the 
State Government from time to time. It also performs such duties 
as grant of authorisations to drive public service vehicles and con¬ 
ductors’ licences, taking departmental action against those permit 
holders who contravene any condition of the permit etc., and 
prescribing policy in certain important matters relating to motor 
transport in the region. 

Regicmal Transport The Regional Transport Authority for the Thana region with 
Authority, headquarters at Thana has juri.sdiction over the Dhulia district as 
also over the districts of 'Thana, Kolaba, Ratnagiri, Nasik and Jalgaon. 
It consists of four official and two non-official member.s nominated 
by government under sub-section (I) of section 44 of the Motor 
Vehicles Act. 
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The Regional Transport Officer functions as the secretary and CHAPTER il. 

CTxecutive officer of the Regional Transport Authority. In his- 

capacity as the Regional Transport Officer he is the authority for Revenue 
licensing drivers and registering vehicles and also for prosecuting Administrations 
in cases of offences committed under the Motor Vehicles Act. Vehicles, 

Acting under tlie Regional Transport Authority, he is responsible 
for idl the duties connected with the issue of and countersignature 
of autliorisation to drive public service vcliicles and conductors* 
licences, and with the grant, revocation, suspension and cancellation 
of permits for public carriers, private carriers, stage carriages and 
taxi cabs. 

Tlie immediate subordinates to the Regional Transport Officer at other Staff, 
the headquarters lu'e the assistant regional transport officer for goods 
tax work and the regional supervisor for other items of work. 

They assist the Regional Traasport Officer in executing his duties 
and look after the office administration. Whenever the Regional 
Transport Officer is out of headquarters, the assistant regional trans¬ 
port officer acts for him. The regional supervisor supervises the 
work of inspector and assistant inspectors of motor vehicles. The 
motor vehicles inspectors look after the work of registration, inspec¬ 
tion of motor vehicles, testing of motor drivers and conductoi's, 
checking of motor vehicles and detecting offences under the Motor 
Vehicles Act. They are assisted hy the assistant motor vehicles 
inspectors in tliese duties. 

This depiirtment has liaison with the police department. The Liaison with 
police department carries out periodical checks of motor vehicles Police 
and detects offences under the Motor Vehicles Act. It also attends Department, 
to references from the motor vehicles department regarding verifica¬ 
tion of character of applicants for public service vehicles authorisa¬ 
tions, conductor’s licences, taxi cab permits, etc. It also helps in the 
s’crification of non-usc of vehicles and recoveries of arrears of taxes 
and specifying particular places for bus stops, etc. 

The Di.strict Magistrate is concerned with this department in 
connection with imposition of restrictions on road transport, fixation 
of speed limits, and location of motor stands at various places, etc. 

Under the Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax Act, taxes are levied cm Bombay Motor 
all motor vehicles, except those designated and used solely for ciirry- Vehicles Tax 
ing out agricultural operations on farms and farm lands. The taxes 
arc based on the type of vehicles (eg., motor cycles and cars, goods 
vehicles, passenger vehicles, etc.) and their laden or unladen weight. 

TIm? act has removed all municipal and state tolls on motor vehicles. 

The rules made under this Act lay down that when a vehicle is to be 
registered within the State, the registering authority (i.e., the 
Uegional Trans-port Officer) shall verify the particulars furnished 
in the application for registration (e.g., the make of the vehicle, its 
capacity) and determine the rate of the tax for which the vehicle 
is liable. Every registered owner who wants to use or keep for 
use any vehicle in the State has to pay the tax determined. In 
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respect of transport vehicle trie umits wimm which the vehicle 
will be plied (whether only within the limits of particular munici¬ 
pality or cantonment, or throughout the State) has also to be stated. 
A token for the payment of the tax is issued by the taxation authority 
and this has to be attached to and carried on the vehicle at all times 
when the vehicle is in use in a public place. 

The Bombay Motor Vehicles (Taxation of Passengers) Act, 1958 
envisages lec^' and payment to the State Government of a tax on 
all passengers carried by stage carriages (including stage carriages 
used as contract carriages) at the rate of 15 per cent, of the amount 
of the fares payable to the operator of the stage carriages except 
where such stage carriages ply exclusively within a municipal area 
or exclusively on such routes xerving municipal and adjacent areas 
as may be approved by the State Government. 

Tlie Maharashtra Tax on Goods (carried by road) Act, 1962 came 
into force from October 1, 1962. The tax in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act and the rules made thereunder is leviable on 
goods carried in public goods vehicles at the rate of 3 per cent, 
of the freight charged for the carriage of the goods. The Act 
also provides for the payment of tax on goods by lump-smn 
payment. The rates of lump-sum payment are fixed on the basis of 
carrying capacity of the vehicle. 
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The FUNCTION!? OF THE GovFJiNMENT ABE MANIFOLD and those rela¬ 
ting to maintenance of law and order, security of life and property 
of citizens are carried out through Police, Judicial, Social Welfare 
and Jail departments. In what follo^vs is detailed the functioning 
and set-up of these departments in the district. 

PoucE Depabtment 

The primary functions of the police are the prevention and detec¬ 
tion of crime, the maintenance of law and order, the apprehension 
of ofiFenders, escorting and guarding of prisoners, treasure or private 
or public property of which they may be placed in charge, and the 
prosecution of crinunals. They have, however, various other duties 
to perform, such as control and regulation of traffic, service of 
summonses and warrants in criminal cases, inspection of explosive 
and poison shops and extinguishing fires and others such as giving 
aid to displacTid persons and pilgrim.s, verification of character, pass¬ 
ports and naturalisation inquiries, etc. 

Under section 4 of the Bombay Police Act (XXII of 1951), the 
superintendence of the police force throughout the State vests in and 
is exercisable by the State Government. In exercise of the powers 
conferred upon it by section 6 of the said Act, the State Government 
appoints the Inspector-General of Police for the direction and suptn- 
vision of the police force. The Inspector-General of Police, whose 
headquarters is at Bombay is thus the head of the police force in 
the State. It is the province of the Inspector-General to watch over 
the recruitment, education, housing and equipment of the police 
force, to regulate the internal organisation and method of its working 
and to look after its welfare. He is assisted in his office by tliree 
Assistant Inspectors General of Police (who are officers of the rank 
of Superintendent of Police) and the Superintendent of Police, State 
Traffic Branch who is ex-officio Assistant Inspector-General of 
Police. 

For the purpose of administration, Maharashtra State is divided 
into four Police Ranges, besides three Commissionerates, viz. C^reater 
BcHnbay, Poona and Nagpur. In Greater Bomlxiy, the Commissioner 
of Police, who is second in the PolicTj hierarchy is in charge of the 
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CHAFTER 12. Greater Bombay Police force. The Ckimmissioaers of Police in 
charge of the Nagpur and Poona Commissionerates are of the rank 
a^’jaidn Deputy In.spector-General of Police. The State Criminal Investi- 

PoucE ' Department is divided into two bronches, viz. (i) Intelligence, 

(ii) Crime and Railways, each under a Deputy Inspector-General. 

■ Both the Deputy Inspectors General are assisted by one or more 
assistants of the rank of Superintendent of Police and a number 
of Deputy Superintendents of Police, Inspectors, Sub-Inspectors 
and Head Constables. There are Criminal Investigation Department 
units at important places in the State, each under a Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent of Police assisted by the necessary subordinate staff. The 
State Reserve Police Force Croups are under the Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police, Armed Forces. The Police Training College, 
Nasik; the Regional Police Training Schools at Khandala, Jalna and 
Nagpur ; the Motor Transport and Wireless Organisations are under 
the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Training and Special Units, 
Bombay. 

Each Range in the State which is in the charge of a Range Deputy 
Inspector-General is divided into districts, each corresponding to the 
revenue di.strict, and is in the charge of a Superintendent of Police. 
Under section 17(1) of the Bombay Police Act, the District Magis¬ 
trate has control over the Superintendent of Police and the Police 
Force of a di.strict in matters of policy and administration of law 
within the di.stric't, but he does not interfere with the questions of 
recruitment, intenial economy or organisation of the district police 
force. 

The Sujierintendcnt of Police is the executive head of the police 
force in the district. His primary duties are to keep the force 
under his contn)l properly trained, efficient and contented and to 
ensure, by constant supervision, the proper and effective prevention, 
inve.stigation and detection of crime in his district. 

Each district is divided into two or three sub-divisions. Each 
sub-division is in the charge of a Sub-Divisional Police OfiBcer, who 
is of the rank of Assistant Superirilendent of Police or Dt;puty Super¬ 
intendent of Police and is re.sponsible for the prevention, investiga¬ 
tion and detection of crime in his charge. Subject to the general 
orders of the Superintendent, he is responsible for the efficiency and 
discipline of the officers and men in his division. He has to hold 
detailed inspections of police stations and out-posts in his charge 
at regular intervals. 

Each sub-division ha.s one or more Circle Police Inspectors who 
are entrusted with detection of crime and supervision of bad 
characters and gangs in their circles. The supervasion and co-ordina¬ 
tion of the detection work of the different police stations in the 
circles is also entrusted to the Circle Inspectors. 

At the di.strict headquarters, the Superintendent of Police is assisted 
by an Inspector who is called the Home Inspector. He is in the 
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nature of a Personal Assistant to the Superintendent of Police and 
supervises the work of the Superintendent’s office at the headquarters 
during the absence of the Superintendent of Police and the Sub- 
Divisional Officer. In the bigger districts there are Inspectors in 
charge of Local Intelligence Branches (District Special Branches) 
and Local Crime Branches. 

Each district is divided into a number of police stations. A Sub- 
Inspector of Police is in charge of a police station. He is responsible 
for the prevention, investigation and detection of crime in his charge 
and has to see tliat the orders of his superiors are carried out and 
the discipline of the police under him Ls properly maintained. He 

lias under him the required number of Head Constables and 

Constables. The Head Constables report to the Sub-Inspector all 
crimes in their beats and assist him in the investigation and detection 
of crime. When in charge of a particular post or circle of villages, 
the Head Constables act in all police matters in co-operation with 

th<> heads of the village police. When attached to a Police Station, 

some of them hold the charge in the absence of the Sub-Inspector 
and attend to all routine work including investigation of crime. The 
Constables perform such duties as may l)e entrusted to them by 
tlie Sub-Inspector and the Head Constables. 

The control and admini.stration of the Railway Police is vested 
in the Superintendent of Police who has a parallel organisation on 
the lines of district police. He functions under the supervision and 
control of the Deputy Inspector General of Police. Crime and Rail- 
ways. Criminal Invc-stigation Department, Maharashtra State, Poona 
and the Inspector-General of Police. 

With a view to eradicating the evil Of corruption and for a more Anti-Corruption 
effective implementation of the prohibition policy of Government, the Prohibition 
Anti-Corruption and Prohibition Intelligence Bureau has been created 
under the control of the Deputy Inspector General of Police, 
designated as Director, Anti-Corruption and Prohibition Intelligence 
Bureau, Maharashtra State with his headquarters at Bombay. The 
Bureau lues its offices in all districts and has four units with head¬ 
quarters at Bombay, Poona, Aurangabad and Nagpur, each in charge 
of a Deputy Superintendent of Police. The unit for Greater Bombay 
i.s in charge of a Deputy Commissioner of Police. 

With a view to providing the Armed Forces whiqjj may be required State Reserve 
at any place in the State to deal with any Mrioua disturbance or Force, 
other .similar emergency, the State Re.serve Police Force, trainixl 
more or less on military lines and equipped with modern weapons, 
has been organised under the Bombay State Re.serve Pobce Force 
Act, 1&51 (Bombay Act No. XXXVIII of 1951), and stationed in 
groups at important centres in the State. Each group is under the 
control of a Commandant (who is an officer of the rank of Superin¬ 
tendent of Police) assisted by the ne«»ssary staff of officers of 
different ranks. The groups are provided with wireless and motor 
transport sections. The training institutions at different places have 
been described below. 
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(i) The Police Training College, Nasik, provides the initial 
training for officers of and above the raidc of Sub-Inspector and 
for the refresher training of qualified Head Constables in the 
duties of Police Sub-Inspector. It is in the charge of a Principal, 
who is of the rank of Siiperintendent of Police. He is assisted 
by a Deputy Superintendent of Police designated as Vice-Principal 
and by Police Inspectors, Poliee Prosecutors, Sub-Inspectors and 
Head Constables who are employed as Instructors. 

(it) Regional police Training Schools, Khandala, Jalna and 
Nagpur provide training for un-armed Constables for the policte 
fort“e and are in the charge of Principals, who are of the rank of 
Deputy Superintendent of Police. The principals are assisted by 
the necessary staff of Inspectors, Police Prosecutors, etc. 

(Hi) Recruits of the Greater Bombay Police are trained at the 
Police Training School, Naigaum, which is headed by an Assistant 
Commissioner of Police. 

Women Police Women Police branches exist in Greater Bombay, Poona and 
Branch. Nagpur cities and in some important districts, including Railway 
Polite districts. The main functions of this branch are to help in 
the recovery of abducted women, to attend to the convenience and 
complaints of female passengers at important railway stations, to 
apprehend and search female offenders, to help in the administration 
of the Bombay Children Act and the Suppression of Immoral Traffic 
in Women and Chris Act, to man the Police telephone exchanges, to 
keep vigilance at places of worship or public entertainment, etc. Tlu^ 
also help the senior police officers at the time of holding inquests 
cn dead bodies of women, whenever required. 

Arms Inspection There is an anns inspection branch consisting of an Inspector 
Branch, of Police and the necessary subordinate staff to undertake periodical 
inspection of the police arms arjd to cn.sure their proper mainte¬ 
nance. The branch is under the control of the Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police, Armed Forces. 

Motor Transport. ^ niotor transport section for the whole State under the control of 
a Superintendent of Police, designated as Superintendent of Police, 
Motor Transport is organised for maintaining a fleet of motor 
vehicles and water craft for police duties. It consists of (i) 
a District Motor Tran.sport section at the headquarters of each 
district and each State Reserve Police Force group, (ii) the Central 
Motor Transport Workshop together with mobile units at Poona, 
Aurangabad and Nagpur and (iii) the Mobile Repair Unit for Police 
Water Craft with headquarters at Tirana. The District and State 
Reserve Police Force, Motor Transport sections which consist of motor 
vehicles .ind in some districts water craft are under the administra¬ 
tive control of the Superintendents of Police of the districts or 
the Commandants of the Groups as the case may be and under 
the technical supervision of the Superintendent of Police. Motor 
Transport. 
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A wireless grid for the whole State under the control of a Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, designated as the Superintendent of Police, 
Wireless is organised for facilitating quick communication amongst 
the police units in the State and also with those in other States. Tlic 
grid consists of W. T. (Wireless Telegraphy Circuits) of H. F. (High 
Fre(iuency') and R. T. (Radio Telephony Circuits) of V. H. F. (Very 
High Frequency) net work with static and mobile transportable 
stations and broadcast ser\icc stations. There are wireless stations 
at tire headquarters of each district/State Reserve Police Force 
Units and in the three Cornrnissioneratcs of Greater Bombay, Poona 
and Nagpur cities. The wireless personnel in Bombay, and those 
attached to the districts and State Reserve Police Force Groups are 
uiider the administrative control of the Commissioners of Police, 
Superintendents of Police and the Commandants of the State Reserc e 
Police Force Groups concerned, respectively. 

The Dhulia district which has its headejuarters at Dhulia is 
divided into two sub-divisions—Dhulia division and Nandurbar divi¬ 
sion, with headquarters at Dhulia and Nandurbar respectively, each 
in charge of a Sub-Divisional Police OflRcer. There are 17 regular 
police stations, 28 out-po.sts and two road patrolling stations. Out 
of these 17 police stations, two are town police stations, viz. Dhulia 
city and Nandurbar town, nine taluka police stations, one mahal police 
station and five other police stations. The Armed Police head¬ 
quarters at Dhulia includes an Inspector-General’s reserve consist¬ 
ing of 216 policemen. 

The strength of the district police was 45 officers and 1,315 men in 
1962. It was raised to 46 officers and 1,343 men in 1963. In 1963, 
the composition of the force was as follows 


(a) Permanent- 

District Superintendent .. .. 1 

Deputy Superintendent .. 1 

Inspectors ,. .. 3 

Sub-Inspec-tors .. .. 32 

Unarmed Head Constables .. 146 

Armed Head Constables .. .. 101 

Unarmed Constables .. 386 

Armed Constables .. .. 454 

Head Wireless Operator .. .. 1 

Wireless Operators .. .. 2 

(b) Temporary— 


8«/ial 

Ko. 

Datt<3 

py- 

S.F. 

DboHa 

P.I. 

Dhulia 

City 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Hd. CoDi. 

CoaiUbki 

Total 

Araied Da- 

Armad Ua* 

Ariaad 

Armed 


6 7 

8 9 

10 


1 FMDhuUa Divuion ... 
( For Dhulia City 

3 biciseuad ProhibitioB 
wark. 

4 Cud hi aud .Hagasibh 

Tatukh Forait. 


24 


I 

I 

22 

21 
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Seritl Duties Dy. 

No. S. P. 

Dhulte 

1 2 3 

P. I. 
Dhulia 
City 

4 

Hd. Cons. 

Codtables 

Total 

10 

Armed 

5 6 

Uii- 

Armed 

7 

Armed 

8 

Un¬ 

armed 

9 

5 

For iocresse ia work as 
a reauU of aniaa4‘ 
maot to Saotioaa 103 
and 173 oTCfimiaal 
pTooedure Code. 

*• 

.. 

4 


20 

Z4 

6 

Security duty 


.. 

3 


2 

5 

7 

For Thalaer P. StatioQ. 

.. 

.. 


3 

3 

6 

8 

OrderliesforOeputyS.P, 

Dbulia Divitaoa. 

•• 

.. 


3 


3 


Motor Drivers for Excise 
add ProhibitioQ work. 


•• 


6 


6 

10 

Drivem for D. V. Car .. 

. . 

.. 

.. 

1 

.. 

1 

11 

For Ohulia Treasury 

Guard. 

•• 

2 


6 


s 

12 

For Kothsr O. P, Udder 

Taioda Police Station- 

•• 

.. 


2 


2 

13 

Radio Mechanic 

.. 

1 

.. 

.. 

. a 

1 

14 

Reorganisation G. R. If. 
Department,No. PRS. 
53W/37.V of 23rd 

January i960 and 

1, a. P.*s No. J/82/«3^ 
f9(h ^ptember 1961. 


4 14 

13 

29 

t6 

146 

15 

For Dhadgaon Sub« 

Treasury. 


2 


6 

*• 

8 


Total .. 1 

1 

7 22 

23 

80 

12S 

262 


The total strength of the police force, both permanent and temporary 
was 46 officers and 1,34,3 men at the end of the year 1963 and 46 
officers and 1,355 men during the year 1971-72. 


The e.xpenditurc on the establishment of the district for the year 
1963 was Rs. 23.04,002. The ratio of tlie police to area and popula¬ 
tion came to one policeman to 9-08 km.- and 975 persons- 

Recruitment to the cadre of Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
who belongs to the Indian Police Service, is made by the Government 
of India on the recommendation of the Union Public Service Commis¬ 
sion. On their appointment, they are attached to the National Police 
Academy, Abu for training for a period of one year and after 
successful completion of tlie training they are sent to the States 
concerned for further training. On arrival in the State, the I.P.S. 
probationers arc attached to the Police Training College, Nasik, for 
three months and in districts for practical training for nine months 
before they are appointed to hold independent charges as Sub- 
Divisional Police Officers. Assistant Superintendents of Police are 
considered eligible for promotion to a senior post in the Indian Police 
Service cadre after their confirmation in the I.P.S. in vacancies in the 
direct recruitment quota. 

Seventy per cent, of the total number of appointments on the 
sanctioned cadre of Deputy Superintendents of Police are filled in 
by promotion from the lower ranks of the district police force and 
the remaining 30 per cent, by direct recruitment which is made by 
the State Government from candidates recommended by the Maha¬ 
rashtra Public Service Commission. Candidates appointed by direct 
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lecruitHient are attached to the Police Training College, Nasik, for 
training and are kept on probation for a period of two years and 
three months. During the first two years of their probationary 
period, they are required to pass departmental examinations pres¬ 
cribed by C^vemment. 

After a year’s training at the Police Training College they are 
required to undergo military training for 5 weeks and thereafter 
practical training in districts for the remainine period of probation. 
They are considered for promotion to Indian Police Service cadre 
after they put in eight years service as Deputy Superintendent of 
Police. 


CHAPTER 

Law> Order 
and JinMicc. 

Police. 

RecruitmeoU 


Appointment of Inspectors of Police are made Ti>y the Inspector- 
General of Police from amongst the Snb-Inspectors of Police who are 
found fit for promotion by the Selection Board comprising of tlie 
I. G. P. as the Chairman and Commissioner of Police/Deputy 
Inspectors-General of Police as members. No direct recruitment is 
ordinarily made. 

Recruihnent of Sub-Inspectors is made by the Inspector-General 
of Police both by promotion of officers from the lower ranks of 
the district police force and by direct recruitment. Fifty per cent, 
of the vacancies are filled in by direct recruitment. Of the remaining 
50 per cent., 25 per cent, of the vacancies are filled in by depart¬ 
mental candidates passing through the Police Sub-Inspector’s Course 
at the Central Police Training College, Nasik and the remaining 
25 per cent, by promotion of officers from lower ranks. 

Candidates for direct reciaiitment may be either from outside 
the police or from the Police department. These candidates are 
in the first instance, selected for training in the Police Training 
College, Nasik, as Police Sub-Inspectors. The selection is made 
by the Inspector-General of Police, assisted by a committee consist¬ 
ing of the Commisioner of Police, Bombay, a Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police and the Principal, Police Training College, Nasik. 

The Police , Constables are recruited directly, and the Head 
Constables, generally from the rank of Constables, However, to 
attract better men, recruitment of Head Constables is made direct 
from qualified candidates upto one-third of the vacancies. 

Among the actual strength of 46 officers and 1,343 men of the Literacy. 
Dhulia district at the close of the year 1963, none was illiterate. 


The armament of the district iiolice in 1963 consisted of 5 carbine Armameni, 
machine guns, 461 rifles of -303 bore, 21 rifles of EY (Italian rifles), 

616 muskets of •410 bore, 36 revolvers of -455 bore, 22 revolvers of 
•38 bore for the use of jiolice and 5 rifles of ‘22 bore for imparting 
training to the public in rifle shootings. Besides these arms, there 
were 149 muskets of -410 bore and 24 revolvers of -455 bore for 
use of the Home Guards. 


An Emergency Company of 48 (8 Head Constables and 40 
Constables) armed men is maintained and given practice with the 
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CHAPTER 12. rifles of -SOS bore. Some Head Constables are also trained in the 
- working of carbine machine guns. A Tear Snioke Squad of 5 Head 

Law, Oiider Constables and 25 Constables is formed for the district. 

and Jurtioe. 

Police. The District had a fleet of 12 motor vehicles in 1963. 


Armament. 


In 1963, the district had a static wireless station with full equip¬ 
ment and one R. T. Control Station with two taluka stations at 
Nandurbar and Thabier. Each station is provided with the 
required equipment. 


Crime. The following statement shows the crime reported to the Dhulia 
police during the year 1963 and the preceding four years 


' 

1963 

1962 

1961 

1960 

1959 

(a) Cognizable cases (Classes I to VI) 72,10 

7,251 

6,747 

6,137 

6,469 

( 6 ) Noa-cognizable cases 

.. 7,914 

11,959 

15,364 

4,763 

6,286 

The important crime reported during the year 

1963 

and the 

preceding four years was as 

under 






1963 

1962 

1961 

I960 

1959 

(1) Murders and cognate crime 

48 

70 

50 

59 

64 

(2) Dacoities 

11 

15 

16 

24 

25 

(3) Robberies 

45 

63 

56 

54 

84 

(4) Attempted murders 

5 

7 

9 

4 

8 

(S) House breaking and thefts 

.. 316 

278 

273 

289 

331 

(6) Thefts and cattle thefts 

447 

560 

488 

498 

483 

(7) Cheating 

15 

18 

11 

14 

8 

(8) Receiving stolen property 

8 

5 

4 

1 

1 

(9) Riots 

46 

67 

57 

62 

206 

Total 

941 

1,083 

964 

1,005 

1,210 


The incidence of the reported cognizable crime per thousand 
population of the district during the year 1963 and the preceding 
four years was as under 


1963 


4-93 

1982 

* ^ 

5-37 

1961 

, , 

4-99 

1960 


5-34 

1959 


5-64 


Prosecuting Staff In 1963, there were 9 Police Prosecutors of whom one was 
and Prosecutions, appointed as Senior Police Prosecutor in the district. The total 
number of cases conducted by the Prosecutors in 1963 was 1,072. 
The prosecuting Jamadars conduct minor cases. 

Police Welfare. Officers of and below the rank of Police Inspectors are entitled to 
rent-free quarters. In 1963, out of 46 officers and 1,343 men, 
27 officers and 1,001 men were housed in Government quarters. 
The remaining officers and men lived in private buildings on hire. 

The district police have its own welfare fund. The fxmd is 
financed by subscription from the members of the Police department 
of the district except the clerks, whose monthly emoluments aie 
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below Rsj 150 and class IV servants. Special performances of shows 
etc. are also held in aid of the welfare fund. Numerous facilities 
such as police dispensary, scholarships to school going children and 
monetary help for purchase of books, poultry farm, tailoring class 
for women and children park are made available to members of 
the police force. 

There is a Government mess and canteen, A branch of 
consumers co-operative credit stores has been opened during the 
year 1963. Besides, there is a co-operative credit society for the 
di.strict police. 

At the village level the district police are helped by the village 
police. Under the Bombay Village Police Act (VIII of 1867), the 
control of the village police vests in the District Magistrate. The 
District Magistrate may, however, delegate any of his authority to 
the Superintendent of Police. Each inhabited village lias a Police 
Patil. The Police Patil is required to collect information regarding 
suspicious strangers and important occurrences in the village and 
send it to the police station. He has to ketp a strict watch over 
the movements of notorious characters under surveillance of the 
police. He is required to give information to the police station of 
any offence committed in the village. When a beat duty policeman 
goes to the village, the Police Patil has to give him all the informa¬ 
tion he possesses about all events in the village. The Police Patil 
is also responsible for maintaining law and order in the village. 

In 1963, the number of the village police including the Police 
Patils was 1,328. The village police rendered assistance to the 
district police in 5 cases in 1963. 

The home guards is a volunhiry body organised under the Bombay 
Home Guards Act (III of 1947), and is intended to augment the 
ordinary jx>lice force in emergency in relation to the protection of 
persons, security of property and public safety and such other 
services to the public as they may be called upon to perform. It is 
essentially a civilian body but is nevertheless bound by discipline of 
a standard equal to that of the police. The district imit of the home 
guards organisation is headed by a Commandant who is assisted 
by several subordinate oflBoers in command of divisions, companies, 
platoons, sections, etc. Appointments of home guards are made by 
the District Commandant from amongst persons who are fit and 
willing to serve as home guards, and appointments of officers are 
made after a period of service in the ranks and on consideration of 
the capabilities of the home guards concerned. Home guards are 
initially trained in lathi, weapons, control of traffic, prohibition and 
excise laws, first-aid, mob fighting, guard and escort drill, etc. 
A home guard gets powers, privileges and obligations under the 
Home Guards Act and the rules made thereunder only when called 
out for duty on special occasions. At other times, a home guard is 
on the same footing as an ordinary citizen. When he is called out 
to aid the police he gets a duty allowance as admissible according 
to the orders of Government. 
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The Dhulia Home Guards Organisation was started in October 
1947. In 1963, the organisation consisted of a District Commandant, 
a Second-inrCommand, 4 Staff Officers, 9 Units each under an OffietT 
Commanding, 4 Sub-Units each under an Officer-inrcharge and 
1,675 Home Guards (1,526 Males and 149 Females). The Units were 
at Dhulia, Nawapur, Nandurbar, Shirpur, Shahada, Sindkheda, Sakri, 
Taloda, Akkalkuwa and the Sub-Units at Khapar, Doodaicha, 
Pimpalner and Thalner. 

With a view to providing an opportunity to the villagers to 
cultivate among themselves and also to cultivate among their 
villages a sense of civic duty, an organisation known as ‘Village 
Defence party’ has been formed in the district. These village 
defence parties are very useful for the defence of villages against 
depredations of dacoits and other types of criminals. It is a volun¬ 
tary organisation of public spirited and able-bodied villagers between 
the age of 20 and 50 who enrol themselves as members of the 
parties. 

There is a Joint Village Defence Officer who is from the public 
and works in an honorary capacity. There is also a Joint Assistant 
Village Defence Officer from the public in an honorary capacity for 
each taluka. Under the taluka officers, there is a Kotwal for each 
Village Defence Party, who is a villager. The Kotwal is in charge 
of the Village Defence Party. The Joint Village Defence Officer and 
the Joint Assistant Village Defence Officer get permanent travelling 
allowance. The Village Defence Orgmiisation in the District is 
subordinate to the Superintendent of Police. 

In order to encourage the village defence movement, a few 
selected members are given arms licences and they are expected to 
arm themselves with such guns as they might he able to procure on 
their own or with the help of the Superintendent of Pohee. Members 
of the village defence parties are trained together at a convenient 
place with such weapons including sticks, etc. as they possess to 
defend themselves in the best manner they can under the guidance 
and leadership of the Kotwals. In order that there should be some 
men who can handle fire arms in an emergency, the Superintendent 
of Police arranges to impart training in musketry to a few men of the 
village defence parties. However, this is only a civilian body of 
spirited volunteers and they do not enjoy the special privileges enjoyed 
by the police. 

At the close of the year 1963, there were 1,377 village defence 
parties with 25,782 members of which 517 were gun licensees. Nine 
dozen whistles were supplied at Government cost. The members 
use their own arms and ammunition and lathis for ni^t patrolling, 
etc 

Judicial Department 

The district judge, Dhulia, is the highest judicial authority in tlje 
district and presides over the district court. Under Article 233 
of the Constitution of India, appointments, postings and promotioos 
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of district judges* are to be made by the Governor in consultation 
with the high court; and under Article 234, appointments of persons 
other than district judges to the judicial service** are made by the 
Governor in actordance with rules made by him after consultation 
with the State Public Service Commission and with the higli court. 
Under Article 235 the control over the district court and the courts 
sulx»rdinate to it, including the postings and promotions of, and the 
grant of leave to, persons belonging to the judicial service and holding 
any post inferior to the post of district judge, is vested in the high 
court. 

'Fhe district court is the principal cxmrt of original jurisdiertion in 
the district and it is also a court of appeal from all decrees and 
orders upto the value of Rs. 10,000 passed by the subordinate courts 
from which an appeal can be preferred. The cbstrict judge exercises 
gcmeral control over all the civil courts and their establishments and 
iii-spects the proc!codings of these courts. 

The district court consists of the court of the assistant judge also. 
The assistant judge exercises both original and appellate jurisdiction. 

Subordinate to the district judge are rivo cadres of civil judges, 
senior division and junior division. The jurisdiction of a civil judge 
(junior division) extends to all original suits and proceedings of 
a civil nature wherein the subject matter does not exceed Rs. 10,000 
in value, while that of a civil judge (senior division) extends to 
all original suits and prcK;eeclings of a civil nature irrespective of the 
value of the subject matter. Appeals in suits or proceedings wherein 
the subjcjct matter does not exceed Rs. 10,000 in value are taken 
to the district cxiurt while in those wherein the subjeert matter excjeeds 
Rs. 10,000 in value arc taken direct to the high cx>urt. 

At Dhulia, there ime six cxnuts of civil judges, one of senior 
division and five of junior division. Besides Dhulia, there are courts 
of civil judge,s (junior division) at Amalner, Nandnrbar, Sakri, 
Shahada, Shirpur, Sindkheda and Taloda. All the civil judges 
(junior division) are also judicial magistrates, first class, within their 
respective jurisdiction. 

The district judge, Dhulia, is also the sessions judge of the district. 
The sessions judge tries criminal cases which are committed to 
hi.s court by the judicial magistrates after preliminary enejuiry and 
hears appeals against the decisions of the subordinate magistrates. 
The sessions judge has also the jurisdiction to try criminal easels 
falling under section 198-B of the Criminal Procedure Code. The 
additional sessions judge is appointed by the State government as 
a spexaal judge for disposing of cases under the Bombay Prevention 
of Corruption Act (Bombay Act III of 1947), read with Section 161 

* Under Article 236 of the Constitution of India, the term “ district judge ” in¬ 
cludes additional district judge, assistant district judge, chief judge of a small causes 
court, sessions judge, additional sessions judge and assistant sessions judge. 

* Under Article 236 of the Constitution of India. ‘ judicial service ” is described 
as a service, consisting exclusively ofp^ons intended to fill the post of district judge 
and other civil and judicial posts inferior to the post of district juQge. 
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of the Indian Penal Code. The assistant judge also exercises the 
powers of ,an additional sessions judge on criminal side. Tlie 
sessions judge and additional sessions judge can pass any sentence 
authorised by law, but any sentence of death passed by them is 
subject to confirmation by the high court. 

The separation of tlie judiciary from the executive was effected 
in the district from July 1, 1953. In 1964, there were in all 10 judi¬ 
cial magistrates of the first class in Dhulia district. Out of them, 
3 at Dhulia and 1 at Nandurbar were exclusively judicial magistrates 
and the remaining at Shirpur, Nandurbar, Shahada, Taloda, Sakri 
and Sindkheda were civil judges and judicial magistrates of the 
first class. 

All judicial magistrates are subordinate to the sessions judge 
who may from time to time, make rules or give special orders as to 
the distribution of business among them. 

There is a circuit court at Dhadgaon to dispose of criminal cases 
arising out of Akrani mahal. No independent magistrate is posted 
there. The civil judge (junior division) and judicial magistrate, 
first class, Taloda, deals with the criminal cases of that court by 
sitting at Taloda from 1st July to 15th October and by going on 
deputation to Dhadgaon for one week in a month from 16th October 
to 30th June every year. Similarly, no independent judicial magis¬ 
trate is posted for the criminal court at Nawapur for disposal of 
criminal cases arising out of Nawapur taluka. One judicial 
magistrate from Dhulia goes on deputation to Nawapur, for two 
weeks io a month for disposal of criminal cases of that court. 

Besides, district government pleader, public prosecutor, and two 
assistant public prosecutors were functioning at Dhulia. 

There is a sub-government pleader working at each taluka head¬ 
quarters in the district. 

In August 1965, there were 167 legal practitioners practising in 
various civil and criminal courts in the district. 

There were seven as,sociations of lawyers in the district located 
at Dhulia, Shirpur, Nandurbar, Shahada, Taloda, Sakri and Sind¬ 
kheda. Tlie objects of the associations are— 

(i) to jwomote contacts among the members of the legal 
profession; 

(ii) to guard the honour and status of the members, as members 
of the profession; 

(Hi) to send representatives and deputations to the authorities 
concerned in connection ■with legislative and other cognate matters 
affecting the public in general and legal profession in particular, 
and 

( iv) to take steps to secure greater efficiency and public con¬ 
fidence in the administration (rf justice. 
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Under the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, Nyaya Panchayats CHAPTER 12. 
have been formed in the district. Th<^ are empowered to try petty 
civil suit.s iind criminal cases. The constitution and powers of 
the Nyaya Panchayats are detailed in Chapter Sections 37 to 
58-A of the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 1958. A revision lies 
with tlie district court against a decree passed by a Nyaya Panchayat, 
in any suit or with the sessions court against any ordei- in any case. 

In various civil courts in Dhulia district, 1,728 suits were pending Statistics of 
at the beginning of the year 1964. EHuing that year, 3,119 suits were Ci'^l Courts, 
inshttited, 2,948 suits were disposed of and 1,899 suits were pending 
at the end of the year. 

Of 3,119 suits instituted, 95 suits were edther for money or moveable 
property; 1,010 were of value not exceeding Rs. 100; 1,603 were 
above Rs. 100 but not exceeding Rs. 1,000 ; 300 were above Rs. 1,000 
but not exceeding Rs. 5,000 and 111 of the value above Rs. 5,000. 

ITie total value of the suits instituted was Rs. 63,44,375 07 paisc. 

Out of 2,948 suits disposed of, 453 were disposed of without trial; 

597 ex-parte , 284 on admission of claims; 857 by compromise ; 690 
after full trial and 64 by transfer and 3 on reference to arbitration. 

There were 359 appeals (including miscellaneous and B. A. D. R. 
appeals) pending at the loginning of the year 1964. During the 
same year 408 appeals were instituted and 371 disposed of. The 
numl>er of appeals pending at the end of the year was 396. 

Of 371 appeals disposed of, 53 were either dismissed or not prosecu¬ 
ted ; 222 confirmed; .'30 modified ; 60 reversed and 6 remanded for trial. 

In the year 1964, 19,709 offences were reported in the criminal Statistics of 
courts of Dhulia district. Persons under trial numbered 34,177; Courts, 

persons discharged or ac“quitted, 7,215; persons convicted, 1.3,120; 
persons committed to Sessions Court, 203; persons died or escaped 
or transferred to other States, 16. Of 1.3,120 persoas found guilty, 

1968 were sentenced to imprisonment and 10,612 to fine. Of the 
remaining 540 persons, 143 were released on admonitions, 63 were 
given benefit under the Bombay Probation of Offenders’ Act and 
.'3:34 were ordered to give security. 

In the sessions coiut, 74 offences were reported during 1964. 

Persons under trial numbered 322; cases of 272 persons were Sessions Court, 
disposed of during the year. Number of persons acquitted or dis¬ 
charged was 152; 120 persons were convicted of whom 22 were 
sentenced to imprisonment for life and 96 were sentenced to imprison¬ 
ment- Of these 2 were ordered to furnish security. 

The revenue and expenditure of the Judicial department in Dhulia Revenue and 
district for the year 1964-65 were as follows Expenditure. 


Law, Order 
and Joaiica. 

Judicial. 

Nyaya 

fonchayats. 


Revenue 

1. Sale proceeds of unclaimed and escheated 

property. 

2. Fines by civil and sessions court 

3. Cash receipts of record rooms 

4. Miscellaneous receipts etc. 

Total .. 


Rs. P. 
2,.552-55 


1,03,739-32 

35,825-51 

2,188-68 

1,44,306^ 
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Expenditure 


1. Pay of oflScers 

2. Pay of the establishment 

3. Pay of process serving establishment 

4. Other expenditure 


Total 


Rs. P. 
1,00,592-77 
2,86,631-75 
81,826-30 
1,65,938-16 


6,34 988-98 


Jail Dei-ahtment 

Jails. There is a di.striet prison at Dhulia and seven magisterial lock-ups 
located at Nandtirbar, Nawapur, Sakri, Shahada, Shirpur, Sindkhttda 
and Taloda. 

The district prison at Dhulia is cla.ssified as Class-] prison mainly 
for confinement of adolescent offenders from Bombay and Poona 
revenue divisions and local undertrial prisoners. 

Organisation. llie inspector-general of prisons exercises, subject to the orders 
of the State government, general c-ontrol and superintendence over 
all prisons and jails in the State. lie is assisted by the deputy 
inspector-general of prisons, superintendent of jail industries and 
other necessary staff. 

TThe district prison at Dhulia is in charge of a supcrintenilent who 
is vested with executive miuiagement of the prison in all matters 
lelating to internal economy, discipline, labour, punishment, etc., 
subject to the orders and authority of the regional deputv- inspector- 
general of prisons, western region and inspector-general of prisons. 
The superintendent, Dhulia district prison is assisted in his work by 
the executive, ministerial and technical .staff. Prisoners promoted 
to the rank of convic-t overseers and night watchmen arc utilised 
for prison services. 

Training. The supi^rintcndcnts of prisons and jailors receive theoretical 
as well as practical training in jail oflScers’ training school at Yeravda 
on a scientific basis in all fields of correctional work. A separate 
training class of three montlis’ duration for non-commissioned officers 
has been started at the jail oflSoers’ training school to impart the 
practice knowledge of the duties which are expected of a jail guard. 

A physical training instructor visits the jails in the State in rota¬ 
tion and imparts training in drill, games and other physical activities 
both to the inmates of the jail and also to the jail guards. 

Guarding Part of the guarding establishment is armed. Tbis section sen-es 
Establishment, as a reserve guard to reinforce the unarmed guards in the immediate 
charge of prisoners inside the prison in extramural gangs in tlie 
event of assault, mutiny, escape or other emergency. It is also 
available to mount guard over particularly dangerous prisoners or 
prisoners sentenced to death who are termed as condemned 
prisoners ”. 
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Prisoners arc classified as Class-I or Class-II by the court. They 
arc further classified as casuals, habituals, under trials, etc. 

Work is arranged according to prisoner’s health. On admission, 
a prisoner is examined by the medical oflBcer, who classifies him as 
fit for light, medium or hard laliour. Suitable work is assigned to 
prisoners after taking into account their health conditions, aptitude, 
etc. 

Prisoners are engaged in prison maintenance sers'ices, prison farms 
and industries. Land measuring 6-880 hectares (17 acres) was 
under cultivation in 1965. 72 prisoners used to work daily at llie 
prison. The prisoners are engaged in weaving, tailoring, carpentry 
and smithy. Tlie number of prisoners engaged in these factories 
was 207 in 1965. 

The prisoners who are engaged in various prison occupations Wages, 
are paid wages as per the rules. 

Prisoners are granted ordiriary remission, annual good conduct Remission of 
remission. State remission, blocKl donation remission, remission for Sentence, 
conservancy work and remission for physical training as per the 
rules. 

A pri.soner may be released on parole in case of serious illness Release on 
or death of any incmher of his family or his nearest relation or for Parole and 
.my other sufficient cause. The period spent on parole does not P‘*rlous!i. 

count as part of sentence, ff any pri.soner is found to violate parole 
rules, he W liable to be puuislied. Prisoners with a sentence of 
uhe year and above are entitled to being released on furloiiglt for 
a period of two weeks which is counted as a part of the sentence. 

’fhe cases of long-term prisoners are initially reviewed by an Advisory Board. 
ad\i.sory board. De.scrving prisoners are released prematurally 
under the orders of government by rciftitting the unexpired portion 
of their sentences. 

A board of visitoi-s comprising official and non-nfficial visitors is Board of 
aiipointed for the prison as per the rules. Visitors. 

Two moral lecturers liave l)een appointed to give moral lectures 
to the prisoners on Sundays and jail holidays. 

Literacy classes me c-onducted for prisoners. School books ard 
provided to prisoners at govemmetrt cost- Prisoners who desire td 
prosecute higher studies are also extended netJessary facilities. 

Documentary and full length films are exhibited to prisoners Recreational, 
ordinarily once a month by the publicity department. Newspapers 
arc supplied to pri.s{)ners at government cost as per the scale laid 
down uiwler rules. A library has been organised for the benefit of 
prisoners. Cultural, musical and Kalapathak programmes are also 
oi-ganised for the prisoners. Facilities for playing various games 
have been provided for the prisoners. 
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CHAPTER 12. With a view to train the inmates to live in a co-operative, 

- democratic and disciplined manner and to inciilcate a sense of 

Law, Order responsibility and self-reliance among them, a panchayat of convicted 

and Justice. pnsoners has been organised at the Dhulia district prison. 

Jails, 

Panchayat. Matters pertaining to the welfare of prisoners are attended to 

Welfare of by the prison oflGcers as per the rules. A canteen is also conducted 
Prisoners, fpr their benefit. 

Emphasis is always laid on the maintenance of good discipline 
in the pri.son. Positive and constructive discipline is treated as the 
basic foundation for wholesome changes in the attitude of the 
prisoners. 

Directorate of Social Welfare (Correctional Administration 
Wing and Non-Correctional Wing) 

Directorate of The Bombay Children Act (LXXI of 1948), the Bombay Borstal 
Social Welfare. Schools Act (XVIII of 1929), and the Bombay Probation of Offen- 
Legislation. of 1938) are the enactments pertaining to social 

legislation, the aim of which is to protect children and to prevent 
juvenileis, adolescents and young adults from becoming habitual 
criminals. 

While the Children Act deals with children below sixteen years 
of age, the Borstal Schools Act is applied to adolescents between 16 
and 21 and the'Probation of Offenders Act provides for supervision 
of offenders of any age, especially those between 21 and 25 and 
those who have not committed offences punishable with death or 
transportation of life. In addition there are two more pieces of 
social legislation, viz. the Bombay Beggars Act, 1945, for preven¬ 
tion of begging and the Bombay Habitual Offenders’ Restriction Act 
(II of 1947), dealing with, prevention of crime and treatment of 
offenders. 

The Bombay Children Act consolidates all previous laws relating 
to the custody, protection, treatment and rehabilitation of children 
and youthful offenders and also for the trial of youthful offenders. 
It gives protection to four principal classes of children, viz. 
( 1) those who are neglected, destitute or living in immoral surround¬ 
ings and those in moral danger; (2) uncontrollable children who 
have been reported as such by their parents; (3) children who have 
been used for begging and such other puiposes by mercenaiy parsons 
and (4) young delinquents who eitjier in the company or at the 
instigation of elderly persons or by themselves have committed 
offences under various laws of the land. Such children are taken 
charge of either by the police or by oflBcers known as probation 
officers and in most cases are kept in remand homes. A remand 
home is primarily a place of safety where a child can be safely 
accommodated until its case is decided by the juvenile court. It is 
also a place of observation where a child's character and behaviour 
can be minutely observed and its needs fully provided for by wise 
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and careful consideration. After enquiries regarding their home CHA PTER 12. 
cx>nditions and antecedents have been completed they are placed Order 

before juvenile courts and dealt uith according to the provisions of jusdc*. 

the Children Act. If the home conditions are found to be satisfac- jjj^gcxoRATE of 
tory and if what is needed is only restoration to their parents, they Welfakb. 

are placed under the supervision of a trained probation officer. If the Legislation, 
home conditions are unwholesome and uncongenial, the children 
are committed to institutions known as “certified schools “ or fit 
persons institutions.”. 


“ Fit person ” includes any association established for the reception 
and protection of children. In all these schools or institutions the 
children receive training according to their individual aptitudes, in 
carpentry, smithy, book-binding, tailoring,, agriculture, weaving, 
poultry-farming, goat-rearing, gardening, etc. Youthful offenders, 
when implicated in any offence alongwith adult offenders, have to be 
tried separately in juvenile courts. The technicjue employed in 
juvenile courts is entirely different from that in adult courts. Juvenile 
courts are held in nmiand homes. Penal terms are avoided, even 
the word “ punishment ” has been dropped from the enactment in 
describing the treatment to be meted out to such children. Ihe 
children are regarded only as viertims of circaimstancjes. 

Adolescent criminals coming under the Borstal Schools Act are 
sent for detemtion and training in the Borstal School, Kolhapur. 

For the /ptroper enforcement of the legislative enactments 
mentioned above, machinery, both official and ncm-official, is provided. 
The non-officrial machinery is provided by the Maharashtra State 
Probation and After Care Assocriation, Pcxrna, with a net work of 
affiliated bodies called the district probation and after care associa¬ 
tions. These associations provide " remand homes ” and “ after care 
hostels ” and also employ probation officers to make enquiries 
regarding the home conditions and antecedents of children and also 
to supervise the young persons released either directly by courts or 
on licence from c'crtified schcx)ls and the Borstal school. As regards 
the offenders dealt with under the Probation of Offenders’ Act, the 
work of the district association consists of only in making preli¬ 
minary enejuiries regarding the cases of alleged offenders referred to 
them and in carrying in selected areas supervision of offenders 
released on probation. 


Machinery 
10 enforce 
Legislation. 
Non-Official. 


The official agenc\' is now the correctional administration wing of 
the directorate of social welfare. 


In 1957 government constituted the directorate of scKnal welfare 
iuid set up a single organisation for looking after various social 
welfare activities of government at the executive level cm a cx>-ordi- 
nated basis. The directorate of social welfare took over the acti¬ 
vities of juvenile arid beggars department and other social welfare 
activities viz., the education of the blind, dumb and mentally 
retiirded, youth welfare, recreation and leisure-time activities (includ¬ 
ing cultural activitie.s ), matters pertaining to the state homes, district 
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shelters, reception centres under the moral and social hygiene pro¬ 
gramme, training for and research in social work (including socio¬ 
economic surveys) and management of destitute homes. The direc¬ 
torate also issues licenses to institutions doing social welfare under 
the Women’s and Children’s Institutions (Licensing) Act, 1956. 

All this work is being executed by the directorate of social welfare 
through the divisional social welfare officers at, Poona, Bombay, 
Nagpur and Aurangabad who in turn implement the various schemes 
through the district social welfare officers, chief officers under the 
Bombay Probation of Offenders’ Act, and probation officers of 
di.stricts under them. 

So far as,this district is concerned, the Beggars Act, has not yet 
been applied to the district. There is a detention home for beggars 
at Nandurbar. 

The Bombay Children Act has been made applicable to the 
municipal area of Dhulia since July, 1957. 

There is a remand home at Dhulia run by the district probation 
and after care association. The association has its own building for 
the remand home. There is no certified school in the district but 
there are two ‘fit person institutions’ at Dhulia known as Victoria 
orphanage and Dr. Sumati Codbole Maternity home. 

The Victoria orphanage admits 30 court committed educable 
children whereas the maternity home is used as a fit person institu¬ 
tion for babies and toddlers below three years who are taken charge 
of under the Bombay Children Act. 

The Bombay Probation of Offenders’ Act, 19.38 has been made 
applicable to the district since April, 1962 and a chief officer has- 
been appointed for implementing the act in the district. This act 
provides for the release of certain type of offenders on probation 
and/or supervision instead of sending them to jails. The act provides 
for treatment as against undergoing the sentence, and gives an 
opportunity to certain offenders, especially first offenders, to improve 
their behaviour without the stigma of imprisonment. 





CHAPTER 13—OTHER DEPARTMENTS 

Buiujincs and Communications Department 


The Buildings and Communications Department at the district 
i.EVEL is under the dual control of the State Government and the 
Zilla Parishad respectively. The sphere of activities has been divided 
into two sectors. The works regarding the Major District Roads and 
the roads of the lower order, buildings required by the Animal 
Husbandry department and other departments at the taluka level, 
constructional activities under the block development schemes and 
the tanks that will irrigate less than 200 acres of land are the res¬ 
ponsibility of the Zilla Parishad, while the works relating to National 
Highways, State Highways, the buildings required for the administra¬ 
tive departments in the State Sector, construction and maintenance 
of electric installation in Cmvernment buildings are entrusted to the 
department in the State Sector. 

The Chief Engineer who is also the Joint Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment is the head of the department at the State level. Under the 
Chief Engineer are the Superintending Engineers of Buildings and 
Communications Circles and Electrical Engineer to the Government. 
Eacli circle comprising five oPmofte divisions is controlled by a Superin- 
te nding Engineer. Tlie divisions are in charge of Executive Engineers 
and sub-divisions are in charge of Assistant Engineers or Deputy 
Engineers. The Dhulia Division has three Sub-Divisions under it. 
These Sub-Divisions are further divided into sections each in charge 
of an overseer. There are .33 overseers in the Division. 

The Superintending Engineer is responsible for the administration 
and general professional control over public works in cb&rge of the 
department within his circle. He has to inspect the state of various 
works within his circle and to satisfy himself that the system of 
management prevailing is efficient and economic. He is required 
to ascertain the efficiency of subordinate officers and petty establish¬ 
ments and to report whether the .staff employed in each division is 
actually necesvsary or adequate for the management. The Superin¬ 
tending Engineer is empowered to transfer and po.st the Deputy 
Engineers and overseers within his circle in the interest of adminis¬ 
tration. However, Executive Engineers of divisions are consulted 
before posting these officers to particular sub-divisional charges under 
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CHAPTER 13. their control. It is also the duty of the Superintending Engineer 
- to recommend removal and transfer of Executive Engineers from his 

Other circle. 

Departments. 

BuiUDiNGs AND The Executive Engineer is responsible to the Superintending 
Communications. Engineer of his circle for exec-ution and management of all works 
Executive within his division. He has to see that proper measures are taken to 

Engineer. preserve all buildings and works in his division and to prevent 

encroachments on Government land under his charge. He is also 
ex-officio professional adviser to all departments of the State within 
the limits of his charge. 

Of the total road mileage of 329-78, State Highways account for 
243-38 and National Highways 86-40. Of these roads 223-04 miles 
are black topped, 94-49 miles, water bound macadam and 12-25 
miles, murum surface. 

Electrical The functions of the Electrical Circle under the Buildings and 
Circle. Communications department are execution of electrical works in 
Government buildings and carrying out advisory, administrative and 
executive duties pertaining to generation and use of electricity and 
administration of Indian Electricity Act, 1956, Indian Electricity 
Rules, and Electricity Duty Act. 

'rhe Electrical Circle is headed by Electrical Engineer to the 
Government whose jurisdiction extends over the whole State. 

TTie Electrical Circle is divided into two wings, viz. Executive 
Wing and Inspection Wing at the divisional level. The Executive 
Wing has four Electrical Divisions with headquarters at Bombay, 
Poona, Nagpur and .Aurangabad respectively. Dhulia district falls 
under the jurisdiction of the Deputy Engineer, Electrical Sub- 
Division, Jalgaon, which is under the charge of the Executive 
Engineer, Aurangabad Electrical Division. 

IhKlGATION AND PoWEH DEPARTMENT 

iRiuGATioN AND Thc Irrigation and Power Department deals with major, medium. 
Power, minor irrigation works and also public health works in Dhulia district. 

“ The oldest of Government irrigation works in the Deccan are 
the Panjhra River Works in Khandesh. They date from 1851-52 and 
were constructed at the cost of about five lakh rupees for the irriga¬ 
tion of about 13,000 acres." Dhulia district thus has irrigation works 
over a century old but still in use. 

Organisation. At the State level, the overall administrative c-ontrol of major, 
medium and minor irrigation works is distributed in a functional 
manner between four Chief Engineers. 

Subject to adjustment, most of the major projects are executed 
by the Superintending Engineer, Deeean Irrigation Construotion 
Circle (I), Nasik, while most of the medium and minor projects 
including Irrigation management is attended to by the Superintend¬ 
ing Engineer, Deccan Irrigation Circle (North). In Dhulia district. 
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the Superintending Engineer, Deccan Irrigation Construction Circle (I) 
is in charge of the Gima Canal Systena Project while Superintending 
Engineer, Deccan Irrigation Circle (North) attends to upper Panjhra 
and Karwand Projects. 

'rhe actual execution of irrigation work is carried out by the 
ICxecutive Engineers, All the major and medium irrigation works 
in the district are administered by the Executive Engineer, Karwand- 
Malangaon Project Division. This Division with its headquarters 
at Dhulia has four Sub-Divisions at Sbirpur and one Sub-Division at 
Sakri. Minor irrigation works in the district arc supervised by the 
Executive Engineer, Khandesh Irrigation Division, Dhulia. Two ol 
the three Sub-Divisions under the control of the Khandesh Irriga¬ 
tion Division, look after the works in the Dhulia district while the 
remaining Sub-Division is in-charge of the works in Jalgaon district. 

The Superintending Engineer is responsible for the administra¬ 
tion and general financial and technical control of the works in the 
charge of officers of the department in the Circle. It is his duty 
to inspect various works within his circle and to ensure that the 
sy.stem of management and working prevailing in his circle is 
efficient and economical. 

The Executive Engineer is responsible to the Superintending 
Engineer of his circle for execution and management of all works 
within his division. The Sub-Divisional Officers are responsible to 
the Executive Engineer in-charge of the Division for management 
and execution of works within juri.sdiction of their sub-divisions. 
The overseers are in charge of the sections working under Sub- 
Divisional Officers. 

Major arul medium irrigation works in progress 

Irrigation 

Serial Name of the work Location Estimated Potential on 

No. Cost Completion 

(Rs.) (in acres) 

1 Karwand Project .. Shirpur Taluka .. 12,732,000 11,200 

2 Malangaon Project Sakri Taluka 6,175,000 6,670 


The following eight minor irrigation projects are ih progress in 
the district 


Serial Name of the Work Location Efftimatod lrr>tatJoQ Potential on 

No. Cost (lift.) Coogplmion (in acrei) 


1 Tank at JampHa .. Sindkheda Taluka. 1.I9S.C00 7111 

2 Taak?tKuUhe Dhulia laiuka 748,(.00 1,050 

3 Remodelling Sbao'madal tank Nandurbar Taluka 80,OC0 76 acres n addition to 

including Atarabari Mo/Zo in the cxietii g irrigation on 

existiog tank at Tatwade. Talwade tank. 

4 Drainage scheme near Shahada .Shahada T* luka 271,000 634. 

town. 

5 Coiutruction of bandhara and Sindkhedo Taluka .328,000 1.900. 

canal at Walkheda. 

6 ExtenMona and impiovcment lo Nawapur Taluka .. 159,000 450. 

Bundhart and CanaiatDhanrat. 

7 Corstruction (>f tnnk at Chawadi Sakri Taluka 1.058,000 1,287. 

8 Percolation tank at Lalinp DhuUa Taluka 125,000 Percolation hence 

no frrigaiioi jBlantial. 
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The Superintending Engineer, Bombay Public Health Circle is in 
charge of the pubhc health organisation in the district so far as 
this department is concerned. Its main functions are : — 

(i) preparation and execution of Govermnent and municipid 
water supply and drainage schemes and also individual rural 
water supply schemes costing more than Rs. 500,000 net; and 

(ii) supervision of water supply and drainage schemes executed 
by local bodies through their own agencies. 

The work of execution and supervision of water supply and 
drainage schemes in the district is looked after by the Sub-Divisional 
Officer, Public Health Works Sub-Division, Dhulia, who is responsible 
to the Executive Engineer, Public Health Works Division, Nasik. 
The major public health schcrncs are prepared by the Sub-Divisional 
Officer, Public Health Project Sub-Division, Nasik, under the control 
of the Executive Engineer, Public Health Project Division, Nasik. 

Dhulia, Nandurbar, Songhir, Dighave and Ainbapur in the district 
are provided with protected piped water supply. Improvements to 
Nandurbar water supply, Dhulia water supply scheme, stage III 
Distribution system, Dondaicha-Varwada water supply scheme, 
Shahada and Shirpur water supply schemes are in progress. Plans 
and estimates are under preparation for Dhulia underground 
drainage sclieine and Shahada drainage scheme. 

Agriculture Department 

Agriculture department, like many other departments, was split 
into two sectors, oiz. State and district with the formation of the 
Zilla Parishads. Schemes such as town compost, sugarcane devclop- 
inent, cotton extension, taluka seed farms, experimental and research 
farms, .soil conservation and gram sevak training c^entre have been 
retained under the State sector while those such as kliarif and rahi 
campaigns, paddy pilot-schemes, horticultural development, cons¬ 
truction of taluka godowns- and compressor blasting and tractor 
ploughing, rural compost, fertilizer distribution, plant protection and 
appliances on 50 per cent, subsidy, green manuring, intensive cultiva¬ 
tion of food crops and pulses, distribution and stocking of seed, 
vegetable culth atiori and distribution of cement, iron and steel have 
been tiansfer»ed to the Zilla Parishad. 

The department in the State sector is headed by the Director ot 
Agriculture, Maharashtra State. Poona. The activities falling m 
tlie State sector at the district level are cxintrolled and supcrvi.scd by 
the Superintending Agricultural Officer, Bombay Division, Nasik. 

The Parishad Agricultural Development Officer is placed in charge 
of the schemers falling within the sphere of the district sector. He 
is immediately responsible to the Chief Executive Officer of the 
Zilla Parishad, and also works as the Secretary to the Agriai'ture 
Coinmittee of tlie Zilla Parishad. He is assisted in his work by 
District Agricultural Officer and Campaign Officer and other necessary 
staff. 
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A brief accxjunt of the schemes falling under the Zilla Parishad CHAPTER 13. 
is given in chapter 14. 

Other 

The following is a brief description of the schemes in the Stale DepartmeDls. 
Sector Agricui-TUre. 

Soil conservation activities in the districT are in charge of the Schemes, 

nivisional Soil Conservation Officer, Dhulia. He is assisted in his 
work by five Sub-Divisional Soil Conservation Officers and other 
necessary safiE. 

Due to soil conservation activities in the district, the yields liave 3'oi7 
increased from 15 to 20 per cent. At the same time the area und( r Conservation. 
cultivation has also increased and additional cultivable land is made 
available due to nalla bunding. The castor plantation has been under¬ 
taken on the bunds. Improved seed of castor is distributed .ree 
of cost to the f.rmiers. 

There are nine TaJuka Seed Multiplication Farms in the district, Caluka Seed 
located at Pimpri, Kalambn, Nainpur, Taloda, Sindkheda, Sakri, 

Shir^nir, Akkalkuwa and Dhadgaon. The object of the scheme is 
to produce seeds of improved strains of different crops for further 
distribution to the cultivators so as to cover areas under major food 
crops under improved seeds. These farms are under the charge of 
Agriailtural Supervisors or Agricultural Assistants. 

For the provision of agricultural education and training in Agricultural 
advanced agricultural practic-es an Agricultural College was started College. 
in Dhulia in 1961. The Agricultural College farm covers an area 
of 182-109 hectares (450 acres) which is divided into eight blocks. 

Each block is managed by one Agricultural Assistant. The kharif 
and rabi crops are taken by rotation on the College farm. In addition 
to tliis a separate horticultural section is instituted covering about 
40 acres of land under different orchards. 

There arc. 21' urban centres in the district which produce town Compost 
compost. The work is looked after by the Compost Inspector, development 
Under the technical guidance of this department, the municipalities 
and grampanchayats do the work of compost making with a view 
to increase the production of organic manures. 

The target and achievement in the production of compost from 
1961-62 to 1964-65 were as under— 


■year 

Target 
(in ton.s) 


Achievements 
(in tons) 

1961-62 

17,000 


14,025 

1962-63 

17,000 


15,540 

1963-64 

26,000 


21,946 

1964-65 

30,000 


31,514 


Animal Husbandry Depjvrtment 

Treatment of sick animals, control of cattle epidemics, castration Animal 
and breeding of healthy cattle are the primary functions of the Animal Husbandry. 
Husbandry Department. Besides, the department also advises the Functions. 
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people in hygienic methods of animal management and for propa¬ 
ganda purposes participates in cattle and poultry fairs and shows 
held from time to time at various places in the State. 

Activities concerning animal husbandry in Dhulia district are 
controlled and supervised by the District Animal Husbandry Officer 
who is now under the control of the Zilla Parishad. In the perfor¬ 
mance of his functions he is assisted by the necessary staff, both 
technical and non-technical. 

A chain of ten veterinary dispensaries and 30 aid centres has heen 
established throughout the district. The work of treating and 
vaccinating animals and poultry birds against various diseases is 
carried out by the veterinary officers and stockmen attached to these 
vc^terinary institutions. In 196.3-64, 75,910 animals were treated for 
contagious and non-contagious diseases and 6,354 castrations were 
performed. Of the 221 out-breaks reported, 216 were attended and 
329,974 vaccinations were carried out against various contagious 
diseases. 

Artificial insemination is a nc*w techniejue for improving live-stcx'k 
in the quickest possible time. There is an artificial insemination 
centre at Dhulia and two sub-centres have been established at 
Shahada and Sakri. In 1963-64, 222 inseminations were performed 
in the district. 

There is one Government Poultry Farm at Dhulia. The foreign 
improved exotic types of birds, tdz. White Leghorn and Rhode Island 
Red, are maintain^ at tliis farm. These breeds of poultry are famous 
for lx?tter cgg-yield. Interested poultry keepers are supplied good 
quality, hatching eggs and improved birds. 

Introduction of various cattle development schemes such as 
premium bull scheme, supplementary cattle breeding centres, key 
village centres cuid artificial insemination, has brought improvement 
in local, non-descript cattle with regards to its milch qualities. 
32 Dangi bulls and 80 Dangi cows were given to Adivasis of 
Akrani inahal for improvement of cattle in the liilly tract. There 
are three supplementary Cattle Breeding Centres functioning in the 
district. 


Forests Department 

Forest department is headed by Chief Conservator of Forests 
with his headquarters at Poona. For administrative purposes, the 
State is divided into seven circles as shown below 


Name of the Circle 
Nasik Circle 
Poona Circle 
Nagpur Circle 
Aurangabad Circle 
Anunvati Circle 
Chanda Circle 
Tbana Circle 


Headquarters 

. Nasik. 

. Poona. 

. Nagpur. 

Aurangabad. 
. Amravati. 

. Nagpur. 

Tliana. 
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At the headquarters of each circle is the Conservator of Forests CHAPTER 13 . 

who has under him Divisional Forest Officers and Sub-Divisional - 

Forest Officers to look after the administration and management of Other 

Divisions and Sub-Divisions respectively. The divisions are divided 

into sub’divisions which are further divided into Ranges, each 

placed in charge of Range Forest Officer. Ranges are further sub- Organisation. 

divided into Rounds and Rounds into Beats managed by Round 

Officers and Beat Guards respectively. 

Dhulia district comprises two forest divisions, viz. (1) North 
Dhulia Division and (2) West Dhulia EWvision, which fall within 
the territorial jurisdiction of Nasik Circle. 


The total extent of reserved and private forests in the district is Area under 
as under- 


Type Area 

Reserved Forests .. 3,618-66 Km* (1,397-16 Sq. miles). 

Private Forests .. 794-76 Km* (306-86 Sq. miles). 


The Revenue department has an area of .318-77 Km* (123-08 
Sq. miles) of reserved forests under its charge. 

A working plan is a document which lays down the details of Working Plans, 
scientific management of forests for a prescribed period. Before 
the working plan of the area is drawn up, a detailed survey of 
the growing stock is conducted. On the basis of the data collected, 
plans are drawn up for felling, regeneration, silvicultural treatment 
and protection of forests witli provision for due exercise of rights 
and privilege.s of people including grazing of cattle. The working 
plans which are in force are as under 


Serial 

No. 


Name of the working Plan 


Period 


Area covered 
(by Talukas) 


1 Working Plan for the Satpuda forests .. 1952-64 

2 Working Plan for the Taloda Reserves .. 1952-77 

3 (nterim working scheme for Akrani Mahal 1958-67 
forests 

4 Working Plan forall forestsofWest Dhulia 1965-84 
Division 


Shirpur and Shahada 

Taloda 

Akrani 

Dhulia, Snkri, 
Nawapur and 
Nandurbar. 


The areas coming under exploitation every year are indicated in Regeneration and 
the working plan. Such areas after exploitation are either regenerated Maintenance, 
artificially or naturally depending on the prescription of the working 
plan. Gre-dt care, however, is necessary to prevent damage and 
injury to the crop through the agency of man, animal, insects, pests 
and adverse climatic and biotic influences. They are to be guarded 
against damage from fires, thefts, encroachments on forest lands, 
mi.suse of rights and privileges etc. For productive functions the 
department envisages management of forests in such a manner so 
as to provide for certain needs indispensable to the people and 
a variety of products of commercial importance. 
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The area under the management of the Forest department in 
the district is worked under various silvicultural systems prescribed 
in the working plans. The forests of this tract are of the formation, 
tropical dry deciduous forests. Various sub-types of forests, which 
are chiefly due to climatic and edaphic variations, are met with in 
the formation. Tlie broad description of the forests met with in the 
district, is given in Chapter I. 


Exploitation. The forest areas are exploited mainly through the agency ol 
Forest Labourers’ Co-operative Societies. The major forest produce 
obtained from the exploitation of forests in the district is mainly 
consumed locally. A part of the produce e.g., timber, rosha oil, kadfiai 
gum, etc., is exported to Bombay and Gujarat State. There are in all 
45 Forest Labourers’ Cooperative Societies in the district and 
96 coupes were worked in the year 1963-64. The major forest produce 
is timber and firewood. 


Forest 

Settlements 


The total income from major forest produce in both the forest 
divisions of the district in the year 1964-65 was Rs. 16,49,414 from 
timber and Rs. 554,450 fro'in firewood. The income from the minor 
forest produce in the same year was Rs. 301,397. 


The net revenue and expenditure of both the divisions for three 
years from 1962-63 to 1964-65 is given below 


■year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Surplus 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1962-63 

23.13,725 

12,62,129 

10,51,496 

1963-64 

21,10,847 

14,02,782 

7,08,065 

1964-65 

19,81,703 

16,28,430 

3,52,273 

With a 

view to facilitate procurement of labour for 

various forest 


works such as raising of plantation, marking and felling of coupes, 
construction of roads the department has established 79 settlements 
comprising an iirea of 25,210 acres. The inhabitants of these settle¬ 
ments are given land for cultivation and are also granted tagai 
advances for purchase of seeds, bullocks, etc. These inhabitants are 
also employed on various forestry operations. 


Forest Roads. The total length of forest roads in the district is 423-85 km. 
(263-3 miles). 


Relations with Under the provisions of Bombay Forest Manual III, people are 
the Public, granted rights and privileges to graze cattle in open forests, to 
remove small timber of miscellaneous species and firewood from the 
balance material of felled coupes for domestic use, to remove 
fallen leaves and dead material for burning mb and right of way 
to temples, water springs, etc. These privileges have also been 
extended to 71 non-forest villages of Akrani mahal and 14 non¬ 
forest villages of Shirpur taluka. 


Vana-Mahotsava. To promote a healthy attitude in the public for creation and 
protection of trees and forests, Vana-Mahotsava is annually 
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organised by the department with the national tree planting pro¬ 
gramme. Vatm-Mahotsaoa is usually celebrated at the onset of the 
monsoon and seedlings of useful tree species are supplied free of 
cost by the Forest department to various Government departments 
and institutions, schools and colleges. 

One of the important aspects of the forest management is Wild Life 
Preservation. The preservation and management of wild life in the 
State is made under the Bombay Wild Animals and Wild Birds 
Protection Act, 1951, and the rules made thereunder. Every year 
Wild Life Week is observed throughout the district by holding 
meetings and giving lectures to the villagers impressing upon them 
the neeessity and importance of Wild Life Preservation. 

Directorate of Industries 

The work of the Directorate of Industries is mainly confined to Industries. 
the development and progress of cottage, small-scale and large-scale Organisation, 
industries in the State. The Directorate of Industries, which in the 
early years worked in an advisory capacity is now having a more 
positive role in the matter of industrialisation. Consequently, the 
work has progressively become both extensive in scope and diverse 
in function. 

The Industries Commissioner, Bombay beads the Directorate Structure, 
of Industries. He is also the Central Stores Purchasing Officer 
and the Controller of Weights and Measures. The Deputy 
Director of Industries, Bombay Region, who is the Regional Head 
works directly under the Industries Commissioner. The Collectors 
of the districts have been declared as the ex-officio Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners of Industries and the Industries OflScer of the district is 
attached to the collectorate. The Regional heads act as Technical 
Advisers and pay greater attention to the developmental aspect and 
advise the prospective entrepreneurs in regard to the problems 
faced by them. The Industries OflBcers have to work in close 
collaboration with the Regional Officer in respect of common matters 
and functions. Tlie Industries Officer, Dhulia is assisted in his work 
by three Jimior Industries Inspectors stationed at Dhulia, Dondaicha 
and Nandiubar. 

The main functions of the Directorate of Industries pertain to Functions. 
Large-scale Industries, Small-scale Industries and Cottage Industries. 

They are as under 

(a) Large-scale Industries.—{i) to process applications for indu¬ 
strial licences under the Industries (Development and Regulation) 

Act, 1951, as amended and to make suitable recommendations to 
Government of India, 

(if) to advise parties on formalities and technical matters, 

(Hi) to assist parties in securing land, water, power, transport 
facilities, etc., 

(iv) to offer laboratory facilities for analysis of raw materials, 
finished products, eta, and 
Vf 4667—45 
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(v) to promote industrial research by means of research 
grants; 

(b) Srmll-scale Industries.—(i) to assist parties in securing land, 
water, power and transport facilities, etc., 

(«) to develop suitable sites in the industrial estates so as to 
offer to the small entrepreneurs ready-built work sheds with 
power and water arrangements and with community facilities like 
post office, canteens, etc. on co-operative basis in suitable cases, 

(Hi) to grant financial assistanc-e by way of loans under the 
State-Aid to Industries Rules and .subsidy on power supply and 
to sponsor grant of such assistance by institutions like State Bank 
of India, Maharashtra State Financial Coiporation, the National 
Small Industries Corporation and Maharashtra State Small Indus¬ 
tries Development Corporation for hire purchase of machinery, 

(iv) to assist parties in securing imported raw materials and 
controlled indigenous materials, 

(v) to assist parties in marketing products by registration with 
Central Stores Purchase Organisation, Director General of Supplies 
and Disposiils, National Small Industries Corporation and by 
persuading them to join the Quality Marketing Scheme, 

(ei) to collect (Quarterly stati.stics of production and labour, and 

(t'li) to ads'icc parties on fonnalities and technical matters; 

(c) Cottage Iiulustrics.—(i) to grant financial assistance exceed¬ 
ing Rs. 3,000 and upto Rs. 5,000 under the Maharashtra State Aid 
to Industries Act, 1960 and Maharashtra State Aid to Industries 
Rules, 1961 to artisans and for formation of their industrial co¬ 
operatives, and 

(ii) to encourage tiie indu-strics by marginal preferences in State 
Purchase Programme. 

The Dircc’torate also perlbnas certain miscellaneous fimctions 
such as (i) central purchase of stores required by Government 
departments and institutions and (ii) enforcement of the Bombay 
Weights and Measures (Enforcement) Act, 1958. The Industries 
Officer of the district acts as the Inspector of Weights and Measures 
and as such pays surprise visits for ensuring the implementation of 
the Act. 

With the formation of the Zilla Parishad from 1st May 1962, the 
following functions of the Directorate have been transferred to that 
organisation : — 

(i) to grant financial assistance upto Rs. 3,000 under the Maha¬ 
rashtra State Aid to Industries Act, 1960 and Maharashtra State 
Aid to Industries Rules, 1961 and under Bona fide Craftsmen and 
Backward Clas.s Artisans and Educated un-employed Schemes, 
and 

(ii) to organise training-cum-production centres. 
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The duties assigned to the former Inspectors of Weights and 
leasures under the Bombay Weights and Measures (Enforcement) 

,ules are now carried out by the Industries Inspectors. The main 
urpose of the Bombay Wcigfits and Measures (Enforcement) 

.ct is to provide for the adoption and compulsory use of standard 
weights and measures in the State. No weights or measures or 
.'eighing or measuring instruments may I>e sold, or delivered or used 
ar trade, unless they have been verified or re-verified in the manner 
irescribed by the rules made under the said Act and stamped by 
n Inspector with a stamp of verification. It is the duty of the 
nspectors to carry out verification and stamping and to collect the 
ees. 

The Standards of Weights and Measures Act, 1956, has established Weighs and 
he standard weights and measures based on metric system in India. Measures Acts, 
rhe then Government of Bombay, enacted the complemenbuy legisla- 
ion, viz. the Bombay Weights and Measures (Enforcement) Act, 

1958 for the enforcement of the standard woiglits and measures 
rased on metric system in the State and framed necessary rides 
hereunder. 

The Industries Inspectors have to cany' out dutie.s in connection Collection of 
with the collection of statistias from scheduled industries coming Statistics, 
under the First Schedule of Industries (Development and Regulation) 

Act. 1951. employing 10-49 workers. The Government of India 
have deiegated the powers for collecting (juarterly production 
statistics from .such units under the Industrial Undertakings (Gollec- 
tioii of Information and Statistics) Rules, 1959. The units are 
required to furnish quarterly .statistical returns in the prescribed 
proforuiii. Tlie Inspectors have to tmsure that the factories concerned 
maintain proper accounts and registers and have to render assistance 
in completing the returns. They have also to attend to the work 
connected with the conduct of act hoc surveys of various small-scale 
industries at the instance of State and Central Governments. Besides 
they have to carry out dutie.s in connection with the registration of 
small-scale industrial undertakings in order to have correct picture 
of various small-scale industries in the State. 

Co-oPK.aATioN Department 

An agro-industrial economy like that of India with her emphasis Co-operation. 
on socio-economic change has a vast scope for the organisation and 
development of co-operative activity. Tbe lead in this behalf is 
provided by the Co-operative department of the Government. The 
activities of the Co-operative department extend to the fields of 
rural finance, agricultural marketing, industrial co-operatives and 
money-lending business in the district. All these activities are 
governed under tlie Maharashtra Co-operative Societies Act, 1961. 

With the formation of the Zilla Parishad, Co-operation has come Organisation, 
under the dual control of the Zilla Parishad and the State Govern¬ 
ment. The Co-operative department of the Zilla Parishad is 

Vf 4667--4Sa 
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responsible for the registration, organisation, supervision, inspectic 
etc. of all types of co-operatives in rural areas, having authorisi 
share capital upto Rs. 50,000 or working capital upto Rs. 5 lakf 
It has also to control and supervise all regulated markets. All oth 
schemes are looked after by the department in the State sector. 

The department at the State level is headed by the Registrar 
Co-operative Societies. At the divisional level is the Division 
Joint Registrar who is generally assisted by a Divisional Depu' 
Registrar and three Divisional Assistant Registrars. The Division 
Special Auditor is in charge of the audit section. 

In the State Sector, l>hulia district is placed in charge of tl 
District Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Dhuli 
i\ class I officer of the Maharashtra Co-operative Service. He 
assisted by two Assistant Registrars whose jurisdictions extend ovc 
areas specified by the District Deputy Registrar after takin 
into account the actual work load. Under the Assistant Registrai 
are the Co-operative Offictrs, Assistant Co-operative Officers, Supei 
visors and other ministerial staff who assist in the execution of fiel 
duties. The Assistant Registrars enjoy all the powers under th 
Maharashtra Co-operative Societies Act, 1961, except those unde 
Sections 64 and M-A of the former Act of 1925 which has bee 
replaced by the Act of 1961. They also act as Assistant Registrar 
of Money Lenders within their respcc-tive jurisdictions. 

Tire field staff consists of six Co-operative Officers, four Assistan 
Co-operative Offic'ers and two Industrial Supervisors who arc mainh 
responsible for organisation of c-o-operative societies, developuien 
of the co-operative movement and supervision over all types of co 
operative societies in rural and semi-rural areas. 

The co-ordination of the departmental activities at the distric 
level is done by the District Deputy Registrar of Co-operativi 
Societies, who ensures the internal co-ordination of the fieic 
responsibilities performed by the Assistant Registrars and field staff. 

The supervisory staff serves as the last link in the administrative 
machinery. Their main responsibility is confined to detailed super 
vision over the working of all agricultural credit, sewa and multi 
purpose societies. They are expected to inspect every society undei 
their charge at least once in three months. There are, at present, 
24 Supervisors working in the district. They are under the control 
and direction of the Di.strict Supervising Committee. 


CHAPTER 13. 
Otter 
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Co-operation. 

Organisation. 


District The District Supervising Committee is an ad hoc body which has 
Supervising taken up tb* task of appointment and allotment of work to the super- 
Committee. vising unions. It works as a link between the taluka (Block) super¬ 
vising unions and the State Board of Supervision. The Committee 
recommends disciplinary action, whenever necessary, against the 
Supervisors and also takes periodical reviews on the working of the 
supervising unions and the Supervisors. 
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Echication and training in co-operation and propaganda for the CHAPTER IJ. 

read of the co-operative movement are carried out by the District- 

>-operative Board under the guidance of the Maharashtra State Co- 
jerative Union. The membership of the Board is of two classes, pphxtion 
ordinary, consisting of all co-operative societies in the district, 
id associate consisting of individuals. A nominee of the financing co^^eraiive 

'ency (The Dhulia District Central Co-operative Bank Ltd., Board, 
hulia), the District Deputy Registrar and the Executive Officer of 
le Maharashtra State Co-operative Union are ex-officio members of 
le Board. 

Section SI of the Maharashtra Co-operative Societies Act, 1961, Audit, 
rovides for statutory audit of every society at least once in a yCar 
y the Registrar of Co-operative Societies or by persons authorised 
y him. The audit staff in the district works under the control of 
lie Divisional Special Auditor, Co-operative Societies, Bombay 
)i vision. 

The work of organisation of industrial co-operatives has, since the 
armation of the Zilla Parishad, l>een transferred to it and the Block 
Development Officers and the Extension Officers look after this work. 

’he services of Industrial Supervisors and Stamping Inspectors are 
Iso plac-ed at their disposal. 

The salient features of the Bombay Money-lenders Act (XXXI of Money-lending. 
9-16) are licensing of money-lenders, maintenance of accounts by 
noney-lenders in prescribed forms and restrictions on rates of interest. 

The Divisional Joint Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bombay 
ivorks as the Di\'isionaI Registrar of Money-lenders. The two 
Assistant Regi.strars of Co-operative Societies in the district work as 
\ssistant Registrars of Money-lenders in their respective jurisdictions 
ivhile the District Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies works 
.rs Registrar of Money-lenders in the district and issues licences to the 
money-lenders and is responsible for the administration of the 
Bombay Money-lenders Act. The Co-operative Officers have to work 
in dual capacity both as Co-oix;rative Officers and Inspectors of 
Money-lenders. 

The co-operative movement in Dhulia district is developed more or Accomplishments, 
less on progres.sive lines. The Maharashtra State Co-operative Union 
which is recognised as the sole agency for imparting co-operative train¬ 
ing to officials and non-officials throughout the State has established 
Regional Co-operative Schools at Poona, Jalgaon, Kolhapur, Nasik 
and Ahinadnagar. The^ inipiut training in co-operation to the 
employees of the Co-operative department and institutions, sjiper- 
visors, bank inspectors iuid secretaries of multi-purpose and taluka 
purchase and sale unions. 

The supcrs isiiig union is formed for every taluka by the societies Supervising 
registered in the area. All agricultural credit societies and other Unions, 
societies are eligible for membership of these unions. Tire main 
functions of the supervising unions are (i) to advise, guide, assist. 
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rectify and control the constituent societies by efiBcient and regul 
supervision and (ii) to provide means of assessing the credit of ea' 
of the constituent societies and to make recommendations in t! 
behalf to the financing agency. The supervisors of the area act 
secretaries of the unions. There are 10 such unions in the distri 
with 901 agricultural aedit, seva and multipurpose .societies affiliate 
to them. 


Co-operative Banking and credit facilities to co-operatives in Dhulia distri 
Banks, provided mainly by the Dhulia District Central Co-operati> 
Bank and Dhulia District Co-operative Land Development Ban 
The District Central Co-operative Bank is the central financir 
agency of the district for ;ill types of societies in respect of the 
short and medium term requirements. The Government ha\ 
contributed Rs. 20 lakhs towards its share capital. In order to rnak 
co-operative credit cheap to the ultimate borrowers and to develo 
banking practices in rural areas, the bank has opened 32 branchc 
in the district. The Distriert Co-operative Land Development Ban 
makes long-term credit available to the agriculturists towards Ian 
improvement of permiment nature. 

Dhulia District Another feature of the district in co-operative sector is the Dhuli 
Co-operative District Co-operative Milk Union. The Union which was registerci 
Milk Union. 1959 had started with 11 primary feeder sociatics and 45 individual 
as its members. The number of primary feeder societies has incrcaset 
to 135 and that of individuals to 250. Inspite of favourable geo 
graphical condition of the district for promotion of dairy industry 
the Union could not make appreciable progress till the establishmen 
of the Government Milk Scheme at Dhulia in 1962. This gave at 
impetus to the Union for developing the daiiy industry. Althougl 
the area of the operation of the Union extends over the entin 
district, it has concentrated on the development of dairy activity it 
the villages around Dhulia town. Government have akso loanee 
over Rs. 17 lakhs to the Union to enable the feeder societies tc 
purchase milch animals for increasing milk supply to Government 
Milk Scheme. This financial assistance met with good response from 
the Union as the daily milk supply had increased to 10,000 litres in 
1964-65. The organised dairy indu.stry has provided a good sub.si- 
diary occupation to the agricultural community of the district. 


Mahahashtra State Road Transport Corporation 

State Transport. Nationalisation of passenger transport was decided upon by the 
Historical State Government in August 1947 and initially, the services were 
Background, started departmentally in June 1948. The administration was 
subsequently handed over to a statutory corporation in Dec-einbcr 
1949 under the provisions of the Road Transport Corporation Act 
(.XXXII of 1948). Since then the corporation has been reconstituted 
under the Road Transport Act LXIV of 1950. 

Organisation. For administrative convenience of operating the services, the 
erstwhile Bombay State was originally divided into 16 viable units 
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called divisions. After the States reorganisation in 1956, three units 
were transferred to Mysore State, With the bifurcation of the bilingual 
Bombay State on 1st May 1960, five northern divisions were transferred 
to the Gujarat State thus leaving eight divisions in Maharashtra. 
With the merger of Public Transport Services, Nagpur in the 
Vidarbha region and the State Transport Services in Marathwada 
region from 1st July 1961, two new divisions were created. Simulta¬ 
neously, the name of the corporation was changed from “ Bombay 
State Road Transport Corporation ” to “ Maharashtra State Road 
Transport Corporation”. 

The oflBcer in charge of e;»ch division is called the Divisional 
Controller who is a class I officer. He is immediately under the 
control of the Central Office of which the General Manager is the 
administrative head. The General Manager is assisted by the follow¬ 
ing departments and branches, viz. (i) Administration, (ii) Accounts 
and Audit (iii) Traffic, (iv) Mechanical Engineering, (v) Statistics, 
(vi) Organisation and Methods, (vii) Security, (viii) Stores, (ix) 
Civil Engineering, (x) Secretarial, (xi) Legal and (xii) Central Work¬ 
shops. 

Nationalisation of services in Dhulia district, which forms part of 
Khandesh Division, was started in March 1952. The Divisional 
Controller is the head of the division and is responsible for the 
operations. He is assisted by 8 class II officers, who are charged 
with the following functional responsibilities. 

Adminifitration and Traffic.—There are two officers under these 
heads of activity. The Divisional Traffic Officer is in charge of 
all matters relating to traffic and operations and the Labour Officer 
looks after all matters relating to labour relations with the administra¬ 
tion. .Vfatteis pertaining to publicnt)' are also looked after by the 
Labour Officer. 

Accounts and Statistics.—These branches are manned by two officers, 
viz. the Divisional .\ccounts Officer and the Divisional Statistician. 

Technical.—The technical side of the division is looked after by 
the Divisional Mechanical Engineer with the assistance of the 
Divisional Works Superintendent. Besides, there are as many Depot 
Managers as there are depots who are wholly responsible for the 
working of the respective depots in the Division. 

The operations in Dhulia district were started on 9 routes with 
17 vehicles. The first depot at Dhulia was started in March 1952 
with 11 vehicles. The process of expansion was very rapid and 
within a few years the operations were practically spread over the 
whole district. By 31st May 1964 there were in all five depots in 
the district situated at Dhulia, Sakri, Nandurbar, Shahada and 
Shiipur. The Khandesh Division* of which Dhulia district forms 
a part, had 295 buses plying on 325 routes. The buses put on the 

* With formatiOD of a separate division for Jalsaon District, Khandesh, 
Division is renamed as Dhulia Division. 
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road have, on an average, a seating capacity of 44-5, exclusive of 
the seats for the driver and the conductor. The average daily mileage 
covered by these buses during May 1964 was 37,833, carrying, on an 
average 118,275 passengers per day. 

The light and heavy repairs of the buses are carried out at the 
Divisional Workshop which is situated at Dhulia. Further, after 
the operation of every 12,000 miles the vehicles are routed by depots 
to the Disnsional Workshop for preventive maintenance. In addi¬ 
tion, a number of depot workshops are situated at each of the 
following places in the district, viz. Dhulia (42), Sakri (14), 
Nandurl^r (19), Shahada (28) and Shirpur (21)*. Regular, daily 
and weekly servicing, weekly and 4,000 miles docking for maintenance 
are carried out in these depots. 


For the convenience of the travelling public the Corporation has 
been providing a number of amenities in the district. Bus .stations 
have been constructed at Dhulia, Sakri, Navapur, Nardhana, Shahada, 
Nandurbar, Shirpur, Dondaicha, Sindkheda and Nizampur. In 
addition pick-up stands have been provided at Ranala, Vikhran, 
Dusanc. Malpur, Indore, Korti, Ner, Akalpada, Praka.sha, Shani- 
mandal and Chhadvet. Besides these, refreshment rooms have been 
provided at 8 places, tea-stalls at 7 places imd book-stalls at 3 places. 

The Corporation also provides welfare facilities to its employees. 
A labour welfare centre which provides indoor games and recrea¬ 
tional facilities is functioning at Dhulia. Welfare facilities for 
workers’ families are also provided at this centre, such as sewing 
classes, cooking classes and montessori classes, etc. In addition to 
this, medical dispensaries for the workers and their families ate 
provided at Dhulia, Shirpur and Shahada. 


Fisheries Department 

FisHeRii'S. Although the district is traversed by nearly 770 kilometres 

Departmental Huvial matter, the riverine fishery is poor since the majority of 

Activities, ihe catch comprises mainly catfishes, murrels and minor varieties 
of carps. In some of the streams connecting the Tapi river, good 
catches of Tor tor, the Maha-ieer of India which is locally known as 
vadis are reported. From sandy beds loaches are also collected by 
Bhil women for sale to the public. The district is not richly endowed 
with impounded water resources and as such no separate ofiu.'er 
has been provided within the district for undertaking the fisheries 
developmental activities. At present, the Assistant Superintendent 
of Fisheries, Nasik looks after the developmental activities of the 
district. 

With a view to undertaking pisciculture in the district, the water 
resources are surseyed to determine the suitability for stocking with 
quick growing varieties of fish such as Labeo rohit, Catla catla 
and Cirhina mrigala. There has been considerable increase in the 

*The number uf vehicles attached to each of these depots as on 31st May 
1964 is given in brackets. 
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stocking intensity in recent years in relation to the potentiality of CHAPTER 13. 
water resources available in the district. Progressive efforts are - 

made to bring as much waterspread under pisciculture as possible. Other 

Departments. 

Fishermen in the district are organised to form co-operative Fisheries. 

societies. There are four co-operative societies with a total member- Departmental 

ship of 215 and share capital of Rs. 4,000. Societies are given Activities, 
financial assistance in the form of loan, and subsidy for fishery 
requisites and stocking of tanks with carp-fry. They are also helped 
to secure tanks and ponds for purpose of pisciculture and leases of 
fishing rights are given on the basis of average of past three years 
thus avoiding un'-'dthy competition by private contractors. 





CHAPTER 14-LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Local Self-Government in the district is conducted by various CHAPTER 14. 
statutory bodies such as the municipalities, the village panchayats tocai^Mf 
and the Zilla Parishad enjoying local autonomy in different degrees. Government. 
The progress of these institutions could be marked in three spheres, introduction. 
Firstly, in regard to their constitution from fully or partly nominated 
bodies, they have now become entirely elective. Secondly, their 
franchise, which had gone on widening with the enactment of th.e 
Bombay Local Authorities, Adult Franchise and Removal of 
Reservation of Seats Act (XVII of 19(50), has reached the widest 
limit possible, viz., universal adult franchise. Every person who- 

(a) is a citizen of India, 

(b) has attained the age of 21 years, and 

(c) has the requisite residence, business premises or taxation 
qualification, 

is now entitled to be enrolled as a voter. Prior to 1950, reservation 
of scats, was provided in the municipalities and in the District Local 
Board, foir women, Muhainmedans, Christians, Anglo-Indians, 

Harijans and Tribes and in village panchayats for women. Muha¬ 
inmedans, Harijans and Tribes. The above enactment aljolished 
the reservation of seats for Muhammedans, Christians and Anglo 
Indians, but continued it for ten years from the commencement of 
the Constitution of India (i.e. till 26th January, 1960), for women, 
the scheduled castes and the scheduled tribes who more or less 
represented Harijans and Tribes. Thirdly, wider and wider powers 
have gradually been conferred on the local bodies culminating in the 
Maliarashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, for 
the administration of the areas under their charge. This has resulted 
in the participation of the people in the local Government creating 
facilities for training to shoulder higher responsibilities. 

The Divisional Commissioner exercises control and authority over 
all in.stitutions of Local Self-Government in the jurisdiction. The 
jurisdiction of the Commissioner, Bombay Division extends over 
Dhulia district. He exercises control and authority under the Bombay 
Village Sanitation Act (I of 1889) ; the Bombay District Vaccination 
Act (1 of 1892) ; the Bombay District Municipal Act (III of 1901) ; 
the Bombay Town Planning Act of 1954; the Bombay Local Fund 
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Audit Act (XXV of 1930) ; the Bombay Village Panchayats Act 
(VI of 1933) and the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat 
Samitis Act, 1961. 

The total area under the administration of municipalities in the 
district in 1961 was 136 SO knr (52-82 sq. miles) with a population 
of 204,351 according to the 1961 census. There are six municipalities 
in the district at Dhulia, Nandurbar, Dondaicha, Shahada, Shirpur 
and Taloda. Of these Dhulia and Nandurbar are borough munici¬ 
palities and the n^st are district municipalities. The following 
statement gives the area and population of the municipalities in the 
district along with the number of councillors, reserved seats, etc. 


Poouliitioa A Number Number of Councillors 

I <>61 -;-— 

Census ^ Wards Total General Reserved Nomi- 

Dated 


Dhulia 


26.75 12 

(10.33), 

45 

35 

10 


Nandurbar 

41,055 

35.51 * 

(13.71) 

27 

20 

7 


Doadaicha 

.. U.S78 

24.06 5 

(‘>.29) 

17 

U 

4 


Shahada 

15,33* 

12*7 7 

(4.97) 

21 

16 

3 


Shirpur 

.. 20,*46 

14 *4 * 

(3 73) 

25 

19 

6 


Taloda 

14,641 

22.77 7 

(*.79) 

20 

13 

7 



•Figures in brackets denote area in s4. miles. 


The borough municipalities of Dhulia and Nandurbar are governed 
under the Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act (XVIIl of 1925). The 
other municipalities in the district are all governed under tlie 
Bombay District Municipal Act (III of 1901). The State Govern¬ 
ment has power to declare by notification any local area to he 
a “ Municipal district" and also to alter the limits of any existing 
municipal district. The term of office of a municipality is for four 
\ ears, but it could be extended to an aggregate of five years by an 
order of the Commissioner. Under the Act, every municipality has 
to be presided over by a President selected from among the 
councillors. Each municipality will have a Vice President elected 
by the councillors from amongst themselves. 

The government of a municipal district vests in the municipality. 
The President as the head of the municipality’ has to— 

(a) preside over the meetings of the municipality, 

(/?) watch over the financial and executive functions as may be 
performed by the municipality, and 

(r) exercise supervision and control over the acts and proceed¬ 
ings of all officers and .servants of the municipality. 

There is provision for the compulsory constitution of a managing 
committee in case of all municipalities and of a pilgrim committee 
in the c-ase of those municipalities which have been sqiecially notified 
by the State Government. Gonstitution of other executive or 
consvdtativc committees is optional. The Act stipulates obligatory 
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and optional duties, the municipality has to perform. The former 
include all matters essential to the health, safety, convenience and 
well-being of the population, while the latter cover those which, 
despite being legitimate objects of local expenditure, are not consi¬ 
dered absolutely essential. 

Municipalities may, at their discretion, provide out of their funds 
for the following among other works 

(a) reclaiming unhealthy localities, laying out whether in areas 
previously built upon or not, new public streets, and acquiring 
land for the purpose ; 

(b) constructing, establishing and maintaining public parks, 
gardens, libraries, museums, lunatic asylums, public halls, dhamui- 
shalas, rest houses, homes for the disabled and destitute persons 
and other public buildings, 

(c) extending educational activities besides establishment and 
maintenance of primary schools; 

(d) securing or assisting to secure suitable places for the 
carrying on of the offensive trades; 

( e) maintaining a farm or a factory for the disposal of sewage; 
if) constructing sanitary dwellings for the poorer classes; and 
( g ) undertaking any measure likely to promote the public safety, 

health, convenience or education. 

Munidpal taxation may embrace the following items 
(t) a rate on buildings and lands; 

(ii) a tax on all or any vehicles, boats or animals used for 
riding, draught or burden; 

(Hi) a toll on vehicles (other than motor vehicles or trailer.s) 
and animals used as aforesaid ; 

(iv) an octroi on animals and goods ; 

(v) a tax on dogs; 

(ot) a special sanitary cess upon private latrines, promises or 
compounds, cleansed by the mimidpal agency; 

(vii) a general sanitary cess for the construction and mainte¬ 
nance of public latrines, and for the removal and disposal of 
refuse; 

( via) a general water-rate or a spedal water-rate or both, 

(tr) a lighting tax; 

(x) a tax on pilgrims; 

(xi) a special educational tax; and 

(xii) any other tax authorised by the State Government. 

Instead of (i), (off), (oiff) and (tx), a consolidated tax assessed 
as a rate on buildings or lands may be imposed. 

The rules regulating the levy of taxes have to be sanctioned by 
the Commissioner, who has been given powers, to subject the levy 
to such modifications as not involving an increase of the amount 
to be imposed or to such conditions as to application of a part or 
whole of the proceeds of the tax to any pxupose. 
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CHAPTER 14. The State Government may raise oibjections to the levy of any 

- particular tax which appears to it to be unfair in its incidence or 

Local Self- obnoxious to the interest of the general public and suspend the 
Government. such time as the objections are removed. Ibe 

MunicipaUties. Government may require a municipality to impose taxes when 

it appears to it that the balance of the municipal fund is insufficient 
for meeting any cost incurred by any person acting under the direc¬ 
tions of the Collector or of the Commissioner, for the execution of 
any work or the performance of any duties which the municipality 
is under obligation to execute or perform but which it has failed to 
execute or perform. 

The rates at which the taxes are levied by the municipalities 
do not always enable them to meet all their expenditure. Their 
incomes have to be supplemented by numerous Government grants, 
both recurring and non-reciuTing, For instance grants are made by 
the Government to municipalities towards water-supply and drainage 
schemes, expenditure on controlling epidemics, payment of dearness 
allowance to staff, etc. These grants add substantially to the 
municipal income. 

Control over the mimicipalities in the district i.s exercised by 
the Collector, Dhulia district, the Commissioner, Bombay Division 
and the State Government.* The Collector has powers of entry 
and inspection in regard to any immovable property occupied by 
a municipality or any work in progress under it. He may also call 
for extracts from the proceedings of a meeting of the municipality 
or for any books or documents in its possession or under its control. 
He may also require a municipality to take into consideration any 
objection he has to any of its acts or any action on its part. These 
powers are delegated by the Collector to the Assistant or Deputy 
Collectors in charge of prants. 

The Commissioner has powers to order a municipality to suspend 
or prohibit, pending orders of the State Government the execution of 
any of its order or resolution, if in his opinion, it is likely to cause 
injury or annoyance to the public or to lead to a breach of peace 
or is unlawful. In caSes of emergency, the Commissioner may 
provide for the execution of works, or the doing of any act which 
a municipality is empowered to execute or do or the immediate 
execution or doing of which is necessary for the health or safety of 
the public and may direct that the expenses shall be forthwith paid 
by the municipality. Subject to appeal to the State Government, 
the Commissioner is also empowered to require a municipality to 
reduce the number of persons employed by it and also the remunera 
tion assigned to any member of the staff. On the recommendation 
of a municipality, he can remove any councillor guilty of misconduct 
in the discharge of his duties. 

When satisfied that a municipality has made a default in perform¬ 
ing ;my statutory duty imposed on it, the State Government may 

‘Since the passing of Maharashtra Municipalities Act, 1965, the powers are 
now exercised by the Director of Municipal Administration. 
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direct tha Commissioner to fix a period for performance of that duty, 
and if that duty is not performed within the period stipulated, the 
Commissioner may appoint some other person to perform it and 
direct that the expenses shall be forthwith paid by the municipality. 

If the State Government is of the view that any municipality is not 
competent to perform or persistently makes default in the perfor¬ 
mance of its duties or exceeds or abuses its powers, it may either 
dissolve the municipality or supersede it for a specific period. 'Hie 
president or vice-president of a municipality may be removed by 
the State Government for misconduct or for neglect or incapacity 
in regard to the performance of their duties. 

The audit of all local fund accounts is provided for under the 
Bombay Local Funds Act (XXV of 1930). The Commissioner, 
on receipt of report of the Chief Auditor, Local Fund Accounts, 

Bombay may disallow any item of expenditure which appears to 
him to be contrary to law and surcharge the same on the person 
making or authorising the making of the illegal payment. Appeal 
against the order may be made either to the District Court or to the 
State Government. 

The establishment of the Zilla Parishad could be regarded as Zilla Parishad. 
the culmination point in the achievement of the goal of Local Self- Historical Back- 
Government. Prior to that, local autonomy was enjoyed in different ground 
degrees at the district, taluka and village levels. The local self- 
governing units were provided by the District Local Board and tlie 
village panohayats. These institutions made remarkable progress 
since the achievement of independence by India. 

Witli the advent of independence, the principle of planning 
economic development was adopted and community projects and 
national extension service schemes were introduced to realise that 
objective. However, the experience gained indicated that the 
progress of rural development was not commensurate with the 
expectations of the Ciovemment and it was attributed to the non¬ 
participation of the mral folk in the implementation of such deve- 
lopmentiil .schemes. The Central Government came to the conclu¬ 
sion that it was necessary for the Gov'emment to investigate the 
causes behind such state of affiiirs. It, therefore, appointed a com¬ 
mittee called the Balwantrai Mehta Committee. 

Tlie Balwantrai Mehta Committee undertook the study of the 
situation by visiting the developmental activities, by interviewing 
Government officials and social workers. Tlie committee pointed out 
inaiiJy, among other findings, that the Government could not succeed 
in appealing and attracting the leadership of the masses to parti¬ 
cipate in the community and national development schemes. 

Institutions of the type of local self-government had not taken any 
keen interest to participate in such developmental schemes. Tire 
part played by tlie village paiicliayats in such works was not very 
encouraging. The committee camo to the conclusion that the urgent 
necessity of the day, to remedy this state of affairs, was the decentra¬ 
lisation of power and responsibility at the lower level. The committee. 
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CHAPTER 14. therefore, suggested that the responsibility for such regional and 

- local development wori should be assign^ to such local uastitu- 

Local Self- district level with the Government accepting the role of 

Govcmmeiit. guiding^ supervising and planning from a higher level, making 
ZiLLA Parishad. the required finances and so on. 

Hiatorical Back¬ 
ground. Tlie Balwantrai Mehta Committee recommended the formation of 

local committees on par with the Block Development Conunittees to 
be named as Panchayat Samitis and at the district level a District 
Committee to l>e called Zilla Parishad instead of the earlier local 
self-government institutions in order to secure integration in the 
various developmental activities. 

Thus, an act, to provide for the establishment of Zilla Parisliads 
and Panchayat Samitis, to assign to them local government functions, 
to entrust the execution of certain works and development schemes 
and to provide for the decentralisation of powers and functions 
under certain enactments was pa.sscd in 1961, known as the Maha¬ 
rashtra ZiUa Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961. 

The Dhulia Zilla Parishad started functioning on 1st March 1982. 
The Zilla Piu-ishad consists of 51 elected councillors, two women 
councillors co-opted by the elected members of the Parishad and 
five chairmen of five co-operative societies in the distri(.-t nominated 
by the Government. These associate councillors have no voting 
rights. The term of the office of the councillors is generally five 
years. 

The Zilla Parishad has to make reasonable provision within the 
distric't in respect of all or any of the activities (subjects enumerated 
in the first schedule as amended from time to time under sub¬ 
section 2 under the Act), and has to maintain works or development 
schemes in the district. The Zilla Parishad has to undertake any 
other work or measure that would promote health, safety, education, 
convenience or social, economic or cultural well-being of the in¬ 
habitants of the district and also preparation of annual long-term 
plans in respect thereof. The following account briefly describes the 
orgjuiisation, powers and functions of the ZiMa Parishad— 

Organisation. (]) the ZUla Parishad has to cany out the directions given or 
orders issued from tiiric to time by the State Government and has 
to provide adequate funds for purposes or measures to be under¬ 
taken towards the amelioration of the conditions (rf the scheduled 
castes, the .scheduled tribes and any socially and educationallv 
backward classes, and in the removal of untouchabifity; 

(2) the Zilla Parishad is authorised to incur ;my expenditure 
outside the district on any matter in relation to any of the 
piuposes of this Act, .suA matters being of interest to the 
residents of the district; 

(3) the Zilla Parishad has to make adequate arrangements and 
provisions for payment to its councillors, members of Panchayat 
Samitis, members of the subjects and standing committees and 
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any other committees, all expenses incurred on travelling for the 
purpose of the business of the Zilla Parishad or as the case may 
be, of the Panchayat Sainitis in accordance with the rules 
made by the State Government in this behalf; 

(4) the Zilla Parishad may contribute to any fund sponsored by 
Goveminenl to meet any calamity affecting the public in any part 
of the country ; 

(5) subject to the provisions of this Act, the Zilla Parishad may 
exercise general supervision and ccmtrol over the work of the Chief 
Executive Officer; 

(6) the Zilla Parishad may compromise {vide section 105) in 
respect of any suit instituted by or against it or in respect of 
any claim or demand arising out of any contract entered into by 
or on behalf of it under this Act for such sum of money or other 
oornpensation as it shall deem sufficient; 

(7) the Zilla Parishad may pay compensation out of District 
Fund to any person sustaining any damage by reason of the 
exercise, in good faith, of any of the powers vested in it, in its 
(X)mmittecs or in Panchayat Samitis or in the presiding autho¬ 
rities, officers and servants by or under this Act. 

Duties during famine etc.—Where the State Govehunent, during 
any year, has declared any area as famine stricken or an area of acute 
scarcity, and has granted suspension or remission of land revenue, 
according to the scale prescribed by the State Government in this 
behalf, under the relevant code or where distress is caused by floods 
or other natural calamities in an\' area, it shall be the duty of the 
Zilla Parishad having jurisdiction over the area, if so directed by 
the State Government, to undertake relief operations in sucli area 
either by the grant of gratuitous relief in the form of doles of 
money or through expenditure on such public works or .such 
preventive or remedial measures as may be specified by the State 
Government in the direction {vide rule 107 of the Act). 

The powers and functions of the non-official functionaries of the 
Zilla Parishad are detailed below 
The President shall— 

(a) convene, preside at and conduct meetings of the Zilla 
Parishad; 

{h) have access to the records of the Zilla Parishad; 

(c) discharge all duties imposed, and exercise all the powers 
conferred on him by or under the Act; 

(d) watch over the financial and executive administration and 
submit to the Parishad all questions connected therewith which 
shall require its orders; and 

(e) exetreise administrative supervision and control over the 
Chief Executive Officer for securing implementation of resolutions 
or decisions of the Zilla Parishad or of the Standing Committee, 
or ot any Subjects Committee, or of any Panchayat Samiti. 

Vf 4667—46 
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The President may, in cases of emergency, direct the execution 
or suspension or stoppage of any work or the doing of any act 
which requires the sanction of the Zilla Parishad or any authority 
thereof, and immediate execution or doing of which, in his opinion, 
i.s necessary for the service or safety of the public, and may direct 
that the expenses of executing such work or doing such ac"t .shall be 
paid from the District Fund ; 

Provided that, he shall report forthwith the action taken under 
this Section, and the full reasons thereof to the Zilla Parishad, the 
Standing Committee and tlie appropriate Subjects Committee at their 
next meetings and the Zilla Parishad, or the Committee may amend 
or annul the direction made by the President. 

The President of the Zilla Parishad receives an honorarium of 
Rs. .500 per month with rent-free residential accommodation. 

The Vice-President shall— 

(a) in the absence of the President, preside at the meetings 
of the Zilla Parishad ; 

(h) cxcrcnse such of the powers, and perform such of the duties 
of the President as the President from time to time may, subject 
to the rules made by the State Government in this behalf, delegate 
to him by an order in writing; and 

(c) pending the election of a President, or during the absence 
of the President, exercise the powers and perform the duties of 
the President. 

The Vice-President who is the Clrairman of two Subjects Com¬ 
mittees gets consolidated honorarium of Rs. 300 per month along 
with rent-free residential accommodation. 

Subject to the provisions of the Act and the rules made thereunder 
by the State Government, the Chainnan of the Standing Committee 
or a Subjects Committee shall— 

(j) convene, preside at and conduct meetings of the Committee, 
and 

(ii) have access to the records of the Committee, 

The Chairman of any such Committee may. in relation to the 
subjects allotted to the Committee— 

(i) call for any infonnation, return, statement, account or report 
from any officer employed by or holding oflBcc under the Zilla 
Parishad or any servant thereof, and 

(ii) enter and inspect any immovable property occupied by 
the Zilla Parishad or any institution under the control and 
management of tire Zilla Parishad or any work or development 
scheme in progress undertaken by the Zilla Parishad or under 
its direction ; 

Provided that the Chairman of the Standing Committee, may, 
in relation to any subject allotted to any Subjects Committee, 
also exercise powers under this clause. 
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Save as otherwise provided by or under this Act, the powers to be 
exercised and the duties to be discharged by, and which subjects 
enumerated in the district list are to be allotted to, the Standing 
Committee and each of the Subjects Committees, shall be such as 
may be prescribed by regulations; but all subjects in relation to 
social welfare enumerated in the district list are allotted to the Stand¬ 
ing Committee. 

The Vice-President is the Chairman of two Subjects Committees. 
The Councillors have to elect from amongst elected Councillors two 
persons to be Chairmen of the remaining Subjects Committees. They 
also get an honorarium of Rs. 300 each per month, alongwith rent-free 
residential accommodation. 

A Chief Executive Officer, a Deputy Chief Executive Officer, Block 
Development Officers and Heads of various departments of the 
2illa Parishad are the executive officers of the Zilla Parishad. The 
Chief Executive Officer is of the rank of Collector. The Deputy 
Chief Executive Officer is an officer of the rank of the Deputy 
Collector. The Block Development Officers are class II officers while 
the heads of the departments are either class I or class II officers. 

The Chief Executive Officer— 

( i) shall lay down the duties of all the officers and servants of 
or holding office under the Zilla Parishad in accordance with the 
rules made by the Government; 

(ii) sliall be entitled to ciill for any infonnation, return, 
statement, account or report from any officer or servant of, or 
holding office under the Zilla Parishad; 

(Hi) shall supervise and control the execution of all the 
activities of the Zilla Parishad ; 

(iv) shall have papers and documents connected with the 
proceedings of meetings of the Zilla Parishad and of its conunittees* 
(excluding Panchayat Samiti) ; 

(v) shall draw and disburse money out of District Fund; 

(oi) shall exercise supervision and control over the acts of the 
officers and servants holding office under the Zilla Parishad in 
matters of executive administration and those relating to accounts 

and records of the Zilla Parishad; 

* 

(vii) shall be entitled to attend the meetings of the Zilla 
Parishad or any of its committees (including any Panchayat 
Samiti) ; 

(viii) any of the powers conferred or duties or functions 
imposed upon or vested in the Chief Executive Officer by or under 
the Act, may also be exercised, performed or discharged under 
the control of the Chief Executive Officer and subject to such 

♦Sections 95 to 99 of the Maharashtra Ziila Parishads and Panchayat Samitis 
Act, 1961. 

Vf 4667—46a 
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conditions and limitations, if any, as he may think fit to lay do^^■n 
by any officer or servant holding office under the Zilla Parisha 
to whom the Chief Executive Officer generally or speciall 
empowers by order in writing. All such orders of the Clue 
Executive Officer shall, however, be laid before the President, the 
Standing Committee and the relevant subjects committees 
information; 

(ix) He shall assess and give his opinion confidentially ever 
year on the work of the officers of class I service and class 
service holding office under the Zilla Parishad; forward them 
such authorities as may be prescribed by the State Govemmer 
and lay down the procedure for writing such reports about the 
work of officers and servants of class III service and class 
service under the Zilla Parishad. 

The Deputy Chief Executive Officer shall be the Secretarv 
ex-officio, of the Zilla Parishad, as well as the Standing Committee.^ 
The Block Development Officer— 

(i) shall have the custody of all papers and documents connec 
ted with the proceedings of meetings of the Panchayat Samitisi 

(ii) shall be the Secret8iry,i ex-officio, of the Panchaya 
Samiti 

(Hi) shall, subject to the general order of the Chief Executiv 
Officer, grant leave of absence to an officer or servant of class II 
service or class IV servic.-e of the Zilla Parishad working under the 
Panchayat Samiti; 

(to) shall call for any information, return, statement, accoun 
report or explanation from any of the officers or servants workin 
under the Panchayat Samiti; 

(o) shall draw and disburse money out of the grant or reni 
payable to the Panchayat Samiti under sections 185 and 188 ; 

(vi) shall in relation to works and development schemes to 
undertaken from the block grants, exercise such powers of san 
tioning acquisition of property, sale or transfer thereof, as may 
specified by the State Government. 

(i) Every head of the department of the Zilla Parishad may, 
resi)ect of works and development schemes pertaining to his depai 
ment, accord technical sanction thereto. 

(ii) He shall assess and give his opinion confidentially every ye 
on the work of the officers of class II service working in his depar 
ment and shall forward them to the Chief Executive Officer. 

(Hi) The head of the department, specified in this behalf, sha 
be the Secretary, ex-officio, of such Subjects Committees as the 
Zilla Parishad may direct.® 

' Sections 9 and 79 of the Act. 

2 Section 57 of the Act 
^ Section 80 of the Act. 
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The Zilla Parishad has six Subjects Committees besides the Standing 
Committee. The Subjects Coiiunittees along with the department ot 
the Zilla Parishad they control, are as under 

Subjects Committee Department Controlled 

Standing Committee .. General Administration Department. 

Finance Committee .. Finance Department. 

Education Committee .. Education Department. 

Co-operative Committee .. Co-operation and Industries 

Department. 

Agriculture Committee .. Agriculture Department. 

Works Committee .. Works Department. 

Health Committee .. Public Health Department. 

In what follows is given in brief the functioning of the various 
departments of the Zilla Parishad. 

The General Administration Department of the Zilla Parishad General 
deals with matters such as cstabli.shment, planning, revenue, registry', 
gram panchaijat, social welfare and publicity etc. The depiirtincnt 
is headed bv the Deputy Chief Executive Officer who also acts as the 
Secretary of the Standing Committee. 

The Chief Accounts and Finance Officer of the Zilla Parishad is 
tlie Chief .\dministrative Officer of the department, who is also secre- 
tai> to the Finance Committee. He is assisted by an Accounts Offifx?r. 

Every Zilla Parishad has to prepare its aiumal budget. The 
Finance department is responsible for allocation of funds according to 
the budgetary grant and regulates the expenditure according to the 
rules prescribed in this b<dialf. The Finance department is divided 
into five sections, viz. accounts, audit, budget, inspection and stores. 

The accounts of the Zilla Parishad arc audited by the officer of 
the Local Fund Audit Department. 

Education 

The Education department is one of the major and important Department. 
d('partments of the Zilla Parishad. The Parishad Education Officer 
is the head of tlie Education department in the district. He .lets 
as the Secretary of the Education Committee of the Zilla Parishad 
that controls the department. He is assisted in his work by two 
Deputy Education Officers and sesen Assistant Deputy Educational 
Inspectors. 

In 1966, there were 1,447 primary schools and 94 secondary 
sihools in the district. Besides these, there were 230 Basic Schools 
out of which 191 impiuted education in spinning ;md weaving, 15 in 
wood work and 44 in agriculture. In addition there were eight 
ashram schools for the Schtxluled Tribe pupils in the Adivasi areas 
of the district. These schools are special type of residential primary 
schools in wdiich agriculture as the main craft and spinning and 
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weaving as a subsidiary craft are taught. The pupils in these 
schools are paid stipends and get free medical aid and olothing. 
These ashrams are run by private institutions and get grant-in-aid 
to the extent of 90 per cent, of the approved recurring and non¬ 
recurring expenditure. 

The district has 194 village libraries. 

The Co-operation and Industries Officer who is the Secretary of 
the Co-operation Committee of the Zilla Parishad heads the Co¬ 
operation and Industries department. The Co-operation and Indu¬ 
stries Officer is assisted by one Co-operative Officer, one As.sistant 
Co-operative Officer and other necessary staff. 

The Co-operation and Industries department is entrusted with 
promotional and developmental activities with certain reservations 
in respect of municipal areas. The regulatory functions are still 
vested in the department in the State sector. Besides, the department 
in the district sector also exercises general supers ision and control over 
the agricultural produce market committees in the district. During 
1963-64, the department disbursed Rs. 16,000 as financial assistance 
to industrial co-operatises. Under the scheme of loans to individual 
artisans for small scale and cottage industries, the Zilla Parishad 
disbursed Rs. 41,950 to 157 individuals. In addition, Rs. 12,000 
were sanctioned to 16 gold-smiths under the above scheme. 

The Parishad .Agriculture Development Officer is the head of flie 
department in the district and has to act as the Secretary t,o the 
Agriculture Committee of the Zilla Parishad which exercises control 
over the department. The animal husbandry .activities in the district 
are also under the control of the Agriculture department. However, 
the actual control in these matters vests in the Animal Husbandry 
Officer of the Zilla Parishad. The Agriculture Development Officer 
is assisted in his wrok by the District Agricultural Officer and 
Campaign Officer. 

The Zilla Parishad has taken up several schemes to increase the 
food production. Tlie Zilla Parishad has set up one Agriculture 
School at Dhulia to train the farmers in agriculture and allied 
subjects. A farm admeasuring 100 acres is attached to the school 
where the trainees are given practic*al field work. Considerable area 
of the farm is under well irrigation and variety of crops are culti¬ 
vated to acquaint the trainees with the cultivation. 

With a view to giving incentive to agriculturists, crop competitions 
are held at village, taluka and district levels and prizes are awarded. 

Similarly Crop (Protection Campaigns are also organised to 
protect the crops from insects and diseases. During the year 1962-63 
about 11,000 acre's of area under various crops was treated by 
insecticides to control the attacks of pests. The department sold 
245 Plant Protection appliances to the agriculturists at subsidised 
rates. 
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Since 1962-63, there has been tremendous demand from the 
cultivators for horticultural loans for growing fruit crops and in 
1964-65 the department distributed Rs. 2,50,000 as loan under this 
scheme, cove<ring an area of 1386 acres. 

Distribution of .sann-seed at subsidised rates is also one of the 
important activities of the department. During the last three years 
the department di.stributed 3,827 B. maunds of the sann-seed at 
25 per cent, subsidy. Propaganda for preparing rural as well as 
urban town compost is also being made. 
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The Zilla Parishad also undertook distribution of fertilizers through 
the co-operative societies. The volume of fertilizers distributed is 
given below category-wise 

Type of fertilizer Volume distributed 


Ammonium sulphate .. 18,661 tons. 

Superphosphate .. 3,707 tons 

Manure mixture .. 522 tons. 

Other Nitrogenous fertilizers .. 1,283 tons. 

Under vegetable development scheme, the department has advanced 
Rs. 13,300 as subsidy for kachha wells and 4,272 acres of land have 
been brought under vegetable cultivation. Under this scheme, the 
Sakri Taluka Co-operative Society has been sanctioned a loan of 
Rs. 36,000 for purchase of oil engines. 

The department has also undertaken the work of contour bunding 
and till March, 1965, 400,098 acres of land had been bunded. 

Due to strenuous efforts of the progressive cultivators, a sugarcane 
fac*tory in Sakri taluka has been .sanctioned, due to which iuoa 
under the sugarcane crop is expected to increase to a considerable 
extent. 


The department has started a mass training scheme in the 
district. Under this scheme, training classes of three days duration 
have been organised for farmers in 25 villages and 1100 farmers 
have been trained. Vocational courses of 15 days duration have 
been taken up at the College of Agriculture, Dhulia. Eight courses 
have been organised so far and 279 farmers have been trained. 

The Works department of the Zilla Parishad is under the control Works Department 
of the Works Committee and is headed by the Parishad Executive 
Engineer who also acts as the Secretary to the Works Committee. 

The Parishad Executive Engineer is assisted in his work by the 
Deputy Engineer, Overseers, Suh-oversBers smd other necessary 
technical and ministerial staff. 


The Works department deals with the works connected with major 
district roads, other district roiids and! village roads, the construc¬ 
tion and maintenance of National Highways and State Highways 
being the responsibility of the Buildings and Communications depart¬ 
ment in the State sector. 
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The Works department has undertaken many cx>nstructional 
activities in the district. In 1965, the department constructed 2 minor 
bridges and two submersible causeways at the cost of Rs. 4,31,038. 
The work on two major bridges on Amravati and Rhogawati rivers 
estimated to cost about Rs. 5,60,000 was in prepress. 

The health matters of the district which were formerly looked 
after by the Public Health Department and the Medical department 
of the State Goveniment arc with the formation of the Zilla Parishad 
looked after by the Public Health department of tlie Zilla Parishad. 
The department is headed by the Public Health Officer of the Zilla 
Parishad. 

The main functions of the Public Health department relate to the 
control and eradicjation of epidemic diseases. There are 15 primary 
health centres in the district along witli 5 allopathic and 27 ayurvedic 
dispensaries maintained by the Zilla Parishad. The department also 
maintains two maternity and child welfare centres which are located 
at Sakri and Pimpalncr respectively. Tlie Medical Officer at the 
primary health centre has l)Oth to attend the dispensary as also to 
supervise the working of the sub-cenitres. The responsibility for the 
development of maternal and child health services devolves on the 
health visitor or on the nurse-midwife attached to the centre. 

There are 19 family planning centres in the district. The.se centres 
popularise nuKlcrn ways and means of family planning and organise 
vasectomy and tubectomy operation camps. The family planning 
centres also undertake propaganda in respect of family planning. 

Under section 57 of the Act, a Panchayat Samiti has been provided 
for every block. Ten Panchayat Samitis have been established in 
Dhulia district with headcpuirters at Dhulia, Sindkheda, Shirpur, 
Sakri, Shahada, Nandiirbar, Taloda, Nawapiir. Akkalkuwa and 
Dhadgaon. Every Panchayat Samiti consists of the following 
members : — 

(o) All councillors who are elected on the Zilla Parishad 
from the electoral divisions in the block. 

(h) The co-opted txruncillors of the Zilla Parishad residing in 
the block. 

(c) The chairmen of such co-operative societies conducting the 
business of purchase and sale of agricultural products in the block 
as nominated by Government (to be associate members). 

(cl) The chairman of a co-operative society conducting business 
relating to agriculture (not being a society falling ander ‘C 
above) in the block co-opted by the Pancliayat Samiti (to be 
an associate member). 

(c) In case of non-a\ ailability of a woman member or a member 
belonging to the scheduled castes or the scheduled tribes, one 
member who is a regular resident in the block, to be co-opted by 
the Panchayat Samiti. 

(/) Sarpanchas elected by the members of the v illage panchayats 
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The term of office of the Chairman and members of the Panchuyat 
Samitis is co-tenninous.‘ 

The Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti is paid an honoraiium of 
Rs. 300 per month with the facilities of free residential accommoda¬ 
tion. Tlie Deputy Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti is paid an 
honorarium of Rs. 150 per month.* 

The last but not the least important ring in the chain of adminis¬ 
tration is provided for by the panchayats which form the basis of 
the Government at the district level. Under the Village Panchayats 
Act, 1958 (Bombay Act No. Ill of 1959), in every local area 
wliich has a population of not less than 500, a panobayat has to be 
established. It is also permissible for the State, if sufficient reasons 
exist, to direct the establishment of a panchayat in a local area 
having a poulation of 250 and abtrve but less than 2000. 

The maximum number of members for a panchayat is fifteen and 
the minimum is seven. The members are elected on the basis of 
adult franchise. The State Government have been empowered under 
the Constitution to niserve seats (in joint electorate) for the repre¬ 
sentation of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, unless Govern¬ 
ment are of the opinion tliat the reservation is not necessary having 
regard to the population in the village of such castes and tribes. 1 he 
term of office of a panchayat is for four years which is extendable 
iipto five years by the Collector it and when occasion demands .such 
e.vtension. Every panchayat has to elect a Sarpanch from amongst 
its memfK-rs. The Sarpanch presides over the panchayat and is also 
the executive officer of the panchayat. Under the Maharashtra Zilla 
Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act. 1961, the secretaries of the 
village panchayats have become Zilla Parishad servants and are at 
present designated as Assistant Cram Sevaks. They are full-time- 
servants and their appointments are made on time-scale basis. 

The State Government makes every year a grant to every panchay.it 
equivalent to .30 per cent, of the ordinary land revenue realised in 
the preceding year within the limits of the village. 

Section 15 of tlw Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 1958 lays 
down that so far as the village fund at its disposal will allow 
and subject to the general control of the Zilla Parishad it shall be 
the duty of a panchayat to make reasonable provisions within the 
village in regard to the matters of public health, water supply, 
public works, agriculture, preservation of forests, education and 
promotion of cottage and village industries. In the sphere of land 
revenue every village panchayat has to undertake collection of land 
revenue under section 169 of the Act ancl htes to iriaintain village 
records relating to land revenue in such manner and such forms as 
may bo prescribed from time to time by or under any law relating 
to land revenue. 

' Section 59 of the Zilla Parishad Act. 

Section 69 of the Act. 
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Under section 124 of the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 1958, 
every panchayat is under obligation to levy a house tax and a tax 
on lands not subject to payment of agricultural assessment at such 
rates as may be decided by it (but subject to the minimum and 
maximum rates which iruiy be fixed by the State Government) and 
in such manner and subject to such exemptions as may be prescribed. 

Section 63 of the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 1958 prescribes 
the constitution of group nijaya panchayats for five or more villages 
with fairly wide judicial powers, both civil and criminal. 

\ District Village Panchayat Officer has been appointed to control 
the admini.stration of village panchayats in Dhulia district. 

Village panchayats have recently gained importance not only as 
administrative units but also as basic institutions for rural planning 
and all-round development of rural areas. Village panchayats have 
been made the sole non-official agency for executing development 
works in the Community Development Blocks with the democratic 
decentralization envisaged by the establishment of the Zilla Parishad 
and the Panchayat Samitis. 

Town Planning anu Valuation Departmenl 

The Maharashtra State has an independent Town Plaiming and 
Valuation department under the administrative control of the Urban 
Development and Public Health department. The depiutrnent princi¬ 
pally deals with two important subjects of ‘Town Planning' and 
‘ Valuation of Real property The duties and hmetions of this 
department are as under ; — 

(1) Educating the municipalities regarding the advantages of 
town planning and prepirration of development plans and town 
planning schemes under the Bombay Town Planning Act, 1954. 

(2) Advising the municipalities in the selection of suitable 
areas for preparation of town planning schemes. 

(3) Giving the required assistance to the municipalities in the 
preparation of development plans and town planning schemes in 
the shape of advice as w'cll as loan of services of technical assis¬ 
tants for the preparation of development plans, draft town planning 
schemes, etc. 

(4) Performing the duties of the Town Planning Officeis when 
so appointed by Government to scrutinise building permission cases 
tendering advice to the Board of Appeal and drawing up the final 
schemes. 

(5) Is.suing certificates of Tenure and Title to the owners of 
lands includetl in the town planning schemes. 

(6) .\dvising Government on all matters regarding town and 
country planning including legislation. 

(7) Advising and preparing town development, improvement, 
extension and slum clearance schemes under the Municipal Act. 
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(8) Preparing development schemes or layouts of land— 

(i) belonging to Government, and 

(if) belonging to co-operative housing societies and private 

bodies with the sanction of Government. 

(9) Tendering advice to ofiBcers concerned in respect of village 
planning and preparation of layouts for model villages, etc. 

(10) Advising Government on housing, slum clearance, regional 
planning and prevention of ribbon developirient including legisla¬ 
tion. 

(11) Preparing type designs for the housing of the middle and 
poorer classes including Harijans. 

(12) Scrutinising miscellaneous building permission cases and 
layouts received from the Collectors and to recommend suitable 
building regulations for adoption in the areas concerned. 

The Director of Town Planning, is the chief expert adviser ol Valuation 
Government on this subject and his duties under this heading 
ixtclude 

(1) valuation of agricultural and non-agricultural lands and 
properties in towns and villages belonging to Government and 
intended for the purpose of sale or lease ; 

(2) valuation of Government properties for purposes of rating 
under the Municipal Acts; 

(3) valuation for miscellaneous purposes such as cantonment 
leases, probate or stamp duty, etc.; 

(4) valuation for the purposes of fixing standard rates of non- 
agricultural assessment and prescribing zones of values in all 
villages and rising localities in the vicinity of important and 
growing towns; 

(5) valuation for the purposes of fixing standard table of 
ground rents and land values in respect of lands in cantonments; 

(6) scrutiny of awards of compensation (if and when received 
from Government) ; 

(7) supplying trained technical assi.stants to act as Special 
Land Acquisition Officers in important towns where the land 
acquisition work is of a very important and responsible nature; 

(8) giving expert evidence when called upon to do so in the 
District Courts and High Court when appeals are lodged against 
awards of compensation under the Land Acquisition Act; and 

(9) undertaking valuation work on behalf of Railways and 
other departments of Central Government and private bodies with 
the sanction of State Government on payment of fees etc. 

(1) To advise various heads of departments of Government in Miscellaneous, 
the selection of sites required for public purpose. 

(2) To see that all town planning schemes or layouts schemes 
sanctioned by Government are properly executed within a reasonable 
period or periods stipulated in the schemes. 
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(3) To advise Government as regards interpretation, amendment 
or addition to the Bombay Town Planning Act, or rules thereunder. 

The department was started in 1914 with the Consulting Surveyor 
to Government (now designated as Director of Town Planning) as 
its head who was later on assisted by one Assistant Consulting 
Surveyor to Government (now designated as Deputy Director ot 
Town Planning), one Deputy Assistant Consulting Surveyor to 
Government (now designated as Assistant Director of Town Plan¬ 
ning), and two Senior Assistants (now designated as Town 
Planners) with the requisite .staff. As the activities of this depart¬ 
ment increased, these Assistants had to be posted at prominent 
places in the State to meet the prime requisites of town and city 
planning. There has been tremendous increase in the activities of 
this department in recent years. Naturally there has been a conse¬ 
quential increase in the number of branch offices in the State. The 
head office of this department is at Poona with branch offices in 
Bombay, Kolhapur, Nagpur, Aihravati, Aurangabad, Jalgaon, Kalyan, 
Sholapur and Satara. Some of the officers have been appointed to 
lunction as the Land Acquisition Officers and there are thus three 
tull-time Special Land Actpiisition Officers in Poona and one full¬ 
time Land Acquisition Officer in Bombay in addition to two part-time 
Land Acrpiisition Officers in Bombay and Poona. 

The statutory powers regarding planning were embodied under the 
Bomfiay Town Planning Act, 1915 which was in force so far in the 
State. This Act has been replaced by the Bombay Town Planning 
Act, 1954. The new Act generally incorporates the provisions of the 
Bombay Town Planning Act, 1915 and in addition makes obligatory 
on every local authority (barring village panchayats) to prepare 
a development plan for the entire area within its jurisdiction. The 
development plan aims at the improvement of existing congested 
i^aotJian portion of the town and contains proposals in respect ot 
the outlying open areas so as to guide the development on planned 
basis. The proposals of the development plan can be implemented 
by the preparation of statutory town planning schemes. In preparing 
town planning schemes, the planner can ignore to a great e.xtent the 
existing plot boundaries. In designing this lay-out the existing 
holdings can be reconstituted and made subservient to the plan, and 
building plots of good shape and frontage can Ire allotted to the 
owners of lands ill-shaped for building purposts and without access. 
The cost of a scheme can be recovered from the owners benefited to 
the extent of 50 per cent, of the increase in the value of the land 
estimated to accrue by the carrying out of tlie works contemplated 
in the scheme. When a draft town planning scheme prepared by 
a local authority in consultation with the owners is sanctioned, 
a Town Plaaning Officer is appointed. His duties are to hear each 
owner individually, consider his objections or suggestions and make 
suitable adjustments or amendments in the draft schtmie proposals, 
if found necessary. 
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VIost of the local authorities have no technical staff of their own 
to prepare the development plans and it has been decided that this 
departuienl should prepare the development plans on behalf of local 
authorities under the provisions of the Bombay Town Planning Act, 
1954. Accordingly, a scheme for the preparation of development 
plans has been provided in the Five Year Plans and the additional 
itaff has been sanctioned for this purpose. 

There is no separate branch office of the Town Planning and 
Valuation lOepartnicnt in this district. Before creation of the Jalgaon 
branch office, juri.sdiction of which extends over the three districts 
of Nasik, Dhulia and Jalgaon from October 1962, all work relating 
to the subjects of Town Planning and Valuation arising out of this 
district was being dealt with by the Bombay branch office. 

Ma.ster plans, development .schemes and town extension schemes 
for 4 towns, viz. Dhulia, Niuidurbar, Shaliada and Shirpur were 
prepared the department before the Bombay 'I'own Planning Act, 
I9M, became effective. According to this Act, it has become 
obligatory for every local authority as defined in the Act ( i.c. a muni¬ 
cipality or a corporation) to prepare a development plan for the entire 
area witliin its jurisdiction. There are six municipalities in Dhulia 
district viz., Dhulia, Nandurbar (both liorough municnpalities) and 
Dondaicha-Varwadc, Taloda, Shahada and Shirpur (distric-t munici¬ 
palities). Out of these six municipal .towns, development plans in 
respect of Dhulia and Taloda were prepared and published as per 
the procedure laid down and they are at present with State Govern¬ 
ment for sanction. Development plans for Dondaicha-Varwade and 
Shahada municipal area as prepared by the department have been 
published by the respective local authorities for inviting suggestions 
and objections from the public and those plans are resting with the 
concerned municipalities for submission of final plans to Government 
lor sanction. Work in respect of development plan of Nandurbar is 
in progress. Shirpur town was included in the Third Five-Year Plan 
Scheme UD2 for preparation of development plan. 

Town Planning Scheme Dhulia No. I prepared and published under 
the Bombay Town Planning Act, 1915 and continued as per section 90 
of the Bombay Town Planning Act, 1954 was finalised by the 
arbitrator. The scheme has since been finally sanctioned by State 
Government and brought into operation from 1st November 1964. 

Several layouts in respect of Government lands covering an area 
of about 125 acres were prepared and necessary advice was extended 
to the concerned local authorities or the revenue authorities in respect 
of a number of layouts received from them. The acreage of lands 
covered by these layouts approximated to 150. 

Tho officers of this department were from time to time appointed 
under section 74(2) of the Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act, 1925 for 
fixing rateable values in respect of Government buildings situated 
within the borough municipal limits of Dhulia and Nandurbar. 
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During the entire period under review this work was undertaken 
and completed. 

Necessary advice was extended whenever required in .respect of 
valuation of lands and buildings either for purchase or for sale 
by State Government. Fourteen such cases were dealt with and the 
total valuation involved was to the tunc of Rs. 30 lakhs. 

Draft awards framed under the Land Acquisition Act, 1894 by 
various Land Acquisition Officers were being referred to this depart¬ 
ment for expert opinion on matters relating to Valuation and 13 such 
cases arising out of this district were dealt with by this department 
during post-Independence period. 

In addition to the above a number of building permission and 
N. A. permission cases, cases for grant of Govermnent land, cases 
of approval of layouts arising out of various development plans .ind 
town planning schemes or otherwise, etc. were dealt with by 
offering remarks on references received from various local authorities 
and revenue authorities. 



CHAPTER 15—EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


The Educational system in early times existing among both 
Hindus and Muhammedans, was in each case, closely connected 
with their religious institutions. 

To give and receive instniction is enjoined by sacred books of 
Brahmins, and their ancient sages produced a literature which is 
deep and subtle and often of great beauty. Schools of learning were 
formed in centres containing a considerable high-caste population, 
and pandits gave instruction in Sanskrit grammar, logic, philosophy 
and law. Tlie students were called the chelas or children of their 
gurus or teachers, lived with them in a semi-filial relationship, 
and owed them obedience and respect. The chelas were lodged and 
fed by their gurus, and the latter were maintained by gifts and grants 
from the rulers of the country or from private benefactors. Teaching 
was mainly by word of mouth, and the memory of the pupils was 
trained to enable them to repeat by heart long passages of the 
sacred texts- The student respectfully held the hand of his teacher, 
and fixed his mind on the teacher, and said, “Venerable sir, recite”, 
and the Savitri (the well-known gayatri verse of the Rig-veda) was 
recited and leamt as the introduction to the learning of the Vedas. 
And thus from day to day new lessons were recited and leamt, the 
student dividing his day’s work between minding his lessons .md 
minding the household work of his teacher. 

This advaiiced instmction was strictly confined to youths of higher 
castes. For the lower castes village schools were scattered over the 
country side, in which rudimentary education was given to the 
children of the trading classes, the petty landholders, and the well- 
to-do cultivators. Seated under a tree or in the veranda of a hut, 
the children learned to trace letters of the alphabet with their 
fingers in the sand, or recite in monotonous tones their spellings or 
a multiplication table. 
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In the former times the higher education of Muhammedans was in The 
the hands of men of learning who devoted themselves to the instmc- Muhammedan 
tion of the youth. Schools were attached to mosques and shrines. System, 
and supported by state grants in cash or land, or by private liberality. 

Individual instmctors of merit were also aided by the state, and 
landholders and nobles vied with each other in supporting scholars 
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- included grammar, rhetoric, logic, theology, metaphysics, literature, 

Education jurispnidcnce, and science. The classes of learned instruciors were 
and Culture. i.,teiy replaced by mudrasas or colleges of a more modem type 
Earj-y Times, founded by the liberality of pious persons. 

The Muhammedan 

System. Elementary classes were included in the schools attached to 

mosques, but ordinary education was as a rule, imparted at home. 
Householders of means engaged the services of a teacher to instruct 
their children in reading, writing and arithmetic. Persian was the 
medium of instmction and letter writing and penmanship were highly 
prized accomplishments. The children learned to write on oblong 
Ixrards. in appearance like a large edition of the hom-book, which 
could be washed clean at the close of the lesson. Less affluent 
neighbours were invited or allowed to send their children to the 
cla.ss, which sometimes attained the proportion of a small school. 
The schools were known as domestic maktabs, and the teachers were 
called ‘ niaulvi sahib or munshi sahib ’. The profession was followed 
by both Muhammedans and Hindus. The old Indian pedagogue is 
the hero of many a folk tale, in which he is sometimes depicted as 
a tyrant whom it was the pride and the delight of the bolder spirits 
among his pupils to outwit, and at other times as the good-natured 
but lettered fool who fell into every trap that was laid for him. 
The pupils were bound to re.spect and do menial services for their 
maulvi, and custom pennitted him to make free use of the cane or 
to punish delinquents in any other way his ingenuity might devise. 

Modern Times. Iri 1954-55 the Department of Education completed its himdxed 
years of existence. The period witnessed tremendous changes in 
the field of education. “ The number of educational institutions in 
the State increased from 2,875 in 1855-56 to 58,876 in 1954-55, the 
number of pupils, from 106,040 in 1855-56 to 4,887,314 in 1954-55, the 
State grant for education from Rs. 2 lakhs in 1855-.56 to Rs. 1,493-4 
lakhs in 1954-.55 and the total educational expenditure from about 
Rs. 7 lakh.s in 1855-56 to Rs. 2802-1 lakhs in 1954-55.”'* 

“ Qualitatively the traditional system of higher education which 
was narrow in concept and dominated exclusively by religious ideas 
has now been replaced by the modem system of secondary and 
university education, the limited scope of the indigenous elementary 
schools has been enlarged to include the concept of universal, 
compulsory and free primary education and revolutionary changes 
have been made in the status and education of women and the 
backward classes.”* 

Literacy and The educational standards in Dhulia district are in keeping with 
Educationai. the general education pattern in the country. This district is one 
Standards. Qf thg educationally backward districts in Maharashtra State. How¬ 
ever, the gradual increase in the number of literates from 206,084 
in 1951 to 339,793 in 1961 is sufficient testimony to the fact that in 
the recent past conscious efforts were made by the State Government 
*A Review of Education in Bombay State, 1855-1955, p. 46. 
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iDcl some voluntary organisations for the spread of literacy and 
:ducatjon. The percentage of literates to the total population came 
o 25 5 in 1961 as compared to 180 in 1951. However, as compared 
o some other districts of the State, DhiJia district had a compara- 
ively less number of educational institutions. There were in 1961-62 
he following e<lucational institutions in the district: 66 for secx)ndtu'y 
sducation; 1,220 for primary education and 31 other educational 
nstitutions. Tlie following chart shows the extent of literacy, pre¬ 
vailing in the district according to 1961 Census. 
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Total 

Males 

Females 

DhulUi—Urban 

(1) Literates (without educational level) 

32,671 

19,448 

13,223 

(2) Primary or Junior Basic 


55,405 

39,347 

16,058 

(3) Matriculation or Higher Secondary 

. , 

6,480 

5,605 

875 

(4) Technical diploma not equal to degree 

. . 

113 

105 

8 

(5) Non-technical diploma not equal to degree.. 

363 

231 

132 

(5) University degree or post-graduate degree other 
than technicardegree. 

(7) Technical degree or diploma equal to degree or 
post-graduate degree— 

(a) Engineering 

685 

603 

82 

38 

38 


(b) Medicine 

, , 

109 

97 

i2 

(c) Agriculture 


21 

21 

, , , , 

Veterinary and Dairying 


7 

7 

• . . . 

(e) Technology 


3 

3 

► . . . 

(/) Teaching 

. , 

139 

130 

9 

(i) Others 

•• 

144 

134 

10 

Dhulia—Rural 

(1) Literates (without Educational level) .. 128,840 

95,3^ 

33,443 

(2) Primary or Junior Basic 

.. 112,194 

93,490 

18,704 

(3) Matriculation and above 

•• 

2,581 

2,464 

117 


The Gram Shikshan Mohim launched by the State has to a very 
great extent helped in liquidating illiteracy among villagers in the ige 
group of 14-50. As a result of willing co-operation of the social 
workers and village leaders at all levels, the mohim could be intensi¬ 
fied so as to achieve rapid increase in the number of Social Elducation 
Classes and the neoliterates, which is weU illustrated by the following 
statistics 


Year 




Social Education 
Classes 

Neo-literates 

1957-58 

1963-64 


•• 

•• 

554 

7,798 

1,122 

51,882 


Prior to the formation of the ZiUa Parishad, primary and secondary General 
education in the district was under the control of the District Education. 
Educational Inspector who was a Class I Officer of Maharashtra Administration. 
Education Service and who was directly under the control of tlie 
Vf 4661—41 
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Director of Education, Maharashtra State, Poona. The Educational 
Inspector was responsible for (i) the supervision of primary educa¬ 
tion ; (ii) the administrative control of aU Government primary 
schools, secondary schools and training colleges (institutions) undw 
the control of the Education department; and (iti) the control and 
inspection of all secondary schools including English teaching 
schools, multi-purpose schools and training institutions of primary 
teachers and such special schools as were under the control of the 
Education department. 

As regards girls’ schools and institutions for women, the Inspectress 
of Girls’ Schools, Poona, performed the functions and duties in 
respect of (i) the inspection of girls’ secondary schools and special 
schools in the district; and (ii) visiting girls’ primary schools in the 
district and making suggestions for improvement. 

The Educational In.spector was assisted by an inspecting staft 
consisting of one Deputy Education^ Inspector (Maharashtra 
Education Service, Class II) and Assistant Deputy Educational 
Inspectors who were directly responsible to him for the supervision 
and inspection of primary schools in the district. After the formation 
of the Zilla Parishad in May 1962, the Educational Inspector was 
designated as the Parishad Education Officer of the Zilla Parishad. 
The primaiy and secondary education in the district came under the 
dual control of the Education department of the Zilla Parishad and 
the Education department of the State Government. At the head 
of the educational set up in the district is the Parishad Education 
Officer who is to discharge liis duties under the guidance of the 
Chief Executive Officer of the ZUla Parishad. He is assisted in his 
work by two Deputy Educational Officers, one dealing with primary 
education and the other assisting the Education Officer in the 
inspection of secondary schools. 

As the district head for education, the Parishad Education Officer 
has powers to supervise, control and guide the work of his subordi¬ 
nates. He has also powers to inspect and release grants to primaiy 
and secondary schools in the district. Being the Secretary of the 
Education Committee of the Zilla Parishad in the new set up, he has 
to guide the Committee on educational matters. 

The administrative control of primary training colleges, S.T.C. 
institutions and special institutions has now been transferred to the 
Deputy Director of Education, Bombay Region. All public exainiiia- 
tions held in the district as per the directions of the State Govern¬ 
ment are organised and conducted by the Deputy Director. 

There are separate inspectors, having jurisdiction over the entire 
State, for physical education, visual education, drawing and craft 
work and commercial schools. They are responsible for organisation 
and inspection in their respective spheres. These inspectors are 
directly under the control of the Director of Education. The 
technical institutions in the district are controlled by the Director of 
Technical Education, Maharashtra State, Bombay, 
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In 1963-64, there were 1,353 primary schools, including 27 exclu¬ 
sively for girls under the control of the Zilla Parishad, Dhulia. 
During the same period there were in all 1,17,005 pupils leanung 
in the schools. Out of them, 77,427 were boys and 39,578 girls. 

During the same period these schools employed 4,123 teachers of 
whom 3,681 were men and 442 women. Of the male teachers, 
3,269 were trained while the trained female teachers numbered ;397. 


The distribution of 
tion was as under 

the schools according to medium of instiue 

1. Marathi 

1,301 

2. Urdu 

29 

3. Gujarati 

18 

4. Sindhi 

3 

5. Hindi 

2 


These schools were housed in 1,859 buildings of which 488 were 
owned by the ZiUa Parishad, 539 were rented and 832 were rent- 
free. 

Of the 255 ba.sic schools, 199 had spinning and weaving as basic 
craft, 41 had agriculture and 15 had wood work. 

During the same year, the Hlla Parishad spent Rs. 63,30,554 on 
(he primary schools rmder its jurisdiction. The average co.st of 
educating a pupil was Rs. 42 per annum of which Government 
share was Rs. 40. 

Of the 58 primary schools in Dhulia municipal area, one was 
a practising school for lx>ys directly under the control of the Slate 
Go\ eminent, seven were private schools for boys (1 aided and 6 un¬ 
aided) and 50 schools (.‘lO for boys and 20 for girls) were run by 
the Municipal School Board, Dhulia. Of these, 42 had Marathi 
as a nredium of instruction, 13 had Urdu while the remaining three 
had English, Hindi and Gujarati as medium of instruction respec¬ 
tively. There were in all 16,586 pupils enrolled in these schools, of 
whom 9,292 were boys and 7,294 were girls. Diuing the same 
period these schools employed 454 teachers of whom 241 were men 
and 213 women. Of the male teachers 213 were trained while 
the trained female teachers numbered 188. 

The scheme of compulsory primary education was executed in the 


Dhulia municipal area 

as under; 




Category of pupils 

Age-group 

Total number 
under 
compulsion 

Total 

enrolled 

Percentage 
of enrolment 

Boys 

Girls 

6-11 

7-11 

6,924 

5,283 

6,320 

4,793 

91-3 

90-7 


The expenditure on the primary schools in Dhulia municipal area 
came to Rs. 7,31,351 during the year 1963-64. The average co.st 
of educating a pupil was Rs. 44-09 per annum. 

Vf 4667—47a 
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Secondary education is now under the general regulation of the 
Government which exercises control by means of conditions for 
repeipt of grant-in-aid by the concerned educational institutions. At 
the end of the high school course an examination is conducted by 
the Secondary School Certificate Examination Board. The examination 
provides optional courses for pupils with varied interests and 
aptitudes. Each imiversity, however, lays down the subjects which 
the candidates have to take for entranc-e to its courses. 


In 1963-64, there were 77 secondary schools including four 
exclusively for girls, in the district. The total number of students 
attending these schools stood at 24,848 of which 4,428 were girls. 
Of tho 921 teachers employed in these schools during that period, 
618 were trained and .303 were untrained. 

'fhe following sTatement shows the number of schools under 
different managements and the number of pupils in them 


Management. 

No. of Schools. 

No. of pupils. 

Zilla Parishad 

1 

602 

Local Authorities 

3 

2,389 

Private Aided 

69 

21,698 

Unaided 

.. 4 

159 

Total 

77 

24,848 


These schoob received maintenance grant of Rs. 9,82,496. 

EconomicaUy The scheme of free-studentship to the pupils of other backward 
Backward classes (i.e. economically backward) was introduced in the district in 
Concession 1959 . 00 , Since the introduction of this scheme many private agencies 
Scheme. district have taken up the work of secondary education 

and many economically backward students have been benefited. 


'fhe following figures 
of the scheme: — 

show the gradual increase and the progress 

Year 

No. of 
beneficiaries 

Total Expenditure 
(Rs.) 

1960-61 

7,371 

5,11,936-95 

1961-62 

11,319 

7,69,8,50-96 

1962-63 

14,192 

10,12,801-17 

1963-64 

14,984 

10,78,497-73 


Special Schools. The number of different types of special schools was as follows 

No. of instimtions No. of pupils 


(1) Nursery 

2 

73 

(2) Commercial 

5 

72 

(3) Agricultural 

1 

40 

(4) Gymnasium 

2 

48 

(5) Arts and Crafts 

3 

46 

(6) Music and Dancing ... 

1 

13 

(7) Oriental studies 

3 

22 

(8) Reformatory 

1 

333 

(9) Others 

5 

512 
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Physical education is controlled by the department at the State 
level. Under the National Discipline Scheme instructors are provided 
in some schools. In 1963-64 there were 50 troops for boys and 
13 troops for girls in which 1,088 boy scouts and 153 girl guides 
participated. There Were 22 Auxiliary Cadet Corps sections with 
1,340 cadets working under qualified teachers. 

Gata Sammelans of primary school teachers are held every month 
where current topics in education are discussed. The idea of 
community life is fully brought home through these sammelans. 
Sports, elocution competitions and dramas are also arranged. 
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The Gram Shikshan Mohim was introduced in the district in 
April 1961. The work of making illiterate adults literate is carried 
out through household classes run by pupils of upper standards 
and night classes run by teachers and social education workers. The 
literacy drive is maintained by providing free literature to all neo¬ 
literates through the students. Emphasis is also laid on social 
education. There are 10 social education centres and four sanskar 
kendras run by the Central Government. 

To provide the schools with all possible amenities, the scheme of 
the ‘School Improvement Programme’ has been introduced in the 
district. Similarly with a view to raising the standard of education 
in primary schools, the scheme of Shikshan Sahkar Yojana was intro¬ 
duced in 1964-65. 

The following colleges in the district are affiliated to the Poona College 
University for the degree courses shown against them— Educatii 

(1) Shri Shivaji Vidya Prasarak Mandals’ Arts, Science and 
Commerce College, Dhulia—B.A., B.Sc., B.Com., and M.A. 

(2) Kisan Vidya Prasarak Sanstha’s Arts College, Shirpur— 
npto B.A. 

(3) Nuudurbar Education Society’s Arts College, Nandurbar— 

P. D. Arts. 


There are four training institutions in the district which prepare Training 
students for S. T. C. examination. Besides there is one Pre-Primary Institutions. 
Training College for women situated at Dhulia having two years’ 
course for students who have passed P, S. C. examination and one 
year’s course for S.S.C. students and also a school for pitinting and 
drawing run by S. S. V. P. Sanstha, Dhulia. 

The Sanskrit Pathshala at Dhulia imparts instructions in Sanskrit Oriental 
cin<l Vedas. 'The institution aims at maintaining the traditional Sanskrit 
proficiency in dharmashastra and Sanskrit language. It provides P<rfhshata. 
free lodging and boarding to the students. 

This institution has the collection of old manuscripts and books Samartha 
throwing light on the life and teachings of Ramdas Swami. It Vakdevata 
providers the research workers with the literature for research work, ^ondir. 

The Rajwade Sanshodhan Mandir, Dhulia has very valuable and Rajwade 
historical c-oUeeftion of manuscripitis, books, monuments, etc. It Sanshodhan 
provides these collections to the research workers of history. Mandir. 
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There are eight ashram schools at the following places in the 


district 

Name of Ashram School 

Year of Establishment 

1 . 

Varsus, Taliika Sakri. 

1959-60 

2 . 

Sonkhamb, Taluka Nawapur 

1955-56 

3. 

Talawadi, Taluka Taloda 

1958-59 

4. 

Kochara, Taluka Shahada 

1959-60 

5. 

Holgi, Taluka Akkalkuwa 

1955-56 

6 . 

Survani, Akrani Mahal 

1958-59 

7. 

Jamana, Taluka Akkalkuwa 

1962-63 

8 . 

Sangvi, Taluka Shirpur 

1959-60 


In 1963-64, these ashram schools received Government grant to 
the extent of Rs. 1,88,250 and had 728 inmates. 


Directorate of Xhe Directorate of Publicity, Ck>vemment of Maharashtra, Bombay 
PuBLiciTv. ^ District Publicity OfRce, situated at Dhulia in charge of the 
District PuWici^^ District Publicity Officer. He gives wide publicity to the develop- 
' mental activities and schemes undertaken by the State Government. 


The media of documentary films, newspapers, booklets, periodicals 
and other \'isual aids is used for the purpose of educating the people. 
The District Publicity Officer issues news items and feature articles 
to the local newspapers of the district. He keeps close contacts with 
officials as well as the social workers, press and the main currents 
in the public life of the district and acts as a liaison between the 
people of the district and the Government. 

The District Publicity Officer arranges sale and distribution of 
publications issued by the Direttorate of Publicity as also by the 
Government of India. He also distributes wall posters, folders, 
booklets, leaflets, etc., brought out by the Directorate of Publicity. 
He maintains libraries of documentary films produced or released by 
the Directorate. Hiese films arc loaned to the Block Development 
Officers, colleges, higli schools and social institutions having cine- 
projectors, for exhibition. 


Besides this, the Directorate of Publicity also runs Information 
Centre under the supervision of the District Publicity Officer. The 
Centre fully equipped with various information charts, maps, models, 
exhibits, etc., serves as useful medium for explaining to the people 
of the district the progress of various schemes and projects under 
the Five Year Plans. The Centre provides for a free reading room 
where newspapers, magazines, maps and charts giving information 
about the district, booklets on the Government activities in the district 
and books of general interest and other reports are kept for ready 
reference. The District Publicity Officer organises cultural pro¬ 
grammes, film shows and kavi sammelans, etc., at the Infonnation 
Centre. 


The number of villages in the district which have been provided 
with radio receiving sets under the contributory scheme of community 
listening is 276. 







CHAPTER 16~MEDICAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 

Consciousness of public health and medical facilities and 
consequent growth of them is a development of recent origin and 
could be attributed to western education which made its impact 
in the early decades of this century. The populace was not disease- 
conscious and rarely availed of medical facilities. A disease was, most 
of the time, ascribed to some evil influence rather than any physical 
disorder and the only way thought fit to propitiate the disease was by 
offering some sort of sacrifice. The field of the medical profession was 
dominated by the vaidtjas, the vaidtis, the hakims and such other 
persons. The tMidyas used to give treatment according to the 
ayurvedic system of medicine. Their knowledge represented a combi¬ 
nation of what they inherited from their forefathers and the practical 
experience they acquired in course of their medical practice. Most of 
them used to diagnose the disease by nadipariksha, the feeling of 
the pulse. The vaidtjas commanded great respect and practised 
mostly in the rural areas of the country. Their medicines were cheap 
and reliable. That the ayurvedic system of medicine prevailed 
throughout the ages in India is clearly evident from the fact that 
it was regarded as an integral part of the Indian culture. We find 
in Sanskrit literature voluminous treatises on the subject such as 
Sushruta, Madhava Nidana, Vagbhata, etc. The system of diagnosis 
by vaidus did not essentially differ from the ayurvedic system of 
medicine. However, the vaidus formed a class by themselves. They 
moved from place to place and had a good knowledge of rare herbs 
with rich medicinal propverties. In the absence of specialised veteri¬ 
nary practitioners, they occasionally treated the live-stock. 

The modem and up-to-date maternity facilities were conspicuous 
by their absence and pre-natal, post-natal and anti-natal care of the 
expectant mother was the sole responsibility of the elderly ladies in 
the joint families whose practical personal experience was of immense 
value for the purpose. The female nurse who acquired a sort of 
specialised knowledge about deliveries rendered extremely useful 
service. 

During the last few decades, the allopathic system of medicine 
had made a great impact on the minds of the people. Relatively, 
the importance of the indigenous systems of medicine dwindled 
considerably. Due to the intrinsic value of the indigenous systems 
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of medicine, efiorts are now made at Government level to revive 
them. Now-a-days, most of the practitioners in indigenous systems 
of medicine combine allopathy with the one followed by them. 
With the great strides made in the field of preventive inoculatioas 
and injections, the dLseases like plague which once made life of the 
people miserable have been completely eradicated. With the 
progress made in obstetrics and gynaecology and due to the loss of 
faith in superstitious beliefs, consequent upon the spread of educa¬ 
tion, people have come to place more reliance upon medical cure 
and cure. 


Malaria, filaria, leprosy, tulicrculosis, respiratory dLseases, dysentery, 
dianhoeii and epidemic diseases like small-pox and cholera are noted 
to exist in the district. The Public Health department co-operates 
with the local liodies in the control of epidemic diseases through 
primary health centres, health assistants, sanitary inspectors and 
sanitary squads. 


The following statement gives the number of deaths in Dhulia 
district due to different causes in 1961 


Cause 

Deaths 

Cause 

Deaths 

Choloni 

77 

Wound or Accident . 

104 

Small-pox 

49 

Homicide 

22 

Fevers 

8,935 

Snake-bite 

1 

Dysentery and Diarrhoea .. 

631 

Wild beasts 

42 

Respiratory diseases 

3,109 

Rabies 

13 


The Public Health and Medical department has evolved various 
measures to check the spread of these diseases. More emphasis is 
now laid on preventive measures than curative measures. The 
schemes to check the incidence of epidemics are undertaken before 
the out-break of the epidemic. National Malaria Eradication 
Programme was started in 1950 and the entire area of the district 
has been covered by this scheme. The National Small-pox Eradica¬ 
tion Scheme is also vigorously carried out. 

The main epidemic diseases in Dhuha district are cholera and 
smallpox. 

The main season of out-break of cholera is rainy season. The 
infection spreads along the river sides. The epidemic generally 
staits in the border villages of Tapi river and then .spreads through 
the tributaries of Tapi in the district. Every year the badly affected 
talukas are Shirpur, Sindkheda, Shahada, Sakri, Dhulia and Nandurbar. 
The Public Health department carries out disinfection of water 
supplies and anti-cholera inoculations before the monsoon sets in. 
Temporary isolation hospitals for cholera patients are opened in 
the affected areas. 

The .small-pox epidemic prevails for some time in the district and 
is mainly fought by means of mass vaccination. 
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The following statement shows the number of births registered in CHAPTER K. 

Dhulia district during the year 1961, 

- r_ ____—-- Metfacal and 

Males Fcenales Total Pablic Heailli 

Stcrices. 


Mid year estimated population for 1%1 

6.91,908 

6,69,009 

13 60917 Vital Staiistics, 

Number of births 

29,314 

26.941 

’56'255 

Ratio of births per 1,000 of population 



41-3 

Mean ratio of births per 1,000 during previous 
five years. 



42 0 


In Dhulia district 23,159 deaths were registered in 1961 giving 
the mean ratio of deaths per 1,000 during the previous five /cars as 
follows 

Male .. 19-2 

Female .. 19-4 

Total .. 19-4 

The following statement shows the numl>er of deatlis due to certain 


diseases in the rural and urban areas of Dhulia district during 

1961. 


Rural 

Urban 



Deaths 

Ratio 

Deaths 

Ratio 

Enteric Fovors.. 

58 

0 0 

26 

0 1 

Measle.s 

50 

00 

17 

0 0 

Malaria 

860 

0 8 

52 

0-2 

Other fevers 

7,967 

54 

665 

2-4 

Dysentery 

48 

0 0 

29 

0 1 

Diarrhoea 

583 

0 5 

85 

0-3 

Pneumonia 

34 

00 

1 12 

0 4 

Phthisis 

543 

0 4 

156 

0-6 

Whooping Cough 

t3 

0 0 

1 

0 0 

Other respiratory diseases 

2,5)9 

1 9 

298 

1 -2 

Diphtheria 

3 

0 0 



Leprosy 

49 

0 0 

3 

0 0 

Cancer 

42 

00 

23 

O') 

Deaths from child birth .. 

174 


33 


The following statement shows the infant mortality in the district 

in 1961- 







Males 

Females 

Total 

Within 24 hours 


183 

106 

289 

Above 24 hours'to the end of first week 

272 

204 

476 

Above one week to the end of first month 

237 

168 

405 

Between one month and three months 


389 

371 

760 

Between three months and six months 


419 

292 

711 

Between six months and a year 


767 

675 

1,442 


Total 

2.267 

1,816 

4,083 


The infant mortality rate was placed at 82 per 1,000 births in rural 
areas and 55 per 1,000 in urban areas. 


The district recorded 416 still-birtlis in 1961 giving 7-9 as the 
percentage ratio to live-births. 
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The public health of the district is looked after by the Public 
Health Department of the State and the local bodies such as the 
municipalities, the Zilla Parishad and the Panchayat Samitis. 

The head of the Public Health department at the State level is the 
Director of Public Health with headquarters at Poona. For public 
health purposes the State of Maharashtra is divided into four divi¬ 
sions, each division being in charge of a Deputy Director of Public 
Health Services. The jurisdiction of Bombay division extends over 
Dhulia district. The District Health Officer who is responsible for 
aU public health matters in the district is the head of the Health 
department of the Zilla Parishad. Though technical control over 
him is exercised by the Director of Public Health, he has to work 
under the administrative control of the Chief Executive Officer of the 
Zilla Parishad. The District Health Officer organises measures for 
general public sanitation and hygiene and sanitation at fairs and 
festivals; investigates the causes, origin and spread of diseases, both 
epidemic and endemic and adopts preventive measures to control 
diseases, like cholera, small-pox and enteric infections. He inspects 
and advises municipalities, panchayat samitis and other village 
authorities about health, .sanitation, drainage and water-supply; 
inspects centres for child and maternity welfare, family planning and 
leprosy and looks to industrial and school hygiene; recommends the 
issue of licences for cinema theatres and other places of public 
amusement; inspects sites for school buildings, factories, burial 
grounds, village exten.sions, etc., and gives opinion on their suitability 
from the point of view of public health. He also carries out health 
education with the help of his subordinate staff. The District Health 
Officer is assisted by the necessary subordinate staff in the eixeculion 
of various health schemes in the district. 

The Medical Officers in charge of the primary health centres 
are responsible for rendering preventive as well as curative help to 
the population covered by the centre. The primary health centres 
in the district are located at Lamkani, Borkund, Dahiwel, Nizampur, 
Khandbara, Pratappur, Thalner, Ranala, Mulgi, Khapar, Mhasavad, 
Vadali, Nardhana, Malpur, and Dhadgaon- 

The main duty of the Epidemic Medical Officer is to control 
epidemics in case of their occurrence and to adopt measures for 
prevention of epidemics in non-epidemic times. He has also to render 
medical aid in rural areas. 

The Sanitary Inspector works under the general supervision of the 
Medical Officer. He assists the Medical Officer in carrying out health 
surveys of the villages and is responsible for the execution of the 
plans chalked out by the Medical Officer. He is in charge of the 
environmental sanitation programme. He is also responsible foi 
collection and consolidation of vital statistics. 

There are in all 19 family planning centres in the district. The 
number of family planning centres attached to the Public Health 
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Centres is fifteen and the remaining four are attached to the Zilla 
Parishad disiiensaries. A mobile vasectomy unit has also been 
created. The family planning programme in the district is looked 
after by the District Family Planning Officer and Medical Officer 
in charge of the Mobile Vasectomy Unit under the general super¬ 
vision of the Public Health Officer of the Zilla Parishad. 

Each Rural Family Planning Centre consists of the main centre Planning, 

attached to the Public Health Centre or the Zilla Parishad Dispensary 
and three sub-centres. Each centre is manned by one Extension Educa¬ 
tor, two Male Field Workers, four Female Field Workers and other 
subordinate staff. Tlie family planning programme consisting of 
survey, propaganda, registration of cases for sterilization, etc., is 
organised through the.se centres. Regular Orientation Training 
Camps in Family Planning are organised for the social workers and 
village panchayats. 

Only three notified fairs viz., Sarangkheda fair, Shirpur fair and Fairs. 

Taloda fair are held in the district every year. The Sarangkheda 
fair is organised by the Sarangkheda grampanchayat while Shirjiur 
and Taloda fairs are managed by the respective municipalities. 

The Public Health Officer with his staff orgiinises the .sanitation 
at the fairs. Precautionary measures for preventing the outbreak of 
cholera and sinall-pox are also taken at the time of these fairs. 

Health propaganda is done by all the health .staff by use of Health 
posters, pamphlets as also by giving lectures, arranging ‘film shows Propaganda, 
and through group discussions on all subjects of public health such 
as epidemics, immunisation programme, nutrition, personal hygiene, 
anti-natal and post-natal care, family planinng, etc. Film shows are 
also arranged at the fair and exliibitions. 

The medical offic'ers in charge of public health centres and School Hygiene, 
dispensaries, undertake medical examination of school children at the 
headquarters and sub-centre villages. Minor treatment and medical 
advice is given to the children. Tlic public health centres make free 
distribution of vitaminc tablets and UNICEF milk powder to the 
children. 

Dhulia district is an endemic area. The scheme came into National Malaria 
operation in the district in 1950 and the entire district is now Kradication 
covered by the scheme. Two Malaria Officers who are in charge 
of the scheme are assisted by Malaria Supervisors and Malaria 
Inspectors and other subordinate .staff. One of the main activities 
undertaken is indoor D. D. T. spraying throughout the district 
twice a year. From 1961, the organisation has switched over to 
spraying B. H. C. consequent upon the mosquitoes having been found 
to have developed increased tolerance to D. D. T. For the assessment 
of results, villages are surveyed and child/infant blocxl smears and 
blood smears from fever cases and passive cases are collected and 
examined from time to time. Surveillance operaticxns were started 
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CHAPTER 16 . in the district in 1961. Due to the successful implementation of 
-the scheme, the incidence of malaria in the district has been 

Medical and considerably reduced. 

PubUc Health ^ 

Services. The medical organisation of the State, as distinct from its public 

Medical health organisation, is essentially a hospital organisation designed 

Organisation. render curative medical relief to the general populace with 
ancillary specialist sections providing medical relief, medical teach¬ 
ing, training of nurses and mid-wives, X-Ray and laboratory techni¬ 
cians, etc. 

The Civil Hospital, Dhulia is the main Government hospital at 
the district headiluarters. It is owned, staSed, financed and 
controlled by the Goveniment. Besides there are two Mission 
Hospitals, one at Dhulia and the other at Chinchpada in Navapur 
taluka, and a number of Government aided di.spensaries scattered 
throughout the district. Tlie aided dispensaries are mostly owned 
and managed by the municipalities. 

Civil The Civil Surgeon, Dhulia, is the administrative head of the 
Surgeon, mediciil organisation in the district and is directly subordinate to the 
Deputy Director of Medical Servioes, Bombay Division, Bombay. 
He is in charge of the medical arrangements at the Civil Hospital. 
In addition, he is required to take active part in the public health 
matters affecting the district in collaboration with the Public Health 
Officer of the Zilla Parishad. Prior to the implementation of the 
Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act of 1961, the 
supervision of taluka dispensaries, subsidised medical practitioner’s 
centres, nual medical relief centres and public medical relief and 
.sanction of grant-in-aid to private charitable institutions like hospitals, 
maternity homes, dispensaries, etc,, vested in the Cival Surgeon. Such 
institutions and schemes with their staff and budgetary provision on 
their account have now been transferred to the ZiUa Parishad. The 
Civil Surgeon is, however, authorised (i) to inspect the concerned 
institutions periodically and (ii) to give such guidance, assistance or 
advice as the institutions may consider necessary. The technical 
control, so far as the metlic'o-legal work in the district is concerned, 
vests in the Civil Surgeon. 

Civil Hospital. The Civil Hospital, Dhulia has provision for 1.32 beds and is 
well-equipped. It has an X-ray phint with screening arrangement 
of 100 milli ampere and has a fairly well-equipped laboratory. Tlie 
Civil Hospital hiis a separate maternity ward and also wards for 
lunatic and tetanus patients and T. B. patients. The patients 
suffering from infectious diseases are admitted in the Isolation 
Hospital of Dhulia municipality. However, for emergency admis¬ 
sions there is a provision for two beds some distance away from the 
main hospital building. 

The total number of indoor patients treated at the hospital in 
1963 was 5,406 while that of outdoor patients was 32,169. The 
daily average was 143-6 and 250-8 respectively. The expenditure 
in 1963 on the Civil Hospital was Rs. 5,14,329. 
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The Civil Hospital, Dhulia is advised by a Committee with the 
Civil Surgeon as its Chairman and ten other members. The functions 
of the Committee are to help the management of the ho^ital by 
keeping the authorities informed as to the needs of the hospital 
as viewed by the public for the welfare of the patients. The rules 
of the department provide for the nomination of a representative each 
of the Zilla Parishad, the municipality, the local branch of Indian 
Medical Association and the local branch of the Indian Red Cross 
Society. 
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The staff of tlie Civil Hospital, Dhulia consists of the Civil Surgeon 
who is a Class I Officer of the Maharashtra Medical Services and 
four Assistant Medical Officers who belong to Class II of the same 
service. Two Sister Tutors at the hospital provide training facilities 
to the student nurses undergoing genCTal nursing course. 





CHAPTER 17—OTHER SOCIAL SERVICES 

Labour Department 

All the Offices dealing with labour matters fall within the 
administrative control of the Industries and Labour Department 
of the Government of Maharashtra. The Commissioner of Labour 
is the head of all such offices. The Commissioner of Labour has under 
him (i) Deputy Commissioners of Labour at Bombay, Nagpur and 
Poona; (ii) Assistant Commissioners of Labour at Bombay, Nagpur, 
Poona and Aurangabad; (in) Chief Inspector of Factories, Bombay 
with subordinate Inspectorates at different important centres of 
the State; (iv) Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances, 
Bombay, with subordinate Inspectors and (o) Chief Government 
Labour Officer, Bombay, with Government Labour Officers at 
important centres of the State. The Commissioner of Labour 
performs statutory functions entrusted to him under the Industrial 
Disputes Act:, 1947; the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926; the Indus¬ 
trial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946; the Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948; the Working Journalists (Conditions of Service 
and Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1955; and the Motor Transport 
Workers Act, 1961, which are the Central Acts and the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act, 1946; the Central Provinces and Berar 
Industrial Disputes Settlement Act, 1947; and the Bombay Shops 
and Establishments Act, 1948 which are the State Acts. 

Apart from the above, the Commissioner of Labour supervises and 
co-ordinates the working of all the offices imder his control In 
addition the office of the Commissioner of Labour has to compile 
and publish the consumer price index numbers for working class 
for Bombay, Sholapur, Jalgaon, Nagpur, Aurangabad and Nanded; 
conduct socio-economic enquiries into the conditions of labour, 
compile and disseminate information on labour matters generally 
and statistics regarding industrial disputes, agricultural wages, 
absenteeism, cotton mill production, trade um'ons, etc. particularly; 
publish Labour Gazette and Industrial Court Reporter which are 
monthlies; supervise the working of the Bombay Shops and Establish¬ 
ments Act, 1948, wherever administered by the local authorities and 
to undertake Personnel Management Advisory Service. 
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One of the Deputy CoitunissioneT.s of Labour at Bombay has been 
notified as the Registrar of Trade Unions for the State of Maha¬ 
rashtra under section 3 of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, in 
addition t(j his duties as Deputy Commissioner of Labour. 

The work in connection with the administration of this Act includes 
the registration of trade unions imder the Act, registration of 
amendments to the constitutions of the unions, the registration of 
dissolution, amalgamation and cancellation of registration of trade 
unions under section lO(rt) of the Act ;uid preparation of the Annual 
Report on the working of the Act in tlie State based on tlie informa¬ 
tion contained in the annual returns submitted by the registered 
trade unions undrir section 28 of the Act. In December 1964 there 
were 21 registered trade unions in Dhulia district. Of these, 
11 unions were from ‘Services’ group, 5 from ‘Manufacturing’ 
group, two each from “Commerce, Electricity, Gas, Water and 
Sanitary Services ’’ groups and one from ’ Activities not adequately 
describetl’ group. 

One of the Assistant Commissioners of Labour at Bombay has 
been appointed as the Registrar under the Bombay Industrial Relations 
Act, 1946 and his jurisdiction extends over the whole State except 
the Marathwada and Vidarbha regions. He has one Assistant 
Registrar under him. The Registrar’s work which is of quasi-judicial 
nature falls under the following heads, viz. (a) recognition of 
undertakings and occupations; (b) regstration of unions: (c) main¬ 
tenance of lists of approved unions^ (d) regstration of agreements, 
settlements, submissions and awards; and (e) maintenance of a list 
of joint committees con-sfituted under section 48 of the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act. 


The following two unions were regstered in Dhulia district under 
the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946 


Name of til/; Union 

Member¬ 

ship 

Industry 

Local area 

1 Rasliiriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Dhulia . 

2 Central Co-operative Bank Staff Union . 

3,000 

130 

Cotton 

Banking 

Dhulia 

Dhulia 


Both the unions were entered in the approved list of unions. 
A joint committee constituted in the New Pratap Spinning, Weaving 
and Manufacturing Company Limited, Dhulia, was regstered under 
the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946. 

There were 37 undertakings in tho banking industry and one in 
the cotton textile industry recognised under the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act, 1948. 

The Government of Maharashtra has fixed the minimum rates of 
wages for different categories of workers (skilled, semi-skilled and 
unskilled) in the factories coming imder the scheduled employments, 
viz. (i) rice mills, flour mills or dal mills; (ii) tobacco manu- 
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factory and bidi inalcing ; (iii) oil mills; (iv) employment under 
local authority; (v) road construction and building operation; 
(vi) stone-breaking and stone-crushing; (vii) public motor trans¬ 
port; (viii) tanneries and leather manufactory; (ix) cotton ginning 
or cotton pressing manufactory; (x) glass industry; (xi) rubber 
manufacturing industry and (xii) industry in which process of 
printing by letter press, Hthography, photogravure or other similar 
works or work incidental to such process or book binding is 
carried on. The minimum rates of wages are published in the 
Government Gazette when fixed or revised. 
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A Government Labour Officer posted at Jalgaon has jurisdiction 
over Jalgaon and Dhulia districts. He is a class II Gazetted Officer 
and belongs to the General State Service. He works under the 
Commissioner of Labour, Bombay. The Labour Officer is appointed 
primarily to implement the provisions of the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act, which is a State Act and is also notified as an Inspector 
under the Minimum Wf ges Act, 1948, as also the Payment of Wages 
Act. In addition, he has been appointed as an Additional Inspector 
of Factories in respect of certain sections pertaining to welfare 
provisions under the Factories Act. The powers conferred and the 
duties imposed on a Labour Officer under the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act; are not restricted to any particular section under that 
Act, but are contained in various provisions of the Act.^ For the 
purpose of exercising his powers and performing his duties a Labour 
Officer may enter any place used for any industry, any place used 
as the office of any imion ;md any premises provided by an employer 
for the residence of his employees. He is entitled to call for and 
inspect jiU relevant documents which may be deemed necessary 
for the due discharge of his duties and powers under this Act. He 
is also empowered to convene meeting of the employees for any of 
the purposes of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, on the premises 
where the employees are employed and he may require the employer 
to affix a written notice of the meeting at such a conspicuous place as 
he may deem fit. A Labour Officer is charged with duties of safe¬ 
guarding the interest of 'employees and promoting harmonious 
relations between the employers and the employees, of investigating 
grievances of employees who are not the members of the Approved 
Unions and of representing to the employees such grievances, of 
making recommendations to them in respect of the same and of 
reporting to the State Government the existence of any industrial 
dispute of which no notice of change has been given together with 
the names of the parties thereto. A Labour Officer, in certain con¬ 
tingencies, acts, as a representative of the employees if so authorised 
by them, and where a representative union does not exist and he is 
authorised also by the employees to act as their representative and 
where employees do not elect their representative from amongst 
them, then he becomes their representative suomotu. In short, a 


^ The powers.and duties of the Labour Officer are mainly given in Chapter VI 
and Section 34 of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 

Vf 4667-48 
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Labour OfiBcer has to work as a sort of residual representative of the 
employees. He h^ also to help the representative of the approved 
•mion. He has always to remain in touch with the changes in the 
labour situation in the undertakings in various industries covered by the 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act and to report major and important 
incidents to his superior officers and Government. He intervenes where¬ 
ver there is stoppage of work or strike and gives legal guidance and 
advice to the employees involved in such incidents and does likewise 
in respect of employers in connection with the closures and lodc-outs 
which may not be legal. In short, he explains the correct position 
under the law to the parties concerned with a view to seeing that any 
illegal action on their part is rectified by them without any delay. 
A Labour Officer is probably the only executive officer envisaged 
under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act by virtue of powers 
conferred on him under section 82 of the Bombay Industrial Relations 


Act who, except the person affected by any offence under the Act, 
can make a complaint to the Labour Court constituted under the 
Act. The Labour Court cannot take cognisance of any offence 
except on a report in writing from the Labour Officer of facts 
constituting such an offence. In addition to the above, a Labour 
Officer can also start proceedings in a Labour Court under section 79 
read with section 78 of the said Act. In short, a Labour Officer has 
been assigned very heavy, onerous and heterogeneous duties and 
responsibilities. He also informally advises the trade unions when¬ 
ever they seek his advice on labour matters. For the purposes of 
certification of standing orders under the Industrial Employment 
(Standing Orders) Act, a Labour Officer helps the Commissioner 
of Labour who is the certifying officer under the Act in holding 
elections of the workmen concerned for tlie purposes of getting the 
names of their representatives who are to .be associated with the 
discussion when the draft standing orders are to be certified, 

Tlie Government Labour Officer, Jalgaon, also administers in 
Jalgaon and Dhulia districts, the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, the 
Working Journalists (Conditions of Service and Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act, 1955 and the Payment of Wages Act, 1936. Besides, 
the Government Labour Officer, Jalgaon, is appointed as an Addi¬ 
tional Inspector of Factories for certain provisions of the Factories 
Act, 1948 and an Inspector under section 48(2) of the Bombay Shops 
and Estabhshments Act, 1948 for exercising supervision over the 
administration of that Act in' Dhuha Municipal Borough area. Under 
the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, he is appointed as a Conciliation 
Officer for investigation of and bringing about settlements in industrial 
disputes in both the districts under his jurisdiction. He is also appointed 
as an Inspector under the Motor Transport Workers Act, 1961. 

iQdustrial The Court of Industrial Arbitration or the Industrial Court, Bombay, 
Arbitration, constituted under Section 10 of the Bombay Industrial Relations 
Act, has jurisdiction over Dhulia district.^ The Industrial Court 


The duties and powers of the Industrial Court are detailed in Chapter XIII 
of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act 
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acts as a Court of Arbitration in industrial disputes referred to it by 
the Government, the representative unions and jointly by parties to 
a dispute. In its appellate jurisdiction it decides appeals preferred 
to it from the decisions of the Labour Courts, Wage Boards and 
the Commissioner of Labour. The Government may also make 
a reference to it for a declaration whether a proposed strike, lock¬ 
out, closure or stoppage would be illegal. It also hears appeals in 
criminal cases pertaining to offences imder the Act, resulting from 
decisions of the Labour Courts. 
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Indu,strial disputes arising in industries not covered by the Bombay 
Industrial Belations Act, are referred to Industrial Tribunals appointed 
under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1&47. The President .and 
Members of the Industrial Court have been appointed as Industrial 
Tribunals under section 7-A of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. 

The Labour Courts at Bombay exercise jurisdiction over Dhiilia 
district. These Courts are presided over by Labour Court Judge.s 
and enjoy such powers as are conferred upon them under sections 78 
to 86 of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 

There are three Wage Boards appointed for the State, one each Wage Boards., 
for cotton textile industry, silk textile industry and sugar industry 
respectively. The Wage Boards are to decide such disputes as are 
referred to them by the State Government and the unions under 
sections 86-C .and 86-CC of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 

Government can also refer disputes on the recommendations from 
the Industrial Court under section 86-KK of the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act. From 1948 to 1994 the Wage Boards received nine 
references from Dhuha di.strict. 

The Bombay Shops md Establishments Act, 1948 has been applied 
to the municipal areas of Dhulia, Nandurbar, Shirpur and Dondaicha 
in the district. The Act is administered by the respective munici¬ 
palities through Inspectors appointed by them. The Government 
Labour Officer, Jalgaon, by virtue of his appointment as Inspector 
under section 48(2) of the said Act exercises supervision over the 
administration of the Act by the municipalities. 

The Employees State Insurance Scheme has not been extended 
to the district. 

The wage rates of workers employed in cotton textile mill at Wages and 
Dhulia are fixed by the Industrial Court. The Central Wage Board Earnings, 
for cotton textile industry recommended an increase of Rs. 6 per 
month from January 1960 and further increase of Rs. 2 per month 
from January 1962. Accordingly an rmskdled worker employed in 
the mill gets Rs. 34 per month. The dearness allowance for the 
cotton textile workers has been linked v/ith the Consumer Price 
Index Number for Jalgaon, 

The Factory department is under the administrative control of Factory 
the Commissioner of Labour, but the Chief Inspector of Factories Department, 
has complete control of the technical side of the work of the 
Vf 4667-48a 
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department: all over the State. Thougii the department is responsible 
mainly for the administration of the Factories Act (LXIII of 1948), 
it has to administer the Payment of Wages Act (IV of 1936), the 
Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act (XII of 192.5) (Section 9, 
regarding approval of plans of new ginning factories only) ; the 
Employment of Children Act, 1938 ; the Bombay Maternity Benefit Act 
(VII ^ 1829) ; the Minimum Wages Act (XI of 1948) ; and the 
Bombay Labour Welfare Fund Ac-t (XL of 1953). 

The department has a sub-office at Dhulia in charge of a Junior 
Inspector of Factories. The main function of the Inspector is to 
ensure that the provisions of the Factories Act and the nilcs tlicre- 
under are observed by the managements of the factories. He also 
promotes activities securing labour welfare amenities such as educa¬ 
tion, recreation and sports, co-operative societies and housing. He 
is empowered to prosecute, conduct or defend before the competent 
courts cases under the Factories Act, the Payment of Wages Act and 
the Maternity Benefit Act. 

Under the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act fVIII 
of 192.3), the Commissioner for Workmen's Compensation, Bombay 
has been given exclusive jurisdiction over Bombay and Bombay 
Suburban District. The Conunissioner has also exclusive jurisdiction 
to try all cases relating to Western and Central Railways and the 
hydro-electric companies under the management of Messrs. Tata 
Hydro Electric Agencies, Ltd., arising in tlie State, irrespective of 
the district in which they occur. The Commissioner has also genera) 
jurisdiction over the vvliole State. 

The Civil Judge, Senior Division, Dhulia is the ex-officio Commis¬ 
sioner for Workmen’s Compensation for Dhulia district. The 
principal reason for giving the Commissioner for Workmen's Compen¬ 
sation, Bombay jurisdiction ail over the State is to enable him to 
settle cases with insimmce companies and other firms which have 
their head offices in Bombay city. But as this arrangement necessarily 
entails a certain amount of overlapping Government have issued 
instnictions under section 20(2) of the Act for distribution of work 
between the Commissioner and ex-officio Commissioners. Under 
these instructions, the Conmiissioner at Bombay is authorised 

(a) to receive deposits for distribution of compensation under 
siib-sec4ion.s (J) and (2) of section 8; 

(b) to issue notice and to receive applications from claimants 
in cases of deposits under these sub-sections; and 

(c) to receive agreements for registration under section 28 
whenever the accident may have taken place. 

Wliere a deposit is received or an agreement is tendered for 
registration, the Commissioner notifies the ex-officio Commissioner 
concerned. Applications for orders to deposit compensation when no 
deposit under section 8(1) has been received, and other applications 
provided for in section 22 of the Act should be made to the ex-officio 
Commissioner within whose jurisdiction the accident occurs. Notices 
to the employers imder section 10-A requiring statements regarding 
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faLil accidents in the district are issued by the ex-officio Conunis- jCHAPTER 17. 

sioncr and reports of fatal accidents made under section 10-B are - 

also received by liim. After notice has been issued by the 
ex-officio Commissioner under section 10-A, the employer Labour 

deposits the amount with the Commissioner at Bombay ^ . . 

Ill .r. 1 . r 1 1 . I /r • Commissioner 

and the latter notifies the receipt or the deposit to the ex-officio for Workmen’s 

Commissioner concerned. Applications for review or commutation Compensation. 

of half-monthly payments have to be made to the Commissioner who 

passes original orders. 

As regards the cases arising out of accidents on the Southern Rail¬ 
way, they are dealt with by the ex-officio Commissioners concerned. 

In Dhulia district, tlie Civil Judge, Senior Division, Dhulia has Payment of 
been appointed authority under the Payment of Wages Act, 1936. Wages Act. 

The Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances department is under the .steam 
administrative control of the Commissioner of Labour, Bombay. Boilers and 
The Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances who 
is responsible to the Commissioner has full control over the technical 
aspects of the department, viz., the smooth working and the adminis¬ 
tration of the Indian Boilers Act, 1960 and the rules thereunder. 

The work carried out by the department comprises mainly registra¬ 
tion and inspection of steam boilers, economisers and steam pipes 
including mountings and other fittings. The registration and 
inspection work of the steam boilers in the district is carried out 
by the Inspector of Steam Boilers with headquarters at Bombay. 

The department carries out yearly inspection of steam boilers 
after they are registered in the State and grants working certificates 
thereof to ensure their safe working and also prevents emission of 
smoke from funiaces and chimneys in excess of legal limits. The 
department also conducts c.xaminations for certificates of competency 
as boiler attendants and of proficiency as engineers. 

Prohibition .and Excise Department 

The Director of Prohibition and Excise, who is the head of Prohi- Prohibition 
bition and Excise department is respon.sible for the administration '^nd Excise. 
of the Excise and Prohibition laws in the State. His office, therefore, Organisation, 
forms a central organisation for directing the proper implementation 
of the policy of thd department and for guiding the Collectors and 
subordinate Prohibition and Excise Officers in the State. 

The Prohibition and Excise department administers the Bombay Function*. 
Prohibition Act, 1949; the Bombay Opium Smoking Act, 1936; the 
Bombay Drugs (Control) Act, 1959; the Medicinal and Toilet 
Preparations (Excise Duties) Act, 1955; the Spirituous Preparations 
(Inter-State Trade and Commerce) Control Act, 1955; and the 
Dangerous Drugs Act, 1930. 

The Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949 prohibits the production, 
manufacture, possession, exportation, importation, transportation, 
purchase, sale, consumption and use of all, intoxicants. However, 
tht'.sc operations are lawful if they uro, permitted by rules, regula- 
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tions or orders. The Art also regulates the possession, sale, etc., of 
mhowra flowers and molasses. 

The Bombay Opium Smoking Act, 1936, prohibits the smoking of 
opium. 

The Bombay I>rugs (Control) Art, 1959 regulates the possession 
and sale of certain drugs wltich arc used in a manner injurious to 
health and which are specified by the Government in the Maha¬ 
rashtra Covemment Gazette, as ‘notified drugs’. 

The Medicinal and Toilet Preparations (Excise Duties) Act, 1955, 
provides for the levy and collection of duty on medicinal iuid toilet 
preparations c'ontaining alcohol, opium, Indian hemp or other 
narcotic drugs or narcotics. 

The Spirituous Preparations (Inter-State Trade and Commerce) 
Control Act, 1955 regulates in public interest, the movement on the 
inter-State basis of certain spirituous medicinal and other prepara¬ 
tions. 


The Dangerous Drugs Act, 1930, prohibits the manufacture, expor¬ 
tation, importation, sale, possession and transportation of manufac¬ 
tured drugs Uke cocaine, morphine, heroin, pethidine etc., excqit 
in accordance with the rules made in that behalf. 

Enforcement The enforcement of prohibition i.e., detection, investigation, etc.. 
Work, of offences under the above arts is entrusted to the Polite department. 
Besides administration of the acts mentioned above, the Prohibition 
and Excise department attends to the work of prohibition propa¬ 
ganda and education. Social workers of repute are appointed at 
regional levels as Divisional Honorary Prohibition Organisers and 
they attend to the work of prohibition propaganda by addressing 
meetings and impressing upon the masses the evil effects of intoxi¬ 
cants. They also work for enlisting the co-operation of social 
workers and institutions for prohibition propaganda. At the district 
level. Prohibition Propaganda Officers cany on intensive prohibi¬ 
tion propaganda particularly in the notorious areas of the district. 

The aintrol in cxdse matters is vested in the Director of 
Prohibition and Excise. He is also responsible for the general 
supervision of the prohibition propaganda work carried out by the 
departmental officers. The Collectors have certain functions under 
the aforesaid arts such as issue of licences and permits and in 
respect of such functions, they are subordinate to the Director of 
Prohibition and Excise. 


For Dhulia district, there is a District Inspector of Prohibition 
and Excise at Dhulia who assists the Collector of Dhuha in all 
excise and prohibition matters. Under the District Inspector, there 
is one Sub-Inspector of Prohibition and Excise for executive work, 
'fhe Sub-Inspector of Prohibition and Exci.se has also been vested 
with certain powers under the Prohibition Act, the Dangerous Drugs 
Act and the Bombay Opium Smoking Act. 

The main functions of this department are confined to licensing, 
inspection of licences and the enforcement of various controls 
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enacted under the acts referred to above, particularly under the 
Bombay Prohibiti(m Act. The officers of the department have also 
to do propaganda on total prohibiticm and various advantages 
derived therefrom amongst the people in the State and to supervise, 
and organise recreation centres in their charges and to co-operate 
with the police department in their duties of prevention and 
detection of prohibition offences. The Excise staff is responsible for 
the supervision of bonded manufactories, ware-houses, ncera centres 
and management of Government liquor and drug sales depots and 
inspection of various excise licences. They are also required to 
associate themselves in increasing measures with the ameliorative 
and social side of the prohibition campaign. Briefly, they are 
responsible for control, propaganda and ameliorative work. Though 
the officers of the Prohibition and Excise department of and above 
the rank of Sub-In.spector have been vested with powers to investi¬ 
gate offences, these officers generally pass on the information of 
commission of offences and hand over the cases, if any, detected 
by them to the Police for investigation. The Home Guards Orga¬ 
nisation also assists the Pobce in this work. Under section 134 of 
the Prohibition Act, village officers, village servants useful to 
Government and officers and servants of local authorities are bound 
to give information to the Police of breaches of the provisions of 
the Act which may come to their knowledge and also to prevent the 
commission of the breaches of the provisions of the Act about which 
they may have knowledge. Under section 133, officers and servants 
of local authorities are also bound to assist any Police officer or 
person authorised to carry out the provisions of the Act. Under 
section 135 of the Act, occupiers of lands and buildings, landlords 
of estates, owners of vehicles etc., are bound to give notice of any 
illicit tapping of trees or manufacture of liquor or intoxicating 
drugs to a Magistrate, a Prohibition officer or a Police officer as soon 
as they come to know of it. 

All revenue officers of and above the rank of Mamlatdar or 
Mahalkari, all Magistrates and all officers of the Department of 
Prohibition and Excise of and above the rank of Sub-Inspector have 
been authorised under section 123 of the Prohibition Act, within 
the limits of their respective jurisdictions, to arrest without a warrant 
any person whom they have reason to believe to be guilty of an 
offence under the Act, and to seize and detain any article of contra¬ 
band. The officer so authorised, when he arrests any person or 
seizes or detains any articles, has to handover such person or articles 
without unnece-ssaiy delay to the officer incharge of the nearest 
Police station. 
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Various permits* are granted for possession, use and consumption PermHt. 
of foreign liquor. They are— 

(1) Emergency Permit.—Emergency permit is granted for the 
use or ctMisumption of brandy, rum or champagne to any person 

' In 1972 the Government liberalised its prohibition policy with the result 
that any person above the age of 21 years can now freely purchase quantity 
of liquors or wines. 
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far mediciil use and emergent occasions. A pemiit is not granted 
to more than one member of a household at any one time. Tlie 
term ‘household’ is defined as a group of persons residing and 
messing jointly as the members of one domestic unit. 

(2) Health Permit.—The health permit is granted for the use or 
consumption of foreign liquor to any person who requires such 
liipior for the preservation or maintenance of health. Persons over 
the age of 10 years are granted health permits for the quantity 
as recommended by a Registered Medical Practitioner but not 
exceeding four units per month for a period not exceeding 
2 years and persons between the age group of 30 and 40 years 
are granted tluce units per month for one year and 
persons below .‘10 years are granted two units per month for one 
year on the recommendation of the Area Medical Board or the 
State Medical Board or a Regi.stercd Medical Practitioner. Persons 
under .30 years of age have to apply for renewal of their health 
permits through the Area Medical Board or the Civil Surgeon of 
the district. 

(3) Temporary Re.svlent’s Permdf.—A Temporaiy Resident’s 
Permit is issued to persons born and brought up or domiciled in 
a country' outside India where liquor is usually consumed. No 
permit is granted for a period exceeding two years from the 
date of its commencement. 

(4) Visitors Permit.—Any person visiting the State of Maha¬ 
rashtra for a peiiod of one week and desiring to possess, use and 
co\isume foreign liquor is granted this permit which can be 
extended for a period not exceeding one month. 

(5) Special Permit for PTivilep,ed Personaf’es.—This permit is 
granted to considar officers and the members of staff appointed 
by or serving ,under them, provided that such members are 
nationals of a foreign c-ountry. It is also granted to the consorts 
and relatives of the above persons. 

(6) Interim Permit.—Any person who is eligible for a Tempo¬ 
rary Resident’s Permit, Health Permit or Special Permit for the 
Privileged Personages and desires to possess, use or consume 
foreign liquor pending grant of any of the regular permits 
mentioned above is granted an Interim Permit. 

(7) Tourists Permit.—A foreign 'tourist holding a tourists 
introduction card or tourist visa visiting the State of Maharashtra 
is issued free a tourist permit for a period not exceeding one 
month. An All-India Tourist permit is grimted for period of 
three months by visa issuing officers of the Indian Overseas 
Missions and by Tourist Offices at Bombay, Delhi and Madras. 


Toddy. The possession, use, etc., of Toddy is completely prohibited. 

Denatured The possession and use of denatured spirit is proliibited : except 

Spirit, under permit or licence. A permit for possession and use of 
denatured spirit for domestic purposes is normally granted f(K 
a quantity not exceeding one quart bottle per month. 
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Provided that the ofiBcer granting the permit may for any special 
reasons grant the permit for any quantity not exceeding three quart 
bottles per month. 

Provided further that wit(i the previous sanction of the Collector, 
a permit may be granted for a quantity exceeding three quart 
bottles per month. 

J'he possession and use of denatured spirit for medicinal, scientific 
and educational purposes and for purpose of art, industry or 
profession is regulated by the system of licences prescribed in this 
behalf. Methylated industrial denatured spirit required for use in 
any industry etc., is allowed to be possessed on licences issued under 
the Bombay Denatured Spirit Rules, 1959. 

Authorisation for use of country liquor and wine, for sacramental Country Liquor 
purposes only are granted to priests of certain communities, viz. Wme. 
Parsees, Jews and Christians.- The possession, use, etc., of country 
lujuor except for sacramental purposes is prohibited. 

A permit for personal consuntption of (xanja, bhanfX and opium is Ganja. Bhang 
granted only on production of a medical certificate from the Medical Opium. 
Board constituted by the Government or a Medical Officer appointed 
for the purpose. 

AJecra sale licences as well as licences for manufacturing gur from Nesra and 
Neera are granted only to the co-operative societies organised by 
con.stmctivt! social w'orkers, other similarly organised institutiesns 
such as Gandlii Snxarak Nidhi, ashranus, organisations incharge of 
intensive urea schemes and sarvoihya centres, etc., on the recom¬ 
mendation of Khadi and Village Industries Board for the State of 
Maharashtra, l.ioonces arc not granted to individuals. 

In order to provide facilities for recreation and to serve as Sanskar Kendras, 
counter attraction for the purpose of weaning away the addicts 
from the drink and dnig habit, Samkar Kendras or Cultural Centres 
are established in labour areas or areas notorious for prohibition 
offences. They are run either departmentally or by efforts of the 
l(xal s(x.'ial workers or social institutions interested in prohibition 
work. At the Sanskar Kendras, newspapers, magazines and facilities 
for indoor and outdoor games are provided and programmes like 
hhajans, kirtans, music, folk songs, dramas, etc., are arranged. 

Government grants subsidy to the Sanskar Kendras run by social 
workers and institutions. In Dhulia district, there are two depait- 
mental Sanskar Kendras located at Ner and Visarwadi. 

The Government have recently further liberalised rules regarding 
granting of pennits and any person above the age of thirty years 
can get a permit on prcxluction of a medical certificate. 

Soci.\L Welfahe Department 

At the ministerial level, the Department of Social Welfare was soctAc Wblfarb. 
constituted iirunediately on reorganisation of States i.e., from 
November, 1956. It, however, took shape at the Directorate level 
from September 15, 1957. The backward class welfare work done 
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previously by the Backward Class Department is now done by the 
Backward Class Wing of the Social Welfare Department. lire 
other wing of the Social Welfare Department is the Correctional 
Wing. The designation of the Director of Backward Class Welfare 
is now changed to Director of Social Welfare who is the head of the 
Social Welfare Department of the State. The Chief Inspector of 
Certified Schools and Institutions is redesignated as Deputy Director 
of Social Welfare (Correctional Wing) and he assists the Director 
of Social Welfare in matters relating to Correctional Wing. Tliere 
are three more Deputy Directors who look after the work relating 
to educatioin and irehabilitatian of the physically handicapped, 
research and statistics and sanitation and scavenging schemes. 


There are divisional officers for each revenue division of the State. 
Besides there are Nomadic Tribes Welfare Officers and Vimukta Jati 
Welfare Officers attached to the divisions, who look after the work 
relating to the welfare of nomadic tribes and vimukta jatis. Since 
April 1965 a post of Special Officer has been attached to each of the 
divisions for the speedy implementation of the recommendations of 
the Scavengers Living Conditions Enquiry Committee. At the 
district level, the department has district officers termed as Social 
Welfare Officers. 

All the-schemes undertaken by the Social Welfare Department are 
implemented by the Social Welfare Officer in the district and it is 
part of his duties to see that the fullest benefit of all these schemes 
is received by the members of the .scheduled castes and the scheduled 
tribes. He is also expected to see that the backward classes derive 
the maximum of the concessions sanctioned by the Government in 
the field of education, health, housing, agricultural land, profession, 
etc. 

Since the formation of the Zilla Parishad all the activities and 
schemes carried out by the department have been transferred to the 
Zilla Parishad. The Social Welfare Departm^t of the Zilla Parishad 
is headed by the Social Welfare Officer who is responsible to the 
Chief Executive Officer of the Zilla Parishad. 

Backward The backward classes are classified into three broad categories. 
Classes, scheduled castes or Irarijms, (2) the scheduled tribes 

or adivasis and (3) other backward classes who are neither scheduled 
castes nor scheduled tribes but are socially, economically and 
educationally as backward as the other two categories. The 
communities coming under the first two categories are notified 
by the Government of India under the orders of the President 
for each of the States in the Indian Union. However, the classifica¬ 
tion as backward based on communities, has been abolished and now 
the classification is based on economic conditions (income). 
The new class of other backward classes is given the concession of 
free education at all the stages. 


A number of other privileges have also been granted to backward 
classes and special grants are paid every year by the Government 
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of India under Article 275 (i) of the Constitution for ameliorating 
conditions of backward classes. Besides nonnal concessions made 
available to backward classes from time to time, special schemes have 
been framed for backward dasses by the State Government mider 
the Five-Year Plans which are being implemented vigorously. 

It is the policy of the Government to ameliorate the conditions 
of backward classes so jis to bring them on par with advanced 
sections of the community. With this object in view, the Govern¬ 
ment have taken three-fold measures covering education, economic 
rehabilitation and social welfare. 
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In the field of education the Government offers a large numbei 
of scholarships and concessions in fees to the students belonging to 
the backward classes at all stages of education—primary, secondary 
and collegiate. Special attention is paid to the diucation of 
population belonging to the scheduled tribes, the nomadic and 
semi-nomadic tribes and the nimukta jatis. 

Towards economic rehabilitation of backward classes measures 
are taken to imbibe co-operative spirit in them, to provide vocational 
training and other facilities, to supply them with the capital and 
other tools and equipment required for small occupations and 
agricultural implements. 

Towards social welfare the Government have undertaken to remove 
the stigma of xmtouchabihty in respect of scheduled castes and 
assimilation of scheduled trib^ in general population witliout destroy¬ 
ing their hereditary traits and rehabilitation of ex-criminal tribes and 
nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes from among the category of other 
backward classfes. Legislative measures as well as propaganda 
through voluntary agencies are the means used to achieve this 
objective. Mention may be made here of the Untouchability Offences 
Act, 1955, passed by the Government of India to stop the observance 
of untouchability. 

With the liberal financial assistance of the Central Government 
under Article 275(i) of the Constitution to the extent of 50 per cent, 
of the expenditure on the schemes other than education and 75 per 
cent, on the educational schemes, various measures are undertaken 
by the State Government for the uplift of scheduled castes, scheduled 
tribes, vimukta jatis and other backward classes under the Five-Year 
Plans. Besides this, the Government of India has also sponsored on 
cent per cent, basis a special programme for the welfare of backward 
classes in the State which includes awarding of scholarships to 
scheduled caste and scheduled tribe students studying in post-S. S. C. 
courses, opening of 40 Tribal Development Blocks, assistance to 
Foresi: Labourers’ Co-operative Societies, maintenance of Tribal 
Research Unit, construction of houses for sweepers and scavengers 
and assistance to Local Bodies for purchase of wheel-barrows and 
hand-carts for the removal of night soil. 

In the implementation of these backward class welfare measures, 
advice and co-operation is also sought from eminent social workeis 
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and voluntiiry organisations through the State Board for Harijan 
Welfare and the State Tribes Advisory Council. All these social, 
economic and educational measures taken by Government, are sure 
to go a long way in eradicating untouchabihty with the educational 
and economic uplift of the backward classes. 

In accordance with the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat 
Samitis Act, 1961, welfare of backward classes has been entrusted to 
Administrative Standing Committee of the Zilla Parishad. The Deputy Chief 
set up. Executive Officer of the Zilla Parishad acts as the Secretary of the 
Committee and the Social Welfare Officer as the Joint Secretary. 
The President of the Zilla Parishad acts as the Chairman of the 
Standing Committee. According to 1961 Census, out of the total 
district population of 13,51,236 the scheduled tribes alone numbered 
5,13,,334 while 48,054 were scheduled castes and 30,998 were Nava 
Buddhists. The population of Vimukta Jatis and nomadic tribes 
was about 34,000 and 8,200 respectively. The DhuUa district has the 
largest number of scheduled tribes in the State. Under sub-para¬ 
graph (i) of paragraph 6 of the Fifth Schedule of the Constitution of 
India, the President has declared Akrani Mahal and Navapur and 
Akkalkuwa talukas of the district as scheduled areas. The scheduled 
area in the district is spread over 2,349-389 km^ (907-1 sq. riiiles) 
covering one town and 413 villages. 

The Block Development Officers of the Panchayat Samitis receive 
the applications from backward classes in their respective taluka.s. 
The Block Development Officers, the Extension Officers of the blocks 
and the Social Welfare Officer carefully watch the follow-up 
programme regarding propei- utilisation of help given to the backward 
classes. 

Measures of In order to facilitate the educational uplift of backward classes in 
Uplift, the district, special concessions are granted to the students of these 
communities such as grant of Scholarships, grant of tuition fees, 
e.xamination fees etc., front the primary to the collegiate level. During 
the Third Five-Year Plan period, 43,815 backward class students 
.studying in pre-S.S,C, courses availed of these concessions. In 
1964-65 the department spent Rs. 4,00,556 towards grant of scholar¬ 
ships, tuition and examination fees to backward class students. 

Hostels. There are 72 hostels for backward classes with more than 2,300 
inmates. Besides there are five cosmopolitan hostels in which 
backward class and non-backward class students are provided 
accommodation. In 1964-65 the department incurred an expendifiu-e 
of Rs. 482,416 towards grant of hostel facilities to the backward 
class students. 

Ashram In addition, eight Ashram schools for scheduled tribes have be,en 

Schools, functioning in the district. Ashram schools are residential primary 
schools in which pupils are imparted basic education with agricultural 
bias. The object of these schools is to equip t|ie tribal students to 
live neoessarily within the resources available in the tribal areas and 
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also to create local leadership among the scheduled tribes so that 
more and more people from among themselves could come forward 
to occupy key positions in all walks of life. 

There are also four balwadis and sanskar kendras in the district 
located at Nandurbar, Manjrod, Dhulia and Shahada. 

The economic improvement of the backward classes is achieved 
through various means. The Government have sanctioned a seheme 
of grant of loan-cum-subsidy to scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes, for cottage industries and professions, to supplement their 
agricultural inccme. 
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Similarly, to improve the agricultural methods and to supplement Economic 
the agricultural income of the backward clas.ses, financial assistance Uplift, 
is sanctioned for purchase of milch cattle, plough bullocks, poultry, 
implements, tractors, oil engines, etc. During the Third Five Year 
Plan period, assistance, was also sanctiont'd for construction of 
85 irrigation wells. 136 individuals were given assistance for purchase 
of shares of co-operatives of agr'ctdturists. Five Industrial Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies of backward classes and tliree Forest Labourers’ Co¬ 
operative Societies of scheduled tribes received assistance towards 
share capital and management expenses. 

However, by far the most important programme for the all round 
development of the scheduled tribes is the opening of one Multi¬ 
purpose Development Block in .4krani Mabd under the Second 
Five-Year Plan and twelve Tribal Development Blocks usder the 
-Third Five-Year Plan. In stage I of the Multi-purpose Block, 

Rs. 15 lakhs were allotted from the funds provided by the Ministry of 
Home Affairs in addition to the allotment of Rs. 12 lakhs by the 
Ministry of Community Development. Under the Third Five Year 
Plan, the ministries of Social Welfare and Connnunity Development 
made a total allotment of Rs. 22 lakhs for stage I of the Tribal Deve¬ 
lopment Blocks. These Blocks are located at Mulgi Chinchpada, 
Mandane, Taloda, Khandbara, Akkalkuwa, Dhanora, Kondaibari, 

Kudashi, Mhaswad, Nawapur and Ashte. 


With the opening of tUese blocks all areas having concentration 
of 66-6 per cent, of tribal population in the district have been 
covered. 


Improvement of means of communication in the tribal areas has 
been accorded top priority as inaccessibility of the area is the main 
cause for its continued backwardness. Under the Tribal Welfare 
Programme, bridges, causeways, culverts etc., are constructed on the 
approach roads constructed under the Community Development 
Programme. During the Third Five-Year Plan, 30 such works were 
completed at the cost of Rs. 3-34 lakhs. 

Provision of medical facilities, drmking water wells, housing. Health, Housing 
propaganda and publicity and removal of untouchabihty are the and other 
uiain proi-rrHiiimes undertHken in this group. 
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During the Third Five-Year Plan period two voluntary agencies 
administering medical relief in Scheduled Areas were given financial 
assistance, 293 scheduled tribe persons were provided free aid and 
48 patients belonging to scheduled tribes were given assistance to 
undertake journeys for treatment. Under the Tribal Welfare 
Programme special dispensaries Rave been opened at Kathi, Visar- 
wadi, Singpur, Boradi and Borad. 

During the Third Five-Year Plan period Rs. 1-96 lakhs were 
spent on construction of 1.37 drinking water wells in or near back¬ 
ward class locahties. During the same period 975 houses for 
backward classes were constructed at a cost of Rs. 5-84 lakhs. 
Besides the Co-operative Housing Societies of backward classes 
were given grants to the extent of Rs. 8-47 hrkhs for construction 
of 445 houses. During the year 1965-66, the State Government 
sanctioned a scheme costing Rs. 2-19 lakhs for construction of 
60 houses for sweepers and scavengers employed by Dhulia munici- 
pahty. 

Financial assistance is given to all the municipabties in the district 
for purchase of wheel-barrows and hand carts for removal of night 
soil so that the obnoxious practice of carrying it as a head load by 
sweepers and scavengers is completely stopped. 

With the largest number of scheduled tribes, the district has 
a special place in the development programmes for backward classes 
in tlie State. During the Fourth Five-Year Plan, all scheduled 
tribe areas having concentration of over 50 per cent, tribal 
population are proposed to be covered. In addition a special 
programme for pockets having concentrations of 1,000 scheduled 
tribes outside the Tribal Development Blocks has been envisaged. 

These schemes are expected to yield substantial benefits to the 
backward class communities in this district and will lead to the 
desired amelioration of these communities so as to bring them on 
par with other sections of the society. 


Administration of Managed Estates 

Managed On many occasions, the Government takes over the management 
Estates, pf estates of minors, lunatics and persons incapable of managing 
their own property in order to secure due care and management of 
the estates concerned. There are two pieces of legislation which 
govern such administrative take over. One is' the Bombay Court of 
Wards Act (I of 1905) and the other an Union Act, the Guardians 
and Wards Act (VII of 1890). In the case of persons incapable of 
managing their own property, assumption of superintendence of 
the estates is imdertaken only when the estate is encumbered with 
debt or is mismanaged or has no one capable of taking proper 
care of it, and Government is of opinion that it is expedient in the 
pubhc interest to preserve the property of the person for the benefit 
of his family provided that the property is of such value that it will 
be economical for management by Government agency. 
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Under the Bombay Court of Wards Act, the Collector of Dhulia is 
the Court of Wards within the limits of his jurisdiction. The State 
Government has, however, powers to appoint, in lieu of the 
Collector, either a Special Officer or board consisting of two or more 
officers to be the Court of Wards. A provision is made for the delega¬ 
tion of powers of the Court of Wards to the Assistant or Deputy 
Collector. The Court of Wards is empowered to assiune superin¬ 
tendence of the properties of any land holder or any pension holder 
who is “ disqualified to manage his or her own property ”. Those 
who are deemed to be disqualified are (o) minors, (b) females 
declared by the District Court as unfit to manage their property, 
(e) persons declared by the IDistrict Court to be incapable or unfit 
to manage their own property and (d) persons adjudged by a compe¬ 
tent Civil Court to lie of unsound mind and hence incapable of 
managing their own affairs. The Court of Wards, however, cannot 
assume superintendence of the property of any minor for the 
management of whose property a caretaker has been appointed by 
will or other instrument or under section 7(i) of the Guardians and 
Wards Act. 
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In 1964, there were 17 estates under the superintendence of the 
Collector of Dhulia as Court of Wards. The gross income and the 
total expenditure on account of these estates was Rs. 31,233 and 
Rs. 30,917, respectively. 

Conitequent upon the separation of Judiciary from the Executive Guardian and 
the Government decided to entrust the work of management of minor’s Wards Act. 
e.states to the Collectors. Accordingly, the Collector of Dhulia cook 
over the management ot' 40 estates. In 1962-63, there were only 
nine estates under the management of the Collector, rest having 
been released on minors attaining majority. During the year, the 
total income from these estates was Rs. 24,468 and the expenditure 
worked to Rs. 24,316. 


Chartty Commissionter 

Prior to 1950, the Religious and Charitable Trusts in the State Charity 
were governed by various enactments, Central as well as Provincial Commissioner. 
based on religion. In 1950, a composite legislation called the Bombay Bombay 
Public Trusts Act (XXIX of 1960) was passed, which could be Public 
made applicable to all public trusts without distinction of religion. 

This act defines “ Public Trust ” as “ an express or constructive 
trust for either a public, religious or charitable purpose or both, 
and includes a temple, a math, a wakf, a dhartnada or any religious 
or charitable endowment and a society formed either for a religious 
or charitable purpose or for both and registered under the Societies 
Registration Act (XXI of 1860) 

The State Government is empowered to apply this Act to any public 
trust or class of pubhc trusts and on such application the provisions 
of previous Acts cease to apply to such trust or classes of trust. The 
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act has been made applicable to the following classes of public 
trusts ill the old Bombay State with effect from 21st January 
1952 and in the Marathwada and Vidarbha regions with effect from 
1st February', 1961 

(1) temples ; 

(2) maths; 


(3) wahfs; 

(4) public trusts other than (1), (2) and (3) above, created 
or existing solely for the lienefit of any community or communities 
or any section or sections thereof; 

(5) societies formed either for religious or charitable purposes 
01 ' for both and registered under the Societies Registration Act, 
LS60; 


(6) dharmadas, i.c., any amounts which, according to the 
custom or usage of any business or trade or agreement between 
the ]:arties relating to any transactions, are charged to any party 
to the transaction or collected under whatever name as being 
intended to be used for a charitable or religious purpose; ;md 

(7) all other trusts, express or (Xinstnictive, for either a public, 
religious or charitable purpose or for both. 

The Act has not been made applicable to the charitable endow- 
nients vested in the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments under 
provisions of the Charitable Endowments Act (VI of 1890). 

'flic Charity Commissioner with headquarters at Bombay 
administers the Act. An Assi.stant Charity Commissioner has been 
appointed for Aurangabad Region with jurisdiction over the districts 
of Aurangabad, Parbhani, Nanded, Bhir and Osinanabad. The 
Assistant Charity Coinmissioner is chrectly responsible to the Charity 
Commissioner. 


Duties of The Act imposed a duty on the trustee of a public tnist to whirh 
Trustees, tlie Act has been applied to make an application for the registration 
of the trust witliin tliree months of the application of the Act or 
its creation giving particulars specified in the Act, which include 
(a) the approximate value of moveable and immoveable property 
owned by the trust, (h) the gross average aimual income of the 
trust property and (c) the amount of average annual expenditure of 
the trust. No registration i.s, however, necessary in the case of 
dharmadas which are governed by special provisions of the Act in 
certain respects. Trusts registered under any of the previous acts 
are deemed to be registered under this Act. 

Table number 1 furnishes statistics relating to the PubUc Trusts 
from Dhulia district registered at the Public Trusts Registration 
Office, Poona Region, Poona till 31st December, 1964. 
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TABLE No. 1 




PuBijc Tausrs in 

Dhuua 

Disnucr 




Total 

No. of 
trusts 
rog'-;rercd 
as on 

31st Decem¬ 
ber 1964 

Value of Property 

Gross 

average 

annual 

income 

Average 

annua' 

expendi¬ 

ture 

Section 

Move¬ 

able 

immove¬ 

able 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

‘A' (Trusts fi-'r the benefit ot' 
Hindus) 

319 

4,74,992 

20,98,235 

2,49,652 

1,72,596 

' IJ ’(Trusts for the benefit of 
Muslims) 

105 

44,942 

6,16,984 

56,580 

53,744 

' C ’ (Trusts fertile benefit of 
Paraces) 

1 

14,350 

27,000 

1,232 

1,681 

' D ’ (Trusts for the benefit of 
Christians) 


.... 


.... 

.... 

■ E ' (Trusts not for the 
benefit of any particular 
community) 

123 

3,25,776 

5,12,454 

2,53,638 

2,22,302 

‘ F ’ (Truas roeistered under 
the S ic.eties Registration 
Act, IffiOi 

56 

8,25,330 

18.-54,304 

11,51,326 

10,64,450 


A registration fee ranging from Rs. 3 to Rs. 25 is levied depending 
on the value of the property of the public trust. An annual contri¬ 
bution at the rate of 2 per cent, of the gross annual income is also 
recovered which is credited to the Public Trusts Administration 
Fund created under the Act. The contribution does not form part 
of the general revenues of the State. Public trusts exclusively for 
the purpose of advancement and propagation of secular education 
or medical relief, veterinary treatment of animals and public Iru-ts 
having gross annual income of Rs. 1,000 or less are exempted from 
tire payment of contribution. Reductions from the gross annual 
income for computing contribution are alloived in respect of amounts 
spent on the advancement and propagation of secular education, 
medical relief, veterinary treatment of animals, grants received from 
Government or local authorities, interest on depreciation or sinking 
fund, taxes to be paid to Government or local authority, etc. llie 
contribution is levied on the net annual profits in the case of public 
trusts conducting a business or trade. 

Every trustee has to keep regular accounts of the trust which 
have to be audited annually \)y Chartered Accountants or persons 
.luthorised under the Act. A Chartered Accountant can audit 
accounts of any public trust but the persons authorised under the Act 
are permitted to audit accounts only of public trusts having a gross 
iujnual income of Rs, 3,000 or less.. The auditor has to submit 
a report to the t)epu,ty or Assistant Charity Commissioner of his 
region on a number of points such as whether accounts are maintained 
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according to law and regularly, whether an inventory has been 
maintained of the moveables of the public trust, whether any 
property or funds of the trust have been applied on an object or 
purpose not authorised by the trust, whether the funds of the trust 
have been invested or immoveable property alienated contrary 
to the provisions of the Act, etc. 

If on a consideration of the report of the auditor or of a report, 
if any, made by an officer authorised under section 37, the aecouuts 
and explanation, if any, furnished by the trust or any other person 
concerned, the Deputy or Assistant Charity Commissioner is satisfied 
that the trustee or any other persbn has been guilty of gross negli¬ 
gence, breach of trust, or misapplication or misconduct resulting in 
a loss to the trust, he has to report to the Charity Commissioner, 
M'ho after due inquiry, determines the loss, if any, caused to the trust 
and surcharges the amount on the person found responsible for it. 
No sale, mortgage, exchange or gift of any immoveable property 
and no lease for a period exceeding ten years in the case of agricul¬ 
tural land and three years in the case of non-agricultural land or 
building belonging to the public trust is valid without the previous 
sanction of the Charity Commissioner. The trustee of a pubhc trust 
is bound to invest the surplus funds of the trust in public securities 
or first mortgage or immoveable property on certain conditions. For 
making an investment in any other forms, the permission of the Charity 
Commissioner must be obtained. 

If the original object of a public trust fails wholly or partially, if 
there is surplus income or balance not likely to be utilised, or m 
Cypres, jjjg public trust, other than a trust for religious purpose 

if it is not in the public interest expedient, practicable, desirable, 
necessary or proper to carry out, wholly or partially, the original 
intention of the author of the public trust or the object for which 
the public trust was created, an application can be made to the 
District Court or City Civil Court, Bombay, as the case may be, for 
application by cypres of the property, or income of the public trust or 
any of its portion. 

If there is a breach of trust or a declaration is necessary that 
a particular property is the property of a public trust, or a direction 
is required to recover the possession of such property, or a direction 
is required for the administration of any public trust, two or more 
persons, having an interest in the trust or the Charity Commissioner, 
can file a suit in the District Court or City Civil Court, Bombay, 
as the case may be, to obtain reliefs mentioned in the Act. If the 
Charity Commissioner refuses consent, an appeal lies to the Bombay 
Revenue Tribunal constituted under the Bombay Revenue Tribunal 
Act (XII of 1939). The Charity Conunissioner can also file such 
a suit on his own motion. 

The Charity Commissioner may with his consent be appointed 
as a trustee of a public trust by a Coiut or by the author of 
a trust, provided his appointment is made as a sole trustee. The 
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Court, is however, not empowered to appoint the Charity Commis¬ 
sioner as a tmstee of a religious public trust. In case when the 
Charity Commissionei is appointed as a trustee, he may levy 
administrative charges on these trusts as proscribed in the rules 
framed under the Act. 

Inquiries regarding the registration of a public trust or regarding 
the loss caused to a public trust or public trusts registered under the 
previous Acts, in con.scquence of the act or conduct of a trustee or 
any other person, have to be conducted with the aid of assessors 
not less than three and not more than five in number. The assessors 
have to be selected, as far as possible, from the religious denomination 
of the public trust to which the inquiry relates. The presence of 
assessors can, however, be dispensed with in inquiries where there 
is no contest. A list of assessors has to be prepared and published 
in the Official Gazette every three years. District-wise lists of assessors 
have already been prepared and published in the Maharashtra 
Government Gazette. 

The Charity Commissioner is deemed to be and to have always 
been the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments for the State ol 
Maharashtra, appointed under the provisions of the Charitable 
Endowments Act, 1890. In the case of religious and charitable 
institutions and endowments which vest in or the management of 
which \ests in the State Government, they are to be transferred and 
vested in the Committee of Management to be appointed by the Stale 
Government for each district and endowment within the meaning 
and for the purposes of the Act. The Charity Commissioner is 
invested with irower to inquire into the duties of these Committees 
and the direct expenses in respect thereof to be paid from the 
funds belonging to th(! Endowments. 

Contraventions of the Act amount to ofifences and are punishable 
with maximum fine ranging from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 depending on 
the nature of contravention. The Charity Commissioner is the sole 
authority for launching prosecutions in the case of such contraxen- 
tions. 
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CHAPTER 18 PUBLIC LIFE AND VOLUNTARY SOCIAL 
SERVICE ORGANISATIONS 


The Voluntary Social Service Ohganisa'iions play an important 
ROLE in the development of the community life. The voluntary social 
service by its very nature is an activity of a self-govcminjf body of 
peoirle working together for the betterment of the society and 
community life as a vvdiole. 

As a result the voluntarv social service organisations have become 
llie slieet-anchor of the pri'scnt society. 

In t!ie pre.sent davs of fri'cdom mid eijiiality the States are 
speedily marching towards the concept of a welfare state. These 
circumstance.s have paved a way for the voluntary organisations to 
play their significant role. 

Formerly the states were entrusted with the administration in 
a restricted sense. Most of their energy was exhausted in the 
collection of revenue as well as in maintenance of law and order 
through the administrative control in the society. But the recent 
economic developments have extended the scope of state iictivitics in 
relation to the indiv idual. As a result the basic and bare necessaries 
of the individual were fulfilled at the hands of the state, whereas the 
spiritual and cultural sides of the individual life were totally 
neglected. 

Tlie needs of the common man are increasing faster and are 
keeping pace with the modern development in the various fields. 
Day by day every individual is relying more upon the state. The 
state lias to step in into several problems covering the life of an 
individual. 

The activities of the .state have thus extendc^d beyond the 
capacities of the state. Though it is desirable to have state attendance 
into every walk of the life of individuals, it lias become impossible 
for the stat<‘ owing to the burden of admini>;^r;l^^nn to fulfil its 
responsibilities. 

Where state is unable to look into the demands of an indiv idual, 
the voluntary social service organisations .step iiL Such organisations 
.ire gi tting enormous scope in these days of busv' life. It is, therefore, 
essentia! to have social organisations of the pcoole vested in common 
interest. 
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Public Life and 
Voluntary Social 
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Organisations. 

Introduction. 


Public Life. 


The activities of the state involve some element of compulsion, 
whereas in case of voluntary institutions they are voluntary in 
nature and offer easy scope for an individual to develop. It is one of 
the reasons why individual feels more familiar and homely as 
a member of these institutions. 

Those institutions work hand in hand with Government and their 
nature is complementary to it. So far they have proved very 
helpful and co-operative and not competitive with the state in the 
field. With the co-operation of the state many problems are solved 
which have acted as an obstacle in the way of progress. 

Many a time these organisations act as the agencies of the state 
whereas sometimes they discharge the duties of the state. 

As voluntary social organisations are fonned by the people, they 
can grasp the needs of the people in the area and offer proper solutions 
to the problem. 

Such institutions can afford to make experiments. The voluntary 
actions involved on the part of individual in the institution are 
.always flexible and progressive and that is one of the reasons (or 
the pioneering work done by organisations in Dhulia district. 

The voluntary social servace organisations arc also useful, act 
as they do, as a preventive measure against the mal-adjustment in 
the society, 

In Dhulia district there are many such organisations working in 
various fields such as, education, health, art and recreation. 

Tlie voluntary social scuvice organisations though helped by the 
government have inadt*fiuate finance. Many a time they have to 
rely upon their own funds and donations collected from the public. 

To the society, if not of foremost importance, at least of prime 
importance is the fourth estate as it is popularly called viz., news¬ 
papers. 

It helps to educate public opinion and enriches public life. 
Though the activities of voluntary social .service organisations help in 
creating healthy social atmo.sphere, yet, press is the powerful weapon 
in revealing public opinion. 

In fact, the press takes Ic^ading initiative in creating political cons¬ 
ciousness and expresses freely and sympathetically the grievances of 
the common man. 

No daily newspaper is published in the district. The following 


weekly neu's-papers 
shown against them : 

are publislu 

d in this district at 

the places 

(1) Swatanlra 

Dhulia. 

(6) Suilarshan 

Dhulia. 

Bharat. 


(7) Yugasandesh.. 

Dhulia. 

(2) Navlnnd 

Dhulia. 

(8) Vnnotiosi 

Nandurbar. 

(3) Apna 

Dhulia- 

(9) Cirijan 

Nandurbar. 

Maharashtra. 


(10) Kranti 

Shirpur. 

(4) Rachana 

Dhulia. 

(11) Satpiida 

Shirpur. 

(5) Vatia 

Dhulia. 

(12) Navbahar 

Dondaicha- 
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The circulation of these newspapers is, however, limited and is 
restricted to the district. 

Almost all Marathi and Enghsh newspapers published at Bombay, 
Poona, find their way in the district on a large scale. ‘ Gavkari’ 
juiblishcd from Nasik and Flindi news-papers also have some circula¬ 
tion in the district. 

In what follows is a brief description of the voluntary social service 
oiganisations working in the various fields in Dhulia district. 

The Shikshan Prasarak Mandal was established in 1961 at Sarang- 
kheda with a view' to spread education. In the .same year it founded 
(he Sharda N’idya Mandir to impart high school education at the 
village level. 

The Maiulir had on its roll 262 students and the number of 
teachers was 10 in 1964-65. 

Besides the regular acadtvmic course, the Mandir trains students 
for the examinations held in Sanskrit, Marathi, Hindi and General 
Knowledge. Tlic students are also trained for the yearly Drawing 
Examinations conducted by the Govemment t>f Maharashtra. 

Every year students are sent to participate in annual .sports held 
at .Shahada and Dhulia. 

The Mandir is housed in rented premises. 

The Satidevi Public Trust was e.stablished in 1956 at Boris. It is 
.'o named to commemorate a woman who performed sati as far 
back as 132 years. At present the Trust runs a high school, a hostel 
and a Social Welfare Centre. 

(1) Satidevi New Erig/i,y/i School, Boris—The Trust .started Satidevi 
New English School in 1959 at Boris, The School conducts classes 
upto Hill standard and its .strength was 200 in 1963. The School 
is Iiouseil in rented premises. The annual budget of the school 
amounts to Bs. 2.5,(XX). 

(2) Satidevi Vasati Gri/«t.—Satidevi Vasati Griha was e.stablished 
in I960. In the first year 35 students took advantage of the hostel. 
'Phe Griha now’ admits mainly the Harijan students. In 1963, 
Us. 12,000 were .spent on the Griha out of which the Government 
had given a token giant of Bs. 2,500. 

(3) Social Welfare Centre.—To promote and propagate social 
welfare, the Tru.st has established a Social Welfare Centre. The 
Social M'elfare Centre i.s housed in its own building which was 
constructed at a cost of Rs. 20,000, to which the Maharashtra Central 
Social Welfare Board has contributed Rs. 4,000. At present its staff 
consists of a i^ramsevika imd a midwife. It accommodates 70 
children. Tlie budget of the Social Welfare Centre comes to 
about Rs. 5,000. 

The annual income of the Trust approximately amounts to 
Rs. 15,000. 

To provide permanent lighting arrangement in the temple of 
Satidevi the Trust had erected a Gobar Gas plant. 
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So far the Trust has constructed the following buildings : — 

(1) High Sch(x>l building worth Rs. 30,000. 

(2) A two storied building worth Rs. .'30,000 accommodating 
a bank. 

(3) Social Welfare Centre building worth Rs. 16,000. 

(4) Buildings for primary schools worth Rs. 40,000. 

(5) Building of the fair price shop worth Rs. 6,0(X). 

(6) Building of the Sati Ahilyadevi Upahar Ciriha worth Bs. 8,000. 

To overcome the backwardness of thi; region the Shahada Taluka 

Co-operative Education Society Ltd. was foundc’d in 1952 at 
Shahada. From 1955 the Society took over the management ol tlie 
S. V. Mandir School at I’rakashe. In 19.59 the Society opened luo 
middle schools one t'ach at Shahada and Wadali. At present, there 
are about 1,200 students taking cjchication at these three schools. 
The management of the Society is in the hands ol a general liodv 
which is composed ol 181 members consisting of 4 loimdcrs. 
1.'3 patrons, 160 A class members and 4 life nu'mht'rs. 

Nandurbar Education ScK'ioty was started in 1945 at Nandiiibai 
with a view to spread education. The Society conducts D. R. Higii 
School at Nandurbar. .\t present 7<86 students are on its roll. 44ie 
school in addition prepares the students for the examinations in 
Hindi and San.skrit. In 1962 the Society started a middle srhool 
The number of students attending tbe school was 205. 

The property of the Society including land and building is worth 
Rs. 1,48,000. The annual income of the Society (.'omes to Rs. l.'3,8(X), 
while the expenditure amounts to Rs. 2,225. Tlu> management of tlu: 
Society is in tlie hands of a general body which has .TO members. 

Balvikas Mandir was established in January 19.>1 at Dhulia with 
the object of imparting education to the children of the middle clas- 
at a moderate cost. 

The Mandir recently opened a branch of its school in the J lil 
premises with a view to impart free education to the children ca 
the Jail staff. At present the Balvikius Mandir has .'30 students on its 
roll. Reetnitly the Mandir has started a primary school, Nutan \'i'l\,i 
Mandir, which has a strength of 250 students. 

The annual income of the Balvikas Mandir amounts to Bs. 4,^i.'ji). 
whereas its expenditure comes to Rs. 6,170 of which the Mandir gets 
Rs. 1,000 as a yearly grant-in-aid from the Covemment. The 
municipality akso contributes Rs. 300. 

The animal expenditure of the Nutan Vidya Mandir aminmts to 
Rs. 6,.5.50, while its expenditure comes to Rs. 5,825. 

The managing Ixidy is axmisosetl of 10 members. Besidi s the 
president, secretary and treiesurer, 7 other members constitute the 
niiuiaging board. 

To cater to the needs of the reading public, the Lord Ripon 
I.,ibiary was founded in 1883 at Nandurbar. In 1947 it was renamed 
as Lokmaiiya Tilak Vaclianalaya. 
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In 1964 the Vachanalaya had 140 members. 

In the same year it purcha.sed books worth Rs. 1,056-74, 

The Vachanalaya possesses aiaHit 3,600 books in English, Maraclii 
Hindi, Gujarati and Sanskrit languages. 

The annual incsimc of the Vachanalaya amounted to Rs, .5,181-96, 
whereas the ejqrenditure amounted to Rs. 4,595-61 in 1964. 

Till 1961-62 the Vachanalaya was housed in rented premises. In 
that year it constructed its own building at a cost of Rs. 7,556. The 
Vachanalaya, besides donations, receives annually a grant-in-aid 
of Rs. 1,000 from tlie Ckrverninent of Mahara.shtra. 

The Municipality had also contributed Rs. 500 to the Vachanalaya. 

The \’achanalaya held a Bahishshal Vyakhyanmala in which well- 
known orators, scholars and social workers were invited to dcli\i-r 
lectunss. 

M'ith a view to help the pcMir and needy students and to start Jicvv 
schools the Swodhiuak Vidyarthi Sanstha was established at Dhulia m 
1921. In 1929 the Sanstlni opened its other hostel at Dondaicha. 
Tlie .Sanstha provides enough opportunities to the students to build up 
tlicir educational career. The hostel -at Dhulia is housed in rentt^d 
premises while that at Dondaicha is housexl in its own building. 

This school was (jstablished at Dondaicha in 1929. In its earlier 
stage it was only a middle school. This was the first TUiddle school 
opened in the rural areas of Dhulia. The .school sought Government 
recognition in 19.31. It was turned into a high school. In 1949 the 
agriailture department was started in the .school and it was registered 
as a multi-purpose school in the same year. Shri D;idasaheb 
Raul had donated 38 acres of land to the school. The school is hous(*d 
in its own building. In 1962, .37 students appeared for S. S. G. 
examiiKitiou with agriculture as their special subject. The agricul¬ 
tural farm owned by the in.stitution fetched Rs. 4,486-67 from its 
agricultural produce. 

Till 1962 Malpur had no school. Students used to go to Dondaicha, 
a distance of about six miles. To overcome this difficulty tlic 
Sanstlia started a high .school at Malpur in 1962. The school is 
housed in rented premi.ses. 

The Sanstha had started its branch school near the .station .'u 
1962, 

The Sunstlia started the Baliiiaiidir at Devpnr in Dhulia in 1861. 
In 1964, .‘15 students were on its roll, 'khe inandir is looked after 
b\ one teacher. 

The affairs of the Sanstha are looked after by an executive body 
which carries out admini.strative and advisory functions. The 
executive body is composed of 20 members which include the presi- 
deut, the vice-pre.sideut ahd a secretary. In the year 1964 the Sanstha 
had property valued at Rs. 2 lakhs. 
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The annual income of the San.stha amounted to Rs. one lakh in 
1964 whereas the expenditure of the Sanstha amounted to the 
same in the same year. 

The Vanita Samaj, Dhulia w'as establi.shed in 1933. The gtmerous 
donations received by the Samaj helped it to plan its own building. 
Thfi oon.struction of the building wius completed in 1935. The building 
was named as Indra Bhavan. 

The Women Home Cuard branch wa.s- started in Dhulia in J96.3. 
For the ctunping and training of the cadets the Samaj provided 
accommodation from time to time, free of charge. The Vanita Samaj 
started the Ideal Knglish School in 1965. 

The Samaj provides facilities for such games, as Badminton, 
f'arrom. Musietd Chair, Table tennis, etc. Open Badminton Touma- 
ments for its members are also held at the open court of the Vanila 
Samaj ewery year. 

The West Khandesh Nursitrg AsscK-iation was established in the 
year 1927 at Dhulia. 

In 1926-27, a separate building was con.structed for the maternity 
ward in Dhulia hospital. The Association collected a fund whit ii 
was to bo utilised in providing medical benefits- to the people. The 
fund thus collected was deposited with the Government, the Collector 
as chairman and the Cavil Surgeon as secretary looking after it. 
Later on the miuiagcrnent of fund was taken over by the Government, 

The Cov ernmenl subscriucntly handed over the fund to the Asso¬ 
ciation. .According to the pn-sent rules and regulations the 
Collector is the Chainnim of the A.ssociation while the Civil Surgeon 
is the Secretary of the As.sociation. 

'I'he municipalit)' made provision in the Badiuibai Mulchand Munot 
disprmsary for the training of the nurses. The midwife training course 
is conducted by tin- Bombay Mothers and Children Welfare Society, 
Bombay, and c-ertificates are given to those who pms their 
e.samination. 

Since the course started, as many as twenty midwives have t)een 
trained. 'I’he training (our.se includes training in home-nursing 
family planning, maternity, child-c-arc and village sanitation. 

The Panjarpol Sanstha, Dhulia, was founded in 1885. A branch 
of the Sanstha, Shri Prani Rakshak S;mstha, was established in 1906 
at Dhulia. The Sanstha has its branches at Mouje Nag/.ari and at 
Chanegaori in Nasik district. 

The San.stha aims at protecting the animals from physical in¬ 
capabilities, diseases and such other draw'-backs. It has agricoltuial 
land at Chanegaon, baling and Budhavan. It has five godowns 
built in stone and 2 kntclw godowns to store the agricultural produce. 

To overcome the shortage of storing facilities, three new godowns 
are under construction. There arc two wells on which electric 
motor pumps have been fixed to fetch water. Green grass is produced 
in the open spac-e of c«mpound, Cowdung, a useful lertilizer is 
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collected and auc-tioned. Cows and bullocks are also sold to 
agriculturists. 

Milk is supplied to the children in the town. To meet the increas¬ 
ing demand, the Sanstha plans to purchase more cows of the Gir 
type;. 

The sanstha receives grant from the Animal Husbandry Depart¬ 
ment of the Zilla Parishad and from the Dhulia municipality. It 
acc-ommodates about 200 cattle at a time. 
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There are separate cattle sheds for animals suffering from the 
diseases. The incxime of the sanstha in 1963 tunounted to 
Rs. 51,751-91. The ctxpc-nditure also stood at the same figure. 

The Probation and Aftc'r Care As.sociation, Dhulia w'as foundc'd District 
in 1951 at Dhuha. It is housed in its own building which was Probation and 
constructed in 1964, at an estimated cost of Rs. 98,000. 

Association, and 

The Juvenile Court is held on evttry Friday in the Remand Horne. Remand Home, 
The Local Judicial Magistrate, First Class, acts as tire Presiding Dhtilia. 

Officer and two lady honorary magistrates advise the Presiding 
Officer to dispose of the cases under trial. Once in a fortnight the 
inmates are taken for medical check-up. 

The boys are trained in cloth weaving. In 1963, 31,211 yards of 
cloth, 25 towels and handkerchiefs were woven. Tire Association 
is provided with 6 handlooms and an Amber Charkha. 

If the child is below three it is sent to the Dr. Sumatibai Godlrolc 
Maternity Home, 

The boys and girls are sent to schools to put them on the right 
path. 

The Remand Home has maintained a garden and the Iwys work 
in it. The children are traiiK-d in national as well as foreign games. 

In the Home, all are treated equally. 


In 1963-64, 166 cases were enrolled in the Juvenile Court of which 
57 cases c-ould not be decided. Both income and the expenditure 
of the institution in the year 196.3 came to Rs. 94.293-19, respec¬ 
tively. A luanagiiig committee supervises the aff airs - of the 
Association. In 1963 it had 2 patrons, 75 life menihers and 
.37 ordinary meniliers. 

To render sot ial .servoct?, to irrovide water to the village by .Sansiha Gavkari 
'loring it and to look after such other services was formed the Panch, Raykhed. 
Sanstha Cavkari Panth at Raykhed. 

The immovable property of the sanstlia consists of agricultural 
land and a school building, btith valued at about Rs. 9,000. 

In all five panellas constitute the managing btrdy. The sanstha 
derives its income solely from the agricultural produce. The annual 
expenditure comes to Rs. 800. 

.Shivaji Vidya Prasarak Sanstha, Dhulia, was established in 1909 Shivaji Vidya 
at Dhulia. But it started functioning in 1912. Within the last Prasarak 
fifty years the .sanstha has opened 16 branches. Sanstha, Dhufia. 
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At present the sanstha run.s 7 hosTcls, of which two hostels are 
provided for high .school students, one for girl students and two fm 
primary training coUege students. Hostels have also been provided 
for Arts. Science and Ciominerce college students. In all 1,000 
students are residing in these hostels, of whom 2(X) are ladies. 

The sanstha runs four high schools 2 for Ixiys, one for girls and 
a night schrtol. 'I'ogt'ther these schools have 1,602 bovs and .300 girls 
on their rolls. 

Besides, the sanstha runs a F’hysiciil Training College, a Secondary 
'I'cachcr s Training Centre, a Drawing I'eacher’s Training Centic 
(including an Arts School) and Primary Training College for l)Oys and 
girls. It also runs Arts, Science and Commerct' Colleges. In all 
1,414 studcMits are taking educirtion in thes«‘ colleges. 

Shixaii Hindi N'idyalaya conducted by the sanstha is .iffiliated to 
the ,\Iaharashtra llashtrahhasha Prachar ,Sabha, Poona, wherein the 
students arc instructed for 1st examination to ' Pandit ’ and for 
Junior Shikshak Sanad. So far, from all these branches 4,.500 students 
jiassed the various examinations. 

Till' sanstha had spent nearly Bs. 10 lakhs on buildings and on 
plaxground. Besides, it spent Rs. 7 lakhs on Ixioks, furniture and 
equipments. In 196.3-64 the budget of the sanstha amounted to 
Rs. 22 lakhs. 

Since 193S-.39 the sanstha has received Rs. lS,02,7iS5 by way of 
grants and donations from the Government and the public. 

The Balvikas Mandal was established on 15th August 19.56. The 
Mandal had its headciuarters at Shirud (Kalika) in Dhulia district. 

'Hie -Mandal was recognised by the Covernment in 1957-38. 
Cihildren between .3 and 0 are enrolled. In 1965 the number ol 
the students enrolled in the Mandal was 44. 

The stall of the Manila! c-onsists of two teachers. A student has 
to pay a rupee per mouth as fee. All .students are provided with 
light break-fast evcr\ day. Picnics lu-e arranged frequently to nearby' 
areas. Freeships are granted to 10 per cent, of the students. 

Recently the Mandal txjnstructed its own building at a cost of 
Rs. 6,000. Besides, it possesses propi^rty worth Rs. 1,000. 

'Hie annual inixnnc of the Mandal amounted to Rs. I,2i32-81 
whereas its expenditure came to about Rs. 1,217 ••52. 

The managing committee of the Mandal consisted of 20 mennbers 
in 1965. 

In gratitude of the donation of Rs. 2,001 from Balaram Daiilatram 
Khandelvval, the school is named after him. The Mandal received 
Rs. .500 from the Social Welfare Depai’tment of the Government of 
.Maharashtra, and Rs. 2(X) from the Zilla Parishad, Dhulia. 

To carry on the propagation of education in backward areas the 
Peoples Education Society was e.stablished on 21st August 1944 at 
Taloda. 
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The main branch of the Society, viz. Shcth K. D. High School 
is at Taloda. It had altogether 14 classes and had 650 students 
on the roll. 

In 1963 the Society opened its another branch oiz- New English 
School, at Akkalkuwa. At present the school has 250 students on its 
roll. In the same year the society opened a boarding, Nehru 
Clihatralaya at Akkalkuva for the students coming from distant 
areas. 

The .society proposes to open schools at Pratappur and Khapar. 

In 1964, the Society possessed property worth Rs. 55,000. The 
annua! income of the Society amounted to Rs. 1,04,766-62 in the year 
1964, whereas its expenditure came to Rs. 79,005-92 

The Gosevashramantargata Coshala was founded on 11th January 
19.35 at Dhulia. 

Its objects are to improve the bovines particularly to increase the 
yield of cows, to supply pure (-mv-milk to the town and to supply 
well-bred bulls and heifers to cultivators and to stop the deteriora¬ 
tion of the bovines. It is also its aim to save and to dcv(-lop pasture 
land. 

The governing body of the Goshala consists of 11 members, which 
looks after the affaiis of Goshala. Every year the Goshala supplies 
(uilk to the town worth Rs. 15,(KX) to 18,000. 

At present the Goshala has 25 cows, a bull and 20 heifers. Seventy 
to eighty litres of milk is produced per day. 

The annual inc-ornc of the Goshala varied in 1964 between Rs. 18,000 
.uid Rs. 20.000. whereas its expenditure came to same amount in 
tlic same year. Agricnltiiral produce alone contributes Rs. 8,000 to the 
total annual income of the Goshala. 

'riic Goshala owns buildings and sheds donated by .Sbri Shaligraiu 
bharatiya and by Shri Ramc.shwar Potdar. 

To advance the cause of education of girls with special reference 
to moral and physic.d training and instructions in home science and 
other suitable .subjects. Stree Sliikshan Sanstha was established in 1923 
.it Dhulia. The Sanstha also aims at the education of grown-np 
women b)' conducting home- classes, arranging lectures, etc. 

The managing board of the Sanstha consists of patrons, life 
members and ordinary members, which looks after the manage¬ 
ment of the Sanstha. 

besides academic course, the students are instructed for Raslitra 
Bhasha examinations conducted by the Rashtra Rhasha Prechar Sabha, 
Wiu-dha. Students are also prepared for Sanskrit Examinations. 

During 1963-64, 1,256 students were on the roll of the institution. 
Tlic teaching stall consisted of 40meml>ers of whom 25 teachers were 
graduates, 9 were non-graduates and 6 were untrained. 
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Freeships and half freeships are granted liberally. In 1962-6.3, 
42 backward class students were granted freeships. Freeships were 
also granted to 266 students whose parents’ annual income was less 
than Rs. 1,800. Half freeships were granted to 187 students. 

The school has a library where important dailies, monthlies and 
other periodicals are made available to the students. 

The school maintains one genend store which is run with the 
help of students. The Sanstha receives grant-in-aid from the 
Government. 

In 1964 the income of the school amounted to Rs. 1,04,828 00 while 
expenditure came to Rs. 1,09,450 during the same year. 

The Sanskar Mandal was estabUshed on 7th September 1957 at 
Dondaicha which aims at spreading education. It has a managing 
body consisting of the president, the vice-president, a secretary and 
11 meml>ers elected from the donors. In 1964-65 the numl>er of 
the ineml>ers was 41. The annual income of the Nutan Bal Mandir 
run by the mandal c-omes to about Rs. 1,000, whereas, its annual 
expenditure amounts to Rs. 1,500. It receives an yearly grant of 
about Rs. 300 from the Government. 

Shri Vishwanath Kashinath Rajwade, the great historian of 
Maharashtra died on 31st December 1926, leaving behind a good 
collection of San.skrit and Marathi manu.scripts numbering about 
3..500 and also a collection of historical documents and papers. 
The Mandal was e.stablished on 9th January 1927 at Dhulia with the 
oliject of erecting a fire-proof building to house the late Shri Raj- 
wade’s collection for a safekeep and making it available to scholars 
and students working in the fields of history, sociology and litera¬ 
ture. The Sanshodhan Mandal plans to publish writings and works 
credited to the late Shri Rajwade, which so far have not been 
published. The Mandal is interested in carrying out research work 
and publication. 

The object of constructing fire-proof building was achieved on 
.5th January 1932 when the building of Rajwade Sanshodhan Mandal 
was opened. Soon the Mandal published ‘ Dliatu Kosh ’ and 
‘Namadi Shabda Vyutpati Kosh’. The Mandal runs a journal 
■ Sanshodhak ’ through which much of the writings of the late 
Rajwade have been published. The Mandal has so far published 
thirty books, and thirty-two volumes of Sanshodhak journal. 

The Mandal maintains a modest museum containing copper plates, 
coins, mciroliths miniature paintings, fine manuscripts and such 
other articles of value. Besides, there is a picture gallery exhibiting 
large portraits of many historical personages as well as research 
scholars. 

The Mandal has a fairly good library having books on history, 
philosophy, education, politic's, biography, etc. The Mandal has 
built up a special reference section of rare and valuable books, 
useful for various branches of research. 
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To develop the habit of reading among the people Dhondo 
Shamrao Garud Vachanalaya was founded in 1854 at Dhulia. 

In 1964-65 the Vachanalaya had membership of 831. 3’hc 
property of the Vachanalaya amounted to Rs. 1,11,567-94. 1 he 

annual ineorne of the Vachanalaya amounted to Rs. 9,015-91, 
whereas its expenditure came to Rs. 9,640-90 in the same year. 3he 
Vachanalaya rccei\( d Rs. 6,000 from the Goveniment in the form 
of grant in 1964-65. The mimlwr of books in the library was 
23,970. The books on various subjects are purchased every year. 

To impart education in regional languages in Navvapur taluka, 
the Nawapnr Education Society was established in 1945. The taluka 
is predominantly inhabited by the Adivasis, who are poor and illite¬ 
rate. At present the Society conducts the N. D. and M. Y. 
Sarvajanik High School at Nawapur and runs the Jai Hind Chhalra- 
laya boarding house at Nawapur. 

The managing committee w’hich looks after the administration ef 
the society consists of 11 members, including the president and 
secretary. 

The immovable property of the society consists of school build¬ 
ings, school library, laboratory and furniture worth about 
Rs. 2,84,028. 

The Society gets grant-in-aid from the Government, the Zilla 
Pari-shad and the Panchayat Samiti for the management of the school. 

The West Khandesh Bhagini Seva Mandal is a registered institution 
and was established in 1956. Ibe Mandal is devoted to the all-round 
progress of women and children in Dhulia district. It proposes to 
achieve this objective by adopting the following programme 

(1) Spreading of education amongst women and children. 

(2) Starting home industries. For such a project financial help 

would be given to the middle class women and if necessary arrange¬ 
ments would be made to sale the product. 

(3) Advising women on matters of health. 

(4) Making arrangements for educational tours and arranging 

cinema shows. 

The affairs of the Mandal are managed by a permanent working 
committee composed of the president, secretary and the treasurer. 

The activities of the Mandal could be briefly enumerated as under. 

The Bhagini Seva Mandal founded Jthe Abhinav Balwadi at 
Dhulia, in 1957. In the year 1962-63, the Balwadi had thirty students 
on its roll. The name of the Balwadi has now been changed to 
Abhinav Vidya Mandir. In 1962-63 the Social Welfare Board of 
the Government of Maharashtra extended a grant-in-aid of Rs. 500 
to the Mandir. 

Another institution smarted by the Mandal was Abhinav Shivan- 
kala Mandir in 1958. The Mandir imparts instructions in the art of 
tailoring and a number of women have taken advantage of the 
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facility. The Mandir was recognised by the CjOvernment in 1963 
and a one year course in cutting and tailoring was introduced 
since then. The Mandir prepares students for the examination 
conducted by the Technical Education Board of the Government 
of Maharashtra. 

In the year 1962-63 the Social Welfare Board gave a grant-in-aid 
of Rs. 500 to the Mandir. 

The Indira Gandhi Vasatigraha was founded in 1962, mainly for 
the students receiving instntctions in Bal Mandir I’raining College. 

In 1963 the Vasatigraha had acc'ommodated 25 students. 

The Mandal started Nutan Kanya Vidyalaya, a Girls School in 
June 1959 at Nandurbar. In 1962-63 the strength of the Vidyalaya 
was 250. It is housed in rented premises. 

In the year 1962-63, the Zilla Parishad gave a grant of Rs. 500 
to the Vidyalaya. In 1961-62 it received a grant of Rs. 2,500 from 
the Nandurbar Municipality. 

The Mandal started the condensed course for ladies approved by 
the Central Welfare Board at Nandurbar, where lady students are 
trained iipto S. S. C. The Mandal makes the lodging and boarding 
arrangements. 

In 1964 there were 20 students on its roll. 

The Mandal looks after the Social Welfare Centres of the 
Government of Maharashtra situated at the following places :~ 

(1) Nardane, (2) Warud, (3) Songir, (4) Kapadne, (5) Boris, 

(6) Burzad, (7) Lamkani, (8) Nhyahalod, (9) Chinchwar, and 

(10) Warshi. 

A Gramsevika, a sewing teacher and a trained midwife are 
appointed by the Mandal at each of these centres. 

The Centns are entrusted with child care and with imparting 
in.stnictions in tailoring. 

The Bal Mandir was established in 1956 at SindkhcLla and is 
specially meant for children below the age of five. 

I'he Mandir has an average attendance of about 45 boys and girls. 

A local committee of women looks after the affairs of the Bal 
Mandir. 

To train teachers who could conduct the various Balmdndirs 
established in the vicinity of Dhulia, the Balmandir Training 
College was established in 1962. It had a strength of 45 in the same 
year. 

To render all round services to the Bhil and allied tribes in the 
Dhulia district, Wes-t Khandesh Bhil Seva Mandal was established 
at Nandurbar in 1938. 

The Mandal was registered under the Bombay Public Trusts 
Act of 19.50 in the year 1952. The Mandal is affiliated to the 
Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh, Delhi. 
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Tile executive l)oajd looks after the affairs of the Mandal. It is 
composed of 11 menihers including the president, the vice-i)rcsidcnt 
and 3 secretaries. 

The Mandal started schools all over the district. In 1942 the 
total strength of students receiving instnictions in all the schools 
under tlie management of the Mandal was 5,189, of whom 739 were 
girls. In 1946 some of the schools were transferred to the District 
.Sfliool Board. 

In 1956, tlic then Bombay CJov'ernment decided to open a school 
.'It eveiy \ illage having a population of 500. In that year the 
Mandal was conducting 43 schools with 1,804 boys and 519 girls on 
their roll. These schools were also transferred to the District 
School Board in 1956. 
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To accommodate backward class students coming from distant 
areas the Mandal opened seven hostels and started one Ashram 
School. The latter was located at Molgi in Akkalkiiva taluka. In 
the year 1958, these hostels accommodated 36 boys and 33 girls. 

The Government decided to construct wells wherever necessary 
witli the help of local people. The Mandal secured a sanction to 
dig 32 wells at various villages under this .scheme. 

In 1958, the Mandal received a grant of Rs. 1,84,020 from the 
Government. The hostels and Ashram schools conducted by the 
Mandal are located as shown below 

B. C. Hostels for Secondary School Boys. 

(1) Mahatma Gandhi Chhatralaya, Nandurbar. 

(2) Tliakkarbappa Chhatralaya, Taloda. 

(3) Gula Maharaj Chhatralaya, Prakashe. 

(4) Vanavasi Chhatralaya, Chinchpada. 


B. C. Hostels for Primary School Boys. 


(1) Ekalavya Chhatralaya, Khapar. 

(2) Adivasi Kumar Chhatralaya, Sangvi. 

(3) Shabari Kanya Mandir, (for girls only), Taloda. 

(4) Ahilyabai Kanya Chhatralaya, Nandurbar. 

Ashram Schools. 


(1) Molgi, taluka Akkalkuwa. 

(2) Burwani, Akrani Mahal. 

(3) Sonkhamb, taluka Nawapur. 

(4) Kochare, taluka Shahada. 

(5) Bhadbhunja-Songadh. 

(6) Talavadi, taluka Taloda. 

(7) Varsus, taluka Sakri. 

(8) Sangvi, taluka Shirpur. 


Tlie Mandal also conducts two high schools, one at Nandurbar 
known as the Ekalavya Vidyalaya and the other at Chinchpada in 
Nawapur taluka known as the Vanavasi Vidyalaya. 


Vf 4667—50 
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The executive committee looks after the day to day affairs of the 
Mandal. It is composed of 21 members, including the president, 
two vice-presidents, three honorary secretaries and 15 other 
memlyers. In 1962-63 the assets of the Mandal were wortli 
Rs.6,0,3,9,58 ■ 72, In the same year the annual income of the Mandal 
amounted to Rs. 4 lakhs and 25 thousands, whereas the expcndituia 
amounted to Rs. 4 lakhs and fifty thousands. 

In the year 1962-63 the Government gave a grant-in-aid wortfi 
Rs. 3 lakhs, 24 thousands to the Mandal. An amount of Rs. .50,000 
was collected by way of donations by the Mandal. In 196.3 the 
Mandal had a membership of 244. 

In the realm of the Education, Dhulia Borough Municipality was 
one of the first few municipalities to introduce primary education 
on coinpulsoiy basis in the year 1920. But there was no provision 
for cultural and moral aspects of education. This very situation gave 
impetus to Shri D. W. Bhabha, who was then in Government service, 
to start a primary school with an avowed aim of emphasising cultural 
and moral growth of children along with tlie traditional education. 
The primary school was started in 1935. 

Besides the regular academic course, he introduced daily prayers, 
recitations of " Manache Shloka ” of sant Ramdas, a few selected 
verses from Bliagmtgita and prayers from Dnyaneshtoari, etc. This 
caught the imagination of the guardians and the primary school soon 
flourished. Shri V. G. Javdekar donated a sum of Rs. 10,000 and 
the school was muned after his mother as Anandibai Jawdekar 
Sanskar Mandir. Originally the school was proprietary but with the 
growth of the school and acquirement of the school building, it was 
decided to convert it into a trust. Thus in 1950 the society called he 
.Arya Shikshan Prasarak Mandal was founded. 

In the year 1965 it had standards I to IV with 17 divisions and 
700 pupils on its roll. 

The Mandal opened a high -school in 1958 to accommodate its 
own students from the Anandibai Jawdekar Sanskar Mandir. 

In the year 1965 the high school had V to XI standards with 
13 divisions. During the same year the strength of the school was 
5.30. Since 1961 the school was developed into a full-fledged 
high school. 

With a view to provide education to the new generation of agricul¬ 
turists in rural areas of tire Dhulia district, tiro Sakri Education 
Society was founded in 1938 at Sakri. The working of the Society 
was started in 1940, when a small high school was started. 

In 1949, the executive body of the society undei-yvent a change. 
It was reorganised. The new body constructed a new building for 
school and the Society soon flourished. 

In 1965 there were as many as 600 students on the roll of New 
English School. 
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The ext;cutive body of the society is composed of 7 memlx^rs CHAPTER 18. 
which includes the president and a secretary. The c‘xccuti\'c Ixxly 
looks aftcfr the aiiairs of the Soc;iety. So far the Society had played 
an important role in tlic field of etlueatiou in Dhulia district. Ihe 
following schools and branches have been opened : — 

(1) New English School, Sakri. 

(2) Nutan Maratha Vidyalaya, Chadvel Korde. 

(3) Nutan Madhyainik Vidyalaya, Molpur. 

(4) Nutan Madhyainik Vidyalaya, Khondmal. 

(5) Nutan Madhyainik Vidyalaya, Dhadne. 

(6) Shivaji Madhyamik Vidyalaya, Shewali. 

The Scxnety had also opened a school at Aurangabad for impart¬ 
ing instructions in Drawing (D. T. C.). 

Besidcis schools, the Society l\ad constructed hostels at the follow¬ 
ing places to accommodate the .students coming from the interior 
places. 

(1) Namdevrao IXidhajirao Ahirrao Chhatralaya, Sakri 

(100 Boys). 

(2) M;ihatnia Jyotiba Phule Chliatralaya, Chadvel Korde 

(60 boys). 

(3) Kanya Chhatralaya. Sakri (50 girls). 

In the year 1964-65, the Society had a budget of over Rs. 5 lakhs. 

To run a Spectacles Bank and a Diabetes Clinic, the Lions Club Lions Club, 
of Dhulia was started in March 1961. Dhulia. 

The managing committee of the club is composed of the president, 
vice-president, honorary secretary, honorary joint secretary and 
a treasurer. It looks after the affairs of the Club. During the year 
1965 the club had as many as 19 members. 

With the intention of propagating education, the Dhulia Educa- Dhulia 

tion Society, Dhulia, was established in 1916 at Dhulia. Education 

Society, Dhulia. 

At present the Society runs tlnee high schools, two primary 
schools luid a exjUege of education. The society also conducts 
Government Commercial Diploma, Commerce Institute and Secon¬ 
dary Teachers’ Certificate Institute. From 1965 the Society started 
the classes in the Teachers’ Diploma Course. The names of the 
institutions are as under 

(1) College of Education, Dhulia. 

(2) J. R. City High School, Dhulia. 

(3) New City High School, Dhulia. 

(4) Madhyamik Vidyalaya, Dhulia. 

(5) Institute of Commerce, Dhulia. 

(6) S. T. C. Coiuse School, Dhulia. 

In addition to these branches there arc two primary schools and 
halmandirs run by the Society. The working field of the Society 
is expanding rapidly. The .sch(K>ls impart instnictions in the subject 
of ‘Military Studies’ as prescribed by the S. S. C. Board. In June 
1965, 26 students took advantage of the same. 
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The Society possesses immovable property worth Rs. 2,65,179'79. 

The general body of the Society is composed of life miTnliers, 
patrons and ordinary members. The managing body looks after the 
management. 

The annual income of the Society in the year 1964 amounted to 
Rs. .3,75,179 whereas the expcniditure amounted to the .same in the 
same year. 

To render service of providing medical accessories such as. 
Thermometre, Bed-pan, Urine-pot, commode and other articles, the 
Rugna Seva Mandal was founded in 1952 at Nagarpatti in Dhulia. 
The Mandal has played an important role in the social life of the 
people of Dhulia. Tlie medical acccs.sorie.s are not only essential 
but are difficult to be purchased by a common man. 

A nominal rent is charged by the Mandal so as to have a check 
on the proper use of articles. This is the only registered institute in 
the district. 

Every year nearly five himdred people take advantage of this 
service. 

The Matru Seva Sangh was founded in 1945 at Dhulia. It is 
devoted to the singular aim of improvement of health of women 
and children. 

Thi.s was to be reali.sed by adopting the following means 

(1) help women at the time of their deliveries and avoid 

infanticides. 

(2) provide free medical advice to women and children from 

time to time and to make them available the requisite medicines. 

(3) establish maternity' homes, pre-maternity centres and child- 

welfare centres. 

(4) start nursing and midwifery centres in the district, and 

(5) start halmandirs. 

The Matru Seva Sangh had played a prominent role in the field 
of health improvement of women in the district. Its work constitutes 
the following; 

This hospital was started on 3rd December 1945 in 4 bedded 
2 rooms. Soon the situation changed and on 11th September 1948 
the foundation ceremony of the proposed building took place. 

Now the hospital provides 40 beds. Besides, it has a well equipped 
operation theatre. In 1961-62 the hospital received 2,500 antenatal 
cases, 540 delivery cases, 5 abnormal and 350 post-natal cases. 
During the year 5 operations were carried out. In the hospital itself 
a nursing centre is conducted and, so far, 50 trained nurses have 
passed out for scrs'ice. 

To train children on the montessory lines the institution started 
a Balmandir. It had 100 students on its roll in 1964. 

Along with the studies to create liking for various games amongst 
children the Sangh started Kishor Krida Mandal. The entrance is 
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ipstricti'd iipto the age of fourteen. In 1964 as many as 50 students 
were taking th<; advantage of tliis Krichi Mandal. 

This is the last and important branch of the institution working 
for the self-dependence of separated imd widowed ladies in the 
society. A spix^ial cwirse i.s prescribed for two years in which 
a lady can earn for herself after the eomplotion of the course. The 
first batch c onsi.sted of 25 ladies whereas tlie second batch amsisted 
of 18 lady students. During the last few years this course was 
conducted for altogrther 43 ladies out of whom 24 ladies gol 
through the S. L. (1 Examination, whereas the remaining 19 passed 
7th Marathi standaid and were cjualificd for further training. 

'fire Nawapur Mahila Mandal was .started in 1952 at Dhulia. The 
objects of the Mandal are as under; (a) Impart education to 
children below' five years; (b) Organise adult education; 
(c) Encourage small household industries, and (d) Develop co¬ 
operative spirit among the people. The activities of the Mandal are 
limited to Naw'upur taluka only. The Mandal has a managing 
committc'e consisting of 18 tnembers elected from the general body. 
The managing committee elects the chairman, the vice-chairman, 
the seerttary and treasurer. 

Tlie Mandal runs a Balmiindir and a tailoring class. In 1965 the 
Mandal had a membership of 200. 

In 1964-65, the annual income and the expenditure of the Mandal 
respective!) amounted to Ils. 4,994'28. On the income side the 
receipts from the Balmandir and the tailoring class amounted to 
Rs. 1,868-89 and Rs. 1,047 83 re.spectively. Both these managed 
their expenses within their incxnne. 

To spread oclucation and to carr)’ out social and cultinal activities, 
Mahatma Gandhi Pu.stakalaya was founded in ]9.'36. The Pu.staka- 
laya with very limited activities at the time of its inception has now 
increased the sphere of its activity and is popular with public. 
The Pu.stakalaya possesses 5,400 books. Besides daily newspapers, 
mairy periodicals are made available to tire members. In 1964 
the Pu.stakalaya had a membership of 100. The assets of the Piistaka- 
l;rya w'cre v'ahied at Rs. 12,525-91 in 1964. In the year 1964 its annual 
income amounted to Rs. 1,500, which was enough to meet its annual 
expenditure. 

The Pu.stakalaya received grants of Ks, 1,000 and Rs. 300 from 
tlie Government and the village panchay'at, respectively in 196-4. 

The Rotary Club was established at Dhulia in 1959. It undertakes 
tlie following activities: arranging for ti-iplo vaccination, and 
Folio vaccination, conducting a Blood Bank, a Spectacles Bank and 
all Eye Rank, etc,, for the benefit of poor imd needy people. The 
aflairs of the Club are looked after by u committee which is 
composed of the president, the xice-president, the secretai-y, a joint 
sccretarv and a treasurer. 
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Aihlyapur in SmnPUR taluka is an insignificant village but for 
an old and large well built by Ahilyabai Holkar, the queen of Indore. 
It is probable that the village derived its name from the builder 
of the well. It i.s a fine well with neiirly 150 descending steps and 
thirteen lovely tuches overhanging the .steps. It contains an image 
of its builder, and is the only source supplying potable water to the 
village populace. A kund or a small tank has been constructed near 
this well into which water is pumped by meims of an engine. The 
well is fed by naliual springs which provide an abundant supply of 
water. In the vicinity there is a Mahadev shrine containing besides 
the ling, yet another image of Ahilyabai. Thus the shrine also 
appears to have been built by Ahilyabai, who is known to have 
built many temples in Mahara.shtra and who was a worshipper of 
Shiv. There is a similar well at Tavalai in Shahada taluka. 

Amali, with 921 inhabitants in 1961, is largely an agricultural 
village in Sakri taluka, known for the shrine dedicated to Vishnu or 
Kanhaiyalal Maharaj. The story goes that once Raja Makardhvaja 
of Mulher had Ixa n to Dakor, a place near port Okha, to pay his 
respects to that famous deity. The idol to be seen today in the 
temple at Amale appeared in his dream and requested the Raja to 
carry it along with him to Mulher. On Raja’s agreeing, the Lord 
put the condition that the palanquin carrying him should not be put 
down anywhere on the way. Bhois were engaged to carry the 
palan<tuin and the Raja proceeded ahead to get the temple built and 
make other nece.s.sary arrangements. In order to shorten the distance 
the palanciuin bearers cut across the jungles and near Amale when 
they came across a river they halted to have a dip in it. On being 
reminded by one of them that if kept down the palanquin would 
.stick to the place, they kept it on a pipal tree . But after coming 
out of the river they were .stupefied to find that the palanquin would 
not move. No amount of prayers moved the Lord and hence the 
Bhois had to abandon it. 7\fter the lapse of a certain period of 
time the Lord now approached a poor man from the village by 
name! Pavba Bhagat and requested him to build a small temple for 
him. Pavba expressed his inability because of his poverty, but the 
Lord gave him to imder-stand that once made a beginning ho would 
find the necessary wealth underneath the building stones. Pavba 
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accordingly undertook the task and everything happened as he was 
told in the dream. 

Tlie idol was then oei'cmoniously installed by the villagers- 
Such is the story told about the construction of the temple which 
took place some 400 years ago. Kanhaiyalal temple, encompii.ssed 
by a compomrd wall, is approached by a flight of appro.xiinately 
thirty well designed steps. Within the compound, besides the 
main temple, there are eight more small ones built to house different 
other deities. There are also two dilapidated dharnwstmlaA-. The 
1-858 sq. metres (20 ft. square) sahhamandap of brick and cement 
appears to have been constructed at a later date. Black stone has 
been employed in the construction of the main temple. It is 
0 ■ 929 square metres (10 ft. .sejuare) and contains an idol of 
Sheshashai (Vishnu) in a reclining pose. It is crowned by a Shiklm, 
the inside of which has been paintt*d with some l)eautiiul pictures. 
The walls are also similarly decorated. Engraved images of some 
deities and animals dec-oratc the v'estibule jambs. Two dvarpakis 
flank its entrance. The deity is held in high rer erejiee and is saitl 
to fulfil the newas or cherished dt*sires of its devotees. In honour 
of the god a fair attended by over tlrree. thousand persons is held 
on Kartik Slmddha Ekadashi. 

Amlad, a village in Taloda taluka, had 1,840 inhabitants in 1961. 
It contains three antique shrines, all dedicated to Mahadev but 
known by different names of that deity. The first one of these 
known as Mahadev ten^ple has its entrance and the base part almost 
in ruins. The temple holds a ling symbol with an image of namli 
facing it. It is aclomed by a richly ornamented nhikhar studded 
with four small pillars on the four sides. The shrine is said to have 
been built during the days of Ahilyabai Holkar. 

The second one of the series goes by the nami- of Nilkantheshvar 
Mahadev with a vestibule of 4-572x6'996 metres (15 ft. X-0ft-) 
dimensions containing a ling symbol and small images of inunerous 
deities arranged along the course of the wall. It is crowned l)y 
a dome-like Shikhar. This temple, literally lying amidst ruins, was 
repaired by one Shambhu Fatel. On every Monday of Shnwan 
many devotees, e\’en coming from nearby villages, gather at the 
temple. 

The third and the last is called Eatkeshvar Mahadev. It hits 
a 9-144 X 4-572 metres (30 feet into 15 feet) sabhamandap 
supported on solid cement pillars forming six arches in betwec-n. 
The vestibule of 3-048 X 3-048 metres (10 feet by 10 feet) dimen¬ 
sions contains a ling symlrol. Facing it is a nandi image installed 
in the sahhamandap. Outside the temple there are a few defaced 
and broken images of nandi of unequal sizes. To the north, not 
far away i.% a well with ample water supply. 

Baisane, a village 22-5.3 km. (14 miles) cast of Pimpalner in 
Sakri taluka with in 1961, 2,078 inhabitants, has well preserved 
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Clives and a series of old temples in hemadpanti and Bahamani style. 
I he chief temple of the style locally known as hemadpanti, tliough 
small is very graceful and both inside and outside is most richly 
ciu'ved from base to summit. In antiquity as well as in style it 
t'losely resembles the late; Brahnuin cavc»s at Ellora (725 A.D.). The 
figures are shapely and the rest of tht; carvings are minute and 
ih.'Iicatc. The black stone walls liK>k as if all their mortar had been 
picked out. But as in other hemadpanti temples the stones were 
probably carved om; by one and put together without mortar. In 
front of the temple is a t)ortion approached by six steps. The; 
pillars at the top of the .steps are 1-524 metres (5 ft.) apart and 
the whole portion is .3-657 metres (12 ft.) wide. The inner hail of 
the temple, 1-672 mrtres square (18 sq. ft.) with a doorway in each 
side, has pillars each about 3-048 metres (10 ft.) high and 0-232 
s()uare metres (li srp ft.) at the base*. Each pillar has for its capital 
a horizontal flat cross, with under each a cherub, the palms of whose 
hands arc pressed together ns in a pra>'er. The figures are 
remarkably perfect and singularly like similar figures in English 
cathedrals. Some of the other temples and buildings, though less 
.striking are ver>' beautiful. On a lintel ii> one of tliem is an 
inscription. 

Bcftavad, with 5,189 inhabitants in 1961, is an old irregularly 
built town in Sindkhtda taluka, 38-62 km. (24 miles) north-east ol 
Dhuliu with which it is connected by a good tar road. It has also 
.1 railway station, lying a little away from the town proper, on the 
Bhusawal-Surat section of the Western Railway. It has several large 
but iieglecttKl houses and the whole town wears a gloomy appearam;e, 
the municipality htae having been abolished long ago. At the time 
of the British conquest (1817) a Brahman nanied Daji Gopal, with 
aljout three huiidrc;d followers held Betavad and exacted contrihu- 
tions from the country around. He gave up on the surrender of 
Tltaliu r and the British troop.s occupied it without 1 clash. It was 
formerly the headquarters of the old revenue division of Betav-ad. 
Betavad has facilities upto secondary- education, a subsidi.sed medical 
practitioner, a post office and a police out-post. Weekly bazar is 
held on Fridays. 

Bharner, with 2,146 inhabitants in 1961 is a village in Sakri taluka 
situated at the toot of a groat fortified hill lying 48-28 km. (30 miles) 
west by north from Dhulia and 4-82 km. (3 miles) south of Nizam- 
pu!. In olden days it was a stone built town of some note .surrounded 
by a parapi’t wall- Today it is no more than a village strewn witli 
iiiins of the old buildings. 3’he wall siiiTOunding it has become 
loose and broken down at many places. On the west is a gate 
Hanked by two round towers, almost in ruins, with two monolithic 
stone pillars about 2-743 metres (9 ft.) high and four gate posts, 
one of them in its place and the others lying at some distance. 
The old stone palace with two entnmee gates and which served -as 
a government office during Peshwa’s time is almost tottering. On 
one of the.se gates is curved an animal like an heraldic lion, witli 
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a circular shield on the right. At either end is an archway, and 
between the arches on <^ach side of the roadway is' a raised terrace 
between 1-524 and 1-628 metres (five and six feet) high. On 
^^ac-h terrace s-tand two pillars each of the heiglit of about 3-66 metres 
(12 ft.) and behind each pillar in the side wall is a pilaster, and in 
each end wall in a lint* with the pillars are other pilasters. TlK-ie 
is a hcmuipanli or a.s i-t is lor-ally known a Gavali Raj reservoir 
near this gateway. Not far from it. ruins of a mosque eould be seen. 


hort. Bhainer, however, is known for its lort known after the village 

name' and more so for the craves or rather monks dwellings that arr; 
in the escarpments of tlic- hills above the village. Tlie fort located 
at the east end of a rugged inegulai range of rocky hills is divided 
from the rest of the range by an artificiid chasm. The natural 
escarpment of the fort that overlooks the village has been streng¬ 
thened in places by masonry- r-onstructions. Though the hill is 
of a c-onsiderable height, the asc-ent is easy and roundabout. On the 
southern face is tlu- enfranc-e leading into the fort. Inside are 
several cisterns of goorl water a.s also four largo .store rooms hollowi d 
out of the roc-k. There are niimy ruined gateways and gates and 
nciU'ly ruined towr-rs. Time has also withered away the artificial 
fortifications at many places. It is supposed that the tow-it was 
de.stroyed while punishing Kale KJtan, a Musalnnm reltcl, who had 
seized it, some hundred and forty six years ago. It neve-r regained 
its original glory. A remarkable feature in the fort is that its 
buildings arc mostb underground, the cscai-pna-nt l-jeirg honcy- 
r-ombed with caves, some of tliem plain and shapeless, but others 
regtdar Iniildings with pillar-supported roofs. These cas-es arc. 
locally' known a.s (Gavali Raja's bouses. Some of thest^ seem to be of 
great age while yet others apparently much modem. .^11 the 
ijnportant caves face south-west, and are nearly on one level like 
the ones at Ellora (Vend) in Aurangabad di.strict. The rock 
generally overhangs the doorw-ays, and another rising in front forms 
a sort of a parapet. Tlir first .set of three cas’es open into each 
other. Their floors are deeply t-overed with mud. 1'hc middle 
cave .about 2-22,‘I m- (24 .scp It.) is the largest. TTie partition walls 
are very thin and there is no carving. Tool marks all over the 
walls indicate that the caves are not only artificial but also unfinished. 
Tlie next set of c-.ives, also three in. number, consists of a large 
irregularly shaped t-taitral and two side caves divided by rock- 
partitions through both of which openings have, been made. The 
roof of the c-entral case is supported by three columns of rock left to 
serve as pillars. In two of these pillars, grooves, one in each 
pillar, have Iwen cut, apparently to support lamps or screen. Beyond 
this second group are two other eaves neither of which is remarkable. 
About 45-720 metres (50 yds.) further is a water cave divided by 
a wall of r(K-k about 0-431 metres (15 inches) thick. The mouth of 
this reservoir has Ireen dividetl lengthwise into three parts by using 
two stone pillars. The next group of three caves was formerly used 
as the fort office. C)f these three caves the first is divided by two 
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rows of regularly shaped pillars with pilasters corresponding to them 
in the walls. It has had a verandah 22-555 metres (74 ft.) in 
length with an unfinished cell at the left. The doorway has a lintel. 
The side posts are fluted to the ground and moulded about half way 
down. In the fluting below the moulded part, are, on the left side 
of the doorway, two figures about 0-4.31 metres (15 inches) high. 
They seem to be male and female .serving as chojydars or mace 
bearers. There is also an unidentifiable figure on the right doorpost. 
There are a number of nide sculptures on the walls of these cav'es, 
of Parshvanath imd other Jains, much defaced ironi the decay of the 
rock, but apparently of the same coiirse rough type as those on the 
Chamar Lena hill. The second cave is in very good preservation 
and its pillars arc divided into successive portions, alternately round 
and square. The third cave is like, the other two. Beyond these 
three caves, with a long narrow opening, is a great square hole about 
6-09 metres (20 ft.) det'p and a little more than 6-09 metres (20 ft.) 
long and broad. This was used as a dungeon for the prisoners. On 
the other .side of the hill, facing north-east, is an unimportant ca\’e. 
and in the same side facing north towards Nizampur, is a whole 
range of caves said to be inaccessible. 

Bodgaon, with 950 souls in 1961, is a small village in Sakri taluka 
lying about 0-80 km. (two furlongs) off Sakri-Dahivel road. It was 
fonncrly known as Bhojpur aftcT the; king Bhoj who is supposed to 
have ruled this region. It is known for several old and in some 
cases dilapidated temples mostly situated on the banks of the Utavali 
nala flowing past the village. Along the banks of this mla 
there are four temples d<-dicated to Mahadev, one each to Maruti, 
Ganapati imd Bhavani ami a twelve pillared samadhi of an unknown 
saint popularly known as hara Idtamhi mandir (twelve pillared 
temple). Among this group of temples the hara Idnirnhi mandir 
containing the padukas of the saint and a phallus symbol is of some 
consequence. It is an attractive dome-like struc-ture supported on 
twelve solid pillars, the whole st;mding on a raised platform. The 
Bhavani shrine has a 4-.57 X 4-57 metres (15 feet X 15 feet) 
sabhanxandap which is squarr- in shape on the outer side, but 
octagonal inside. I’lie vestibule containing a well shaped idol of 
Bhavani is much smaller. Other temples scattered on the mda 
bank are of lesser importance. Not far from the nala is a six- 
bastioned old gadhi of which prac-tically nothing remains to-day, 
containing another temple of Mahadev of 3-05 X 3-05 metres 
(10 feet X 10 feet) dimensions. It is entered through a lowly 
constructed entrance with its jambs decorated with artistic designs. 
To the right it has yet another door. The front part of the nandi 
image installed in the front is piutly broken. A tapering shikhar with 
a spire adorns the temple. Bodgaon has two primary schools. 
Drinking water is obtained from the wells. 
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Borad, with 4,480 inhabitants in 1961, is a village in Taloda taluka Borad. 
lying approximately 16 km. (10 miles) from the taluka headquarters. 

It also, includes the two Ivamlets of cfhhota Dhanpur and New Ban, 
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which were until 1955 treated a,s independent revenue villages. In 
ie.spect of communications and transport, the village is poorly .served, 
there being only kutcha road connecting it with Taloda and 
Shahada. It is cut olf from Taloda during monsoons because of 
unbridged nallas and culverts. Principal crops taken are kharif 
groundnut and rahi jovar. Nearly 83 wells fitted with SS engines, 
liesides meeting the water needs of the village populaee serve to 
irrigate the crops. Being situated hardly about 6-4.3 km. (4 miles) 
from one of the densely forested spurs of the Satpudas, the village 
enjoys a salubrious climate. The Fore.st department has establishcrl 
a depot here which also serves as a check-post. The village has 
a primary school, a library conducted by Borad village panchayat, 
a branch po.st office and a branch of the district central co-operative 
bank, Dhulia. There are two temples dedicated to Mahad{Jv and 
one each to Ram and Hanuman. A weekly bazai" is held on Tuesdays 
and is attended by people coming from nearby villages also. 

Brahmp.n wel, with 4,626 inhabitants in 1961, is largely an agricultmal 
\ illage in .Sakri taluka lying about 16 km. (10 miles) west of Nizam- 
pur. It has a samtulhi or stone tomb of a Hindu ascetic of 2-1.33 X 
2-1.33 metres dimensions (7 feet X 7 feet) and a stone and 
niortar temple of a Devi, S-229 X 4-572 metres (27 feet X 
15 feet). Both the tomb as well as the temple are in good shape. 

Buclliavak with 8.38 inhabitants in 1961, is a village in Taloda 
taluka about 8 km. (5 miles) Avest of the taluka headquartei-s. 
It contains a .small shrine built in honour of Ganapati by one Babu- 
bhai Shroff. The .shrine holds a 0-761 metre (2J- feet) high idol of 
Ganapati with its trunk turned to the right. 

Chikae, with 907 souls in 1961, is largely an agricultural village 
in Sakri taluka noteworthy on account of a tenrple dedicatee! to 
Ciangeshvar which is highly revered by the local popidaoe. The 
temple ithough not significiint architecturally, Iras great reUgious 
significance attached to it, and on every Shmvan Monday and 
Mahashivratra people gather in large numbers to pay their respects 
to the deity. Situated amongst picturesque surroimdings on the 
banks of the Panjhara river, a little over a kilometre off the village, 
the temple has a small open courtyard with im arched entrance 
leading into the rather hollowed matulap. From here another 
arched entrance leads into the vestibule which is on a level with 
the river bed. The ling symbol always remains submerged in water 
which pt'ihaps comes from the river itself. There is an outlet for 
the water hi How back. The temple is crowned by a spire oE 
punch dhatu (an alloy of five metals). Closeby is a 4-572 X 
4-572 metres water kiml (tank) which is suppo.secl to receive 
water supply from Mangya-Tungya mountains lying ea.st of the 
temple, 

Dahivel, in Sakri taluka, is a village with ,5,215 inhabitants in 1961 
lying 19-31 km. (12 miles) west of Sakri and .32-62 km. ea.st of 
Navapur. Besides, the main settlement it includes eight hamJcls 
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locally called padas and four sub-hamlets. A bandhara laid across ctapter 19. 

the river Kan flowing to its east has made possible irrigation of - 

nearly 121-406 hectares (300 acTes) of land. Well irrigation also Places, 
exists side by side. Agriculture is the chief means of subsistence, Dshwf.l. 
there being no cottage indicstries worth the name except four 
co-operative societies, two of which are engaged in the nimnifacturc 
of khandsari. Sakri taluka in general being a mountainous area is 
chiefly inhabited by adivasis. For their all-round development 
a special adimsi blqck besides the one at the taluka level has 
recently been established here, Dahivel has nine primary schools, 
eight of them being in the eight hamlets, a high school and 
a balavadi. There are also a post office, a primary health centre 
with a maternity ward attached to it, an ayurvedic dispensary and 
a veterinary dispensary. A water-works to be installed on the river 
Kan would soon replace well water. Dahivel has two temples 
dedicated to Hanuman, two to Mahadev and one to Vitthal. The 
weekly bazar is held on Thursdays. 

Dermal fort, lying 25-75 km. (16 miles) south-east of Pimpalner Dermal Fort. 
had in 1862 a strong natural position but very few defences. The 
water supply was abundant. 

Dhadgaon fort in Akrani mahal lying about 32-87 km. (20 miles) Dhadoaon Fort. 
north of Taloda was repaired in 1862 at the expense of the government. 

Water was available at the top. It was occupied by some Bhils. 

Dhanora, with 4.605 inhabitants in 1961, is a village in Nandurbar Dhanora. 
taluka lying about 25-75 km. (16 miles) north-east of Nandurbar. 

It is said to have derived its name from a certain Gavali king by 
name Dhana. Recently an underground temple dediciited to 
VishA-eshvar was discovered here. Tire legend about this temple says 
that the \ illage priest’s wife who was a Vishnu worshipper, was told 
by the Lord in a vision about his whereabouts. On excavation, to 
their .sui-prise, the villagers found a small well built cell with steps 
leading down, containing an idol of Vishnu. Dhanora has also an 
old gadhi lying amidst ruins, with richly carved fragments of an old 
temple built into its walls. Many beautiful idols of different deities 
are found inside this gadhi. Besides the usual medical and educa¬ 
tional facilities, the village has a police outpost and a sub-post office. 

Dhayate, in Na\"apur taluka with 12,120 inhabitants in 1961, is an Dhayate. 
insignificant village about 64-37 km. (40 miles) north-east of Dhulia. 

In the begiiming of the 17th century (1809) it was noticed as 
a prosperous market for drugs and pintadoes or calicoes.^ About 
50 years later Tavernier, the famous French traveller and jeweller 
who visited India no less than five times during the course of 27 years, 
between 1641 and 1667, mentions it as the next great town from 
Nizampur encompassed almost around with a river in the midst of 
a most delicious and prosperous country. To-day this village has 
lost all its ancient prosperity and glory. It now includes 32 hamlets 
and lias all the usual postal and educational facilities as are available 
in any other village of its size, _ _^_ 


^ Salbank in Harris, 1. 98. 
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- jjj tijf. chief town ot the district as also the headquarters with in 

Places. 1961, a population of 96,899 persons, lying 57 km. north of Chalis- 
Dhulia. the Boinbay-Nagpur route of the Central Railway, with 

which it is eonnerted by a broad gauge line. It is situated on the 
southern bank of the Panjhara on the outer side of the bend of the 
river near the extremity of the ('a.sterly course just before it turns 
northwards to join the 'I'api making its way through the gap in 
the bounding dyke to its north. It is divided into various fjarts known 
as De\pur, Nchrimagar, Vishnimagar, Old Dhulia, NewPeth, Madhav- 
pura, Moglaipura, Kumarnagar and the like. The town has to its 
north the Panjhara, to the south baling hills and to the east and west 
a rather barren rolling plain. 

The town and its suburbs, covering an area of nearly 10‘3 sq. 
miles (26-68 km-) arc well shaded by avenues of fine trees. The 
Rombay-Agra road now fonns the central business tboroughfare, 
the core being located in the Gandlii chouk before this road crosses 
the Panjhara. However, now the through traffic has been diverted 
eastwards of this road within the city to avoid this busy section. 

History. The earliest tangible remains of the existence of human habitation 
in the region belong to the Old Stone Age, when the early man 
fashioned large stone tools from large pebbles in river beds and 
appropriated them for hunting wild animals and digging herbs. 
Recent surveys of the Girna and Tapi valleys, especially at Prakashe 
and Dhulia along the Tapi and Panjhara resp<;ctivcly, have brought 
to light several palaeolithic tools which shed considerable light on 
the activities of the early man in this region. The excavations at 
Prakashe have yielded in the upper levels a kind of glass ware, 
popularly known as the Northern Black Polished Ware, attributed 
to 4th-3rd centuries B.C., roughly representing the period of Ashok, 
the Mauryan ruler. 1'he.se belong to an epoch alxjut which nothing 
is otherwise known of Khande.sh. Inscriptions in the caves at Pitab 
khora, incised during this period, go to .show that the region had 
contacts with Paithan, the capital of the Satavahana dynasty. 

Dhulia, undoubtedly formed a part of the Satavahana domi¬ 
nions during the early centuries of the Christian era. Periphis 
of the Erythrean Sea,' a work composed in A.D. 90-95, mentions 
that wagonloads of goods were brought down to Barygaza (Broach) 
from Paithan and 'bagara (modern Ter in Osmanabacldi.striot). It is 
natural to conclude that the old trade route lay along the banks of 
the Tapi and through Dhulia. We have no definite knowledge about 
the history of Dhulia during the Satavahana period. It is likely that 
the territory was governed by Gautamiputra Satakami- after a short 
Kshaharata interregnum, and reiuaiiied in the hands of the Sata- 
vahanas till the decline of that dynasty in about 250 A.D. 


' Schoff, Periphis oj the Erythrean Sea (New York 1912). 
- Epifiraphid liidica, VIII, p. 60 IT., l.titlers l.ist No. I I2.V 
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No authentic history of Dhulia can be recorded till about the 
bcsfiiining of the 4th century A.D. Shirpur plates of Maharaja 
Hudradasa' and other records- indicate that certain rulers calk’d 
Svamidasa, Bhulunda and Rudradasa were ruling in Khandesh in 
about A D. 316-367 ; but the data is very meagre and hardly convinc¬ 
ing.' Towards the clo.se of the 5th century A. D. the Chalukyas 
under Pulakeshi I extended their kingdom as far south as Vatapi 
(Radanii) and Khandesh was probably held by their vassals, the 
Sendrakas. Immediately after the Sendrakiis, of whom the last ruler 
Viradeva is known from a copper-plate charter dated Shaka 624 
(A,D. 702) found at Mehimbare in Jalgaon,' this region seems to 
have come in the possession of the Rashtrakutas. After the downfall 
of the Rashtrakutas several minor feudatory families are found to be 
ruling in Dhulia and who owed their allegiance to a new power 
viz., the Yadavas. The Yadavas of Devagiri came into prominence 
during the last quarter of ihe 13th century A.D. They had previously 
been ruling over Seunadesha (Khandesh) as feudatories of the 
Chalukyas of Kalyani. The Yadava dynasty produced a series of 
remarkable and capable rulers who gave peace and prosperity to the 
country. The Yadavas yielded to the onslaught of Ala-ud-din Khilji 
who invaded the kingdom in 1294. In A.D. 1318 the Hindu kingdom 
of Devagiri came to an end. The Khiljis retained their hold over 
that territory upto 1370. In that year the subhas of Thalner and 
Karavandi were granted to Malik Raja Faruqi by Sultan Firoz 
Tughlug and undoubtedly Dhulia was included in these subhas. 
During his days two, forts or gadhis. were built in Devpur and Old 
Dhulia areas respectively of w'hich the onp in Devpur was washed 
away in the 1872 floods of the Parjhara which caused considerable 
damage. It was controlled by the Faraqis till 1600. From its 
nearness to the important fort of baling, Dhulia is probably a very 
old settlement. During the reign of Akbar, Khandesh, of which Dhulia 
formed a part, came to be dominated by the Moghals, and early in 
the 17th Century (1629) when the Delhi emperors were bringing 
Khandesh into order the village of ‘ Dholiya ’ is mentioned as the place 
where Khvaja Abul Hasan, Shah Jahan’s general passed the rainy 
season.® 
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In 1723, Nizam-ul-Mulk Asat Jah I, who was the Moghal governor 
of Malva, revolted against that power and became independent. 
He died in 1748. His son Salabat Jung was the Nizam in 1752 
when he was defeated by the Marathas at Bhalki. As per the terms 
of the treaty of Bhalki practically the entire Khandesh came under 
the control of the Marathas and remained so until 1818. In the 


Indian Antiquary, XVI, p. 98. 

Cf. Epigrapliia Indica, XV, p. 286. 

Cf Mirashi “A Sew Dynasty in Khandesh". Acharya Pushpanjal Volume', 
and Samshodhana Muktavali, II pp. 72-78. 

Indian Ajchqeolagy-A Review for 1957-58, p. 56. 

Badshah Santa in ElHoi's History, Vll, p. 10. 
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famine that befell tht' coiintr>' in 1S03, Dhulia was completely 
tlcserted. In the following year Biilaji Balvant a depcnclent of 
Vitthal Narsing Vinchurkar repeopUxl the village and in return 
received from the Vinchurkar a deed gnuiting him certain lands and 
privileges.' At the same time he repaired the g«c//ii in Devpur and 
built the division known as Ganesh Peth in Old Dhulia. Being after¬ 
wards entrusted with the entire management of the districts of 
Songir and Baling, Balaji Balvimt fixed iiis headquarters at Dhulia 
and continued to exercise his authority till 1818, in whic.'h year the 
countr)' passed, to the British. In 1819 Captain Brigg.s, the first 
political agent, probably for its c'entral po.sition and because it was 
on the high road between Poona and Hindustan, made Dhidia the 
district headquarters. The town was then very small, shut in by 
the water channel and the river, and without a workman to make 
even a simple screw. When Captain Briggs took over, the town 
bad only three divisions, viz. Old Dhulia, Devpur and Moglai, New 
Dhulia and Peth, previously known as Briggs Peth, being his creations. 
Merchants and others were invited from Burhanpur; master carpen¬ 
ters and smiths were brought from Bombay and Surat and a resi¬ 
dence and three offices were built. The building in which the sub- 
registrar’s office is housed texlay was his head office. The ground 
for tfie new town was granted rent free, liberid advances were made 
to traders and others to enable them to build, and freedom from tax 
was promised. Public buildings gradually sprang up and old inhabi¬ 
tants returned and shop keepers imd traders from all parts of the 
country came and settled. Gradually many industries were set up 
and thus Dhulia was once again put on the way to pro.sirerity. 

The framework of the city is made up of a nuinlx>r of parallel 
lanes, tlie Bombay-Agra road itself forming the third lane from the 
west, and cross streets at right angles to them. The easternmost of 
these north-south streets is known as the satvi galli or the seventh 
street mainly inhabited by persons engaged in spinning, weaving and 
dyeing industries, and adjoining to this is the Vadjai road where 
a great amount of weaving takes place on power looms, Ranoji Shinde 
road, the sixth street, is fairly broad and is mostly lined with two 
storied houses. The fifth street is comparatively narrow, being 
lined with old and dilapidated houses, hardly any of them being 
double storied. The fourth street, the .one immediately to the east 
of the Bombay-Agra road, Ls a broad one flanked by prosperous 
looking houses chiefly inhabited by businessmen. Immediately west 
of the Agra road is the Kalyan Sviuni street which has again well 
built and roomy residences, most of them two or three storied. The 
public offices, the upper class residences and many of the educational 

’ The deed states that the district had been ruined first by the 
rebels and then by a famine; that the few inhabitants had fled; 
that the country round was overgrown with bntshwood and that Balaji 
had cleared the thickets and brought traders and husbandmen to settle, 
had helped them with money to build houses, had established a mart and 
had in other respects made the town habitable. Mr. Pollen. C. S. 
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institutions are found in this higher western part of the town. CHAPTER 19. 
Beyond the Panjhara bridge is the suburb of Dev^jur, in which is- 

located the Arts and Science College of Dhulia. Place*. 

Dhulu. 

The older part of the town with its quaintly grouped houses and Description, 
hovels, is also the low lying area of the town and serves as poor class 
rc'sidenccs in general. .As ;ui example along Shankar Shetroad running 
eastwards from the Gandhi chowk, old type of houses built of stone 
and mortar are to be found. The buildings along this road steadily 
deteriorate as one proceeds eastwards, the extreme north-east comer 
having only huts of mud walls. This p;rrt is rural in appearance 
with buffalo and cattle sheds near the Panjhara river. South of this 
is the road running towards Parola, on the northern side of which is 
the newly built Gandhinagar hou.sing colony, with Phule housing 
colony for the poorer classc's lying further north of this. The Parola 
road is the main timber market area of the town, there being 
several timber depots with their power driven saw mills. There 
are also a few cotton and oil mills. Some more oil mills are to be 
found along the road to Chalisgaon. The principal industrial exten¬ 
sion is to be found along the Bombay-Agra road to the south of the 
town. Here are located on both sides of the road several automobile 
repair shops, several large oil mills, and some ginning and pressing 
factories. There is also a spinning and weaving mill and an agricul¬ 
ture produce market committee in the town. Tlie railway station lies 
in the south west comer ol the town where are located the Burma 
Shell, Esso and othei' oil installations. Besides the railway connection 
Dhulia has fine roads linking it with many of the important commer¬ 
cial centres. It is served by the state transport bus service. 

Though most of the country round is dull and Ivarjcn, from the 
north side of the river with the bridge as a foreground and the 
Laliiig hills in the; distance, the view of Dhulia with its temples and 
houses rising from among trees girt with gardens, watered fields 
and mango groves, is rich and picturesque. Pleasant during the 
cold season, Dhulia is very trying during the hot season, and in the 
rains though tempered with south-west winds, the air is hot and 
close. 

Constitution: Established in 1862,’ the Dhulia municipal jurisdic- Municipality, 
tion extends over an area of 26-75 kin- (10-3.3 sq. miles). It has 
a committee presided over by a president. The committee looks after 
tire municipal administration. 

Finance .- In 1963-64, the municipal income amounted to 
Rs. 31,60,868. It comprised municipal rates and taxes Rs. 20,09,911; 
revenue derived from municipal property and powers apart from 
taxation Rs. 3,35,159; grants and contributions Rs. 7,68,175 and 
miscellaneous Rs. 47,623. As against this the expenditure during the 
same year totalled Rs. 33,83,33^. The items that comprised the 

1 According to Old Khandesh Gazetteer, 1860, p. 445. 
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expenditure were general administration Rs. 5,89,883; public safety 
Rs. 1,60,114; public health and convenience Rs. 18,57,138; public 
instruction Rs. 6,11,959 and miscellaneous Rs. 1,64,240. Both the 
income as well as the expenditure figures given here do not include 
income accrued from or expenditure incurred due to extiaordinary 
and debt heads. 

Markets and Buildings: The town has been provided with four well 
built markets of which tw'O are for vegetables and fruits, one for cloth 
and the other for grains and cereals. In 1967 yet another vegetable 
market was constructed at a cost of Rs. 1,10,000. It is the most 
modern and up-to-date market in the town. To facilitate traffic 
between the main town and the suburb of Devpur lying across the 
Panjliara, a causeway has been constructed across that river at a cost 
of tlirec and a quarter lakhs of rupees. 'ITius far, only the Panjhara 
bridge over which the Agra road runs formed the connecting link 
between tliesi; two parts of the town. The buildings housing the 
municipal offi<.’cs lu-e of its own propriety. It has already provided 
the sweepers and tlie .scavenging staff vvitli residential accommoda¬ 
tion. Tliere is a proposal to build quarters for the administrative 
staff also. 

Health, Sanitation aiul Water Su))phj; To cater to the medical 
needs of the comparatively piMrrer .section of the population the towm 
municipality has set up six dispensaries (five allopatliic and one 
ayurvedic) and a maternity home. In some of these, arrangement 
is made for the honorarv' services of noted surgeons in order to give 
the puldic expert medical advice. Family planning centres have also 
been attached to some of these dispensaries. There are also a 
govcTimicnt civil hospital, a T. B. clmic, a mission hospital and quite 
a few well equipped private clinics and maternity homes. Separate 
arrangements are made to check the spread of diseases and outbreak 
of various epidemics as the occasion demands. The veterinary dis¬ 
pensary of the town is conductc*d by the Zilla Parishad. 

As yet the town has no underground drainage system, except in 
a few locaUties. The drains consist of yucca open gutters. However, 
arrangement is made to collect the sewage water in septic tanks, 
from where it is supplied to the funns. To-day die area so covered 
stands at 40-47 hectares (100 acres). Compo.st manure is also 
prepared and sold in auction. Realising the need of keeping the town 
clean sanitarily, an underground drainage scheme estimated to cost 
approximately fifty lakhs of rupees has been prepared. The govern¬ 
ment sanction, as also a loan to the tunc of Rs. 35 lakhs has already 
been obtained and will soon be implemented. A slum clearance 
scheme estimated to cost nearly Rs. 5,04,100 has also been drawn up. 
It will receive a grant of 15 per cent, each from the Union and the 
State Governments. 

Two ^water-works, viz. Dedargaon water works, 11-26 km. 
(seven miles) distant from the town, and the Panjhara water-works 
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supply water to the town. While the former was built in 1892, the 
latter was coustruc^tecl in two stages at a cost of rupees five and six 
laklis respcctivx'ly. A filtration plant consisting of six filtration 
galleries has also been installed. These two water-works meet the 
water iiecals of the people effectively. 

Education: Compulsory primary education is enforced and looked 
after by the town uiiinieipality which alone conduets over fifty 
priiiiaiy schools, bc'sides the private ones and the montessories. Of 
these fifteen are housed in their own buildiiigs, ten in the premises 
provided by goverjiment and the remaining in rented jiremises. Two 
miiidle sehools are also maintained. Ohiilia has comparativelylictter 
facilities as far as" high school and college education is concerned. 
There are over eleven high schools, most of them conducted by 
pri\atc bodies, of which the Chu-ud high school is the oldest. For 
higher education and courses in teaching there are the following 
institutions ; 

Arts and science college, cximmcrcc collegt', agricultural college, 
gm'crnment basic training college, Aghava primaiy training college, 
industrial training institute, polytechnic :uid Dhulia Education 
Society’s college of education. 

The town has quite a few libnuies but a special mention may be 
made of the following : Uajvade Samshodlian Miuidir library, Gamd 
library, Ifrdu library. Prani Rakshak Sanstha libnuy and the one 
maintained by the municipality. 

Fire Fifihtin^ Service; In all four well-erjuippcd fire-figliters arc 
maintained. Some of these are utilised to water the roads during 
summer. 

Cremation and Burial ^round^: One cremation ground in De\q>ur 
locality and three burial grounds in other localities of the town are 
maintained by thti town municipality. Besides these, there are 
seven more cremation and burial grounds maintained and used by the 
various communities. 

Amenities: Dhulia is a populous town and has many recreational 
facilities. It has many private clubs, associations and mandals and 
the hke. Though not lacking in theatres, the municipality has 
constructed an open air theatre and a stadium at a cost of rupees 
one lakh and rupees one lakli ten thousand respectively. It has 
laid out and maintained four parks, of which the one named after 
Sardar Patel is the most modem juid best of all. It has cost one 
lakh mpees. 

The town has also research institutes like Rajwade Samshodhan 
Mandir, Slui Samarth Vagdevata Mandir canying on and promoting 
research in historical studies. 

There are a few religious buddings. On the left of the Agra road 
there is a small pretty Vithoba’s temple, with a canopy, chhatri, 
Vf 4667—5 la 
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very neatly carved in the style of a Muhainmedan cupola. Its 
foundation and outer wall were much damaged during the 1872 
floods of the Panjhara. On the other side of the road, on a lower 
level than the bridge and saved by it in tlie 1872 flood stand temples 
of Ram and Ganapati, built by one Bhagoji Naik, a wealthy Vanjari. 
Tliough much hidden by buildings iuid trees their spires are seen 
from miles across the river. Tire temples were painted red, bhn', 
yellow and gecen but the 1872 floods washed off the colour. Since 
then they ha\e not been painted again. They are adorned with 
figures of animals and birds. In the old town; is a temple sacred 
to Ekvira Devi, an ordinary two storied house with a strong wooden 
and tiled roof. In the new towm are two Jain temples not differing 
in appearance from ordinary' dwellings. On the Agra road is another 
temple sacred to Ram loeally known ;is Pattabighi Ram built one 
Naray’an Baba Brahmachari with the help of one Khushal Damodar- 
das at a cost of Rs. 40,000. The stone employed for its construction 
is told to have been brought from Nagpur. In the front is a verandah 
built on a plinth of carved stone with an upper storey used as 
a drum-chamber or tui’^arkhtina.,. Inside of the verandah is a square 
chauk surrounded by a plinth of carved stone. Opposite the main 
door a flight of steps leads to the shrine. Besides these, there are 
temples dedicated to Nav Grahm, Dnyiineshwar and Narayan Maharaj 
Math. There is also a Trivikram temple of recent construction. 

Of the Muslim places of worship besides many small mosques, 
including the well built mosque at the end of the Ganesh suburb, the 
most inqrortant is the one known as Anjan Shah Data. It is said 
to be over a thousand y'cars old. 

On the Panjhara arc two well built ghats: known as Patale Ghat 
and Jivanrain Jodhra?n Ghat. 


The gadhi in old Dhulia standing on the banks of Panjhara and 
built during the days of Malik Raja Faruqi is fairly in a good eondi- 
tion. But for this gadhi which affords a sort of protection to the 
riverside part of the town, a part of old Dhulia would have been 
washed away in the 1944 floods. 

lliere is also the Nakana lank, situated three miles (4-82 km.) 
west of Dhulia town. Its waters are taken to the fields by means of 
a canal which passes through the heart of the town. The munici¬ 
pality proposes to build a park there and name it as Javahailal 
Nehru National Park. 


Dhulia has also statues installed in honour of Mahatma Jyotiba 
Phule, Chhatrapati Shivaji, Rani Lakshmibai of Jhanshi, Maharana 
Pratap and Mahatma Gandhi. 

Dondaicha. Dondaicha is a municipal town of 15,578 inhabitants in Sindkheda 
taluka, commanding a central position in the district. It has 
spnmg up on a rising ground between the Bhogawati and Amaravati 
rivers which drain the town, The town is of great commercial 
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importance. Next only to Dhulia, it is the most important market CHAPTER 19. 

for groundnut, cotton, lentils, chillis and guZ in the district. From - 

here gronndnut-oil and cake and cotton are sent to Bombay and Places. 
Ahinadahad. Thei-e are (juite a few oil and dal mills and ginning Donomcha. 

and pressing factories. Dondaicha is well served in respect of 
transport and communications, there being a railway station, good 
tar roads connecting it witli various district towns of importance, 
telephone exchanges and post and telegraph facilities. The setting up 
of the Tapi valley railway c.specially has gone a long way in enhancing 
its commercial importance. 

The municipalitv here was established in 1952. It has an area of Municipality. 

24 09 km” (9-3 sq. miles) under its jurisdiction. The president, 
elected by the councillors from among themseKes, looks after the 
administrative business, aided by the necessary staff. 

Finance .- In 1963-64 the municipal income derived from various 
heads like municipal rates and taxes, realizations under special acts, 
revenue from municipal inoperty and powers apart from taxation, 
grants and miscellaneous but excluding receipts due to extra-ordinary 
and debt heads amounted to' Rs. 4,68,.342. As against this it incurred 
an e.xperiditure of Rs. 4,68,268 on various heads such as general 
administration and collection, public health and convenience, public 
safety, public instniction, grants and contributions and miscellaneous. 

The expenditure figure excluded expenditure incurred on account of 
extra-ordinaiy and debt-heads. 

Municipal Worka; Besides the building housing various municipal 
offices, a mutton market and a slaughter house have been provided. 

Two causeways, one each across the Bhogavati and the Amaravati 
have also been laid. Daily and weekly bazars are held in the open 
near the Bhogavati river. There is an equestrian bronze statue of 
Shix aji at the corner of the cottage hospital of the town. To promote 
cultural acticaties a hall named as Munaala Karyalaya or a sort of 
a community hall has recently been built. A place has also been 
set aside for the laying of a garden. 

Health and Sanitation and tvater supply: A cottage hospital with 
30 beds and an attached outpatients dispensary is conducted by the 
municipality. The hospital building was constructed in 1963-64 at 
a total Cost of 2,82,000. The veterinary dispensary of the town is 
mariagcd by the Zilla Parishacl. Due precautionary measures are 
taken to check and prevent the outbreak of epidemics effectively. 

There are only open drains and gutters. However, the municipality 
has drawm up a sdieme estimatecl to cost seven lakhs of rupees for 
underground drainage. Presently the town derives water supply from 
the shallow wells sunk in the river beds. A water-works scheme 
estimated to cost rupees ten lakhs has already received government’s 
sanction. Dondaicha, thus would soon have tap water supply. 

Education ; Primary education is compulsory in the town. It is 
managed by the Zilla Parishad. The annual municipal contribution 
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towards this end amounts to Rs. 14,000. The town has six primary 
and four middle schools and two montessories. High schools which 
number four are privately managed. Of these one is a multipurpose 
high school. The total annual municipal grants to these institutions 
iunount to Rs, 7,000. Cush prizes are awarded by the municipality 
to the candidates obtaining maximum number of marks with a view 
to instilling a sense of competition among students of all the 
standards. 


Other Anumitica: For fire-fighting one fully equipped fire-fighter 
is maintained. 


A library with a colh'r'tion of nearly two to three thousand books 
is maintained by tlie municipality. Periodicals in five diflFerent 
languages are provided. It receives 23 monthlies and weeklies, and 
14 daihes. - 


Cremation and burial grounds are maintained and used by the 
communities concerned. 

Objects. Dondaicha has temples dedicated to Gopalkrislma, Sati, 

Mahadev and Kashmiri Hanuman. Of these the first one is the most 
important. It is situated in Gopalpnra locality, probably called after 
the temple on the banks of the Bhogavati riser. It is a simple 
structure built in stone and mortar witli a specious sabhamandap 
and a mucli smaller \(‘stibiilc. Inside the vestibule on a marble 
pedestal stands 1-371 metres (41 feet) high marble idol of Gopal- 
krishna. The temple is crowned by a tall Shikhar and has a g/int 
of 25 steps leading down to the riser bed. A fair beginning with 
P/ifl/gnn Vadija Pratipada and la.sting till AshUimi is held in honour 
of the deity. It is attc-nded by eight to ten thousand persons. 
A similar fair is held in honour of the Sati also. Another object of 
interest is an old g«c//i/ or a fortress owned by the Kavals- It is 
situated near the eoiiHuence of the two rivers which drain the town. 
Dondaicha has also an old jumma masjid and a dargah of one Daval 
Shah Vali at which an urm is held in the month of May, 

Inpave. Indave, in Sakri tahika with 1,517 inhabitants in 1961, is known 
for a small but ancient temple dedicated to Indai Goddess standing 
on the banks of a built up lake which practically goes dry' during 
summer. The wall around the lake has given way at many places. 
Inside the lake there is a built in well liolding good water throughout 
the year with another built in kund nearby which has a hot water 
spring. The svaters of the spring are supposed to have potent 
effects in curing skin diseases. The temple eontains a four handed 
image of the goddess artistically earsed on a stone slab with two 
smaller ones flanking the sides. It is depicted as sitting on a lion 
and killing a buffalo with the trishul The second right hand is 
armed with a sword and the left holding a demon’s head and 
a discus. People hold tire goddess in deep reverence and make 
numerous offerings in fulfilment of their cherished desires. 
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On Chaitra Shuddha 9, a fair attended by over 4,000 persons is held 
in honour of the goddess. On the occasion a bullock drawn t^vo or 
three storeyed chariot like cart wath entertaining parties is taken 
around the village. It is locally called as Tagatrao. There is also 
an old temple of Mahadev. The village has a brancli post office 
and a primary school. 
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Javade, a village lying 16 km. (10 miles) north-west of Shahada Javade. 
seems to have been the site of large and populous town. Some years 
back some Buddhist sculptures in white marble, apparently of the 
same period and style as those of Ajanta were found in the forest and 
sent to the Prince of Wales Museum.^ 


Laling, a small village with 1,549 inhabitants in 1961 in Dhulia Laling Fort, 
taluka, is known for an old and ruined fort occupying the top of a hill 
9-65 km. (6 miles) south of Dhulia. It is a place of considerable 
antiquity and the fort is supposed to have been built during the 
reign of the first of the Famqi Kings. The fact that this fort 
and not that of Tlialner was granted by Mahk Raja (1370-1999) 
to his eldest son would show that Laling was his chief fort. It was 
in this fort that Nasir Khan and his son Miran .Adil Khan were 
besieged in 1437 by the Bahamani genera! till they were relieved by 
an army advancing from Gujarat. Early in the seventeenth century 
it is mentioned more than once in connection with the movements 
of the Moglial troops’ Deccan camp.aigns.* In 1862, the fort is 
described, as strongly situated with very few defences left. Laling 
be.sidos the fort has two hemadpnnti temples in a decayed condition. 

There is also a ruined herruidpanti well. 

Maiulane is a village witli 2,337 souls in 1961 in Shahada taluka Mandane. 
lying about 16 km. (10 miles) east of Shahada. It has a very high 
fort in which is a singularly well carved, .small white marble image. 

Melhi is Primarily an agricultural village in Sindkheda taluka Metki. 
lying 48-28 km. (.'30 miles) west of Dhulia on Dhulia-Shahada road. 

In 1961 it had 2,405 inhabitants. There is only one primary school 
and a h(d saiigofHin kendra looked after by a nurse who also renders 
medical aid to the villagers. 

The village is knowm for a group of temples situated close hy the 
grampanchayat office, said to have been built during the times of 
the Yadava kings. Dther temples in the di.strict that are said to 
have been Iniilt during the Yadava period are located at Balsanc, 

Dhabades-, Vikhran, Bahai and Patan. A stmte inscription traced 
at Metlii states that Yadava kings had made land-grants for the 
maintenance of these temples. Of this group the ones dedicated to 
Balaji and Bhavuiii arc the most important and hence deserve some 
attention. The former is an old henuidpanti temiile with three 


1 Mr. Grawlcy-Boevey H. S. 
Ellior, VIl, 35, 102. 
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pinnacles and 20 pillars. It stands on a broad raised platform with 
a frontal entrance approached by a flight or stone-stairs. It has 
a spacious manclap-ha.\\ and a nnich smaller vestibule joined together 
by a small passage of 1-828x 1'219 metres (6 feet X 4 feet) 
dimensions. Tire taitrancc leading from this pixssage into the vestibule 
has its lintel and jambs richly ornamented with delicate and beautiful 
architectural work. In the canopy in the centre of the vestibule was 
previously a 1-219 metres high idol of Balaji. Its place has now 
been taken by those of Pandurang and Rukmini, the original idol lying 
outside the temple with one of its hands broken. Outside the temple 
premises a dome-like stnic-ture standing on four pillars houses the 
vahan or carrier of the god. Though the idol of Balaji has been 
removed, the temple is still known as Balaji temple. 

Of the Bhavaui temple only the 2-438 X 2-438 metres (8 feet 
X 8 feet) vestibule and the porch remain, the 6-096 X 6-096 metres 
(20 feet X 20 feet) mandap having collapsed before long. Even 
the vestibule is in a bad state of repair. However, the fragments 
lying scattered around give an idea of the sculptural acconaplish- 
ments of the temple. Excellently carved human figurines in different 
poses decorate the jambs of the vestibules. On either side of the 
porch there are niches containing shapely female figures. The idol 
of Bhavani standing on a stone pedestal occupies the central position 
in the vestibule. It is proportionately shaped and moulded. 

Besides the above noted temples, the village also contains an old 
gadhl and a temple dedicated to Maliadev. The gadhi is located 
almost in the heart of the village and is known as Gosavyachi 
gadhi. .Situated on the banks of a rivulet on the outskirts of the 
village, the temple of Mahadev lies amidst ruins. It consists, like 
the above noted temples, of a mandap, with a dome at the 
centre supported on four massive pillars, a gahfuira or vestibule 
and the joining passage. Though the ceiling of the mandap has 
collapsed the supporting pillars, with some noteworthy carvings 
still remain. The inner shrine contains a ling of Mahadev. Old age 
has withered away its spire. 

Mod, situated on Taloda-Borad road, is a village of 2,025 inhabi¬ 
tants lying 12-87 km. (8 miles) from Taloda, its taluka headquarters. 
Besides groundnut and jovar, which are the principal crops, wheat 
is also successfully cultivated. Nearly 61 wells fitted with engines 
serve the double purpose of meeting the water needs of the village 
and irrigating the crops. Mod has a primary school and a co-opera¬ 
tive societv. There are three temples dedieated to Mahadev, 
Hanuman and Devi respectively. 

Mohida-tarf-haveli is a small village in Shahada taluka with 
394 inhabitants in 1961, known for a group of old Jain caves on the 
banks of the Gomai river.' Excavated in the bed-rock of the river, 
the caves are roofless, and hence usually r emain filled with water 

1 The caves were discovered by Shri S. A. Sali, of the Archaeological 
Survey of India. 
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imd dehi'is. The first of these, is an oblong hall containing images CHAPTER \9. 

of Jain tirthankaraf) in niches. Its garbha-griha contains an image, - 

probably that of Adinath, which is the main deity, and on the walls Places, 
those of other tirtliankaras. Cave 2 is an irregular oblong hall with Mohioa-tari - 
similar images. The garhh<i-griha also contains an image in muti- Haveli. 
lated condition. 

Muclavacl, with 2,119 inhabitants in 1961 is a village in Sindkheda Mudavad. 
taluka. King 8 km. (5 miles) north of Betavad, which has also 
a railwa>- station. It is dr.iincd by two rivers, viz. the Tapi and the 
Panjhara which flow from the north and east respectively. Their 
confluence is in the vicinity of the Kapileshvar shrine for which the 
village is renowned. Being situated in the Tapi valley the soil is 
very fertile and besides the principal crops of cotton, jowar and 
wheat, gram and lentils are also grown. Mudavad has a gram- 
panchayat, a branch post office, a primary school, a multipurpose 
society and a crop protection society. Drinking water is obtained 
from the wells. A motorable road connects it with Betavad which 
is also a railway station. 

The ancient temple of Kapileshvar Mahadev, reported to Iiave 
been built by Ahilyabai Holkar, stands on a high bank of the Tapi, 
overlooking the confluence of the Tapi and the Panjhara. To prevent 
the erosion of the high bank on which the temple stands, it was 
revetted with masonry but the entire work including the courtyard 
wall was washed away by the devastating floods of the Tapi which 
took place some eleven years ago. Fortunately this lovely monument 
escaped the fury of the Hoods, A stone-masonry ghat leads up from 
the river base to the temple at the end of which is a 7-620 metres 
(25 ft.) high dipina], broad at the base and tapering towards the 
top. In the courtyard there is a dhanna.’thala in a ruined state. 

The 4-58 X 3-04 metres (15 feet X 10 fert) temple imindap lias 
one front and two side passage-like entrances, each flanked on either 
side by two pillars. Tliough small the mandap shape and decorations 
exhibit a high order of architectural taste. It has in all 28 pillars 
including those flanking the eutrauces, bearing some kind of designs 
or the other. In the front wall of the gahhara are sunk two richly 
decorated but vacant niches, each having above the top two figures 
of elephants with entangled trunks carved in relief. A few human 
figures are dso depicted as stooping down. Likewise the entrance 
to the ;i-(>4 X -I-04 metres (10 feet X 10feet) vestibule is gorgeously 
decorated with lovely patterns. In its centre is installed a large-sized 
ling with two more smaller ones fl-anking the sides. In the back¬ 
ground are images of Paiwati and Ganapati. A marble image of nandi 
installi'd on a pedt^stal in the courtyard faces the ling inside. 

A tapering shikhar artistically decorated with niche-like designs and 
proportionately shaped divine and animal figurines, crowns the 
vestibule. The mandap is also crowned with a big dome-like 
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structure; there are like replicas, but smaller ones, crowning tlie 
above mentioned nuiiulap entrance. Wliile the shikhar and tlie 
domes are of brick.s and chunam, the temple is of solid stone masonry. 

Within the same campus there is a small shrine dedicated to Datca- 
traya shaded by a few twetn trees and an umber tree. Tlie village 
has also a temple honouring Purnanand Svami. 

On Magh Vadya Trayodashi a fair attended by over a lakh of 
persons is held in honour of Kapileshvar Mahadev. It is one of 
the bigge.st fairs held in Dhulia district and lasts for twelve days. 
Merchants dealing in. brass and ctipper ware, agricultural implements 
and timber figure prominently. A yatra committee fonned for the 
purpose looks after the arrangements. Taxes are collected by the 
M n d a \’ad gram pan cb ay a t. 

Kogptii' Kokale, a village in Sakri taluka lying about 4-82 km. 
(3 miles) south of Sakri, had 51 inhabitants in 1961. It is known 
for an otherwise insignificant temple, except religiously, dedicjatcd 
to Nagai, situated on the left bank of the Panjhara river. It is 
held in deep revercmcc by the people of the district and contains 
two itnages car\’ed in relicAf l,on, a stone slab kept leaning 
against the back wall. ThcA oirigmal stmeture was of masonry 
but now has almost bec^n rebuilt with bricks and mortar. The temple 
consists of a single chamber. It has in front a large masonry'^ tank, 
kund, of 14-9.35 X ~1 192 metres (49 feet X "lO feet) dimensions- 
There is another kinid close by which gt*ts water from the first one, 
spilled from a gomukh. Clo-seby are some uncared for tombs 
believed to be of some, saintly persons. At the time of the fair which 
is held on Maha.diivratra, the adjoining dliarinashalas are cleaned 
and repaired by tin Zilla Parishad for the convenience of the people. 
The fair is attended by a large congregation. On every Monday of 
Shravan many dc\otec's visit the temple and offer sweet preparations. 
Some m.uriages arc also solemnised here. .Ground, there are 
a number of mango and neem trees offering sufficient shade ancl 
a few keeda plants. 

Nandurhar, with -ITOSS inhabitants in 1961, is the headquarters 
of the taluka of the same name, about 51-50 km. (.32 miles) north¬ 
west of Dhulia. the district headquarters. It is one of the oldest 
towjis in Khandesh. TIi(.> laying out of tlie Tapi valley railway line, 
on which Nandurbar is situated, has stimulated its trade and 
commerce. It is perhaps one of the biggc‘st marki.-ts for chillis in 
Maharashtra. Commodifies like fur, ttdid, mug, ambadi, til oil and 
timber arc sent to places like Bombay, Ahmedabad, Surat, etc. The 
town has an agricultural produce market committee and many small 
scale industries. 

Nandigriha, mentioned in Kanh('ri Cave Inscription of the third 
centuiy is iilentified with modem Nandurbar. According to- a local 
story it was founded by Nand, a Gavali Raja and remained in the 
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hands of his family till the advent of the Muslims, whose leader 
Samin Moiu-ud-din Chisti, heljied by the saint Sayyad Sadat Pir. 
commonly known as Sayyad Ala-ud-din Pir, defeated the Gasali 
kings and wrested it from themh Ibn Batiita who visited Nandurbar 
about the middle of the I4th century (1342) mentions it as 
a place inhabited by the Marathas.- Malik Raja, thei first of the 
Fai-uqi dynasty, captured Nandurbar along with Sultanpur in 1370 
but was soon forced to retire to Tlialner by Sultan Muzaffar Shah 
of Gujarat who rapidly marched against him.-^ 

In 1429, the Chief of Jalvara, a fugitive from Gujarat plundered 
Nandurbar with the aid of Malik Nasir and a small force which he 
had raised to release his country.'* Muhammad Shah III on 
ascending the throne of Gujarat in 1536 made over Nandurbar and 
Sultanpur to Mubarak Khan Faruqi as promised when in confinement 
at Asirgad.*" In the confusion and instability that followed 
Muhammad's death these two places were invaded and taken by 
Changiz Khan of Gujarat. But shortly after he had to give them up. 
At the c-losc of the century these two sirkars were taken from 
Khandesh and madii over to Malva by Akbar when he came in 
possession of Kliandcsh. The Ain-i-Akbari of Abul Fazl mentions the 
sirkar of Nandurbar as measuring 859,604 bifihm (644,730 acres) 
and yielding a yearly revenue of 50,162, 250 (hnm-. It W’as sery rich 
in musk melons and grapes. The transfer to Malva. if ever carried 
out, seems to have lasted for a short-time, lor early in the se\’cnteenth 
centurs' (1609), Nandurbar is mentioned among Khandesh towns as 
dealing in brass-war<', suits of annour, berries, drugs, pintados, or 
calic'oes, cotton yam, wool, and coarse cloth. In 1610 it is mentioned 
as a city with a castle, pleasure house and many tombs. Half 
a century later Tasemier descrilred it as enjoying considerable 
prosperity and renowned for its grapes and melons.'- In 1695 it 
was a large town and so rich that on one occasion, without any 
general pillage a sum of Rs. 1,700,000 was raised from the bankers.'^ 

At the opening of the 19th century the disasters that befell Khandesh 
affected Nandurbar also. It was more than half deserted in hSLS 
when it passed into the possession of the British.'* In 1820 it is 
mentioned as formerly of great importance enclosed by the ruins 

' In the buttle, the Gavli prince engaging in personal conflict with the 
saint struck, off his head. The headless body continued to fight and the 
Hindu army seized with a panic fled. The trunk then picked up the 
head and led the victorious army to a neighbouring hill, where the 
earth parted and swallowed it. Mr. .1. Pollen. C. S. 

- Yules Ciillwy. 11 4I.S. 

■' Brif^as Fc-rishio. IV. 283. 

■' Ihid 239. 

' Ihid II. 315. 

'■ lavernier in Harris. II. 352. 

’ Ell id VII, 363. 

' A detachment under Major lardine look possession of Nandurbar, a 
town of considerable size in ISIS. Hamilton's Dt-xcription oj Hindexhin 
il. 100-101. 
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of ti wall 5-180 km.- (two miles square) cxtutaiiiing 500 houses and 
yielding a revenue of Rs. 12,000.^ Under the British, Nandurbar 
could never regain its original importance and prosperity. 

Nandurbi ir had its own share in the Indian struggle for indepen¬ 
dence. It was Irere th;it during the Quit India Movement of 1942 
Shirishkuniar, a mere hoy of 1.5 years, lost his life by a gun shot. 
A small memorial has been erected in memory' of Shirishkumar in 
the square where he shed his blood. 

The inimieipality was established in 1867. At present it has an area 
of ,35-48 km.- (1,3-7 sq. miles) under its jurisdiction. Tlie administra¬ 
tive affairs arc looked after by a committee of 27 councillors presided 
over by the president. 

Finance : In 1963-64 income of the municipality derived from \ arious 
sources like taxes, intome from property and powers apart from 
taxation, grants and {ontributions and miscellaneous amounted to 
Ks. 9,79,442. As against this its expenditure stood at Rs. 9,27,952- 
The main items of expenditure were administration and collection 
charges, public health, .safety, convenience and miscellaneous. 

Health, Sanitation and Water Supphj ; Apart from private clinics 
and disi^ensaries the municipality conducts an allopathic; dispensary 
with a maternity ward attached to it and another ayurvedic dispen¬ 
sary. Housing aecommodalion to the medical staff has been provided 
at a cost of Bs. ,37,000. The veterinary dispensary of the town 
is looked after by the government. Adeciuate measures are taken 
to prevent the outbreak ert epidemic diseases. The town has only 
stone-lined gutters with cesspools, nie drainage scheme was imple¬ 
mented in the stages and has cost nearly Rs. 5,81,000. In 1932 was 
constructed the first water works supplying tap water to the inhabi¬ 
tants at a cost of Rs. 4,00,000. However, to meet the increased 
demand of the growing population another scheme has been 
undertaken to augment the water supply. It is estimated to cost 
Rs. 7,00,000.' 

Education : Primary education is compulsory. It has been entrusted 
to the care of the Zilla Parishacl. The annual municipal contribution 
towards this end comes to Rs. 34,0(K). A high school managed by 
the jiiunicipality , costs the jnunicipal exchequer approximately 
Rs. 87,343 annually'. Besides, there are eight more privately managed 
high schools and an arts and commerce college. The town has one 
municipal managed and three privately conducted libraries. 

Fire Service: 'I'wo vvell-e(juippcd fire-fighters arc maintained by the 
municipality for this purpo.se- Besides this fire extinguishers gas 
cylinders are also maintained. 

Cremation and burial places are provided with sheds. These are 
maintained and used by the respective communities. 

‘ Malcolm’.-! Ci-ntral hidhi, II .SOS. 
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Being the headquarters of a taluka the town has niamlatdar’s office, 
panchayat samiti office, revenue, civil and criminal courts, a police 
station, post and telegraph office, and a rest house. 

Among the places of interest the old fort, a common mud structure 
like those found in many Khandesh towns, deserves some attention. 
Unlike others it is a little larger and some-what stronger. Inside 
there are two wells and outside on the western side arc the remains 
of an old mosejue, and niiiK^d tower with a Persian inscription giving 
the date of its renovation. To the north of this fort is the Jama 
mosque supposed to have heen built with the .stones of a desecrated 
Hindu temple. In Iront of it are two brick minarets. To the west 
of the fort are two more mos(]ues, one known as dngdi mosoue 
because it is built of stone, supposed to be of the same antiquity as 
the Jama and the other Makka mosque. Outside the town to the 
north-east is an old shrine and mosque with an inscription stating 
that it was built during the reign of Akbar in 1583 ( 951 H). On 
the Ranala road a little to the west of the town, is a veiy old mosque 
popuku-ly known as Aval Cha/.i’.s mosque. Lying to the south on the 
banks of the* Pmjhara river is another old Tnosfjue w'ith a worn-out 
Persian inscription on two tombs. There is also an idgn/i on the 
opposite bank of this river. 

Of tlie Hindu temples the chief ones arc, two devoted to Ram 
located near the rest house, and one to Vittlial in the Desaipura part of 
the town. I'he tow'u has several water ponds of which the chief are 
those known as Chaiubhar tulciv and La! talav to the north ; ^Vaiya and 
Desai tahivs to the west and the Pir talav which is the biggest to the 
south. All thesis talava hold water during the greater part of the 
year and are generally used for washing purposes. 

Naratjanpur, lying about 8 km. (5 miles) west of Nandurbar in 
Nandurbar taluka with in 1961, <562 souls, has an old fort close to 
a stone dam on the Sliivnad river. A little way up the stream is 
a well, lined wath curiously carved stones which with some other.s 
lying about, arc sup^ioscd to belong to a temple that originally stood 
in the Narayanpur fort. The village has a small temple of Vishnu, 
with the idol armed with a cudgel, a discus and a conch shell. In 
front of it is a kund fed by a natural spring. In this kund there are 
two ling symbols. A fair in honour of this deity is held on Malta- 
shivratri day. 

Navapur, with 11,505 inhabitants in 1961, is the headquarters of 
the taluka of the same name, lying about 38-62 km. (24 miles) 
east of Nizampur on the main road between Gujarat and the 
Deccan. It is a railway station on the Surat-Bhusaval line of the 
Western Railway, and is about 117-48 km. (73 miles) distant from 
Surat. For timlicr, firewood and charcoal it is perhaps the largest 
market place in the whole taluka, its importance having been all 
the more increased due to the availability of quick rail transport. 
Nawapur range, besides other forest produce, contains large bamboo 
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bans and grasslands from which paper of fine quality can be manu¬ 
factured. Tliere is a proposal to set up a paper factory somewhere 
between Navapur and Akrani which is also rich in these re.sources. 
Quite a few persons in the; town are engaged in the manufacture of 
bamlxjo-baskcts and other bamboo articles of household utility. 
Recently the Forest Department has introduced lacipier worms in 
Navapur forests which feed on pahs, bar and khair trees in which 
the Naviipur range abounds. A school imparting training in wood 
turning and lacquer work has recently been started at Navapur with 
good results. 


In IfifiO Nax'apur is mentioned as a great ^own full of weavers. 
Rut to-day though the town is still inhabited by Koshtis engaged 
in weaving, the numl>cr is not of much consequence. The industry 
also has not been able to gain much ground. It was also famous 
for its rice, which though smaller than common rice, when boiled 
was white as snow and smelled like musk. It was greatly prized 
by grandees and was sent in present to Persia.^ In 1666, it is 
mentioned as a small city in Balaghat, four days from Surat, famous 
for large and delicious grajjcs and for much cotton. In many places 
theie were sugarcane gardens and all the growers had mills and 
furnaces. Tliere were mountains hard to cross, and beautiful plains 
watered with rivers and stri'iams,- 

Being the headquarters of a laluka, Navapur has the offices of 
mamlatdar and panchayat samiti, revenue, civil and criminal courts, 
police' station, a regulated market and a re.st house. The town has 
also other amenities like post and telegraph office, civil and veteri¬ 
nary dispensaries, educational institutions which include two high 
schools, etc. There is also a seed and seedling growing centre and 
a branch of the district central co-operative bank. 

Among places of worship those dedicated to Mahadev and Datta- 
traya may be noted. Tlie first one of these, perhaps the oldest, is 
popularly known as Nagnath Mahadev. Situated in the centre of 
the town the whole is 6-096 X6-096 metres (20 feet X 20 feet) 
with a 3 048 X 3-048 metres (lOfeotXlOfeet) vestibule contain¬ 
ing besides the ling, idols of Parvati, Ilanuman and Ganapati. It is 
said that new idols were installed in the temple after tlie old ones 
were destroyed during the Nandurbar riots. 

The Datta temple is a modem edifice built by one Dr, Bhangre in 
Shaka 1850. Enclosed by a 2-133 metres (7 feet) high compound 
wall, the temple has two large maible-tiled halls. A few of the 
pilUurs supporting the roof bear images of various deities. The temple 
is well ventilated and lighted. In the gabhara is installed a marble 

' Tavernier in Harris, II, 3.52. 

= Thevenot’s Voyaacs. V. 49, 219. In this as in many other Tavernier 
seems to have borrowed from Thevenot. 
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idol of Dattatraya. Paintings on the walls illustrate various mytho- CHAPTER 19. 

logical scenes. Dattajayanti is celebrated annually. The town has - 

also a temple dedicated to Ram. Places. 

Navapur. 

Ncr is a village standing on the Panjhara river in Dhulia taluka, Ner. 
lying about 22-53 km. (14 miles) west of Dhulia. Akbar had mado 
Ner the headciuartcrs of a inalia) in the Sarkar of Nandurbar with 
an annual revenue of dams. Traces of its former conse¬ 

quence are seen in the Muhammedan tombs that still line the 
main road leading into the village. It, along with the neighlxruving 
villages, suffered much during the 1872 floods of Panjhara. Most of 
its people are husbandmen and its trade merely local. It has a middle 
school, a sub-post office, a police out-post, a rest house and an 
ayurvedic dispensary. 

Nijampur, about 16 kin. (10 miles) north-e;ist of Pimpalner, is Nuamphr. 
a village in Sakri taluka with 3,213 souls in 1961. It is said to have 
derived its present name from Nizam-ul-Mulk who had halted here 
for some time. In the beginning of the 17th oentury (1610) it was 
describtd as tlie first great town between Surat and Agra and was 
inhabited by many a wealthy money-lenders. To-day Nijampur is 
shorn of all its glory imd prosperity and is no more than a small 
ordinary village. Tliere are three primar>' schools, two Marathi and 
one Urdu, and a .sub-po.st office;. 

Fragments of liemulpanti temples found scattered tluougliout the 
village indicate that the place was of some consequence before the 
advent of the Muslims. The village has a few temples dedicated to 
various deities but those dedicated to Vittlial Raldminai, Krishna, 

Parasnath imd Gupteshvar are the only ones of any note. The first 
one of these is a double storeyed edifice maintained by the Nijampur- 
k.irs. The idol in the Krishna temple has a richly ornamented brass 
prabluivuL of excellent design. The antique shrine of Parasnath, 

23rd Jain tirthankar, now devoid of idol, is a stnicture of stone and 
ocTuent of 22-86 metres X 17-98 metres (75 feet X 59 feet) 
dimensions. Of the Gupteshvar shrine it is said that it was uncovered 
from the ground when a certain resident of Nijampur dreamt of its 
existence. The village has also an old gadhi, now in utter ruins, 
and a spring called Sakharjira whose waters are palatable. 

Pankhed, in Sakri -taluka, is a village with 4,,328 inhabitants in Pankhed. 

1961, known for the samadhi of Ratnakar Maharaj, a saint of local 
repute. The samadhi, with no protective shade over it, has images 
of Shankar and Vishnu in the front. Nearby there are two water 
tanks—fcundos. Hardly 21-.33 metres away (70 ft.) flows the river 
Panjhara. 

Patan, on the banks of the river Bund, is a village with 2,031 souls Patan. 
in 1961 in Sindkheda taluka about 1-60 knt. (one nule) distant 
from the taluka headquarters. It is largely im agricultural village 
principally growing cotton, jovar and groundnut. A primary school 
is c-onducted herein the village chavadi-o\it-post. 
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CHAPTER 19. The village, however, is known for an antique temple dedicated 

- to Asapuri Devi. It was built in Samvat 1884 as can be made out 

Place!.. from an inscription fixed on the lintel of the vestibule. Around the 

Patan. temple is a lowly constructed courtyard wall of brick and mortar, 

with entrances on the .southern and eastern side leading into a small 
unpaved courtyard. Just outside the eastern entrance there is 
a //ng housed under a canopy. Immediately inside is a 7'62 metres 
(25 ft.) high lamp-pillar of brick and mortar. The temple imndap 
with arch formations on three ol its sides formed by 16 pillars, is 
2-.'122 m“ (25 sq. ft.). On one side of the entrance to the vestibule 
are fixed carved images of Shankar and Farvati. Varsh (boar 
incarnation of Vishnu) and Canax>ati, while on the other tliere 
are similar images of Canapati and Hanuman. The latter however 
are in defaced state. Above these are two figures of elephant riders. 
A few other images arc also carved in relief. In a gorgeously 
deeorati'd canopy installed on a broad platfonn stands the four-handed 
image of the giKldess. It is depicted as trampling a severed demon s 
trunk under the feet. Whereas the right hands are holding a triahul 
and a concli slu'll, in the left there is a disc and the demo'n’s head 
lield by the hair. dome like shikhar with a trishul planted on 
its spire adorns the veslibnh'. Excepting the nhikar which is of bricks 
the temple is a solid work in masonry. A fair lasting for three days 
begins on Chaitra Shiuldha Vaurnima. It holds 3-642 hectares 
(9 acres) of immi land granted by the Ravals. 

PiMPALNER. Pimpalner, with in 1961, 7,733 inhabitants and formerly the head¬ 
quarters of the Pimpalner .sub-division, is an important village in vSakri 
taluka lying under the hills on the Panjhara about 64-37 km. (40miles) 
west of Dhulia. It has a full-fledged dispensarjg a family planning 
centre, a sub-centn- of veterinary dispensary, a branch of the district 
central co-operative bank, a sub-post office and a rest house. Pimpalner 
is probably a place of (;onsiderable age because in 16.30 it is mentioned 
as the place of defeat of the rebel geireral Khan Jahan.’ Recently 
a Chalukya copper-plate of 4tli century has also been discovered 
here, llrere is a large trade in rosilia grass from which oil of medi¬ 
cinal value is extracted. It is generally sent to Surat. On the ri\'er 
bank to the west of the village, is an old fort now used by the medical 
officer. To the north is a very old large, temple of Ram, and in the 
woodland to the cast are a reservoir and a Mahadev temple of consi¬ 
derable age. Besides the remains in Pimpalner itself, numerous 
fragments apparently of the same class of buildings as the hertuid- 
panti temples, are scattered in many of the villages at the foot of the 
lulls south of the Pimjhara. These fragments are generally single 
pillars curiously carved, evidently very old and often built into other 
buildings. The most conspicuous is in a village 8 km. (five miles) 
south of Pimpalner. There is also a Hemadpanli reservoir at the 
village of Indra 9-65 km. (six miles) north of Dusane, on the road 
to Malpur. 


Hadshah Nama quoted in Elliot, VII. 16, 17. 
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Prakashc, a village in Shahada taluka with 6,053 inhabitants CHAPTER 19. 

in 1961. lies on the bank of the Tapi river at its meeting with two - 

tributaries, 112-66 kin. (70 miles) north-west of Dhulia and aliout Places. 

19-31 kin. (12 miles) north of Naiidurbar. Along the river bank Prakashe. 

there are some fine houses ehiefly inhabited by wealthy agriculturists, 

and .s'cattered here and there are (juite a few temples most of which 

are deeply revered. Lying as it does in the Tapi valley and drained 

by two of its tributaries, the important being the Comai, the soil 

is fertile and yields rich crops of cotton, jowar, groundnut, and wheat. 

Chillis are also grown. Most of this agricultural produce is marketed 
to Nandurbar and Shahada market yards. At present the inhabitants 
depend upon unpurified rivt-r water, but a water-works to be installed 
on the Gomai at an estimated cost of Rs. 2,38.000 would .soon make 
pure tap water available. Prakashe, has grampanchayat, a police 
ouit->post, a branch jposlt-ofiSoe, a higji school, a Maratlii and 
an Urdu primary schools, an Ayurvedic dispensary and a primary 
health centre. Recently a montessori has been set up by the block 
development office. Weekly bazar is held on Wednesday in an open 
square just near the Mansapuri Devi temple. 

Ever since the early years of the 17th Century, Prakashe has objects, 
been known as a centre of pilgrimage. But recently it shot into Archaeological 
limelight when an ancient mound was discovered here in 19.54. finds. 
Preliminary examination of the 21-336 metres (70 ft.) high mound 
by the Archaeological Survey of India revealed that further excava¬ 
tions may disclose startling details of the Chalcolithic period of the 
history of Maharashtra. Hence regular excavations were undertaken 
in early 1955. The excavations laid bare the Chalcolithic remains in 
the lowest levels and also rendered a general idea of the seijuence of 
culture—the Chalcolithic culture-assignable to the early 1st millcnium 
times. Between the top of the oecupational deposit of the earliest 
culture—the Chalcolithic culture-assignable to the early 1st millcnium 
B.C.—designated as Period I and the beginning of the occupational 
debris of the succeeding culture. Period II, was observed a time 
gap indicated by a thin deposit of fine gravel. This latter culture 
assignable to 5th to 1st century B.C. was observed to be a full 
fledged iron using culture characterised by the well defined black 
and red ware in association with iron objects. This ware popularly 
known as Northern Black Polished ware roughly represents the 
period of Ashok, the Mauryan emperor, and belongs to an epoch of 
which nothing is otherwise knowm in the annals of the history ot 
Khandesh. It also indicates some intercourse with sites of compa¬ 
rative date in the Ganga-Yamuna doab and also provides a firm 
datum for fixing the chronology. So much for the historical finds 
enlightening us on the culture of the people of those times. 

Turning to the temples of the village scattered along the river bank Kedareshvar 
we find that almost all of them are well built and considered sacred. Temple. 

Of these the first one in order of importance is the temple sacred 
to Kedareshvar Mahadev situated at a certain bend of the Tapi and 
Vf 46()7- 52 
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Kedareshvar 

Temple. 


Cautameshvar 
Mahadev Temple. 


ovorlooklng it. A solid ^Iiat or a flight of stone steps of 45-72 metres 
X 16-77 metres (L5()ft. X 55ft.) dimensions leads dowm to the river 
hed. In the front tliis temple has a pavt-rnent 17-f)9 metres (-59 It.) 
long and .5-19 metres (17 ft. ) broad wlierein is a 1.8-106 metres 
Mil ft.) high lamp-piliar, hollow inside, with steps leading upto the 
top. The temple has a double liabluira. the first one (I-114 m- 
12 sq. ft.) lioiding a //itg of Kedareshvar Mahadev and the set-ond 
e.ne (of slightly bigger dimensions) that of Kashi Vislneshvar. 
IVhereas an image of Tapi Mata is installed in a niehe sunk in the 
front wall of the first of the.se iiahharas, a stone slab bearing almo.st 
an illegible Sanskrit inscription has been fixed in the wall of the 
second. Floors of lioth these gahhoras are paved with highly 
polished marble tiles and their door frames bear such delicate 
carvings that they are unsurpassed by any of those loimd on other 
temples in Praka.she. Hounded S/i/k/wr,9 crown the tops of both. The 
mandap hall, coimnon to both the gablmras, is 12-20 metres X 
6-10 metres (40 ft. X 20 ft.) containing two nandi images each of 
which faces the ling symbols inside. It has seven four-pillared rows, 
one pillar of each row Ix^ing embedded in the gahham walls. These 
rows form six arclies in the front and three on cither sides. The 
mandap, on the left of the visitor has a gallery opening, on the river 
side unfolding a beautiful view of the river smoothly flowing below. 
Kxaetly below this gallery and almost on a level with the river 
bed is the hlxandarghar or the store-house. In the vicinity of the 
temple there are some samadhi.'i of saintly persons and a few ling 
symbols and images of very many deities. In the Kedareshvar 
Mahatmtja this river and the temple are referred to as a centre of 
pilgrimage and it is commonly believed that, if, after making 
a pilgrimage of all the tirthhshetras of India this centre is not visited, 
the pilgrimage remains inc-ornplcte. Hence many a pilgrim visit 
this tirthakshetra to complete the pilgrimage. At this temple a fair 
attended by over 6,000 persons is held on Chaitra Shuddha Paurnima. 

To the north of this temple, hardly half a furlong away, iies 
another temple known as Vishva Danteshvar having on the gates 
a fine carving of two elephants, and in recess on south an illegible 
inscription containing the date 1742 (1664 Shalivahan). 

To the east of the village, on the banks of the Gomai river which 
down.stream unites with the Tapi, is the antique shrine of Gautame- 
shvar Mahadev, said to have been built by one of the Holkars probably 
Kani Ahilyabai Holkar who is known to have built many temples 
all over Maharashtra. The whole edifice is 12-80 metres X -! ■ 88 metres 
(42ft.X 16 ft.) and stands on an elevated dais with (lights of steps on 
three sides of it giving access to the twelve pillared mandap, two of 
which arc embedded in the gabhara walls. These pillars in all fonn 
eleven arches on the three open sides of the mandap. On the upper 
most step of the frontal flight of stairs one comes across two large 
ling symbols, installed on cement platfonns flanking a crudely 
shaped image of nandi which faces the ling inside the vestibule. The 
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door frame of the vestibule c;oiitaining the /ing of Gautanle.shvar 
Mahaclev bears some jnsi'.inificant carvings. On its lintel a few 
images are also rculptured. A nhikhar adoms the top of the 
^uhhara. Tlioiigli \ ii tually uncarc'd for in recent yems, tlie iriasomy 
stnicture of the teinpK' is still in a solid c-ondition. Outside an 
image of Ihuiuiuan could be .seen installed on a pcderstal and another 
image of deity kept leaning against the trunk of a pipal tree. Every 
twelve years on tlu? entrance of the planet jupiter, Guru, in the 
constellation of the Leo, Simlutsta, a fair is held in honour ot this 
Mahadov- The last fair held was in 1967. 


CHAPTEK 19. 

Places. 

Prakashi:. 

Objects. 

Gautameshvar 
Mahadev 7 emple. 


Overlooking the confluence of the Tapi and the Gomai stands Sdngamexhvar 
another famous temple known as Sangaiuoshvar Maliadov, so Temple. 

Musalnian in style that it almost looks as if it were a converted 
mosejue. Three Sanskrit inscriptions two in the shrine fi,\cd on 
either .side of entrance to the vesbbnle and one inside the vestibule, 
give the date of its construction as 1745 (1667 Shalivahan). 

However, they do not enlighten us as to the name of the builder. 

The temple is enclosed by a 1-219 metres (4 ft.) higli parapet of 
brick and mortar, with a low archshaped entrance on the river side 
leading into the courtyard. The 1-SK m- (20 ft. square) mandap 
has four rows of four pillars each, some of which are monoliths, 
forming three arches on three sides, the imrulnp having no walls 
either in the front or on the sides. Every pillar is ornamented with 
exquisite creepers carved in relief. The door frame of the vestibule 
is artistically ornamented and on the lintel are two fine carvings of 
elephants with entangled trunks. Above these two peacocks are 
also represented in a .similar pose. Crowned with a dome like shikhar, 
the vestibule is 1-1J4 m- (12 sq. ft.) wherein is installed the ling 
of Sangaiueshvar Mahadev. Exactly facing it in the mandap is 
quite a big image of nandi, the carrier of Mahadev. On the right 
hand side of the visitor the gabhara has an extension of two cells, 
hut this part falling into dway. 

Housed in a canopy in the vicinity of this temple is an Image 
of Hanuinan said to have been onco washed ashore by the flootls 
of the Tapi. 

To the west of the village lies the stone masonry built temple Mansapun Devi 
sacred to Goddess Mansapuri, with a 13-71 X 5-49 metres (45 ft. 

X 18 ft.) mandap, the first half of which was previously a sort of 
an open courtyard now partly covered with tin sheets. The second 
half has a terraced roof and is supported on 16 pillars, all bearing 
some remarkable carvings. Eight of these arc emhedded in the side 
w.d's and together with the open ones form three arches in the front. 

Tl le vestihule, with two broad windows, is 1-114 m" (12 sq. ft.) 
and contains the eighteen handed image of the goddess Mansapuri 
housed under a gorgeously decorated canopy. The goddess is depicted 
as trunqding the trunk of a Mahishasur with its severed head lying 
near about, clutching a demon tightly by the hair in the left hand 
Vf y.!' -5 la 
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Mansapuri 
Devi Temple. 


and a sword and a cudgel in two of the riglit hands. On Her right 
side could be seen an image of a monkey and on the left that of 
a female deity. A ling symbol could also be seen in the vestibule, 
\fair attended by SOO persons is held on Chaitra SlitiddhnPaumima. 

A stone mosque, built by one Main Miya, lies to the south of the 
Mansapuri temple. It is now lying amidst ruins. Besides this the 
village has two more mosques of recent construction. 


Vishv^twar Kashi Vishveshvar temple, built by one Dwarkadas, a resident 

Temple. village, though of recent construction stands comparison m 

every respect with other temples in Prakashe. It is the most neatly 
and cleanly maintained temple in Prakashe looked after by a trust 
known after the name of the temple. The whole is 2 229 m- 
(24 ft. square), the mandap occupying half the portion and the 
gabhara, tlie other hiilf. The mandap has a number of pillars for its 
support and herein is installed the naruli image in the traditional 
posture. The gabhara besides housing the main ling also holds 
a few images of various deities housed in niches. Its door frame is 
beautifully decorated by lovely patterns and designs and nas 
a tapering shikhar bearing designs of figure-filled niche.?. 

Sakw. Sakri, the headquarters of the taluka of the same name had 5,364 
inhabitants in 1961. The land, though of medium variety grows 
groundnut and sugarcane well. Being the headquarters of a taluka 
it has the offices of the mamlatdar, and panchayat samiti, revenue, 
civil and criminal courts. It has also a police station, a rest house, 
post and telegraph office, civil and veterinary dispensaries and besides 
primary schools, a high school. The weekly bazar is held on Sundays. 
The only temples of any note at Sakri proper iu-e those of Ram and 
llanuman. The former of ordinary workmanship, is nearly two 
centuries old and besides the idols of Ram, Lakshman and Sita, 
contains one of Ganapati also. The only notable feature of the 
llanuman temple loc-ated on the outskirts of the town is the idol 
which is 1-828 metres (6 ft.) in height. 

A little over four kilometres from the town of Sakri, at a place 
called Nagzari, is an old temple dedicated to Nagai goddess. The 
temple standing on a high bank of the Panjhara, and commanding 
in the turn a beautiful view of the river as well as the country around, 
is said to have been built during the period of the Gavali Rajas and 
hence can be considered to be erf considerable antiquity. Its 
vestibule crowned with a shikhar is very small and contains a stone 
image of the goddess from under whose feet there is a constant How 
of water which finds its way in the kund in front of the temple. 
The feet of the goddess remain submerged in water. The source of 
the water is still a mystery. It is probable that it has its source in 
tile Panjhara. Nearby is a dharmashala of the same antiquity. There 
arc also temples dedicated to Hanuman and Gautumeshvar, the latter 
having been recently built. On every Malwshivratra day, a fair 
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att<mdecl by tlic local populace is held in honour of Nagai. The 
cordage plants with which the place is overgrown add charm to 
the spot. It has liecome a favourite resort of picnic goers from 
ncavhy places, 

Saran"khe(la in Shahada talulca with 3,154 inhabitants in 1961, is 
a village flourished along the banks of the Tapi at the point where 
the Tapi has been crossed by a grand bridge known after the village 
name. The construction of the bridge in the first half of 1957 broke 
the agelong isolation of Shaliada, Taloda, Akrani and Akkalkuva 
talukas with the rest of the district, Sarangkheda is, however, known 
for a lovely shrine of Dattatraya situated on a rising ground with its 
tidl shikhar overlooking the village, thus attracting the visitors' 
notice. 'Tlie main temple holding a single faced idol of Dattatraya 
is said to have been built some hundred years ago, the decorations 
and extensions having been carried out only forty years ago. The 
idol of Datta is believed to have been brought from Mahur in 
Nanded district. It is held in deep reverence. The temple is well 
maintained ;md is well decorated by the setting of many divine and 
animal figurines at convenient places. But the greatest attraction 
is the fair held in honour of the deity on Mar^anhirsha Tmimima 
when over a lakh of persons gather. Dealers in widl-bred cattle 
horses and agricultural implements figure prominently, the tiunov(!r 
amounting to a few lakhs of rupees. It is one of the few biggest fairs 
in Dhulia district. Sarangkheda has a subsidised medical practitioner, 
a police station and the usual educational facilities. 

Shahada, the headquarters of the taluka of the same name mlh Shahada. 
13,338 inhabitants in 1961, is a municipal town, lying 77-24 km. 

(48 miles) north-west of Dhulia with which it is connected by 
a good tar roiid. It is also crossed by Burhanpur-Raver-Shirpur- 
Shiiliadii-Taloda-Sagbara state highway and Dondaiclui-Khc-tia road. 

Tli is has given a considerable fillip to its trade and commerce. 

Shahada has a sub-market yard trading principally in cotton, grains 
and groundnut. Being the headquarters of a taluka, there is the 
mamlatdiur’s office, office of the pancliayat samiti, revenue, civil 
and criminal courts, post and telegraph office, a police station and 
a rest house. 

Constitution: The Shahada Kukdel inimidpality was established Muaicipality. 
ill 1869. It has an area of 12-949 km’ (5 sq. miles) under its juris¬ 
diction. The president elected by the councillors from amotig theiii- 
sclvcs is responsible for the municipal adminis'tration. 

Finance ; In 1963-64 the municipal income derived from various 
sources like taxation, revenue derived from municipal property and 
powers apart from taxation, grants and miscellaneous items amounted 
to Rs. 4,55,870. The expenditure during the same year totalled 
Rs. 2,66,935. The expenditure items were general administration 
and collection charges, public safety, public health and convenience, 
contributions and miscellaneous. 
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Health, Sanitation and Water Supply: A dispen.sary with a matentity 
ward attached to it is maintained by the mnnicipality. Within the 
same compound tlie government has recently established a primary 
health ccaitre. 'I'lic \c;terinary di.sp<msar>' of the town is looked after by 
ilie Zilla Parishad. There an? only stone-lined open gutters. Wells 
.Old the fixer Comai an- the source of water supply, Tlu? munici¬ 
pality has constructed a g/jtff on the rixer to facilitate \v:iter dra\ving. 

Education: Primary education is under the management of the 
Zilla Parisiiad and is eompnlsory. 'i'he average annual numieipal 
contribution toxxards priinaiy education comes to Rs. 10,000. The 
town, besides middle schools, has two high schools of which one is 
conducted by the mnni(?ipality and the other by a jnivate education 
society. There is also a library which received a graiit of Rs. 1,000 
last year from the town municipality. 

Amenities: For fire fighting one fire fighter is maintained. The 
cremation and burial grounds are maintained and used by the 
concemed communities. 

Shaliada has a small weaving industry turning out handloom cloth, 
there being a co-operative society of the weavers. 

Shahada lias temples dedicated to Panchmukhi Mahadev and 
Rame.shvar. Though not striking architcc’turally both have religious 
importance and are held in deep reverence by the people. The 
former is supposed to hi* oxi r a cenriirv' old, mid so c'alled because it 
contains a fixe headed idol of Mahadev planted on a Zing of the 
same' deitx'. (Hose by is a small image of Parvati carved out of 
crystal stone. Out side is an image of nandi in the traditional posture. 
There is also an idol of Chmapati. .An annual grant of Rs. 75 is 
received by the temple from the govx’niment. Situated on the banks 
of the Oomai, the temple of Rameshvar is of black stone and contains 
besides the //ng symbol an idol of Parxati and a nandi image. The 
shrine has been beautified with picture paintings of Parvati and 
Mahadev. Shahada has also a Jain hasti built about a decade ago. 

Simlkheda, with a population of 10,579 in 1961, is the headquarters 
oftaluka of the same name lying about 4S-28 km. (.10miles) north 
of Dhulia. the district hcadxjiiarter.s. It is connected with Dhulia by 
a first class tar road and has a railw'ay station on the Surat-Bhusaval 
chord of tlie Western Railway about two and a half miles (1 km.) 
from the town propiT. The town has the usual government offices, 
a police station, a po.st and telt'graph office, a branch market yard, 
a tahika sale and pimrhase union, a civil dispensary with a maternity 
ward attached to it and a veterinary dispensary. A high school and 
two primary schools are the only educational institutions. Sindkheda 
taluka has fertile land yielding rich c?rops of cotton, jovar, hajra, 
groundnut and wheat. About 140 wells, 45 of them fitted with 
electric pumps, serve to irrigate the crops. Drinking water is 
obtained from private as w'cll as public wells, AV'eekly baziir is held 
on Vfondays. 
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Sliiriid, with 1,781 inhabitants in 1961, is a village iji Dhulia tuluka CHAPTER 19. 

known for an antique shrine in heniaclpanti style, detlieated to Kalika - 

goddess. Enelosed vvitliin a eoinpound wall having tor its support PJsw*«- 
bastion like formations, the arehitectural accomplishments of thf^ 'Shiruo. 

templt! are of no mean order. Tt ronsists of a twr'Iv'e-pillared mandop 
and a much smaller vestibule containing the i-219 metres high (4 ft.) 
idol of the goddess. 'I'lui vestibule also contains another idol of an 
unidentifiable di-ity. 'I'he pillars as well as the entrance to the 
■. estilude are decorated with some beautiiul engraved designs. In the 
iiuindiip walls arc sunk niches housing some deities. The jambs ol 
these niches ar<‘ also excellently ornamented with dilferent patterns. 

I'iwn the roof of the iiwiulap is studded witli .some beautiful figurines. 

In the west ITU corner is a well about which it is said that if devotet's 
prayed for cooking \essel.s. they used to get them from thi.s well, 
but the rule was that the rc'ssels had to be retunied back after 
cleaning. Once an axarieious person carried them away and since 
tlicai the phenomenon has ceased to take place. In honour of thf 
goildt'.ss a fair is held on ('haitra Shiiddhu Pournima. There are 
also temples dedicated to Ilanuman, Vithoba and Mahadev. To th(! 
east of the village on the otherbank of the river Bori, is a temple 
dt'dicated to Khandoba in whose honour a fair is held on Wrrg/i 
Shiuldlia Paurnimi. It is .ittended by a large number of persons. 

Many take a dip in the river considering it holy on account of the 
temple. Shirud has a sub-market yard, a branch of the district 
central co-op<u'ative biuik, a liigh school with a liostel attached, 
a library and a ,gnu/io</|/og centre. TlH-rc are also a bousing society 
and a crop insurance society. 

Fihirpur, w ith 20.846 inhabitants in 1961, is the headquarter of the suirpub. 
faluka of the same name, lying 48-28 km. (.30 miles) north of Dhulia. Description. 
Situ.rted on the banks of the Arunavati river, the land around is x'cry 
fertile imd yields rich crops. The Bombay-Agja national highway 
crosses the river near here and at this point a solid bridge has been 
eoiistrueted across it at a cost of nine lakhs of ni)jees. Shirpur 
suffcTed from heavy florxls in 187.5 when much dajuage to life and 
property was eausr’d. The ealimiity repeateil itself in 1947 when 
heavy damage mostly to property was caused. The hardest hit were 
hutjueut dwellers whase dwellings were completely washed away. 

Eve.ii to-day its southern part, which is rather low lying is sid-rjeet 
to the Hoods of Arunavati. In 1820 Hmnilton described it as a large 
and poimlous town, lie also tells us that it formerly belonged to 
the Ilolkars. Today Shirpur is one of the principal market yards of 
tlie district dealing in various agricultural eomnuxlitics, the most 
important being cotton, chillis, cereals and oil seeds including ground¬ 
nut. There is a c-o-operative sale luid purchase union which has 
eoiistrueted a liig w arehouse for its own use. There is a hrmich of 
the district central co-operative, hank providing funds to the agri¬ 
culturists. Shirpur has also a thriving h'lnber trade. There are cpiite 
a few hidi and ginning and pressing factories and oil mills. The town 
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CHAPTCR I*, has revenue, civil and criminal courts, mamlatdar’s office, panchayat 
—— samiti officse, a police station, post and telegraph office and a rest 

"***• house. 

Shibpur. 

Description. Constitution: The municipality here was established in 1870. Its 
Municipality. jurisdiction extends over an area of 14-76 km. (5-7 sq. miles). 

Administrative affairs are looked after by the president who is 
elected by the councillors from among themselves. 

Finance: In 196.'J-64 municipal income from various sources 
amounted to Rs. 5,48,962. As against thus it had to incur an expendi¬ 
ture of Rs. 5,20,016. 

Health, Sanitation and 'Water Supply: The town has adetjiiatc 
medical facilities. Besides the municipal civil dispensary, the town 
has a cottage hospital conducted by the gosernment. A veterinary 
dispensary is managed by the Zilla Parishad. The town has only 
open drains some of which are stone-lined. At present wells are 
the only source of water supply ; but soon the town will get tap 
water from the project on which work has already begun. It is 
estimated to cost twelve lakhs of rupees.* 

Education: Primary educarion is compulsory. It is under the 
management of the Zilla Parishad. The annual municipal contributicm 
towards this end amounts to Rs. 14,000. Shirpur has three high 
schools of which one is municipal and two private. There is also 
an arts and commerce college. A library receiving fourteen dailies 
sixteen weeklies and 26 other magazines in four different languages 
is maintained by the municipality. It has a collection of over five 
thousand books. 

Fire FightingServices: One fully equipped fire-fighter and two 
tanks each mounted on a tractor and a bullocic cart are maintained by 
the municipality. Frotu a well to the north of the municipal office 
water is pujnped in an overhead tank of 29,094 1 litres (6,400 gallons) 
capacity which is solely used for extinguisliing fire. Five electric 
engines have also been fixed on public wells to get instantant^>us 
water supply . 

Cremation and burial groun<J.s: Cremation and burial grounds are 
maintained and u.sed by' the communities concerned. 

Objects. Shirpur has temples dedicated to Pataleshvar Bhavani, Khanderav 
and Shani. There is also a Jain hasti. The ancient temple of 
Khanderav is sihiattxl on the banks of the Arunavati and religiously 
it is the most important of all. In honour of Khandc-rav a large fair 
is held on Magh SInuldha Paumima.. It is attended by over one lakh 
of persons. Tile temple of Pataleshvar is said to date back from 
the times of Ahilyabai Holkar. The idol inside is said to be 
sicaijambhu. Idols of Ganapati and some other deities have also 
been installed in this temple. The town has a children’s park laid 
out and maintained by the municipality. 

* The project was completed in 1969. 
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Songir, known for the antique fort called after tlie village name, CHArTER 1*. 

is a village in Dhuliataluka on the Bombay-Agra road 22 08 km. - 

( 14 miles) north of the taluka headquarters. In 1961 it had Places. 

6,750 inhabitants. It was previously the chief town of Songir sub- SfuscrR. 

divi,sion which was subseciuently abolished and Songir incorporated 
in Dlmlia taluka. in 1820. It is of some manufacturing importance 
with skilled workers in brass and copper, and a considerable manufac¬ 
ture of coarse woollen blankets or what arc locally known as 
kumhals. Songir hsis a high school conducted by Vidya Praiuruk 
Sumytha, two Marathi and two Urdu primary schools teaching upto 
the VII standard, a civil dispensary with a maternity home, a post 
atul telegraph office and a police station. Tap water is made 
available from a big well near the Samadhi of Guru Govind 
Maharaj over which a pumping set has been installed. The water 
works including the distributing sy.stem was constnicted at a total 
cost of Rs. 1,50,000. 

Like Dhulia, Songir also passed through the hands of the Arab 
kings, the Moghals, and the Nizam to the Peshva who gave it to 
the Vinchurkar family from whom it piissed to the British in 1818. 

Not long after its occupation by the British an attempt was made 
by Arab soldiers to recover it, but was successfully repulsed by 
a contingent of 250 soldiers under the command of Captain Briggs, 

The village though not remarkable for any big temple, has smab 
shrine dedicated to Mahadev, Someshwar Ram, a Jain mandir 
and a dargah and two mosques. It also has the samadhi of Guru 
Govind Maharaj, a noted saint of Dhulia, which is held in deep 
icvei-enw. Over this a small edifice was constmeted on Slmivan 
2, Shaka 1874 by one Gaurisltaokar Mulji Vyas. It is right 
at the foot of the fort. 

The historic fort of Songir, a .strip of 4,.57’200 metres (500 yds.) 
by 45-720 metres (30 yds.) is easy of access and is entered through 
a stone gate still in good order. An inscription on this gate dated Shake 
1497 (1.375 A.D.) only states that Ugrasen, .son of Mansingh was 
very brave. Then; is an old well near this gate. The fort is partly 
commanded by a hill 365-760 metres (400 yds.) to the south. The 
north and south cnrls are of solid masonry and the rampart walls of 
micut stone loop-holed for musketry for the most part, are generally 
in a mined condition except at a few plac>t?.s. Of the inner build- 
ijig.s hardly a trace remains. Inside the fort there is a handsome 
old reservoir and a fine old well. Remnants of Inoken pipes of the 
old water .system that must have existed on the fort in the days 
gone by could still he seen. Time has withered away the fortificu- 
tions of the fort which once mu.st have l>een i stronghold giving 
cover to the village; that has Houri.shed at its foot. It commands 
an c'xc<41ent view of the country around for miles together. 

Sahanptir, with J0.S4 inhabitants in 1961, is a village in Shahada Sur tanpuii. 
taluka lying about 16 km. (ten miles) north of the taluka headquarters. 
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SuLTAMl'UK. 


It is .1 luiiK'cl city with aiiokl fort or gddhi and walls enclosing about 
2-.’;9() kni" (a sriiiarc: mile) ol area. In one of the corners of this 
i’dithi arc five tombs known to the village populace as panrh-pir. An 
annual itnis is held in honour of these pirs.. A large number of 
defaced idols of Jain tirthnnkaras and yak.shas h;ive l>een found 
in and around this patllii. On onir such idol-base an insraijrtion 
giving the date Saincat 1217 has been discovered. I'Vom ibis and 
such otlii'r fragments it can In- established with definite eertaintv 
that during the times of tlic Yadavas the place which later became 
known as Sultanpur was a place containing beautiliil Jain teini>l'.s. 
Its present name is’ said to date back to 1.306 A.D. when Malik 
K'afur. Ala-ud-din's general stopped here for some time while on 
his way to coiujner the Deccan.' It continued to be a part of 
Cuiarat, till in 1.370, it was taken by Malik Raja (1.370-1399) the 
first Fanuji king of Khandesh. However, Malik’s hold on Sultanpur 
did not last for long. Mnzaffar, tlie Gujarat king, hastened for its 
rccoverv' and Malik had to abandon it and flee to Thalner.^ 

In 1417 Sultanpur was laid wa.ste by the joint forces of Malik 
Nasir of Khandesh (1.1(K)-14.37) and Gha/nikhan of Malva but liad 
to retire? on the advance of the Gujarat army." 

In 13.36 ac'cording to a promise made while a prisoner Mttha- 
mtnad Ill made over Sultanpur and Nandurbar to Mubarak Khan 
Faruqi of Khandesh.'' Undi^r Akbar, Sultanpur was a sub-division, 
paifiana, of the district, snrkur. of Nandurbar, and yielded a yearly 
revenue of 28.119.749 dfunv." The local .story of the destnietion of 
Sultanpur is that Y’ashvanlrav Ilolkar, escaping from Poona came 
near Su!tan]mr. then part of Holkar’s dominions and fonning an 
alliance with the Bhils, plundered such of the people as w’ould not 
acknowledge him ;is their king. Among those who refused allegi¬ 
ance was Lakshmanrax Desai, the chief man of Sultanpur. 'Faking up 
his (piarters at Ghikli, a village 9-65 km. (6 mile,s) west ol Sultanpur 
whose bhil Chieftain Jngar Naik was his friend, Yashvantrav .sent 
a letter to Lakshmanrav asking him to pay Rs. 500. Lakshmanrav 
not only refused to pay but .scofted at Flolkar’s caste and tannU'd 
him for his illegitimate birth. One Kriparam Dayarain, a rich banker 
and one of the h('admen of the town offered the tribute of Rs. ,300 
to Holkar. Satisfied by this that he might rely on a party in 
Sultanpur, Holkar with his Bhil ally, entererl the town, and winning 
ov er th(? garri.'wni phindered the Desai’s house, Tlien the Bliils wore 
let loose, the town was laid wa.ste and all the people except one fled. 


Writing of Sultanpur in 1826 Captain Clunes remarks; “Th* 
remains of the walls, towers imd hoildings, show marks of what was 


’ Briggs’ Fertshia, I. 366. 

Persian Ferixhta. II. .S43. Briggs, IV, 283. 
Briggs, Ferixhla, IV, 292. 

* Briggs’ Ferishta II. 315. 
s Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, II, 228. 
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a bandsojiie town so late as 1803, the famine year, when the wliole 
country was depopulated Besides the fort, originally an intricate 
htiiiding of mud faced with brick there arc the rc.'inains of a great 
mostiiie known as Jinnina Masjid. It is of no partictdar merit. On 
ih(' banks of the river Siisari and a little outside the village is 
a mined temple of Mahadev built by Ijakshmanrav Desai, who 
.iccxnding to the stoiy brought nhn on Sultanpur. There is also 
yet anntlier small but welt pre.served temple built by Hani Ahilvabai 
Holkar (bS(K)), the Queen of Indore. To the east of the villagr- in 
an old garden enelosed by a 0-914 metre (three feet) thick brick 
faced mud wall. The most interesting ruin is the mansion of 
L.ikshmanrav, once a large handsome house, with a fiix' well watered 
garden. 

Ttilotid, the headquarters of the taluka of the same name with 
14.641 inhabitants in 1961, is a municipal towii lying nearly 
99-72 km. (62 miles) north-west of Dhulia. Being situated not 
far awa>' from the Tapi river, the greater part of its soil is fertile. 
Us nearness to tlin fore.st clad Satpuda ranges has made it one of 
the important tiinlier marts of Dhulia district. Teak of very fine 
quality can be had in this market. There is also a considerabh! 
trade iii rofsha grass oil. The town is inhabited by adivasis. The 
existing means ol transport and communications virtually isolate 
Taloda from the outside world during monsoons. However, the 
eoipplelion of th<; conversion work of Burhanpur-Baver-Shirpnr- 
Shahada-Taloda-Sagabara State highway -and the Taloda-Nandurbar 
Siikri-Satana State highway into pticai roads would soon break this 
isolation aud give a fillip t<i the development and overall progress, of 
th(' town. A part of the work on the first one of these highways has 
already been eomi>l<*ted. 

('omtitution : The municipality here was established in 1867. It 
h.is an area of 22-80 km* (8-8 sq. miles) under its jurisdiction. 
.\ided by the necessary staff the administrative affairs of the munici¬ 
pality ;ue managed by a committee of 20 councillors with the 
president at its head. 

Finam e: In 1963-64 total municipal income excluding that due to 
I xtra-ordinary and debt heads but including such major items as 
taxes, income; derived from municipal property and powers iipart 
from taxation, gnuits and contributions etc., was Rs. 1,68,686. Expen¬ 
diture during the same ye-ar on major heads .such as admini.stration 
and collec'tion charges, public safety, health and instruction as also 
grants, hut excluding that on extra-ordinary and debt heads was 
Rs. 1.78,900. 

Municipal Works: So far the munieipality has not undertaken any 
major works. There iue no municipal roiid.s constructed in the town 
exc-ept a small stretch of one kilometre. It is now proposed to 
f (iiustruct t\so sheds for the daily vegetable market. Each shed will 
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have 12 platforms of 6-09 X 3-04 metres (20 ft. X 10 ft.) 
A fifteen room school building is under construction and is estimated 
to cost Rs, 1,00,586. 

lleaMi and Sanitation : Tlie town has one municipal conducted 
ci\'il di.spim.sary and a veterinary dispensary conducted by the Zilla 
Parishad, Besides there are a few private dispensaries. With the 
exception of a few masonry lined drains, the town has mostly 
ktitcha drains. In recent years no epidemic out-break has l>een 
recorded. Wells, botli private and public meet the water needs ol 
tlic populace. 

Education: Primary’ educsition in the town is managed by the Zilla 
Parishad. It is cmmpulsory. The municipal contribution in 1963 
towards this end amounted to Rs. 16,10.3. In all there are five 
primary sc'hools, thre-e Maratlu and two Urdu. A high .school is 
conducted by the People’s’ Education Sex-iety. There is a municipal 
managed library receiving an annual grant of Rs. 1,000 from tlic 
curator of libraries, P(x>na. 

Cremation and Burial Places: Cremation and burial places are 
maintained and used by the communities concerned. Generally the 
Hindus cremate the dead on the banks of the Tapi which is only 
3-21 km. (2 miles) away. 

Only one fire fighter is maintained by the municipality. 

Besides the various institutions mentioned abovft Taloda has 
mamlatdar’s ofiSce, civil and revenue courts, a sub-post and tc'legraph 
office, a rest house, a seed and seedlings centre and a branch of the 
district central co-operative bank, Dhulia. 

The town claims historical importance as it is one of the places 
in Dhulia district where the Rashtrakuta copper-plates were found 
the others being Dhulia, Torkhede, Kharde, Javkhede, Pimpri, etc- 
It was also here as the story goes that Malharrao Ilolkar, the great 
Maratha commander was .shaded from the sun by a cobra while 
he was asleep in the open one afternoon. 

Of the objects of intere.st within the town, the temple ()f Siddhesh- 
var and a g,adhi known as Bargal Gadhi merit a mention. Situated 
in Brahman ga///, the Siddheshvar shrine is entered through a beauti¬ 
fully ornamented arched door. While the outer shrine with mosaic 
floor is 6-09 X 6 09 metres (20 ft. X 20 ft.) the inner is 
.3-65 X •3-65 metres (12 ft. X 12 ft.). A stone image of nand'i 
installed on a pedestal occupies central position in the outer .shrine. 
The inner shrine contains a /mg of Siddhe.shvar. The Bargal 
gf/(//i(' built in brick and mortar is in a ruined .state. It is believed 
that it ha.s tunnels underground going in different directions. 

Taloda also ha.s a domed temple of Chandramauleshvar and 
numerous other temples among which may Ire mentioned those of 
Ram, Mahadev, Mahalak.shmi, Muralidhar, Hanuman, Shani, and 
ICalikamata. The last of these is situated on the Kordi bank and on 
Ahshayatritiya day a large fair is held in honour of that goddess. 
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Among the chief remains in the country around Taloda could be 
mentioned a temple built in honour of Ganapati by one Babubhai 
Shroff in 1962 at Budhaval S km. (5 miles) west. It is a small 
shrine containing i 0-761 metre (2Jft.) high idol of Ganapati with 
its trunk turned to the right. 

Tavalui is largely an agricultural village in Shahada taluka with in Tavaf.ai. 
1961, 2,46'3 inhabitants. The village has- an old step-well, one of 
the finest in Dhulia district, .supposed to have been built by one 
Maheshvar Bhat, whose sickle as the .story goes striking against 
a stone was turned into gold. Overjoyed, Maheshvar ran home to 
show his sickle without taking any notice of the stone. On hearing 
his .story, his mother arrived at the spot and tapping all the stones 
with a piece of iron found out which was the philosopher’si stone. 

Further it is said that of the wealth Maheshvar amassed with the 
help of that stone, a part was .spent in building this well. Round 
in shape, and from 7-620 to 9-144 metres (25 to 30 ft.) across the 
inner diameter, the well has about a hundred steps, some of the 
lower ones always remaining submerged in water. The 5-488metres 
(18 ft.) wide stairs have been broken into flights of about twelve 
steps each by broad landings. Over two of the landing places rise 
high mosque-like domes and at three places in the descent the 
stairs pass through arches, the first of one storey, the second of two 
storeys and the tfiird of three storeys. This work in masonry has 
been well-executed and deserves careful preserv'ation. 

Thalner.’ the first capital of the Faruqi kings, with in 1961, 6,587 Thalner. 
inhabitants, stands on the Tapi, in Shirpur taluka about 46-67 km. 

(28 miles) north-east of Dhulia, the district headquarters. In the 
heyday of the Gavali or Ahir kings- Thalner was at the height of 
its prosperity and was an important commercial centre on the Surat- 
Burhanpur road. Today it is no more than an insignificant village. 

According to a local grant, in the beginning of the twelfth century History. 
(1128) (1,050 Sluika), while the country for 32-18 km. (20 miles) 
round was ‘ without a light ’, and twenty-seven of its forts were 
deserted, Thalner prospered under Javaji and Govaji of the Tale 
sub-division of Gavalis or Ahirs. At that time, Daulatrao, son of 
Bajirao of Daulatabad came to people Kliandcsh, and finding 
Thalner flourishing established Javaji’s family as headmen of the 
town.- Late in the fourteenth century (1370) when Firozshah Tugh- 
luq (1351-1388) granted Malik Raja Faruqi an estate on the south 
border of Gujarat, Malik chose Thalner as his headquarters. In the 
following year (1371), defeated by the Gujarat king, Mahkwas forced 
to take rc'fuge in Thahier fort.-’ On his death in 1399 Malik left 


' Thalner is perhaps Ptolemy’s Tiatura : Elliot’s History. 1, 3.‘;6. 

“ Mr. J. Pollen, C. S. The pre.sent deed is a modern copy of the original 
grant. 

Briggs' Fetishia, IV. 
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Thalner to liis .second son. Hut in 1417 with the aid of the Sultan of 
Malva, NairKhan, the elder .son, wrested it from his brolher. In 1498 
Thalner was itivested by Mahmud Hcgada, king of Gujarat, whose 
army laid waste the district ami would not retire till arrears of 
(rihute were paid." In 1.511 Mahmud llegada granted Thalner with 
about on(;-half of Khandesh to Malik llissamuddin a noble of his court. 
Hut in tlic next year, llissamuddin was murdered and Thalner 
restored to Khandesh.-" In 1566 it was the scene of tlie defeat of 
the Khruidcsh king Miran Muhammad Khan by Changiz Khan of 
Gujarat.^ In 1600, when it passed to the Emperor Akbar, Thahier is 
noticed as being of great strength though in a plain."’ In 1660 Taver¬ 
nier mentions it as one of the places of trade on the Surat and 
Burhanpur line.* In 1750 it was a .strong fort, the centre of thirty-two 
little governments,'' Shortly after it passed to the Peshva, and was 
by him made over to Ilolkar, who about 1800, pledged it to the 
Nitnbalkars. It was recovered in the following year and kept by 
the Ilolkar family till- in 1818 under the terms of the Mimdesar 
treaty, it was made over to the British. 

As Sindva, a place with a much greater name for strength, had 
at one surrendered, no resistance was expected at Thalner. 
But its capture proved one of the bloodiest incidents in the conquest 
of Khandesh. Blacker gives the following detailed account.* When 
in 1818 Sir Thomas Hislop, the British general, came to take possession, 
the garrison began hostilities hy firing matchlocks at the palanquin 
of a sick officer, and at the same time opened fire with a gun on 
the head of the baggage, then entering the plain. A summons was 
sent to the commandant, and a close reconnaissance of the place was 
made. The party descended into the ravines surrounding the fort, 
and from there ascended into the town driving out a small party of 
the enemv. As it was a.scertaiiied that the -enemy had no guns on 
the western face, where there was water and comparatively clear 
ground on the river bank. General Hislop resolved to encamp there, 
and attack the place from the north-east angle. With this object 
two five and a half inch howitzers with ten six-pounders, the only 
guns in the camp, were moved down the beds of the ravines. They 
were then carried to positions in the town, where the hou.ses gave 
tolerable cover to batteries which opened within 273-403 and 
328-083 metres (250 and 300 yards) of the north-east angle of the 
tori. In a few hours, during which, by the well aimed fire of match- 


' Briggs' Ferishta IV, 292. 

2 Briggs’ Fenshta. IV, 299, Bird (Mirat-i-Ahnuidi, 214) says “ Mahmud 
only -went to see the fort ” 

^ Briggs’ Ferishta, IV, 306. 

^ Briggs’ Ferishta, IV, 317-18. 

Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, II 54. 

'' Harris’ Vaya^es, II 352. 

t Tieffenthaler, Res. His. et. Ceog. Sur. I ' Inile, I, 368. 

Maruliui War, 228. 
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l<«;ks from tlic walls, scvi-ral casualties had occurred, the enemy CHAPFER 19, 

; 4 ,ur)s wen- nearly .silenced, hut no proffiess liad been made in - 

rednoiiie tlu- gaiTison, who it was thought, would surrender as soon Places, 

as ,mv .serious demonstration was made, agaitist them. I‘’urther rH,r'. nui. 

examination showed that the outer gate was in a niinous stale, and Histo; y. 

promised cover in traverses, while a commanding position immediatc.dy 
opposite to it overlooked tlie nearest defences. For these reasons 
it was determined to attai-k the gates. Two guns were opened on 
ihe traverses, with ecmsiderable elfect, while two others were, by 
.1 detour, brought to a position whence, with the view of blowing it 
oiren, they might easily hr; run uj) to the gate. At the same time 
a stomiine party, was brought down to the same place. Indifferent as 
the enemy had hitherto been, the preparations against thr; gate did not 
fail to alann them and they sent out to demand terms of eapitnlation. 

In reply they were told that unconditional surrender would alone be 
accepted; and the)- were invited to avail themselves of this offer 
before the assault on the gates should begin. The evening was now 
advanced and the enemy probably trusted to the approaching dark¬ 
ness for an opportunity of abandoning the place. To prevent this the 
guns and storming party were ordered to advance to the gate. This 
was done without loss. It was found that in consequence of- its 
ruinous state there was a passage for single files between the wall 
and the gate frame; and no opposition being offered from within, 
the stonning party, followed by the pioneers, entered, though 
tediously, without difficulty. After the passage of the .storming party 
endeavours were used to blow open the outer gate that the guns might 
be advanced to the remainder. But before that was effected the storm¬ 
ing party had passed through the second gate without opposition. At 
the third it was met by the commandant, with a number of artificers 
whom he had on the previous evening forced in. Lieut, Colonels Con¬ 
way and Murray, with several others, bad entered with the storming 
party, and it was still doubtful whether resistance would ultimately 
be made, for at this time there was none. They accordingly passed 
through the fourth gate, which, as well as the second, appeared so 
much out of repair as to be incapable of being shut; but at the 
fifth or la.st gate they were stopped though the wicket was opened. 

A hurried conversation about the terms of surrender now took phice. 

It was probably little intelligible under the circumstances of noise 
and apprehension which attended it. Colonel Murray, in this state 
of uncertainty, concluding that tlwre was an urgent necessity for 
establishing a footing such as would secure eventual success of the 
attack, should the enemy hold out, entered by the wicket with Major 
Cordon and there grenadiers ; but refrained from drawing his sword, 
to show that he had no intention of breaking the parley. He expech-d 
to be followed by as many men as should be able to maintain them¬ 
selves in a confined situation ; but four or five persons only had got in, 
when the enemy, apprehending the consequences, attacked most 
fiiriousls", and in a moment laid them all dead, except Colonel 
Miirrav, who, covered with wounds, fell towards the wicket. The) 
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then attempted to close the wicket, but their efforts were rendered 
inefiFectual by a grenadit'r who thnist his musket into the aperture. 
While Lieut. Colonel Mackintosh and Captain Mac Craith forceil it 
open. In this stiite it was held while the Captain with one hand 
was dragging Colonel Murray through it, and warding off blows 
with his sword in the other. A fire was now poured in through the 
wicket, which cleared the gateway sufficiently for the head of the 
storming party, under Major MacGregor of the Royals, to enter ; 
and the place was carried without further difficulty, but at the 
expense of that officers’ life.' As soon as the supporting detachment 
could open the gate, many troops poured in, the garri.son was shortly 
put to the sword, and the commandant was hanged on the same 
evening to a tree on the flagstaff tower,® 

The fort is described as with one side rising out of the Tapi 
and the three other sides surroiuided by a hollow way, varying in 
width from 91 • 44 to 137 • 16 metres (100 to 150 yards). The walls 
rise to the height of about 18-28 metres (60 ft.) above this hollow 
and the interior had the same elevation. The only entrance was on 
the eastern side and secured by five successive gates communicating 
by intricate traverses, whose enclosure gradually rose to the height 
of the main wall. A winding ramp interspersed in some places with 
steps, ascending through the gate in to the terreplein of the rampart. 
Great ingenuity had been exercised to make this part as strong as 
possible apparently under the idea that the profile of the rest 
rendered it secure, notwithstanding the absence of a ditch. 

Today only one of the walls that on the river side is standing, the 
others having collapsed for the most part. Even of this wall one of 
the bastions was ruined by the great floods of the Tapi which took 
place some five years ago, and a tunnel opened in which a small, 
well executed idol of Vishnu was found. 

On the British occupation the country for 48-28 km. (thirty 
miles) around was a desert. Since then, though the neighbourhood 
has much improved, Thalner has remained an insignificant place with 
mined walls and fort® and almost no trade. Besides the tombs of 
Major MacGregor and Captain Gordon, the chief objects of interest 

' Two tombs, erected to the mernory of the uflicers killed, bear the follow¬ 
ing inscriptions ; No. I " Here lie entombed the remains of Major R. Mac 
Gregor, of H. M’.s Royal Scots, who fell in the assault and storming of this 
fort on the 27fh Feby. 1818.” No. II “Here lie entombed the remains of Major 
J. Gordon, of H.M.'s Royal Scots, who fell in the assault and storming of this 
fort on the 27th February 1818”. 

The enemy lost about 2.S0 men killed, the British loss was twenty-five. 
Blacker, 228, 232. According to a local story some of the garrison escaped by 
leaping into the river from the battlements, with bundles of jvori stalks in their 
arms. A somewhat different account, severely blaming Sir T. Hislop for 
flanging the commandant, is given in the summary of The Maratha and Pendharl 
Campaian (1820), 143-1.*14. 

* Gdvernment List of Civil Forts, 1862. 
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nrt’ ten Miihammedan domed tombs of common country black stone 
and t^vo of burnt brick. Of the whole nnrnber, one is eight 
iornered and the rest are .N(|iiare.^ They vary in size from eleven 
feet by eleven to three and a half feet square. Though more or 
less (latnaged outwardly and with the inside part of their domes 
partly destroyed, tlus- are in good order. The eight-cornered tomb 
has some Arabic vs riting. but so worn as to be unreadable. .According 
to the local story they were built by a .saint. But there seems little 
reason to doubt that they are the tombs of the Faruqi kings, of whom 
four, Malik Raja (.1.396), Malik Nasir (14.37), Miran .Adil Klian 
(1441), and Miran Mubarak Khan (1457), were hurried in Tlialner.” 
Inside tliere are also a few wells which once supplied water to the 
gaiTison, but nos\’ they are dry. Much of the earth from inside 
tlie fort has been utilised by the villagers in building bouses. 
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Situated on the banks of the Tapi and the foot of the fort is 
an old stone built temple dedicated to Thaleshwar. Its 1-828 X 
1-828 metre vestibule contains a small ling symbol. It is crowned 
by a 7-62 metre (25 ft.) high shikhar. 

Toranmal, occupying the highest range of the Satpudas covering Toranmal. 
Akrani mahal is a hill station in the making, nearly 144-84 km. 

(90 mUes) off Dhulia, the district headquarters. It is a long, rather 
narrow table-land covering an area of about 4T43 km® (16 .sq. miles), 
the height above the sea level being 1.0.36-.32 metres (3,400 ft). 

Nestling amongst the evergreen forests of the Satpudas. Toranmal, 
enjoys a salubrious and t^)ol climate even during the hot season 
when the heat in th(> plains Irelow is unbearable and almost scorching. 

The. miniinmn and ma.ximuni tcmperahires remain at 40”^ and 70'’ F. 
respectivelv'. but nevtr rise above that. On an average it reeeiv'es an 
annual rainfall of 1016 mm, (40"). In Dhulia di.strict it is the 
only place of its kind attrac-ting the tourists. Even ,it that height 
there is an expansive natural lake adding beauty to the already 
pleasant spot. It is named as Ya.shvant lake. About one and a half 
kilometres away there is a valley called Sitakhai wherein a wall-like 
fonnation could be seen st;mding erect. There is also the echo 
point where the soimd produced echoes and re-echoes. 


With a view to making Toranmal a health resort of the first class, 
the government pTep.u-ed a plan in 1958 for its development. The 
execution of the plaii is slowly changing the face of Toranmal making 
it more easily accessible by improving the roads and more convenient 
by providing all kinds of facilities to the visiting tourists. Accor¬ 
dingly not only plants have been planted throughout its length and 
breadth and afforestation undertaken on organised basis, but fully 
fiinhsbed holiday camps and a restaurant have also been sot up. 

' The measurements are 1, 10' x 10'; 2, IT x 11'; .1, 11' x 11'; 

4. 8' X 8'; 5, 8' X 8'; 6, 3i' x 31'; 7, 6' x 6'; 8, 11' X IT; 

9. 4' X 4' ; 10, 4' X 4'. 

“ Persian Ferishta, II, 143, and Briggs’T'er/.t/Ua IV, 283. 

Vf 4667—53 
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Material for four tents of 4-58 X ■i'66 metres (15 ft. X 12 ft.) 
dimensions has also been kept for the convenience of the visiting 
tourists. Plans are afoot to make available tap water and electricity 
and provide parks imd playgrounds. Plots are also on sale for the 
construction of private bungalows and gardens. 

Though Toranmal, is as good a hill station as any climatologicaUy, 
it has not succeeded in attracting enough tourist traffic as such so far, 
besides the pilgrims who gather to pay their homage to the deities in 
whose honour there are shrines here. This is primarily because the 
hill station is difficult of access even to-day. From Dhulia it can be 
reached via Shahada imd Ranipiu of which the stretch of 28-98 km. 
(IS irules) betsveen Shahada and Kanipur is a fair weather road, 
rendered unusable during monsoons. Further from Kanipur onwards 
there is only a jeepable track. It is precisely the difficulty, the 
difficulty of transport wliich has kept down the tourist traffic substan¬ 
tially. However, work in progress on the.se roads when completed 
would do away with this hurdle. 

In the environs are two temples dedicated to Gorakhnath and 
Nagarjun respectively. In honour of the former deity a fair, attended 
by people coming not only from and around the district but also 
those from Khargon district of Madliya Pradesh and Chhota Udepur 
of Gujarat, is held on MaJuiA-hwratri day. The deity is held so 
much in reverence that many people make the pilgrimage on foot, 
sometimes im-oKlng foiu- or more days, in order to evoke its blessings. 
Notwithstanding the difficulty of transport thousands of persons 
throng on the occasion. 

ToranmiU also lays claim to liistorical importance, in that it is 
supposed to be the ancient capital of tlie Mandu dynasty. 

Torkhede, largely an agricultural village situated on tlio plain in 
Shahada had 2,514 souls in 1961. It hes about 25-74 km. (16 miles) 
south-east of Prakashe and was mentioned in 1826 by Captain 
Clunes as a neat httle town on the high road from Surat to Mhow, 
with a large ferry boat capable of carrying 200 persons^. In 1862 
its fort was in pretty good repair.^ 

Vikharan is a village in Sindkheda taluka lying 6-43 km. (4 miles) 
of Dondaicha a railway station on the Surat-Bhusaval section of the 
western railway. Virdel, another railway station, is only 0-8046 km. 
(four furlongs) from it. The village has a primary school, a monte- 
sori and multipurpose co-operative society. Vikharan is, however, 
known for some old temples of the Yadava period, perhaps built 
with the patronage of the kings of that dynasty. Most of these are 
ini a ruined state, but the remains as well as the fragments found 
seattered around, indicate that the craftsmanship was of a very 

‘ Clunes’ Itinerary, 88. 

^ Govt, list of civil forts, 1862. 
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high order. Of the existing temples that of Dvarkeshvar deserves CHAPTER 19. 

mention. It is said that the idol in the temple was found b\' - 

a Rajput in the tank just beliind the temple. The temple is supposed Places, 
to have been built by oni^ Vitthal Svami with the help of the villagers. Vikharan. 
In honour of Dvarkeshvar a fair, xjatra, is held on Kartika Shuddha 11, 
and lasts for three days. The village has also an old temple dedi¬ 
cated to Mahadev. 

Vinchur, with 1691 inhabitants in 1961, is a small agricultural Vinchur. 
village in Dhulia taluka known for a large well supposed to have 
been built by the Gavali Rajas. But the well is no more in existence, 
houses having come up in that area. There is also a shrine of 
Maliadcv witli a 9-144 X 9-144 metres (30 ft. X 30 ft.) sabhaTnandap 
supported on twelve wooden pillars. While the ling symbol is housed 
in the inner shrine the nundi image is installed in the sabhamandap. 

In the same temple but in a separate chamber is a marble image of 
Ganapati. 
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DIRECTORY OF VILLAGES AND TOWNS 

explanation of column headings, SYIVIBOLS and ABBHEVIATIONS USED 


The names of the towns and villages are broadly arranged in alphabetical order 
for the whole of the District. 

Column (/).—The names are given both in English and Deonagari. The English 
spelling is marked diacritlcally as under : — 

a—an; I—f; Q—i;; r—c—T; ch—t—r; th—5; d—h— 5 ; 
fi—or; n—nr; s—> t; w~st; .s—1—. 51 . 

Abbreviations indicating tahsils :— 

Akkalkuwa—AKA. Navapur—NVP. Sindkhed—SDK. 

Akrani Mahal -AKR. Sakri—SKI. Taloda—TLD. 

Dhulia-DHL. Shahada—SHD. 

Nandurbar—NDR. Sbirpur—SPR. 

Column (2).—(a) Direction ; (b) Travelling distance of the village from the taluka 
Headquarters. Abbreviations used showing direction from taluka Headquarters— 
E—East. S—'South. NW—North-West. 

W—West. NE—North-East. SW—^South-West. 

N—North. SE—South-East. HQ—Headquarters. 

Column (J).—(a) Area (Sq. miles) ; (b) Total population ; (c) Number of house¬ 
holds ; (d) Total numboi of ‘cultivators’ and ‘agricultural labourers'. 

Column ('/),—(a) Post office ; (b) Its distance from the village. 

Column (5).—(a) Railway station ; (b) Its distance from the village. 

Column (d).—(a) Weekly bazar ; (b) Bazar day ; (c) Distance of the bazar place 
from the village. 

Column (7).—(a) Nearest motor stand ; (b) Its distance from the village. 

Column (5),—Drinking water facilities available in the village— 
br—brook. o—scarcity of water. pi—pipe-line. t—tank, 

cl—canal. p—pond. spr—spring. W—big well, 

n—nalla, rsr—reservoir. str—stream. w—small well. 

Column i9 ).—Miscellaneous information about school, panchayat, co-operative 
society, fair, temple, math, mosque, dargah, dhurmashala, gymnasium, chavadi, 
library, dispensary, church and inscription : — 

SI—School. Cs-co-operative (sp)—sale and dh—^dharamshala. 

society- purchase. 

(pr)—primary, (c) -credit. (wvg)—weaving. gym—'gymnasium, 

(m)—middle, (fmg)—farming- Fr—'fair. ch—chavadi. 

(h)—'high. (gr)—group. tl—temple. lib—library. 

(tr-clg)—train- (i)—industrial. m—math. dp—dispensary, 

ing college. 

mun—munici- (con)—consumers. mq—mosque. (vet)—Veterinary, 

pality. 

pyt—pancha- (mis)—miscellaneous, dg—dargah. Cch—Church, 

yat. 

fmp)—multipurpose. ins—inscription. 

Months according to Hindu Calendar— 

Ct—Chaitra ; Vsk—Vaishakha ; Jt—Jaishtha ; Asd—Ashadha ; Sm—Shravana ; 
Bdp—Bhadrapada ; An—Ashvina ; Kt—Kartika ; Mrg—^Margashirsha ; Ps—Pau- 
sha ; Mg—Magh ; Phg—Phalguna ; Sud—Shudha (First fortnight of the month) ; 
Vad—Vadya (Second fortnight of the month). 

N.B .—Figures for distance in columns (2), (4), (5), ((5) and (7) stand for miles and 
furlongs. 
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' Direction from '■ 
Village/Tovm name ; the taluka/ ' 

Taluka abbreviation ; ' peta H. Q. ; . 

Village/Town name in Marathi | Travelling 

distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; 
Population; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office ; 
Distance 

i 

Abhanapur Kh. SHD 

1 

SE; 

1 

23-0 i 

i 

5 0; 

203; 

45; 119 

Torldiede; 3-0 

Acapa AKR (ami) 

N; 

3-2 ; 

10; 

230; 

39; 104 

Dhadgaon:3-2 

Acchi SDK (aiTs#) . 

N; 

i 

8-0 : 

1 

4-2; 

490; 

87; 249 

Varpade; 3-0 

Ai^ach'i NDR (ans^) . 

1 

N; 

7-0 1 

1 

20; 

705; 

119; 339 

Dhamdai; 1-0 

A^agariv SHD (anRitrr) 

NE; 

! 

J6-0 1 

0'5; 

830; 

132; 409 

Ambapur; 4-0 

Adhe SPR (snt) , .j 

1 

s; 

6-0 1 

2*8; 

785; 

134; 310 

Savalde; 4-0 

Ahilyapflr SPR (aif^riim) ..| 

1 

SE 

8-0 j 

21; 

916; 

146; 368 

Gartada; 2-0 

1 

Aicale SKI 

NE; 

27-0 ^ 

[ 

10 3; 

1191; 

190; 559 

Indave; 5-0 

1 

■ 

Ajanad SPR (anpiR) 

SE; 

14-0' 

6-8; 

1189; 

224; 527 

Bhatpure; 1-0 

Ajanale DHL (araiRia) 

SW; 

14-0 ' 

6-2; 

315; 

59; 144 


Ajande Bk. SDK ( 9 . ) .. 

SE; 

17-0 j 

1‘7; 

1061; 

214; 458 

Valkhcde; 5-0 

Ajande Bk. SPR (am 5 .) 

SE; 

1 

16-0 

2-2; 

1713; 

310; 783 

i 

j Hoi; 0-1 

Ajande Kh. SDK (srsrtw. ) .. 

i SE; 

6-0 

2-0; 

985; 

174; 327 

i 

1 Local 

1 

1 

Ajande Kh. SPR 

E; 

2-0 

0-8; 

496; 

82; 251 

i 

\ Dahivad; 2-0 

1 

Ajahg DHL (arsni) 

P- 

E, 

9-0 

5-7; 

1684; 

298 ; 832 

' Local; 

1 

i 

Akalad DHL (3Rr^?R) 

■ 

W; 

14-0 

4 1: 

895; 

164; 465 

i 

' Kusumbe;2-0 

1 

\ 

1 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 
‘ Stand; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Dondaicha ; 

18-0 

Torkhede ; 

Mon. 3-0 

Toikhc- 3-0 
de; 

n. 

tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

45-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 31-2 

Dhad- 3-2 
gaon; 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp-gr). 

Sindkhed ; 

10-4 

j Virdel ; 

Fri. 3-0 

Virdel; 3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; 3Cs; 3tl. 

Nandurbat ; 

7-0 

1 Nandurbar; 

I 

Tue. 7-0 

1 

13ham- 1 -4 
dai Phata: 

W. 

2S1 (pr,m); Qt; tl. 

Dondaicha ; 

34-0 

j Shahada ; 

Tuc. 16-0 

6-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl; dg. 

Nardane ; 

17-0 

Shirpur ; 

Mon. 6-0 

Shirpur; 5-0 

W; w. 

Sl(pr); pyt; Cs 

(mp); 2tl. 

Nardane; 

26-0 

Thalner; 

Thu. 4-0 

Taode 2-0 
Phata; 

W. 

Sl(pr):Cs (mp):2tl; 
dg. 

Nandurbar; 

12-0 

Dusane ; 

Sun. lO-O 

i Indave; 5-0 

1 


SI (pr); pyt; Cs (C); 
Kalaba Dev Fi. 
Srn; 2tl; cb; lib. 

Nardane ; 

32-0 

Shirpur ; 

Mon.14-0 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Gi; 2tl. 

Dhulia ; 

14-0 

.... 

1 

1 

Local; 

w. 

1 

SI (pr); tl; dh; ch. .. 

Betavad ; 

0-2 

Betavad ; 

Fri. 3 -0; | 
! 

Stage; . . j 

1 W; w; rv. 

SI (pi); Cs (mp); 
Mariai Devi Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 1; 3tl; dg; 
gym;ch; lib. 

Nardane ; 

38-0 

Hoi; 

Sal. 0-1 

Local; 

W; rv. 

SI (pr);Cs;2tl; 2dp. 

Nardane ; 

3-0 

! 

1 

Nardane ; 

Sat. 3-0 

Narda- 2-0 
ne; 

W; w. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); 

Vitthal Fr. Asd. 

Sud. 11 ; 3tl; ch. 

Nardane ; 

15-0 

Shirpur ; 

Mon. 2-0 

Shirpur; 2-0 

W. 

1 

2S1 (pr); 2Cs(mp,mis); 
tl. 

Dhulia; 

11-0 

Dhulia ; 

Tue,10-0 

Local; 

W; w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mahadov 
Fr. Ki. Sud. 12; 611; 
m; 2gym; ch; lib. 

Dhulia ; 

15-0 

Kusumbe ; 

Wed. 2-0 

i 

Morane;0-4 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (fmg); 
Mahashivaratra Fr. 
Mg. Vad. 13; 3tl; 
ch. 
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Village'Town name ; 
Taluka abbreviation; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

1 

1 Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. r 

1 Travelling 
distance 

1 

,\rea fSq. miles); 
Population; Households; 
Agricultural population 

1 

i 

Post Office; 

1) istance 

AkasapQi' SUD ( 

1 

' NW; 

11-0 

i 

1 

1 

i 

. 4 0; 543; 95; 275 

Kudhavad; 2-0 

Akhade SKI (sfmrk) 

N: 

M-0 

1 80; 1046; 176; 562 

i 

Nijamput; 3-0 

Akkajase SDK .. 

1 

■ NE; 

5-0 

24; 438; 69; 157 

Varpado; 3-0 

Akkalakos SDK 

W; 

26-0 

38; 103; 23; 51 

Malpur; 4-0 

1 

Akkalakuva Kh. AKA 

hq; 


1-8; 3176; 606; 459 

! 

Local; .. ' 




: 

i 

i 

1 

Akkalapada SKI (swarrir) 

C; 

H-O 

3-7; 542; 108; 273 

Chinch- 0-2 





khede; 

Akriilc NDR (vnrs) 

E; 

"EO 

! 3-8; 507; 93; 273 

R^ale; 3-0 | 

j 

Alakhct^ SHD (sr^rg!;) 

N; 

6-0 

1-5; 494; 99; 265 

Shahada; 6-0 ! 

Alaue SDK (if^) 

S; 

5.4 

21; 287; 56; 98 

1 

Kodane 0-1 j 

Alavan TLD (smm) 

N; 

i 

lO-O 

0 1; 22; 4; 10 

Pratapa- 4-0 1 





piw; j 

Aliviliir AKA 

NE ; 

8-0 i 

0-7; 237 ; 44; 137 

Nalgav- 4-0 i 





han ; | 

Amatlad DHi, (armr) 

SE; 

14-0 

4 0; 383 ; 72; 115 

Chinch- 3-0 


; 


khede ; 

Amakhel SK.J 

N ; 

( 

204) ' 

2-9: 748 ; 121 ; 341 

Bramhan- 3-0 


1 


vel ; 

Anialii AKR (an?^) 

N; 

3-2 1 

0-4; 147; 24; 79 

Dhad- 3-2 1 



1 


gaon ; ! 

Amalad TLD (jTitrsTs) 

C ; 

2-0 1 

1 

7 4 : 1840 ; 368 ; 1045 

Taloda ; 2-0 

Amalan NVR (aptwr'ir) 

N ; 

! 

5-0 ’ 

1 

3-5 ; 841 ; 139 ; 498 

Navapur ; 5-0 


i 
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Railway Statiors: 
Distance 

j 

Weekly Bazar ; 
j Bazar Day ; 

Distance 

1 

! Motor 

1 Stand; 
Distance 

1 

Drinking 
] Water 
facilities 

i 

I rnstitutions and 

[ other information 

Dundaictia ; 

28-0 

1 

1 

: 

Mhasavati; 

Mon. 6-0 

1 

Padal- 6-0 

1 de; 

W. 

i 

1 

1 Sl(pr); tl. 

Doadaicha; 

10-0 

Nijampur ; 

Mon. 3-0 

i Nijam- 3-0 
pur; 

W; n. 

j SI (pr); Cs (mp); 
2tl;ch. 

Siadkhed; 

6-0 

Siadklied ; 

Mon. 6-0 

Varpa- 3-0 
de; 

rv. 

SI(pr);Cs. 

Dondaicha ; 

8-0 

Dondaieba 

Thu. 8-0 

Mulpur; 4-0 

n. 

tl. 

Natidiirbaf ; 

27-0 

Local; 

Wed. .. 

Ltjeal; 

w 

.1 SI (2pr; h); 3Cs(mp, 
mis, fmg); tl; 2inq; 
dg; dh;lib;2dp. 

Dhulia; 

22-0 

Nor ; 

Thu. 5-0 

Local ; 

W; tv. 

SI (pr): Cs (gr) ; 2 tl; 
dh ; gym; lib. 

Tishi ; 

2-0 

Ranale ; 

Su.n. 3-0 

Bhaler; 2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp) 

KotKya Dev Fr. Kit. 
(in Dipavali); 2 tl. 

Dondaicha ; 

24-0 

Shahada ; 

1 

ue. 6-0 

.. o-.i 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3tl. 

Sindkhed ; 


Sindkued ; 

Mon. 5-4 

0-6 

rv. 

Si (pr); Cs(mp) ; tl ; 

C'h; lib. 

Naadurbac ; 

32-0 

Taloda , 

Fri. 10-4 

ralo- lO-O 
da; 

W. 


Naadurbar ; 

20-0 

Vatiyavihir ; 

Mon. 5-0 

Akkoi- 80 
kuva ; 

W. 

Si (pr) ; Cs. 

Shirud ; 

7-0 

Shirud ; 

Fir. 7-0 

Mukti ; 1-0 

W; w. 

SI (pr) ;tL 

Nandurbar ; 

f 

i 

Kaabe 

Chhadvel; 

Fri. 2-0 , 

i 

1 

Kasbe 2-0 
Chhad- 
vel ; 

w. 

si (pr) ; pyt ; Cs(nip) ; 
tl ; lib. 


_i 



! 

i 

Dhad- -1-0 
gaon ; 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp-gr). 

Naadurbar ; 

14-0 1 

1 

Taloda ; 

Fri, 2-0 

.... 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); Otl ; ch. 

Navapur ; 

1 

Navapur ; 

Sat. 6-0 

i 

i 

Nava- 5-0 
pur; 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs. 
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Village/Town name; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
pela H. Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (S(J. miles) ; 
Population; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

Amalapada, TLD (atRSMlsi) .. 

W; 

11-0 

0-5; 539 ; 97; 337 

Vanya- 3-0 
vihir Kh. ; 

Amalathe NDR (araOT) 

NE ; 

22-0 

20; 227 ; 38; 114 

Koparli; 2-0 

Amalathe SDK (aroz*!) 

N ; 

6-0 

4-3; 1192; 198; 474 

Varpade ; 1-0 

Amali SKI (armtTt) 

NW ; 

23-0 

9-7; 921; 157; 397 

Chau- 4-0 

pale ; 

Amali TLD (arnt^) 

NW ; 

16-0 

1 - 7 ; 369 ; 62 ; 157 

Vanya- 6-0 
vihir Kh. ; 

Amalibari AKA .. 

N ; 

6-0 

0-2; 218; 44; 116 

Akkal- 6-0 
kuva ; 

Imarale SDK (amrci^) 

S; 

10-0 

2-5 ; 1319 ; 206 ; 446 

Shevade ;4-0 

Amarave NDR (annT?) 

NW ; 

8-0 

0-6; 18; 2; 10 

Dharadai;2-0 

AmbabfirlAKA (sbn^rd) 

W ; 

8-0 

0-5 ; 531 ; 99 ; 327 

Raisinga- 1-0 

PUT ; 

Anibari AKR 

SE ; 

1-4 

0-8; 34; 6; 19 

i 

Dhad- 1-4 
gaon ; 

AmbaribarAKA (swtfi^) .. 

NE ; 

24-0 

01; 87 ; 17 ; 52 

Jamana ; 1-4 

Ambe SPR (arra) 

E ; 

24-0 

2-7 ; 1424 ; 246 ; 782 

1 

Shirpur ; 24-0 

Ambode DHL (3f4t®) 

E; 

10-0 

1 

; 6-4; 1676 ; 306 ; 898 

1 

Vani Bk. ; 2-0 

Amode SHD (arnft^) 

N ; 

10-0 

! 4-4 ; 1836 ; 310 ; 925 

1 

Mhasa- 2-0 
vad ; 

Amode SKI 

NW; 

10-0 

1 1-5; 324 ; 57; 205 

Ghodade ;2-0 

Amode SPR (3n»d§) 

E ; 

1-0 

1 2-4 ; 979 ; 173 ; 344 

Shripur ; 1-0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 

Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 

Stand; 

Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Nandurbar ; 

25-0 

Vanyavihir Mon. 3-0 
Kh. ; 

Vanya- 3-0 
vihir Kh. ; 

w. 

Sl(pr). 

Ranale ; 

5-0 

Koparli ; 

Sat. 2-0 

Kop- 2-0 
arli ; 

rv. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ; tl. 

Sindkhed ; 

8-4 

Shindkhcd 

; Mon. 6-0 

j 

1-0 

; 

1 

SI (pr) ; 2Cs ; 3tl ; 
eh ; lib. 

Chiitchpada ; 

19-0 

Dahivel ; 

Thu. 11-0 

1 

Dha- 1-4 
ner ; 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Kanhayalal 
Maharaj Fr. Kt. Sud 
11 ;2tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

28-0 1 

Vanyavihir Mon. 6-0 i 
Kh. ; 

Vanya- 6-0 
vihir Kh. ; 

W- 

1 

Sl(pr) ; Cs. 

Nandurbar ; 

35-0 

Akkalkuva 

; Wed. 6-0 

Akkal- 6-0 ' 
kuva ; 1 

w ;n. 

; 

I 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp). 

Sindkhed ; 

8-0 

Chimthane ; Sun- 4-0 

1 Arave ; 1-0 

[ W ;rv. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs(c); tl ; ch. 

Nandurbar ; 

8-0 

Nandurbar ; Tue. 8-0 

1 

j Patha- 0-6 

1 ; 

! rv. 

j 

2tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

34-0 

Khapai ; 

Tue. 4-0 

I 

Kha- 4-0 
par ; 

rv. ! 

1 ^ 

tl. 

Dondaicha ; 

59-0 

Shahada ; 

Tue. 39-0 

Dhad- 1-4 
' gaon ; 

: 

1 

Cs (mp-gr). 

Nandurbar ; 

51-0 

Akkalkuva ; Wed. 24-0 

i 

1 Akkal-24-0 
kuva ; 

w. 

i ' 

SI (pr). 

Nardanc ; 

39-0 

j Shirpur ; 

Mon. 24-0 

Local ; 

1 w. 

1 i 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; 3tl ; dg. 

Dhulia ; 

11-0 

1 Dhulia ; 

i 

Tue. 11-0 


! 

W, 

SI (pr);pyt ;Cs ;2tl ; 
m. 

Dondaicha ; 

27-0 

Mhasavad ; Mon. 2-0 

Local ; ,,, 

1 

W ; rv, . 

2Sl(pr) ; 2ll. 

Chinchpada ; 

24-0 

Dahivel ; 

Thu. 3-0 

1-0 

n. i 

! 

SI (pr). 

Nardane ; 

15-0 

1 

Shirpur ; 

Mon, 1-0 

1 

1 

Shir- 1-0 
pur ; 

1 

w. 

Sl(pr) ; 2Cs (mp, 
mis) ; 

Mabadev Fr. Kt. 
Sud. 11 ; 5tl. 
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Villagi;/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
ViUage/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q ; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles) ; 
Population ; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office ; 
Distance 

Amoni TLD (w^T) 

NVV ; 

8-0 

3-7 ; 

606 ; 

124 ; 

353 

Taioda ; S-0 

Anakavade SHD (ar^rw?) .. 

N ; 

8-0 

0-6 : 

257 ; 

55; 

I3S 

Mhasa- 0-i 
vad ; 

Anakavadi DHL .. 

S\V ; 

! 5-0 

6-S ; 

743 ; 

140 ; 

201 

Arvi ; 3-0 

Anarad SHD (3m=t) 

S ; 

6-0 

3-3; 

1499 ; 

295 ; 

609 


ATicade DHL (4^1X3) 

SE ; 

15-0 

4-4; 

1269 ; 

220 ; 

657 

Chinch- 0-4 
khedo ; 

AnjanavihirbSDK .. 

W ; 

!2-0 

8 -3; 

857 ; 

151 ; 

319 

Dondai- 5-0 
cha; 

Ankulavihir AKA (3f^ar%x:).. 

W ; 

6-0 

0-9 : 

53 > ; 

101 ; 

285 

Akkal- 6-0 
kuva ; 

A/'ikusavihir TLD .. 

W ; 

18-0 

0-5 ; 

486 ; 

100 ; 

304 

Akkal- 4-0 
kuva ; 

Anturli SPR (4^) 

W ; 

14-0 

2-7 ; 

726 ; 

128 ; 

400 

Tekvade ; 3-0 

Anile NDR (srrra) 

E ; 

lS-0 

3 -2 ; 

707 ; 

107 ; 

257 

iCoparli; 4-0 

Arave SDK (Jrnrt) 

SW ; 

10-0 

8-3 ; 

1145 ; 

195 ; 

463 

Shavade ; 3-0 

ArditarS NOR (snfDra) 

W ; 

15-0 

0-3 ; 

546 ; 

92 ; 

307 

Natavad; .. 

Arethl AKA (sttiV) 

NW ; 

45-0 

0 05 

37; 

8 ; 

25 

Mulgi ; 23-0 

Ami DHL (airiff) 

NE ; 

6-0 

4-3 ; 

574 ; 

114 ; 

235 

Kundajte 2-0 
Pr. VaTklicd ; 

, 

Arthe Bk, SPP^ (arsfc) 

NW ; 

6-0 

3-3 ; 

1740 ; 

320 ; 

616 

Local; 

Arthe Kli. SPR «.) 

NW; 

5-0 

1-6: 

1222 ; 

234 ; 

594 

Arthe 0-1 
Bk-; 




DHUUA. DISTHiCr 


845 


Railway Slatio 
Distance 

1 

n; 

■ 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

1 

Motor 

Stand; 

Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Nandurbar ; 

22-0 

TaJoda ; 

Fri. 8-0 

■ 

TaU>da ; 8-0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Dundaicha ; 

27-0 

Mhasavatl; 

Mon. 0-' 

.... O-i 

W;n. 

Cs (gr); 

Mahadev Fr. Mg. 

Sud. 15;2tl. 

Dhulia ; 

15-0 

Arvi ; 

Mon. 3-0 

Arvi ; 3-0 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs(niis) ; 
2tl ; gym ; ch. 

Dondaicha ; 

12-0 

Sarang- 
khede ; 

Sun. 4-0 

Local; .. 


SI (pr) ; 2Cs (mp, 
fmg) ; 3tl ; mq; dg ; 
lib. 

Shirud ; 

7-0 

Shirud ; 

Fri. 7-0 

.... 3-0 

W ; w. 

SI (pr); Cs (rap): 4 tl. 

Dondaicha ; 

5-0 

Dondaicha 

Thu. 5-0 

Dhon- 5-0 
daicha; 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

30-0 

AkXalkuva 

Wed. 6-0 

_ 2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c). 

Nandurbar; 

32-0 

Akkalkuva ; 

Wed. 4-0 i Akkal- 3-0 

1 kuva ; 

w. 

Cs (c). 

Dondaicha ; 

n-0 

Shirp.jr ; 

Mon 1.4-0 

VaruJ : 2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Ranale ; 

4-0 

K.oparli ; 

Sat. 4-0 

Koparli ; 4-0 

rv. 

SI (pr) ; 411 ; 3dg ; 
ch. 

Shindkhcd ; 

9-0 

CiiimihaatJ 

Sun. 3-0 

.... 0-1 

W; 

rv. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ; tl; ch. 

Nandurbar ; 

15-0 

Dhanura ; 

Sal. 2-0 

Dlianora;. . 

w. 

SI (pr) ; tl. 


Nandurbar ; 67-0 Akkal- Wed. 45-0 Mulgi; 23-0 rv. 

kuva ; 


Dhulia 7-0 Dhulia ; Tue. 6-0 Dhulia ; 6-0 W. SI (pr) ; Cs ; Maha 

shivaratra Fr. Mg; 
3tl; dg. 

Nardane; 26-0 Shirpur ; Mon. 6-0 Local; . . W, SI (pr) ; pyt ; Cs; 

3tl ; m ; lib ; dp. 

Nardane; 23-0 Shirpur ; Mon. 5-0 Arthe 0-1 W, pyt ; Cs, 

Bk; 
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MAtlARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village/Town name ; 

Talulta abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taliika/ 
peta H Q. ; 
Travelling 
ilistanec 

Area (Sq. miles) ; 
Population; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post office, 
Distance 

ArvI DHL (arr^f) 

sw : 

12-0 

116; 

3015 ; 

555 ; 

1173 

Local; 


Asali AKR (am^T) 

SSV ; 

1 

17-0 

2-3 ; 

716 ; 

111 ; 

432 

Shisa ; 

6-0 

Asall SPR (am*) 

( 

SH ; 

8-0 

1-3 ; 

227 ; 

49 ; 

123 

TItalner; 

4-0 

i 

Asalod SHD (am^) -.| 

1 

E ; 

j 

8-0 j 

1 

1 

3-6 ; 

I)*)! ; 

277 ; 

570 

Munda¬ 
ne ; 

8-0 

Asaue NDR (am*) 

E ; 

i 

13-0 1 

1 

3-5 ; 

549 ; 

92 ; 

343 

Nihali ; 

3-0 

Astambu AKR (aR?mT) 

SW ; 

18-0 

20 ; 

397 ; 

96 ; 

245 

Shisa ; 

7.0 

Astane SKI (ahem) 

W ; 

4-0 

1 

4 0; 

1127 ; 

196 ; 

535 

Ghoda- 
de ; 

4-0 

A^te NDR (afTs^) 

s ; 

8-0 

35-2 ; 

3766 ; 

660 ; 

1943 

Local; 


Aste Tarf Borad TLD 

E : 

6-0 

0-7: 

171 

36; 

95 

Mod ; 

O-I 

(3(«^ creatiT?) 









AsuS SHD (an^) 

NE ; 

3-0 

0-7 

165 

26 ; 

89 

.... 


Aurangapuf SHD . 

NW : 

6-6 

1-8 , 

418 

83 ; 

204 

Kudha- 
vad : 

2-0 

Avadhan DHL (amwR) 

S; 

3-4 

2-4 

1322 

231 ; 

473 

Laling ; 

2-0 

Avagc SHD (armit) 

N; 

5-4 

M 

71 

; 14; 

45 

Mhasa- 
vad ; 

2-0 

Ayane SKI (arp*) 

E ; 

20-0 

6-2 

: 519 

; 99; 

243 

Shira- 

dhane 

2.0 

Babhalaj SPR (trcSR) 

. SE; 

15-0 

3-2 

; 1129 

1 

1 

575 

Thalner; 

11-0 




DHUUA. DISTRICT 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 

Stand; 

Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Dhulia ; 12-0 

Local; Mon. 

Local; 

W. 

2S1 (pr, in);pyt; .. 
2Cs (mp, mis) ; 
Rokadobaba Pr.sud. 
2 ; 4tl ; 2dg : 
gym : 2 lib ; 2dp. 

Nandurbar ; 30-0 

Talcida; Fri. 15-0 

Dhad- 17-0 

gaoa : 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs. 

Nardane ; 23-0 

Shirpur ; Mon. 8-0 

Bhor- 0-4 
kheda ; 

W; n. 

SI (pr) ; ti. 

Dondaicha; IS-0 

Mundane ; Thu. 2-0 

Local ; .. 

W : w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp); .. 
Nageshvar Maharaj Fr. 
Mrg. Scd. 5 ; 3tl ; 
dh ; lib. 

Ranale ; 6-0 

Ranale ; Sun. 2-0 

Gho- 2-0 
tanc ; 

w. 

1 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 
2tl;ch. 

Nandurbar; 30-0 

Taloda ; Fri. J4-0 

Dhad- 18-0 
gaon ; 

n. 

SI (pr); Ashvatharaa 
Fr. Kt. Vad. 15. 

Chinchpada ; 28-0 

Sakri ; Sun, 4-0 

Stage ; 0-1 

w. 

SI (pr); 2tl ; ch; 
lib. 

Nandurbar ; S-0 

Nandurbar; Tue. 8-0 

Stage ; .. 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs. Maruti Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15 ; 

8tl ; dh ; ch ; 
lib ; dp. 

Nandurbar ; 20-0 

Taloda ; Fri. 6-0 

— 

W. 

Cs (c-gr) ; tl. 

Dondaicha ; 20^0 , 

Shahada; Tue. 3-0 

Lon- 1-2 
khede ; 

rv. 


Dondaicha; 24-6 

Mhasavad; Mon. 5-0 

_ 2-6 

W : rv. 

Sl/(pr) ; Cs/(frag) ; 
tl. 

Dhulia; 3-0 

Dhulia ; Tue, 3-0 

Local; ,, 

W. 

Sl(pr); pyt;Cs(mp); 
3 tl: 2 dg ; gym. 

Dondaicha; 24-0 

Mhasavad; Mon. 2-0 

Local; .. 

W. 

3 Cs (2c-gr, fmg-gr). 

Dhulia; 24-0 

Ner ; Thu. 6-0 

Local; 

W. 

SI (pr): pyt; tl; ch .. 

Nardane ; 34-0 

Hoi : Sat. 5-0 

Local; 

W. 

SI (pr) : Cs : 2tl. .. 
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MAJIARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village/Town name; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
ViDage/Town name in Marathi 

Dircciion from 
the taJuka/ 
peta H. O '. 
Travelling 
distance. 

' Area (Sq, miles) ; 

1 Population; Ifouseholds ; 

; .'Agricultural ptipulation. 

1 

1 

j Post Office ; 

' Distance 

i 

i 

Babhale SDK. (strfls) j 

1 

St ; 

12-0 

1 2-8; 250 ; 46; 

1 

i 

i03 

i 

j Pimpar- I-O 
' khede ; 

1 

Babhulade SDK (^'^5) 


1 

6-0 

1 

1 0 • 9 ; .^50; 64 ; 

1 

! 

137 

1 Kadane ; 1-0 

Babhulade SPR 

j SW ; 

6-0 

12 ; 4)9 ; 97 ; 

178 

1 Gidhade ; 2-0 

1 

Babhulavadi DHL 

! St; 

6-0 

15-2; 853; 154; 

1 

366 

1 Vadjai ; 4-0 

Babre DHL (^) 

SE ; 

IR-0 

1 

! .3-.3 ; 1010 ; 186 ; 

579 

i 

1 Dharnan- 1-0 
eaon ; 

Bagada AKA (^w) 

NW ; 

26-0 j 

0 2; 158; 24; 

96 

[ Mulgi ; 16-0 

Bahirapiir SHD (<^1?:^) 

j Ml- ; 

1 .t-O j 

1 

08; 286 ; 50; 

129 

Raikhcd ; 3-0 

Baladanc NDR 

I 

1 ' 

1 

14-0 

2-3 ; 297 ; 55 ; 

166 

Nihali ; 2-0 

Balade SPR 

|W; 

1 

7-0 j 

I • 3 ; 690 ; 1 27 ; 

i 

179 ' 

i 

Gidhade ; 2-0 

Balaghat AKA 

ix; 

1 

i 

26-0 i 

01; 118; 23 ; 

1 

72 ' 

Mulgi ; 3-0 

Balakuve SPR 

1 

■NW ; 

7-0 

11; 1 350 ; 244 ; 

551 

Local ; 

Balapflr DHL (?ri55m) 

E; 

4-2 

2-4 ; 1199 ; 228 ; 

529 

Phaganc ; 0-2 

Balasane SKI 

NE ; 

22-0 

16 ■ 2 ; 2078 ; 381 ; 

1023 

lAical; 

Balavaiid NDR 

SE ; 

15-0 

5 • 9 ; 840 ; 142 ; 

389 

Kharde 2-0 
Kh.; 

Balhane DHL (9?gr®r) 

SE ; 

12-0 

4-2 ; 611 ; 106 ; 

318 

Chau- 4- 0 
gaon ; 

Balhane SKI 

SE ; 

! 

17-0 

2-3 ; 1194 ; 191 ; 

507 

Local; 


DHUULA. DISTRICT 


849 


Railway Station j 

Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 

Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 

Stand; 

Distance 

1 

Drinking 

Wafer 

facilities 

i 

Institutions and 
other information 

Nardane ; 

5-0 

Songir; Thu. >0 

i 

.. 1-0 1 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs; 

Rajasbai Fr. Vsk. 
Sud. 4, 3tl; ch. 

Sindkhed ; 

3-4 

Sindkhed; Mon. 6-0 

Hat. 1-0 
nur; 

rv. 

1 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl; 
ch ; lib. 

Nardane ; 

10-0 

1 

Sinukhed ; Mon. .. 

Local; 

W :rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl; 
dh ; ch. 

Dhulia ; 

6-0 

Dhulia ; Tue. 6-0 

Saun- 2-0 
dane ; 

W;rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs : 5tl; ch. 

Shirud ; 

7-1 ! 

1 

Shirud; Fri. 6-2 

.. 0-1 

W. 

Sl(pr) ;2Cs :3tl ;m; 
ch ; lib. 

Nandiurbar ; 

50-0 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 26-0 

Akkal.26.0 
kuva ; 

W;rv. 

SI (pr). 

Doadaicha; 

33-0 

— 

.... 

W. 

SI (pr) ; 2C9(mp); 

4tl. 

Ranaie ; 

3-0 

Ranaie; Sun. 64) 

Nihali; 2-0 

1 

j 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; tl. 

Nardane ; 

9-0 

Shirpur; Mon. 7-0 

Gidba- 2-0 

de ; 

w:rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs : 3tl ; ch ; 
lib. 

Nandurbar ; 

50-0 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 26-0 

.... 

1 

rv. 

.... 

Nardane ; 

27-0 

Shirpur ; Mon. 7-0 

Vikha- 2-0 
ran ; 

w. 

SI (pr) ; pyt ; Cs ; 
3tl ; m ; ch ; lib. 

Dhulia ; 

6-0 

Dhulia; Tue. 4-0 

Phaga- 0-2 
ne : 

w. 

Sl(pr) ;Cs(mp) ; 3tl ; 
dg ; 2gynj. 

.... 


.... 

stage; 

w, 

1 

SI (pr); 2tl. 

Ranaie ; 

12-0 

Ranaie ; . Sun. 6-0 

Rajale; 1-4 

W;rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; 2tl ; ch. 

Dhulia ; 

12-0 

DhuUa ; Tue. 12-0 

Sad- 2-0 
gaon ; 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; tl ; dh. 

DhuUa ; 

40-0 

Pitnpalner; Fri. 5-0 

.. 1-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; tl; ch. 


Vf 4667—54 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE Gj 


AZETTEER 


Village/Town name; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 1 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
pcta H- Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles) ; 
Population ; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

Bamadod NDR 

NE ; 

9-0 

1-4; 156; 33; 78 

Khonda- 1-0 
mali; 

Bamakhe(Je Tarf Sarang- 

akhe^e SHD 

s: 

9-0 

1-4; 508 ; 91; 240 

Local; 

Bamakhe^e Tarf Tarha^ SHD 

SE : 

16-0 

5 -2 : 1599 ; 276 ; 749 

Local; 

Bamanaganv AKA. .. 

SW ; 

7-0 

1• 1 ; 703 ; 108 ; 448 

Nava- 0-6 
gaon ; 

Batnani AKA 

N ; 

42-0 

! 0*2; 242; 39; 139 

1 

Mulgi ; 20-0 

Baraburle DHL (^i^) 

NW ; 

25-0 

1-2; 272 ; 55; 143 

Shirdhane 1-0 
Pr. Ner; 

Bamhane SDK (ar^) 

NW ; 

12-0 

i 

5-1 ; 1906 ; 329 ; 647 

Local; 

Ban TLD (^) 

Bandhara TLD (<tittr) 

NE ; 

13-0 

1 

10; 218; 43; 117 

Borad ; 4-0 

N; 

g-0 

1-3; 175; 35; 105 

Pratapa- 4-0 
pur : 

Bandharapatja NVP 
(iramm) 

E; 


2-8 ; 1389; 222 ; 794 

Chita vi; 1-0 

Barad'i AKA (iroft) 

NW; 

22-0 

01; 249 ; 39; 126 

Mulgi; 8-0 

Bari NVP (tfrO) 

S; 

6-0 

4-3 ; 323 ; 55 ; 170 

Navapur; 6-0 

Barisuragas AKA 

N; 

27-0 

0-4 ; 77 ; 14 ; 43 

Mulgi; 5-0 

Basar SKI (wrar) 

N; 

20-0 

3-9 ; 676 ; 123 ; 320 

Bramhan- 2-4 
vcl ; 

Bahyane NDR 

E; 

16-0 

2-7 ; 715 ; 125 ; 293 

Koparli ; 4-0 

Bedakun(J AKA 

. N; 

19-0 

0-3 ; 382 ; 72 ; 257 

Mulgi ; 4-0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 
Stand; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Nandurbar ; It-O 

Nandur- Tue. 9-0 

bar ; 

Khon- 1-0 
damali ; 

W. 

2tl. 

Dondaicha ; 12-0 

Sarang- Sun. 4-0 

1 khcde; 

Ana- 3-0 
rad ; 

rv. 

Cs (mp) ; 3tt ; lib. 

Dondaicha; 10-0 

Trtrkhede; Mon. 3*0 

1 

1 

Local ; 

w. 

SlCpr):2Cs;2tI;dh. 

Nandurbar ; 34-0 

Khapar ; 

Tuc. 1-0 

Kha- 1-0 
par; 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp-gr); 
tl. 

Nandurbar 68-0 

Akkal- Wed. 42-0 

kuva ; 

1 

rv. 

SI (pr). 

Dhulia ; 25-0 

Ner ; 

Thu. 5-0 

.. 25-0 

w. 

tl; 2m. 

Dondaicha; 5-0 

Dondaicha; Thu. 5-0 

Stage ; .. 

1 

w. 

2S1 (pr, h) ; pyt ; 
Cs (mp): Ganapati 
Fr. ; 5tl; lib ; dp 
(vet.). 

Nandurbar ; 29-0 

Borad ; 

Thu. 4-0 

Borad : 4*0. 

i 

n. 

Sl(pr);2Cs (c, frag); 
tl. 

Nandurbar ; 30-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 8-0 

Taloda; 8-0 

rv. 

SI (pr). 

Chinchpada ; 7-0 

Visarwadi ; Thu. 3-0 

Visar- 3-0 
j wadi : 

W : rv. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs. 

Nandurbar ; 48-0 

Akkalkuva; Wed, 22-0 

.... 

w ; rv. 

Sl(pr). 

Navapur ; 6-0 

Navapur ; 

Sat. 6-0 

Nava- 6-0 
pur; 

W :rv. 

SI (pr). 

Dondaicha; 85-0 

Akkalkuva;Wed. 27-0 

.... 

W ; n. 

i • ■ • • 

Nandurbar ; 20-0 

Kasbo Fri. 2-4 

Chhadavel ; 

Kasbe 3-0 
Chha¬ 
davel ; 

W. 

Si (pr) ; pyt ; 
Cs(mp) ; tl ; lib ; 
dp. 

Raoale ; 4-0 

Koparli ; 

Sat. 4-0 

Ranale; 2-0 

W;w. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs;2tl ;ch. 

Nandurbar ; 46-0 

Akkal. Wed. 19-0 

kuva ; 

.... 

W; n. 

.... 


Vf 4667— 54a 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village/Town name; 

I’aluka abbreviation ; 
Villagc/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the laluka/ 
peta H. Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles) ; 
Population; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

Behcd DHL (t|¥) 

NW; 

27-0 

2-9 ; 

571; 

106; 

262 

Shevade; 2-0 

Bched SKI {^) 

S; 

12-0 

5-4; 

1364; 

228; 

456 

Nadase; 2-0 

Betavad SDK (tsr^) 

SH; 

21-0 

5-8; 

5189; 

1013; 

1845 

Local; 

Beti AKA (^) 

NW; 

20-0 

01; 

81; 

16; 

41 

Akkal- 20-0 
kuva ; 

Bhabalapfir AKA 
(»rra^) 

NE; 

6-0 

0-3; 

595; 

107; 

394 

Akkal- 6-0 
kuva ; 

Bhadagimv SHD 

SE; 

13-0 

1-4; 

93; 

20; 

42 

Vadali ; 3-0 

Bhadagariv (Malegaiiv) SKI .. 

SE; 

25-0 

6-3; 

283; 

49; 

118 

Mhasadi 5-0 
Pr. Ner ; 

Bhadaganv (Ubhand). SKI .. 

RS'ik (OT<r) 

NE; 

9-0 

51; 

267; 

46; 

105 

Vardha- 1-4 
no ; 

Bhadane DHL («kt^) 

W; 

22-0 

T9; 

1205; 

241; 

574 

Ner ; 1-4 

Bhadane SDK (rto) 

SW; 

6-0 

4-8; 

1666; 

327; 

623 

Local; 

Bhadaiie SKI 

s; 

0-4 

51; 

2115; 

372; 

712 

Sakri ; 0-2 

Bhadavad NDR (rtr?^) 

E; 

16-0 

2-0; 

976; 

168; 

413 

Nihali ; 1-0 

Bhadavad NVP 

NE; 

25-0 

8-6; 

3327; 

545; 

1666 

Local; 

Bhade SHD (m) 

W; 

2-0 

2-6: 

1037; 

176; 

613 


Bhagadari AKA {m^) 

N; 

26-0 

2-3; 

1622; 

300; 

925 

Mulgi ; 4-0 

Bhagapar SHD (^ly) 

NE; 

8-4 

0-8; 

326; 

62; 

175 

Bramhan-2-4 
puri ; 

Bhagasari MDR (inwd) 

NE; 

9-0 

1-6; 

381; 

68; 

146 

Khonda- 0-3 
mail ; 





DHUUA. DISTRICT 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance 


Motor 
Stand ; 
Distance 

1 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Sindkhed ; 

14-0 

Lamkani : Sat. 

4-0 

Local; 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; tl. 

Dhulia ; 

32-0 

Kasare; Fri. 

8-0 

Local; 

W. 

SI (pr);5tl : 
ch ; lib. 

Local ; 


Local ; Fri. 


Local; 

W ; rv. : 

5 SI (pr, m, 3h); 
Cs ; 3 tl; m; 
mq ; dg ; Ub ; 3dp. 

Nandurbar ; 

46-0 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 20-0 

.... 

W n. 

.... 

Nandurbar; 


Akkalkuva; Wed. 

1 

6-0 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs 
(mp-gr) ; 2 tl; lib. 

i 

Dondaicha; 

13-0 

Shahada ; Tuc. 

13-0 

Vadali; 3-0 

rv. 

j 2 tl ; ch. 

Dhulia ; 

30-0 

Mhasadi Mon. 
Pf. Ner ; 

5-0 

! Mhasa- 5-0 
di Pr. 

Nor; 

W. 

1 

SI (pr); tl. 

Dondaicha ; 

25-0 

Vardhane ; Tue. 

1-4 

Vardha- 1-4 
nc ; 

W. 

! 

; SI (pr); 2 tl ; ch. 

Dhulia ; 

22-0 

Ner ; Thu. 

1-4 

stage ; 0-4 

w : w. i 

1 

SI ipr) ; 4 tl. 

Sindkhcd ; 

3-0 

Sindkhed ; Mon. 

6-0 

Sind- 3-0 
khed ; 

w. 

SI (m); 3 Cs(mp. 

2 mis); 5 tl; lib. 

Dhulia ; 

32-0 

Sakri ; Sun. 

0-2 

Sakri ; 0-2 

w. 

i 

Sl(pr);Cs; 2 tl. 

Ranalc ; 

2-0 

Ranalc; Sun. 

6-0 

2-0 

w rv. 

Si (pr) ; Cs ; 

5 tl; dh. 

Khandbara ; 

3-0 

Khandbara; Sun. 

3-0 

Local; . .| 

W ; rv. 

4Sl(pr); 

3 tl ; lib. 

Dondaicha ; 

22-0 

Shahada ; Tue. 

2-0 

.... 

W. 

SI (pr) ; 2 Cs 
(mp, fmg); 2tl; 

Ub. 

Nandurbar ; 


Akkalkuva; Wed. 26-0 

Mulgi; 4-0 

W ; n. 

Sl(pr); 2Cs 
(mis, fmg). 

Dondaicha ; 

25-0 

Shahada ; Tue. 

S4 

Bram- 2-4 
han- 
puri ; 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; tl. 

Nandurbar; 

9-0 

Nandurbar; Tuc. 

9-0 

Local; 

W ; w. 

SI(pr) ; 

3 tl ; ch. 
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Village/Town name ; 
Taliika abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles) ; 
Population; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office ; 
Distance 

Bhaler NDR (w?:) 

E; 

10-0 

4-4; 1563 ; 271 ; 440 

Local; 

Bharaate SPR (»rntz) 

NW; 

8-0 

3-9 2353 ; 428 ; 986 

Local; 

Bhamer SKI (^rm) 

N ; 

10-0 

24’0 ; 2146 ; 360 ; 1065 

Local; 

Bhane NDR (^) 

S ; 

3-0 

1'9 : 1007 ; 183 ; 387 

Local ; 

Bhangade NDR (wri) 

W ; 

15-0 

0 6; 754 ; 112 ; 386 

Dhanora; 3-0 

Bhangarapani AKA. 

('frmnrnt) 

N ; 

26-0 

0 6 ; 459 ; 87 ; 231 

Kalhi ; 1-0 

Bhanoli AKR 

NW ; 

7-0 

0-3 ; no ; 16 ; 57 

Dhad- 7-0 
gaon ; 

Bharadipadar AKA 
('H'tlSl'iK't) 

NW ; 

10-0 

01 ; 211 ; 37 ; 116 

Khapar ; 8-0 

Bbaradu NVP (iRf) 

NE ; 

11-0 

25 ; 914 ; 156 ; 594 

Sonare- 4-0 
digar ; 

Bharakund AKA .. 

NE ; 

19-0 

0-3; 280; 43; 192 

Mulgi ; 4-1 

Bharavadc SPR (RT^rre) 

W ; 

7-0 

11 : 1278 ; 217 ; 498 

Shirpur; 

Bhatane SHD 

SE ; 

24-0 

2-2 ; 1191 ; 193 ; 545 

Bhamte ; 3-0 

Bhatapore SPR (w^) 

SE ; 

14-0 

6-2 : 2454 ; 471 ; 1100 

Local ; 

Bhavar TLD (rtt) 

W ; 

2-0 

1-4 : 548 ; 106 ; 238 

Taloda ; 2-0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 

Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 
Stand; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Tishi; 

1-0 

KoparJj ; Sat. 6-0 

Local ; .. 

W ; w. 

SI (pr) : Cs ; Ram 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 9 ; 
3 tl ; lib ; dp. 

Nardane ; 

25-0 

Shirpui ; Mon. 8-0 

Stage ; 0-2 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt ; 4Cs 
(3c, mis) ; dh. 

Naadurbar ; 

30-0 

Nijampur ; Mon. 4-0 

1-6 

W. 

SI (pr) ; pyt ; 

1 6 Cs (mp, 5 fmg); 
Sati Devi Fr. Bdp. 
1, Bhavani 

Davi Fr. Ct. Vad.4; 
7t) ; 2 mq ; 2 dg. 

Nandurbar; 

3-0 

Naadurbar ; Tue. 3-0 

1 

Nan- 3-0 
durbar ; 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr) ; pyt ; Cs 
(mp); 2tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

15-0 

Dhanora; Sat. 3-0 

j Dhanora ; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp); tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

52-0 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 26-0 

Akkal-26-0 
kuva ; 

W ; n. 

SI (pr) ; Cs;tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

49-0 

1 

Taloda ; Fn\ 35-0 

Dhad- 7-0 
gaon ; 

W ; n. 

.... 

Nandurbar ; 

35-0 

Khapar ; Tue. 8-0 1 

^ ! 

rv. 

.... 

Khatgaon ; 

3-0 

Visarwadi ; Thu. 2-0 

Stage ; .. 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; 2tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

45-0 

Akkalkuva ; Wed. 19-0 i 

.... 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp). 

Nardane ; 

21-0 

Shirpur ; Mon. 7-0 

Tekva- 1-4 
de ; 

W. 

SI (pr) ; pyt ; 

Cs (mp) ; tl ; cb. 

Nardane ; 

28-0 

Shirpur ; Mon. lO-O 

Varul ; 0-3 

i 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp) ; 
Ananda Devi Fr. 
Vsk. Sud.5 ; 2tl ; 
ch ; lib. 

Nardane ; 

30-0 ! 

1 

Hoi ; Sat. 4-0 

Local ; .. 

W. 

i 

SI (pr) ; pyt ; 

2Cs (mp, mis) ; 

5 tl ; lib. 

Nandurbar ; 

14.0 

Taloda ; Fri. 2-0 

1 

Talo- 2-0 
da ; 

W. 

Si (pr) ; tl. 
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Village/Town name ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q.; 
Travelling 
distance- 

Area (Sq. miles) ; 
Population ; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post-Office ; 
Distance 

Bhavare NVP {^) 

SW ; 

4-0 

6-8 ; 685 ; 107 ; 404 

Navapur; 4-0 

Bhaver SPR 

SE ; 

17-0 

2-2 ; 1007 ; 190 ; 508 

Hoi ; 0-6 

Bhilane SDK (f^) 

E ; 

22-0 

1-7 ; 104 ; 21 ; 63 

Betavad ; 4-0 

Bhiradai DHL (fRTsrf) 

E : 

12-0 

11 ; 211 ; 39 ; 97 

Mukti ; 0-4 

Bhira^aiie DHL (fVncsTvr) 

E ; 

12-0 

10 ; 412 : 73 ; 153 

Mukti ; 1-0 

Bhogavade Bk. AKR 

NE ; 

4-0 

0-3 ; 39 ; 8 ; 28 

Dhad- 4-0 
gaon ; 

Bhogavade Kh. AKR 
w.) 

NE ; 

4-0 

1-2: 173; 26; 99 

Dhad- 4-0 
gaon ; 

BhoitI SPR 

E ; 

18-4 

21; 840 ; 164 ; 457 

Shirpur; 18-0 

Bhokar DHL (wl^) 

N ; 

2-0 

3-2 ; 511 ; 75 ; 180 

Dhulia ; 2-0 

Bhonaganv SKi 

NW ; 

10-0 

4-5 ; 633 ; 106 ; 336 

Dahivel ; 2-0 

Bhorakheda SPR (*rlT^) 

SE ; 

8-0 

3-3 ; 1136 ; 215 ; 537 

Thalner ; 4-0 

Bhoratek SHD (^frrs^) 

NE ; 

15-0 

1 -4 ; 326 ; 58 ; 149 

Mandarie;4-0 

Bhoratek SPR (ifirsw) 

SE ; 

16-0 

2-6 ; 873 ; 162 ; 435 

Thalner ; 3-0 

Bhoyara AKA (Rhra) 

W ; 

7-0 

0-3 ; 112 ; 18 ; 78 

Raising- 1-0 
pur 

BhujagMv AKR 

W ; 

3-0 

0-6 ; 25» : 40 : 139 

Dhad- 3 0 
gaon ; 

Bhute SHD {^) 

NW ; 11-0 

0-3; 184; 34; 94 

Kudha- 2-0 
wad ; 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 
Stand; 
Distance 

1 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

f 

Navapur ; 

<M) 

Navapur ; Sat. 4-0 

Nava- 4-0 
pur ; 

W ; rv. 

tl. 



Hoi ; Sat. 0-6 

Hoi; 0-6 

rv. 

Si (pr); pyt : 

4 tl ; dg ; dp. 

Betavad ; 

4-0 

Betavad ; Fri. 6-4 

Beta- 4-0 
vad ; 

w. 

tl. 

Dhulia ; 

12-0 

Muk.ti ; Mon. 0-4 

Mukti ; 0-4 

W ; rv. 

Cs ; 2tl. 

Dhulia ; 

12-0 

Mukti ; Mon. I-O 

! 

Mukti ; 1-0 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs; 

2 tl ; ch. 

Mandurbar ; 

46‘0 

j 

Taloda; Fri. 32-0 

1 

Dhad- 4-0 
gaon ; 

W; rv. 

Cs (gr); 
Bhangorya Fr. Phg. 
Sud. 15. 

Nandurbar ; 

46-0 

Taloda; Fri. 32-0 

Dhad- 4-0 
gaon ; 1 

f W; rv. 

1 

SI fpr) ; 

Cs (gr); Bhangorya 
Fr. Phg. Sud. 15. 

Nardane ; 

36-4 

1 

Stage ; .. 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp). 

Dhulia ; 

2-0 

Dhulia; Tue. 2-0 

Local; .. 

1 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; 2tl. 

Chinchpada ; 

22-0 

Dahivel ; Thu. 2-0 

0-1 

1 

I W ; rv. 

2SI (pr) ; 

2 tl ; 2 gym. 

Nardane ; 

23-0 

Shirpur ; Mon. 8-0 

Local; .. 

W. 

1 

SI (pr) ; 5tl ; dli. 

Dondaicha ; 

33-0 

Mandane; Thu. 4-0 

.... 

rv. 

SI (pr) ; pyt ; 

Cs (gr) ; tl. 

Amalner ; 

14-0 

Shirpur ; Mon. 16-0 

0-2 

W, 

SI (pr) ; Cs(c) ; 

5 tl. 

Nandurbar; 

32-0 

Khapar ; Tuc. 3-0 

Khapar; 3-0 

W. 


Nandurbar ; 

43-0 

Taloda; Fri. 28-0 

Stage ; 

W; n. 

Sl(pr). 

Dondaicha ; 

28-0 

Mlia.savad; Mon. 6-0 

Padaldc 6-0 
Bk. ; 

W. 

1 
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Villagp/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles) ; 
Population ; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

Bijaganv NVP 

ME ; 

31-0 

1-6 ; 

657 

; 114; 

372 

Mogarani:l-4 

Bijaligavhan AKA 

N ; 

26-0 

0-3 ; 

392 

; 68 ; 

227 

Mulgi ; 3-0 

Bijaripatl AKA 
(fsrarftTfzt) 

N ; 

21-0 

1 

0-3 ; 

335 

: 62 ; 

185 

Mulgi ; 2-0 

Bilabarapa(;la AKR 

S ; 

1-0 

0-5 ; 

68 

; 13 ; 

40 

Dhad- 1-0 
gaon ; 

Biladi DHL (f^^) 

NE ; 

6-0 

4’7 ; 

1117 

; 194 ; 

497 

Nagaon 2-0 
Bk ; 

Biladi NDR 

W ; 

2-0 i 

1 

1-4 ; 

335 

: 61 ; 

162 

Dhekvad; 2-0 

Biladi Tarf Haveli SHD 

NE ; 

1 

12-0 

0-9 ; 

415 

; 71 ; 

222 

Raikhcd; 2-0 

Biladi Tarf Sarangakhedt; 

SHD 

s; 

9-0 

2 1 ; 

863 

; 156 ; 

372 

.... 

Bilamafijarc NVP 

SW ; 

3-0 

30 : 

401 

; 74 ; 

175 

Navapur; 3-0 

Bodagili'iv DHL (wKw) 

SE ; 

18-0 

1 

1 

1-2 ; 

530 

; 101 ; 

301 

Dhaman- 0-5 
gaon ; 

Bodaganv SKI (^O'^'in) 

NW ; 

16-0 

1 

4-4 ; 

950 

155: 

516 

Ghodade; 4-0 

Bokalajhar NVP 

1 SE ; 

6-0 i 

1 

0-8 ; 

321 

; 50 ; 

195 

Navapur; 6-0 

Bokhadi AKA (^t^nfr) 

N ; 

19-0 

0-2 ; 

237 

; 44 ; 

149 

Kathi ; 3-0 

Bopakhel SKI 

w; 

20-0 

3-2 ; 

931 

; 156 ; 

425 

Dagshir- 2-0 
vade; 

Boracak NVP (afK->t+) 

ME : 

24-0 I 

1 

10 ; 

701 

; 131 ; 

379 

Khand- 3-0 
■ bara ; 

Borad TLD 

1 

NE ; 

10-0 

12-2 ; 

4480 

: 887 ; 

2380 

Local ; 


DHUUA. DISTIUCT 
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1 

Railway Station ; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 

Stand; 

Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Khandbara ; 

5-0 

Khandbara; Sun. 5-0 

Bijgaon; 3-0 

W ; n. 

Sl(pr) : Cs(gr). 


50-0 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 26-0 

.... 

rv. 

Sl(pr). 

Nandurbat ; 

48-0 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 21-0 

.... 

rv. 

Sl(pr). 

Dandaicha ; 

60-0 

Shahada ; Tue. 39-0 


rv. 

Cs (gr). 

Dhulia ; 

6-0 

Dhulia; Thu. 6-0 

Stage ; .. 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs ; Mahadov 
Fr. Vsk.Sud. 9 ; 
tl; dh. 

Nandurbat; 

2-0 

Nandurbar; Tue. 2-0 

Nandur- 2-0 
bar ; 

rv. 

2Sl(pr, m) ; tl. 

Dondaicha ; 

32-0 


— 

w. 

Sl(pr) ; 2Cs(mp) ; 

4tl. 

Dandaicha ; 

12-0 

Sarangkhede; Sun. 4-0 

Anarad; 4-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr); 2Cs(mp, 

fmg) ; 4tl. 

Navapur ; 

3-0 

Navapur ; Sat- 3-0 

Nava- 3-0 
Pur ; 

W ; rv. 

2Sl(pr) ; tl. 

Shirud; 

6-0 

Shirud ; Fri. 6-0 

Babrc ; 1-4 

W : Str, 

Sl(pr) : Cs(mp); 

2tl; m ; ch ; lib. 

Chinchpada ; 

24-0 

Dahivel ; Thu. 4-0 

4-0 

W ; n. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs(mp) ; tl. 

Navapur ; 

6-0 

Navapur ; Sat. 6-0 

2-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); pyt(gt); 

Cs(mp) ; tl. 

Nandurbat ; 

50-0 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 19-0 


rv. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs(mp). 

.... 


Warsc ; Mon, 3-0 | 

3-0 

W; rv. 

Sl(pr) ; pyt ; tl. 

Khandbara ; 

.3-0 

Khandbara; Sun. 3-0 

Khand- 2-0 
bara; 

W; rv. 

Sl(pr) : Cs(mp) ; lib ; 
Cch. 

Nandurbar ; 

24-0 

Local ; Thu. 

LoilI; 

W. 

4SI{3pr, m) ; pyt ; 

3 Cs ; 4tl ; ch ; lib ; 
Jdp. 
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Village/Town name; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

1 

1 

L 

direction from, 
the taluka/ 
peta H- Q-; 
Travelling ; 
distance 1 

Area (Sq. miles) ; 
Population; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

■ ■ “1 

i 

1 

Bora<lt SPR. (^'V) 

N ; 

1 

14-0 j 

j 

3-5 ; 

2477 ; 

450 ; 

814 i 

1 

i 



Boragariv SPR (^TTThr) 

W ; 

1 

44 ) 

1 

1-3 ; 

295 ; 

51 ; 

j 

138 

Jatode ; 

0-2 

Borajhar NVP (^KSTt) 

S ; 

1 

10-0 ; 

3-7 ; 

169 ; 

29 ; 

84 

Nava- 
pur ; 

10-0 

Borakund DHL 

S ; 

16-0 i 

! 

( 

3-3 ; 

4949 ; 

877 ; 

2055 

Local 


Boralc NDR (^rra) 

NE ; 

i 

16-0; 

2-2 ; 

1140 ; 

205 ; 

541 

Vikha- 
ran ; 

2-0 

Boralc SHD 

SE: 

11-0 1 

1-4 ; 

593 ; 

103 ; 

243 

VadaJi ; 

2-0 

Borapada NVP (stVrtTfT) 

SE ; 

12-0 1 

I 

2-2 ; 

965 ; 

168 ; 

597 

Nava- 
pur ; 

12-0 

Borasule DHL (tt^) 

^ NW ; 

” i 

2-5 ; 

306 ; 

52 ; 

113 

1 Boris ; 

1 

1 

o..i 

1 

Bora van AKR (^TT^) 

1 

1 E ; • 

i 

! 

0-4 

10 ; 

318 

51 

161 

1 

Dhad- 
gaon ; 

0-4 1 

Boravihir DHL (TTcfd^) .. 

SE ; 

lO-O 

5-4 ; 

1436 

256 

465 

1 Local ; 


Boripada AKA (^'iOnidi) 

NE ; 

2-4 

0-2 : 

15 

3 

12 

Vanya - 
vihir 

1-0 








Kh. ; 


Boris DHL 

NW ; 

22-0 

6-6 ; 

1 

1 

3073 

543 

1082 

Local 

1 

1 

1 
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1 

Railway Si at ion; ! 

Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance 

I 

Motor I 
Stand ; 
Distance ' 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Nardane ; 

32-0 

Local; 

Thu. 

Local ; 

W. 

2S1 (pi, m) ; 5Cs 
(2fmg, 3mis) ; 3tl; 
dh ; gym ; lib ; dp. 

Nardane ; 

14-0 

Shirpur ; 

Mon. 4-0 

Shir- 4-0 
pur ; 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; 2t|; 

ch. 

Navapur ; 

10-0 

Navapur ; 

Sat. 10-0 j 

Stage ; 

W ; n. 

1 

SI (pr) ; Cs(mp). 

Shirud; 

4-0 

Local; 

Wed. .. 

j 

Local ■ . . 

w. 

SI (pr) ; pyt; 4 Cs. ; 
Janjani Devi Fr. 
ct. Sud. 15 ; 9tl ; 
mq;dg ;2dh ;gym: 
ch;dp. 

Nandurbar ; 

16-0 

Nandur¬ 
bar ; 

Tue. 16-0 

.... 0-2 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs(mp) ; tl. 

Doadaicha ; 

14-0 

Sarang- 
khedc ; 

San. 5-0 

Vadali;2-0 

W ; rv. 

SI (pt) ; Cs(mp) ; 3tl, 

Kolade ; 

4-0 

Chinch- 
pada ; 

Fri. 6-0 

Sava- 4-4 
rat ; 

W. 

2SI (pr);pyt; Cs(rap). 

Sindkhed ; 

16-0 

Boris; 

Fri. 0-1 

Boris ; 0-1 

W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Dondaicha ; 

59-4 

Shahada ; 

Tue. 394 

Dhad- 0-4 
gaon; 

w. 

Cs (mp-gr). 

Local ; 

• * 

Dhulia; 

Tue. 10-0 

Local ; .. 

w. 

2Sl(pr, m); pyt; 
3Cs(fmg-2mis) ;4tl; 
dh ;gym ;ch ;31ib; 
dp. 

Nandutbar; 

22-4 

Vanyavihir 
Kh. ; 

Mon. I-O 

Vanya- 1-0 
vihir- 
Pliata ; 

w. 

Cs (mp). 

Sindkhed ; 

16-0 

Local; 

Fri. 

Local; 

w. 

2S1 (pr, m); pyt; 
5Cs (mp, mis) ; Sati 
Devi Fr. Ps. Vad. 
14 ; 6tl; dh ; ch ; 
lib ; dp. 
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Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
pcta H- Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles) ; 
Population; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post OlBce; 
Distance 

Bramhanapuri SHD 

NE : 

6-0 

1.1 ; 

1481 ; 242 

: 749 

Local ; 

Bramhanavcl SKI 

N ; 

20-0 

18.0 ; 

4626 ; 778 

; 2292 

Local ; 








Budhaval TLD 

W ; 

3-0 

2.2 ; 

1419 ; 271 ; 

776 

Taloda ; 3-0 

Budhavall TLD 

W ; 

4-0 

0.9 : 

438 ; 80 

: 239 

Taloda ; 4-0 

Budigavhan SHD .. 

N ; 

5-6 

1.1 ; 

323 ; 49 

169 

Padalde; 1-6 

Bupakari SHD (fT^) 

SW ; 

6-0 

0.9 ; 

647 ; 96 

; 327 

Damar- 0-2 
khede ; 

Burajha^ DHL 

NW ; 

18-0 

5.7 ; 

1633 : 276 

781 

Local ; 

Buru^akhc SKI .. 

NW ; 

20-0 

7.1 ; 

1405 ; 229 

; 698 

Pinjarzadi ; .. 

Cakale NDR 

SE ; 

6-0 

3.4: 

508 ; 84 

; 292 

Nandur- 6-0 
bar ; 

Canavai AKA 

NW ; 

26-0 

0.3; 

287 : 55 ; 

157 


CandagatJ SDK (^i^) 

S; 

10-0 

4.3; 

423 ; 61 

; 164 

Pimpar- 3-0 
khede ; 

CandapQr AKA 

W ; 

7-0 

0.1 ; 

187 ; 38 

; no 

Kukur- 13-0 
munde ; 

Candapuri SPR 

W ; 

7-0 

0.6 ; 

509 ; 95 

; 258 

Arthe 2-0 

Bk, ; 

Candasaili SHD .. 

N; 

5-0 

1.8; 

156 : 31 

82 

Bramhan- 1-0 
puri; 

Candase SPR 

N; 

10-0 

2.3; 

173 ; 38 

; 83 

Shirpur ; 10-0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 

Stand; 

Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Dondaicha ; 

24-0 

Shahada ; 

Tue. 6-0 

Local ; .. 

W ;rv. 

Sltpr) ; pyt : 2Cs(C, 
mp); 3tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

22-0 

Local ; 

Wed. .. 

Local ; .. 

W. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs(mp) ; 

Ohanai Punai Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 14 ; 3tl ; 
dh ; ch ; lib ; dp. 

Nandurbar ; 

17-0 

Taloda ; 

Ffi. 3-0 

3-0 

W ; w. 

Sl(pr) ; Gudhipadava 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 1; 2tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

1 

18-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 4-0 

Local ; .. 

W ; w. 

Sl(pr) ; Cstmp) ; tl. 

Dondaicha ; 

23-0 

^ Nthasavad ; Mon. 1-4 

Padalde 1-6 
Bk. ; 

W. 

Slfpr) ; Cs(fmg); tl. 

Dondaicha ; 

26-0 

Shahada ; 

Tue. 6-0 

Damar- 0-2 
khede ; 

rv. 

pyt. 

Dhulia ; 

18-0 

Songir; 

Thu. 8-0 

Local ; .. 

W;w. 

2SI(pr, m) ;pyt;2Cs; 
3tl ; lib. 

Chinchpada ; 

20-0 

Brahmanvel; Wed. 4-0 

Stage ; .. 

1 w. 

1 

Sl(pr) ; 2 Csfc, mis); 
2tl ; lib ; dp. 

Nandurbar ; 

6-0 

Nandurbar ; Tue. 6-0 

Wavad ; 2-0 

n. 

SI (pr) ; pyt (gr) ; Cs ; 
(mp-gr); tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

52-0 

Akkalkuva ; Wed. 26-0 


n. 

SKpr). 

Nardane ; 

8-0 

Songir ; 

Thu. 6-0 

i 

I .. 24 

W; w;n. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); 2tl; 
ch. 

Nandurbar ; 

35-0 

Khapar ; 

Tue. 1-0 

Kha- l-O 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (tnp-gr). 

Nardane ; 

26-0 

Shirpur ; 

Mon. 7-0 

Arthe 2-0 
Bk; 

W;n. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; tl ; ch. 

Dondaicha ; 

23-0 

Shahada ; 

Tue. 5-0 

Bramhan- 
puri ; 1-0 

W; rv. 

SI (pr) ; tl. 

Nardane ; 

26-0 

Shirapur ; 

Mon. 10-0 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (gr) ; 2 tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


1 

Villase/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 1 
the taluka/ | 
peta H. Q.; 
Travelling ^ 
diiitance j 

1 

Area (Sq. miles) ; 
Population; Households; 
Agiicultural population 

Post OflSce; 
Distance 

Cantlhe DHL 

SE ; 

1 

1 

27-0 

5-6 ; 1012; 203 ; 507 

Talvadc ; 1-4 

Capadi AKA 

NW ; 

42-0 

0 1; 72; 13 ; 36 

Mulgi ; 20-0 

Cauganv DHL 

W ; 


11-2; 1886; 309; 774 


CaugMv Bk. SDK 

3.) 

W ; 

5-0 

38 ; 956 ; 183 ; 408 

Varul ; 2-0 

Caugmv Bk. TLD 
(■«iVii^ ^■) 

E; 

4-4 

1-2; 394; 74; 217 

Pratapa- 3-0 
pur ; 

Cauganv Kh. SDK 
(gfPtiww.) 

W; 

5-0 

2-1; 306; 56; 155 

Varul; 2-0 

Cauganv Kh, TLD 

w.) 

N; 

8-0 

1- 6 ; 254 ; 53 ; 145 

Taloda ; 8-0 

Cauki NVP (^) 

SE ; 

8-0 

3-0; 745 ; 120; 396 

Navapur; 8-0 

Caupale NDR ('#n^) 

E; 

4-0 

5-3; 1527 ; 282 ; 521 

Local ; .. 

Caupale SKI (^hra) 

W ; 

24-0 

26-9 ; 4399 ; 721 ; 2414 

Dhaner ; 4-0 

Cavalade SDK (-av^aS) 

NW ; 

21-0 

1-4; 103; 16; 47 

Tavkhede 1-0 
Pr. N. ; 

Chail SKI (OT5W) 

s ; 

9-0 

4-6; 1597 ; 275; 561 

Nadase ; 2-0 

Chapari AKR (witt) 

NW ; 

5-0 

1-1; 233 ; 37; 123 

Dhad- 5-0 
gaon ; 

Chavadi SKI (arret) 

NE; 

21-0 

7-5 ; 799 : 145 ; 427 

3-0 

Chirave NVP 

NE ; 

20-0 

1-4; 494 ; 87; 278 

Khat- 2-0 
gaon ; 

Cikase SKI (f^^) 

W ; 

1 

15-2 

2-7; 907; 159; 375 

Pimpal- 2-0 
ncr ; 


DHOUA DISTRICT 


865 


Railway Station ; 
Distance 

Weekly Ba 2 ar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance 

Motor 
Stand ; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Shirud ; 5-0 

Shirud ; Fri. 5-0 

Talva- 1-4 
de; 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs(nip); 2 tl. 

Nandurbar ; 64-0 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 42-0 

Mulgi; 20-0 

rv. 

.... 


.... 

.... 

W; n. 

Si (ni). 

Virdel Road ; 3-0 

Sindkhed ; Mon. 6-0 

. . 2-0 

W; w. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); 2tl; 
ch ; lib- 

Nandurbar ; 18-4 

Taloda ; Fri. 4-4 

.' . 0-1 

W. 

2 tl ; dg. 

Virdel Road ; 3-0 

Sindkhed; Mon. 6-0 

.. 2-0 

W; w. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr) ; 2tl; 
ch. 

Nandurbar ; 22-0 

Taloda ; Fri. 8-0 

Taloda; 8-0 

1 

1 W;n. 

SI (pr). 

Navapur ; 8-0 

Navapur ; Sat. 8-0 

.. 1-0 

W. 

SI (pr) ; pyt (gr); Cs 
(mp); Tulaja Devi 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; tl; 
lib. 

Nandurbar ; 4-0 

Nandurbar; Tue. 4-0 

1 Stage ; 0-5 

1 

W;rv. 

I 

SI (pr); 2Cs; Maruti 
Fr. a. Sud. 15; 5tl. 

Chinchpada ; 24-0 

Dahivel ; Thu. 12-0 

.. 4-0 

W :rv. 

3 SI (pr). 

Dondaicha ; 6-0 

Dondaicha ; Thu. 6-0 

Takar- 3-0 
kheda; 

rv. 

.... 

Dhulia ; 39-0 

Kasare ; Fri. 5-0 

Local ; 

W; w. 

2SI (pr, ml; pyt; 

Cs (mp). 

Nandurbar ; 48-0 

Taloda ; Fri. 33-0 

Dhad- 5-0 
gaon ; 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Dondaicha ; 

Lamkani ; Sat. 7-0 

Stage ; 0-1 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (mis); 
tl; ch. 

Khatgaon ; 2-0 

Khandbara; Sun. 6-0 

.... 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Navapur ; 33-0 

Pimpalner ; Fri. 1-2 

Pimpal- 1-2 
ner ; 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 
Oangveshwai Maha- 
raj Fr. Mg. Vad. 
13;4tl. 


Vf 4667—55 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village/Town name ; 

Talufca abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ I 
pcta H- Q.; 
Travelling 
dialuncc 

Area (Sq. miles) ; 
Population; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

Cikhali AKA 

NW : 

14-0 

0-2; 

205 ; 

30 ; 

117 

Akkal- 

14-0 








kuva ; 


Cikhali Bk. SHD 

N ; 

6-0 

21 ; 

394 ; 

72 ; 

177 

Kudha- 

3-0 








vad ; 


Cikhali Kh SHD 

NE ; 

16-0 

0 6; 

221 ; 

35 ; 

109 

Mandane 

; 4-0 










Ci ane SDK (Striiui) 

NW; 

6-2 

3 9; 

2208; 

395; 

668 

Local ; 


Cimalakha4i AKA 

NW; 

42-0 

0-2; 

146; 

21; 

78 

Mulgi; 

20-0 

Cimathane SDK (Nrsto) .. 

SW; 

8-0 

3*6; 

2388; 

396; 

891 

Local; 


Cimathaval SDK (fEtTOi^) .. 

S; 

15-0 

3-4; 

410; 

61; 

118 

Mukti; 

1-0 

Cificakhede DHL 

SE; 

14-0 

2-8; 

1860; 

331; 

674 

I-ocal ; 











Cificakhede SKI 

E; 

II-O 

2-6; 

792; 

140; 

380 

Local; 


Cinicapa(j[a NVP (f^rawr) 

E; 

9-0 

5'8; 

3556; 

655; 

1170 

Local ; 


Cincavar DHL (f^^) 

NW; 

18-0 

18-6; 

2602; 

456; 

1377 

Local ; 


Cinode TLD (^) 

N; 

1-5 

2-2: 

1539; 

298; 

784 

Taloda; 

1-5 

CiracleSHD (f¥ct) 

N; 

13-0 

2-5: 

221; 

41; 

99 

Kudhavad; 6-0 

Cirane SDK (<wt) 

S; 

6-0 

1-6; 

815; 

160; 

256 

Kadane ; 



DHULIA. DISTRICT 


867 


Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 

Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 

Stand; 

Disaance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Nandurbar ; 

40-0 

Akkal- ; 
kuva 

Wed. 14-0 


W. 

SI (pr). 

Dondaicha : 

24-0 

Mhasa- ; 
vad 

Mon. 4-0 

2-0 

W. 

Si (pr); Cs (mp); tl. 

Dondaicha ; 

33-0 

Vfatxdane ; 

Thu, 4-0 

— 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr). 

Virdel Road ; 

4-0 

Virdcl ; 

Fri, 1-0 

Stage ; .. 

W ; w. 

SI (pr); pyt; 11 Cs 
(9 fmg); 2tl; ch; lib; 
dp. 

Nandurbar ; 

66-0 

Akkal- ; 
kuva 

Wed. 42-0 

.... 

rv. 

SI (pr). 

Sindkhed ; 

5-0 

Local : 

Sun. .. 

Local ; .. 

W ; W. 

2 SI (pr, h); Bhavani 
Devi Fr. Mrg. 
Sud. IS; 6il; mq; 
dg;dh;ch;lib;3dp. 

Sindkhed ; 

13-0 

Sotigir ; 

Thu. 6-0 

Daiigur-l-0 

ne: 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 2tl; 
ch. 

Shirud ; 

8-0 

Mukti ; 

Mon- 3-0 

.... 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt ; 2<2s 

(rap, rais); Guru- 
datta Maharaj Fr. 
Kt. Vad8;10tl; lib. 

Dhulia ; 

22-0 

Vasmar ; 

Sat. 2-0 

Akkal- 0-2 
pade; 

W. 

SI (pr);Cs(mp);3tI. 

Local ; 


Local ; 

Fri. .. 

Local ; .. 

W ; w. 

6S1 (5pr, h); 3Cs: 
Mahadeo Fr. phg; 
2tl; mq; dh; lib; 
2dp; Cch. 

Dhulia ; 

18-0 

Local ; 

Sat. .. 

Local ; .. 

W. 

2 SI (pr); pyt; 2Cs; 
2tl; mq; dg; dh; 
lib. 

Nandurbar ; 

16-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 1-5 

Taloda ;l-5 

W ; w. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 3 tl; 
dg;gym; ch; lib. 

Dondaicha ; 

30-0 

Mhasa vad 

; Mon. 7-0 

Rani- 4-0 
pur; 

W. 

Sl(pr). 


1-4 

Chimthane 

; Sun. 4-0 

1-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (gr); 
2tl; ch; lib. 


Vf 4667— 550 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village/Town name; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q-; 
Travelling 
distance 

1 

Area (Sq. miles) ; 
Population; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

Citavi NVP 

E; 

! 

16-0 

3-9; 

1413; 

236; 

790 

Local ; 

Civalautar AKA . •! 

NE; 

15-0 1 

1 

I 

0-4; 

503; 

78; 

294 

Mulgi; 8-0 

Condava^le Bk. AKR 

SE; 

4-0 i 

1-5; 

276; 

45; 

133 

Dhad“ 4-0 
gaon; 

Condavadc Kh. AKR 

SE; 

3-4 

0 - 2 ; 

89; 

15; 

42 

Dhad- 3-4 
gaon; 

Coravad SKI 

W; 

16-0 i 

51; 

983; 

148; 

552 

Varse; 4-0 

Coravihlr NVP 

NE; 

22-0 

1 

1 * 2 , 

1 

479; 

80; 

277 

Khat- 2-0 
gaon; 

Cudane SDK (fm) 

W; 

24-0 ! 

1 

1 - 2 ; 

269 ; 

45; 

147 

Malpur; 1-4 

Culavad AKR 

S; 

5-0 

I 

j 1-7; 

362; 

53; 

180 

Shisa; 3-0 




1 





Dab AKA 

N; 

15-0 

! 0 - 6 ; 

! 

781; 

117; 

442 

Mulgi; 9-0 

Dabali SDK 

S; 

6-0 

; 2 - 2 ; 

1 

1 

802; 

151; 

323 

HolP.B; 1-0 

DabhaSI SDK 

;E; 

6“0 

i 2*9; 

1 

880; 

160; 

375 

Kam- 3-0 

khede; 

Dahel AKA ( 5 ;^^) 

N; 

13-0 

0-4; 

312; 

60; 

177 

Akkal- 13-0 
kuva; 

Dahindflle Bk. NDR 
?•) 

NE; 

5-0 

0 -6; 

600; 

111 ; 

350 

Patonde; 2-0 

Dahindflle Kh. NDR 

NE; 

6-0 

10 ; 

316; 

57; 

93 

Patonde; 2-0 

Dahivad SPR (?f^) 

E; 

5-0 

120 ; 

1955: 

355; 

641 

Local ; 


DirULIA. DISTRICT 


869 


Railway Station; 
Distance 

1 Weekly Bazar; 

Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 
Stand; 
Distance j 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

.... 

7-0 

Visar- Thu. 

wadi ; 

4-0 

Visar- 4-0 
wadi; 

1 

w. 

2S1 (pr); Cs (mp); tl. 

Natidurbar ; 

40-0 

Akkal- Wed. 
kiiva ; 

15-0 

.... 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp). 

Dondaicha ; 

56-0 

Shahada; Tuc. 

36-0 

Dhad- 4-0 
gaon; 

w. 

Cs (c). 

Dondaicha ; 

56-4 

Shahada; Tuc. 

j 

36-4 

Dhad- 3-4 

gaon; 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs(gr), 

Navapur ; 

24-0 

Varsc ; Mon. 

4-0 

Varse ; 4-0 

w. 

1 

1 

2 SI (pr). 

Khatgaon ; 

3-0 

Khand- ; Sun. 
bara 

6-0 

j 

Local ; .. 

w. 

1 

SI (pr) ; Cs(gr). 

Dondaicha ; 

6-0 

i 

Dondai- Thu. 
cha ; 

6-0 

Mai- 2-0 
pur ; 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs(tnp); tl; 
ch. 

Nandurbar ; 

39-0 

■(aloda ; Fri. 

23-0 

Dhad- 5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs(gr). 

Nandurbar ; 

42-0 

Akkal- Wed. 
kuva; 

15-0 

1 

Akkal- 15-0 
kuva; 

rv. 

SI (pr). 

Hoi P. B; 

1-0 

1 

Nardane ; Sat. 

2-0 

Stage ; .. 

W ; w. 

1 

Sl(pr); pyt; Cs; Gora- 
kshanatha Fr. Mg. 
Sud. 2 ; 3tl ; ch. 

Nardane ; 

3-0 

Varshi ; Tue. 

2-0 

Varshi; 2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs ; tl; dh ; 
ch. 

Nandurbar ; 

40-0 

Akkal- Wed. 
kuva ; 

13-0 

.... 

rv. 

Sl(pr). 

Nandurbar ; 

5-0 

Nandur- Tue. 
bar; 

5-0 

Paton- 2-0 
de ; 

w. 

Sl(pr); C3(gr) ; Ram 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 9 ; tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

6-0 

Nandur- Tue. 
bar; 

6-0 

Paton- 2-0 
de : 

! 

Cs ; 2tl. 

ft 

Nardane ; 

22-0 

Shirpur; Mon. 

5-0 

Local ; .. 

W ; w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp); 

Mahashivaratra Fr. 
Mg. Vad. 13 ; 5tl ; 
2 dh ; ch. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village/Town name; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles) ; 
Population; Household.^; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

Dahivel SKI 

NW; 

12-0 

20 0; 

5215; 

873; 

2436 

Local ; 


Dahyane DHL (<?rR) 

SW; 

6-0 

70; 

660; 

113; 

332 

Local ; 


Dalavade Pr. N. SDK 
n. tf.) 

NW; 

5-4 

2 -6: 

1399; 

225; 

626 

Virdel; 

0-4 

Dalavade Pr. S. SDK 
{^^srrtsr. tfr.) 

SW; 

8-0 

2-4; 

238; 

36: 

93 

Chim- 
ihane ; 

0-4 

Dalelapflr TLD 

N; 

2-0 

2-5; 

946; 

912; 

465 

Taloda: 

2-0 

Pamalade SHD (mat) 

NE; 

11-0 

2'5; 

682; 

124; 

368 

Manda- 

3-0 








ne ; 


Pamarakhede SHD 

(Slaves) 

SW: 

6-0 

1 -8; 

1615; 

258; 

855 

Local ; 


Panel AKA 

N; 

42-0 

0-3; 

368; 

56; 

196 

Mulgi; 

18-0 

Pang Siravade SKI 
(m ftrwt) 

W; 

22-0 

5-4; 

832; 

137; 

386 

Local ; 


Pangurane SDK (rnTw) 

S; 

14-0 

60; 

755; 

135; 

354 

.Mukti; 

3-0 

Dapur NVP (^) 

H; 

14-0 

1 -8; 

369; 

57; 

189 

Nava- 

14-0 








pur ; 


Dapflf Ski {?m) 

NW; 

16-0 

5-2; 

660; 

93; 

359 

Jebapur; 

1-0 

DapuraDHL (tito) 

N; 

14-0 

0-9; 

375; 

72; 

197 

Songir; 

1-0 

Dapuri DHL (<i^) 

N; 

13-0 

2-4; 

220 ; 

38; 

112 

Songir; 

3-0 

Dara SHD (th) 

NW; 

14-0 

2 *2; 

246; 

44; 

119 








DHirUA. DISTRICT 


871 


Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 


Motor 

Stand; 

Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Chinchpada ; 

20-0 

Local; Thu, 


Local ; 

W ; w. 

10Sl{8pr,m,h); 2Cs; 
Khambachi Fr. Ct ; 
4tl ; 4dg ; 3dh ; 
2gym; 21ib ; 2dp. 

Dhulia ; 

6-0 

Dhulia; Tue. 

6-0 

Dhu- 6‘0 
lia ; 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs : 2tl. 

Virdel Road ; 

6-0 

Virdel; Fri. 

0-4 

Virdel; 0-4 

W ; w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp); 
2tl ; ch. 

Sindkhed ; 

5-0 

Chim- Sun. 
thane; 

0-4 

Chim- 0-4 
thane ; 

w. 

SI (pr) ; tl ; ch. 

Nsindufbai ; 

14-0 

Taloda; Fri. 

2-0 

Tab- 2-0 
da ; 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs : tl. 

Dondaicha ; 

21-0 

Manda- Thu. 
ne ; 

3-0 

Man- 3-0 
dane , 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs(c); tl. 

Dondaicha ; 

24-0 

Shahada; Tue. 

64) 

Local ; .. 

Mulgi; 184) 

W ; rv. 

n ; str. 

SI (pr); pyt; 3Cs 
(mp, mis, fmg); 
2tl ; lib. 

SI (pr). 

NaVapur ; 

26-0 

Pirapal- Fri. 
ner ; 

•• 

.... 

W ; n. 

2Sl(pr,m); Cs; 2tl; 
dh ; ch. 

Sindkhed : 

12-0 

Songir ; Thu. 

5-0 

Stage; 0-1 

W. 

SI (pr) ; 4Cs ; 2tl; 
dh ; ch. 

Chinch¬ 
pada ; 

9-0 

Visar- Thu. 
wadi ; 

6-0 

Visar- 6-0 
wadi ; 

W. 

SI (pr) ; pyt ; Cs. 

Dhulia ; 

45-0 

Pimpal- Fri. 
ncr ; 

4-0 

Rohan; 3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp) ; 
Maruii Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15 ; tl ; lib. 

Nardane ; 

16-0 

Songir; Thu. 

1-0 

Songir; 1-0 

W ; w. 

Si (pr); Cs ; tl. 

Nardane ; 

11-0 

Songir ; Thu. 

3-0 

1-0 

W. 

SI (pr) ; 3tl. 

Dondaicha ; 

31-0 

Mhasa- Mon. 
vad ; 

6-0 

Stage ; .. 

rv. 

SI (pr) : tl. 
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NfAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Villagc/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta rt- Q ; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles) ; 
Population : Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office ; 
Distance 

Darakhede SDK 

S; 

6-0 

11; 

408 ; 59 ; 

114 

Kadane; 

1-0 

Darakhel SK! 

S; 

12-0 

2-5; 

278 ; 49; 

75 

Nadase; 

1-4 

Darane SDK (^rpr) 

SW; 

11-0 

4-9; 

1061; 178 ; 

337 

Mukti ; 

2-0 

Dasarapadar AKA 

NW ; 

10-0 

0-3 ; 

95; 18; 

45 

Khapar ; 

7-0 

Dasavad TLD 

E: 

4-0 

1-1 ; 

335 ; 60 ; 

162 

Taloda ; 

4-0 

Dasavel SDK (5^^) 

SE; 

4-0 

2-8 ; 

750; 128; 

243 

Hoi 

P. B. ; 

1-0 

Datarti SKI 

SE ; 

5-0 

11-6; 

1955 ; 348 ; 

981 

Shcvali ; 

1-0 

Dattane SDK (TrTt'ir) 

Daul SDK 

SE: 

6-0 

2-5 ; 

792; 145; 

265 

Ajande 
Kh. ; 

1-0 

NW; 

14-0 

4-6; 

1399; 279; 

453 

Local; 

* • 

Degariv SDK 

SW ; 

16-0 

8-4; 

1063; 188; 

394 

Shevade ; 

2-0 

Degaiiv SKI (?rrR) 

W; 

14-0 

5-9 ; 

1522 ; 226; 

747 

Local; 


Desasiravade SKI 

SW; 

J6-0 

2-4; 

1281 ; 198 : 

490 

Local; 


Deur SHD (?st) 

SE ; 

16-0 

2 *0; 

667 ; 115; 

334 

Vadali ; 

2-0 

Deur Bk. DHL ^.) 

W; 

22-1 

6 -1 ; 

2844 ; 472 ; 

1357 

Local; 


Deur Kh. DHL (^a.) 

W ; 

22-1 

4*7 ; 

652 ; 107 ; 

353 

Deur 

Bk.; 

1-0 



DHULIA DISTRICT 


873 


Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar ; 

Bazar Day ; 
Distance 

Motor 
Stand ; 
Distance 

1 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

rnslitutionsand 
other information 

i 

1 

Sindkhed ; 

3-4 

Sind- 

Mon. 

6-0 

Hatnur 1-0 

i 

rv* 

1 

Sl(pr) : Cs ; 2tl ; ch; 



khed; 



' phata; 


lib. 

Dhulia ; 

32-0 




Local ; . . 

w. 

Sl(pr) ; 2tl ; lib. . . 

Sindkhed ; 

8-0 

Chim- 

Sun. 

1 

3-0 

Local ; . . 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs(nip); 3tl; 



1 thane ; 

1 





cll. 

Nandurbar ; 

36-0 

i 

Khapar; 

Tue. 

7-0 

! 

n. 


Nandurbar ; 

14-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 

1 

4-0 

stage ; 0-2 

1 

1 

w. 

SI (pr) ; 2tl. 

Hoi P.B. ; 

2-0 

Sindkhed; 

Mon. 

4-0 

Hoi 1-0 

w. 

SI (pr) ;pyt ;Cs(mp); 



1 



i P.B.; 

i 

2tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

37-0 

Sakri ; 

Sun. 

5-0 

She- 1-0 

w. 

SI (pr) ; 2Cs(mp) ; 

Nardane ; 

4-0 

Nardane ; 



vali ; 

w. 

2tl ; ch ; lib. 

Sl(pr) ; 2Cs(mp);2tl. 











ch. 

Dondaicha ; 

2-0 

Dondai- 

Thu. 

2-0 

Dondai- 2-0 

W ; w 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ;2tl; tn; 



cha ; 


1 

1 

cha ; 


ch ; lib. 

Sindkhed ; 

16-0 

Dondai- 

Thu. 

10-0 

She- 3-0 

1 

W ; w 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ; 2tl ; ch. 



! cha ; 


1 

vade ; 

1 



Dondaicha ; 

46-0 

Pimpalner ; 

Fri. 

4-0 ! 

Pimpal- 4-0 

W, 

Sl(pr) ; pyt ; Cs; 2tl. 






ner ; 

i 


Chinchpada ; 

20-0 

Piinpalner; 

Fri. 

2-0 

1 

Stage ; 0-1 

w. 

2SI(pr,m):3 tl; ch; 





1 

1 

1 : 

1 

lib. 

Dondaicha ; 

13-0 

Sarang- 

Sun. 

4-0 

1 Vadali ; 2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ; 2tl. 



khede ; 



I 

1 


i 

Dhulia ; 

22-0 

Mahal 

Thu. 

4-0 

1 

i Local ; . , 

w. 

Sl(pr) ; pyt ; 3Cs 



Pandhari 





(mp, mis, fmg) ; 



(Net) ; 



! 

1 ; 


Dhanadai Devi Fr. 
Vsk.sud. 11 :7tl : 
dh ; ch ; lib. 

Dhulia : 

22-0 

Mahal 

Thu. 

44) 

1 Deur 1-0 

w. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ; tl ; ch : 


! 

Pandhari 
(Ner) ; 


1 

j 

1 Bk ; 


lib. 
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Viliage/Town name ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluica/ 
peta H- Q-; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; 
Population; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office ; 
Distance 

Devabhane DHL 

N; 

10-0 

7-0; 1068 ; 189; 295 

Local; 

Devalipada NVP .. 

E; 

17-0 

6-6; 1535 ; 279; 938 

Chitali; 2-0 

Devapur DHL {?^) 

• • 


3-7; 8; 2; 6 


Dhadaganv AK.R (srsm?) 

HQ; 


1 • 1 ; 384 ; 66 ; 177 

Rcshamal 0-2 
Bk.; 

Dha^ane SKI (m^) 

W; 

8-0 

4-5; 2725; 453 ; 1157 

Local; 

Dhadre DHL (arf) 

s: 

14-0 

6-6; 920; 159; 418 

Purme- 2-0 
pada ; 

Dhadri DHL 

s ; 


6-3; 570 ; 98; 288 


Dhamadai NDR (trtraf) 

N; 

6-4 

1-9; 842 ; 133; 420 

Local; 

Dhamadod NDR (tTnr^?) 

NE ; 

5-0 

4-2; 625; 119; 351 

Uniarde 2-0 
Kh. ; 

Dhamalad SHD (tnm?) 

W ; 

6-0 

1-0; 28; 6; 20 

Katharde 1-6 
Bk.; 

Dhamanadhar SKf (armnaT).. 

SE; 

30-0 

4-8; 222 ; 36; 120 

Balhane ; 8-0 

Dhamanaganv DHL (grwrtsr) 

SE; 

18-0 

2-4; 1185; 205 ; 576 

Local; 

Dhamanar SKI 

SE; 

16-0 

17-6; 2203; 381; 903 

Local; 

Dhamane DHL (Emrir) 

N; 

8-0 

1-7; 1011; 188; 588 

Nagaon 2-0 
Bk.; 

Dhamane SDK (EmTw) 

NW ; 

10-0 

2- 6 ; 1992 ; 346 ; 706 

Bamhatte; 1-0 


DHULIA DISTRICT 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 


Motor 
Stand; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Dhulia ; 

10-0 

Songir ; 

Thu. 

4-0 

Local ; 

W. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ; 3tl. 


9-0 

Visarwadi 

; Thu. 

8-0 

2-0 

W. 

3S1 (pr) ; Cs(mp). 







w. 

. ■ 

Dondaicha ; 

60-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 

28-0 

Local ; 

w. 

Cs(c). 

Dhulia : 

40-0 

Sakri ; 

Sun. 

8-0 

I.ocal ; .. 

i 

W ; rv. 

2.SJ(pr,h) ; pyt ; 
Bhavani Devi Fr. 
Vsk. Sud. 5 ; 4tl; 
lib ; dp. 

Shirud : 

14-0 

Arvi ; 

Mon. 

2-0 

Arvi ; 2-0 

W. 

w 

Sl(pr) ; 2 Cs ; 

Navanath Fr. Mg. 
Vad. 5; 4tl; dh ; ch; 
lib. 



1 



. . 

w; rv. 

SI (Pr). 

Nandurbaf’ ; 

6-4 

Nandur¬ 
bar ; 

Tue. 

6-4 

Local ; 

1 

w. 

1 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp); 
Bhavani Devi Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 9 ;2tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

5-0 

Nandur¬ 

bar; 

Tue. 

5-0 

2-0 

W. 

Sl(pr);2tl. 

Nandurbar; 

24-0 

Shahada ; 

Tue. 

6-0 

Vaijali ; 4-0 

w. 

tl. 

Navapur ; 

35-0 

Pimpalner : 

; Fri, 

II-O 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2ll. 

Shirud ; 

5-0 

Shirud ; 

Fri. 

5-0 

Babre ; 2-0 

W; rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs(mp) ;. 
3tl; dg ; dh ; lib. 

Dhulia ; 

28-0 

Mhasadi ; 

Mon. 

4-0 

Stage ; 

W. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs(mp) ; 3tl; 
cb ; lib. 

Dhulia ; 

8-0 

Dhulia ; 

Tuc. 

8-0 

Nagaon I-O 
Bk. ; 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; 2tl ; 
ch ; lib. 

Dondaicha ; 

6-0 

Dondai¬ 
cha ; 

Thu. 

6-0 

Local ; 

W. 

SI (pr) ; 2Cs ; 2tl ;ch. 
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Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
ViilageA'own name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q ; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles) ; 
Population; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

Dhanaje Bk. AKR (sRW ^.) .. 

E; 

1-4 

3-3; 880 ; 146; 465 

Dhad- 1-4 
gaon ; 

Dhanaje Kh. AKR (EPfT^ s.) .. 

E; 

2-0 

0-4; 166; 28; 82 

Dhad- 2-0 
gaoa ; 

Dhanakhadi AKA (srnyiii ) .. 

NW ; 

67-0 

0-03; 97; 15; 50 

Mulgi ; 38-0 

Dhanapur TLD (SR^) 

NE ; 

S-0 

4-9 ; 1233 ; 219 ; 623 

Pratapa- 3-0 
pur ; 

Dhanarat NYP (mTJz) 

SE ; 

6-0 

5-8 : 1716; 273 ; 1011 

■ 

Navapur ; 6-0 

Dhandane NDR (jm) 

SE ; 

13-0 

3-7; 773 ; 132; 434 

Ranalc ; 3-0 

Dhandarane SDK (al^) . . 

S ; 

6-0 

4-1; 427 ; 78; 181 

Hoi. 1-0 

P. B. ; 

phandhane DHL (sstr) 

N ; 


3-5; 472; 79; 214 

.... 

Dhandre Bk. SHD (ait ^.) .. 

SE ; 

9-0 

1-8 ; 334 ; 61 ; 165 

Vadali ; 4-0 

Dhaner SK[ (srt) 

NW ; 

22-0 

8-3; 1682 ; 284 ; 818 

Local; 

Dhanora NDR (aFfm) 

NW ; 

12-0 1 

j 

14-2 ; 4605 ; 808 ; 2592 

Local; 

Dhanore TLD (araft) 

E; 

6-0 

1 •2 : 392 ; 83 ; 201 

Taloda; 6-0 

Dhanflr DHL (sRX) 

N; 

12-0 

3 • 4 ; 1499 ; 254 ; 630 

Kapa- 0-4 
dane ; 

Dhrivade SDK (sn^) 

W ; 

19-0 

4- 2; 745 ; 137; 331 

Dondai- 4-0 
cha ; 

Dhayate NVP (rtto) 

NE ; 

8-0 

31-1 ; I2I20 ; 2077 ; 7004 

! 

Local; 



DIIUIJLA DISTOICT 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 


Motor 
Stand; 
Distance 

j Drinking 
Water 

1 facilities 

i 

Institutions and 
other information 

Nandurbar ; 

43-0 

1 

j 


! 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp) ; 
Bhongarya Fr. Phg. 
Sud. 15 ; tl. 

Nandurbar; 

44-0 

Taloda ; Fri. 

30-0 

Dhad- 1-4 
gaon ; 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (gr). 

Nandurbar; 

97-0 

Akkal- Wed. 

kuva ; 

67-0 

Muigi ; 38-0, 

1 

rv. 


Nandurbar ; 

22-0 

Taloda ; Fri. 

8-0 

Pratapa-3-O 
pur ; 

W ; n. 

SI (pr) ; pyt ; Cs(mp) 
Cch. 

Navapur ; 

6-0 

Navapur ; Sat. 

6-0 

. . 2-0 

1 

w. 

3S1 (pr) ; pyt (gr) ; 
Cs (mp); Hindala 
Devi Fr. Mg. Sud. 
15 ; tl ; dh. 

Ranalo ; 

8-0 

Ranalc ; Sun. 

3-0 

Ranalc; 3-0 

W ; w. 

SI (pr) ; pyt ; 2tl ; 
ch. 

Hoi P. B. : 

1-0 

Nardane ; Sat. 

2-0 

Stage; .. 

W ; w. 

w. 

SI (pr) ; pyt ; Cs ; 
tl; ch. 

Dondaicha ; 

20-0 

Shahada ; Tue. 

9-0 

Kuka- 4-0 
val ; 

W ;rv. 

SI (pr) ; pyt ; 2Cs 
(mp, fmg) ; 2tl. 

Chinchpada; 

18-0 

Dahivel ; Thu. 

10-0 

Local; 

W. 

SI (pr) ; tl ; dh. 

Nandurbar ; 

12-0 

Local ; Sat. 


Local; .. 

W ; rv. 

4S1 (2pr, m, h); 
pyt ; Cs ; Bhavani 
Devi Fr. Ct. Vad. 

10 ;2 tl; dg ; dh; 

11 b ; dp ; Cch. 

Nandurbar ; 

22-0 

Talcda; Fri. 

6-0 

2-0 

W ; w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; tl. 

Nardane ; 

12-0 

Songir; Thu. 

4-0 

Local; .. 

W ; w. 

SI (pr) ; 4 tl ; lib,. 

Dondaicha ; 

4-0 

Dondai- Thu. 
cha ; 

4-0 

Stage; . . 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; tl ;ch. 

Chinchpada ; 

4-0 

j Chinch- Fri. 

1 pada; 

1 

4-0 

Sava- 4-0 
rat ; 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr) ; pyt ; 6Cs 
(mp); lib. 
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Village/Town name ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H- Q.; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. miles) ; 
Population; Households ; 
Agricultiual population 

Post OflSce; 
Distance 

Dhekati TLD (OTPft) 

NW ; 

6-4 

1 -4 ; 127 ; 

26 ; 

89 

Taloda ; 6-4 

Phekavad NDR 

W ; 

8-0 

8-2 ; 2006 ; 

387 ; 

846 

Local ; 

Dhoiig NVP {3t^) 

NE ; 

27-0 

4-5; 1846 ; 

316 ; 

978 

Khand- 4-0 
bara ; 

Dlioiigade Digar SKI 

SW ; 

17-0 

1-2; 449; 

63 ; 

255 

Balhane ;2-0 

Dhulavad NDR (sra^) 

N; 

9-0 

2.6 ; 881 ; 

152 ; 

553 

.... 

Dhule (Rural Area) DHL .. 


• 

10 ■3 ; 1082 : 

238 ; 

267 

.... 

Dhule (Urban Area-1) DHL.. 
—5TFrfr hrmT-i) 

HQ; 


10.3 ; 98893;17827; 1808 

. » . . 

Dhurakhede SHD (tjttt) 

W; 

5-0 

3-3 ; 1401 ; 

245 ; 

747 

Shahada ; 5-0 

Dighave SKI (f^nt) 

SW ; 

11-0 

15-7 ; 2322 ; 

435 ; 

1049 

Local; .. 

Digiamba AKA 

W; 

5-0 

0-7; 278; 

53 ; 

170 

Raising- 2-0 
pur ; 

Divi SDK (f^) 

SW; 

20-0 

1 -8 : 1051 ; 

188 ; 

429 

Shevade ; 4-0 

Pongripada AKA 
{^hfhrrsT) 

W; 

9-0 

1 • 4 ; 98 ; 

21 ; 

58 

Kukur- 14-0 
munde ; 

Pomakani SKI ) .. 

N; 

9-0 

13-5; 612; 

103 ; 

336 

Vaskhe- 1-0 
di; 

Dondaicha SDK 

W; 


10-5; 18; 

4; 

11 


Dondaica (Urban Area-1) SDK 

W; 

14-0 

9-3; 15578 ; 2960 ; 

2394 

Local; 


DHULIA. DISTRICT 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 

Stand; 

Distance 

1 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

1 

j 

Institutions and 
other information 

Nandurbar ; 

20-4 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 6-4 

Budha- 3-0 
vali ; 

1 

n. 

SI (pr) ; tl. 

Local; 


Nandurbar 

; Tue. 8-0 

Local; 

W; w. 

4 SI (pr) ; pyt ; Cs; 

5 tl ; lib. 

Khandbara ; 

4-0 

1 

Khand¬ 
bara ; 

Sun. 4-0 

1 

Khand- 3-0 
bara ; 

W; rv. 

! 3SI (pr) ; Cs(c) ; tl. 

Dhulia; 

50-0 

Pinipal- 
ner ; 

Fri. 3-0 

1 

Local; . . 

W. 

2 SI (pr) ; Cs. 

Nandurbar; 

9-0 

Nandurbar 

; Tuc. 9-0 

2-0 

W; rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; 3tl. 

1 

1 

.... 


• 


.... 

W. j 

1 

1 

.... 

j 

■ 


— 

1 

W. 1 

.... 

Dondaicha ; 

23-0 

Shahada ; 

Tuo. 5-0 

1 

i 

Sliaha- 5-0 
da ; 

rv. 

SI (pr) ; 2Cs ; 2tl; 
lib. 

Dhulia ; 

40-0 

Kasare ; 

Fri. 6-0 

Local; 

pi. 

2Sl (pr, h) ; pyt ; 
2Cs (c, fmg) ;7 tl; 
mq ; ch ; lib. 

Nandurbar; 

32-0 

Khapar ; 

Tue. 4-0 

Kha- 4-0 
par ; 

w. 

Sl(pr). 

Sindkhed ; 

16-0 

Lainkani; 

Sat. 4-0 

Local ; 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2tl. 

Nandurbar; 

31-0 

Khapar; 

Tue. 3-0 

Khapar ; 3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp). 

Nandurbar ; 

30-0 

Ntjampur; 

Mon. 5-0 

Nijam- 5-0 
pur; 

w. 

SI (pr); 2tl: dg; ch. 

.... 


• 


.... 

W;rv. 

— 

Local; 


Local, 

Thu. 

Local; 

1 

W;rv. 

12S1(4 pr, 4m, 4h) 
Satimai Fr. Phg. 
Vad. 7; lOtl; mq; 
dh; 21ib; 5dp. 
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Village/Town name; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Villagc/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H- Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles) ; 
Population; Households; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

Dondavad DHL 

s; 


1-5; 

498 ; 

88 ; 

263 


Dondavade SHD 

SE ; 

21-0 

13 ; 

439 ; 

80 ; 

241 

Torkhede; 1-0 

Pongaraganv SDK 

SE; 

20-0 

1 -8: 

561 ; 

107 ; 

280 

Vaghadi 2-0 
Bk. ; 

Dongaraganv SHD 
(^fWTR) 

E; 

3-6 

4-3; 

1298 ; 

228 ; 

582 

2-0 

Dudhale NDR (^a) 

S; 

2-0 

5-0; 

640 ; 

109: 

341 

Nandur- 2-0 

bar ; 

Dusane SKI 

NE ; 

17-0 

14-9; 

3403; 

620 ; 

1406 

Local ; 

Ekadhad TLD 

NW; 

8-0 

0-5; 

119 ; 

23; 

80 

Taloda; 8-0 

Gadat NVP (^) - 

W; 

4-0 

5-7; 

1726; 

297; 

922 

Navapur; 4-0 

Gadautar DHL (nrrwt:) 

S; 

5-0 

1-9; 

795; 

141; 

322 

Laling; 6-0 

Gadavani AKA 

NE; 

22-0 

0 -2; 

164; 

27; 

92 

Jamana; 1-0 

Gadhavali TLD 

N; 

8-0 

0-5; 

69; 

10; 

38 

Pratapapur; 4-0 

Galothe Bk. AKA 

(Wl5 ^.) 

W; 

1-4 

0-5; 

101 ; 

19; 

55 

Akkalkuva; 1-4 

Galothe Kh. AKA 
(jms ) 

N; 

0-4 

0-9; 

195; 

40; 

104 

Akkalkuva; 0-4 

Gamon AKA (tmtof) 

N; 

34-0 

0-3; 

424; 

63; 

213 

Mulgi; 12-0 

GanesapQr SKI 

SW; 

9-0 

2 -8; 

659; 

112 ; 

275 

Kasare; 4-0 

Gangapur AKA (’iRTjr) 

N; 

5-0 

0-9; 

439; 

72; 

246 

Akkalkuva; 3-0 


DHUUA DISTRICT 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 

I Bazar Day; 

Distance 

Motor 

Stand; 

Distance 

j Drinking 
Water 
facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 



i - 


.... 

W;rv 

SI (pr). 

Dondaicha; 

20-0 

Torkhede; Mon. 

1-0 

Local; 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); tl. 

Nardane; 

8-0 

Songir; Thu. 

3-0 

Songir; 3-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl;ch. 

Dondaicha; 

21-0 

Shahada; Tue. 

3-6 

i 

1 

Stage; 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs (c, 
fmg); 4tl: 2dg; lib. 

Nandurbar; 

2-0 

1 

Nandurbar; Tue. 

2-0 

Nan- 2-0 
durbar; 

rv. 

1 

SI (pr); pyt (gr); tl. 

Dondaicha; 

17-0 

Local; Sat. 


Local; 

W; w; rv. 

2S1 (pr, h); 2Cs; 
3tl; 3dg; dh; Ch; 
lib; dp. 

Nandurbar; 

23-0 

Taloda; Fri. 

8-0 

Soma- 5-0 
valfik.; 

rv. 

.... 

Navapur; 

3-0 

Navapur; Sat. 

4-0 

Nava- 4-0 
pur ; 

W ; sir. 

3S1 (pr); Cs, 

Borvihir ; 

Nandurbar ; 

3-0 

38-0 

Dhulia; Tue. 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 

s-n 


W ; w. 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs(mp) ; tl, 

SI (pr). 

1 

22-0 

Akkal- 22-0 
kuva; 

Nandurbar ; 

42-0 

Taloda; Fri. 

8-0 

Taloda; 8-0 

rv. 

.... 

Nandurbar ; 

27-4 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 

1^ 

Akkal- 1-4 
kuva; 

w. 

.... 

NaiKlurabar ; 

26-4 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 

0-4 

Alckal- 0-4 
kuva; 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Nandurbar ; 

60-0 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 34'-0 

.... 

n. 

.... 

Dhulia ; 

38-0 

Kasare; Fri. 

4-0 

Kasare; 4-0 

w. 

SI (pr) ; pyt; Cs; 
2tl. 

Nandurabar; 

26-0 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 

2-0 


w. 

SI (pr). 


Vf 4667—56 
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Village/Town name; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
pcta H- Q-; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles) ; 
Population; Households; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

Gangapflr NVP (’brm) 

E; 

10-0 

5 0; 

1584; 

266; 

936 

Chinch- 1-4 

pada ; 

Ganor SHD (rpiftr) 

N; 

12-0 

2-5; 

1246; 

201 ; 

604 

Ambapur; l-O 

Garatada SPR (irr<rr*r) 

SE; 

3-0 

0 -8; 

1157; 

225; 

535 

Local; 

Gavhali AK.A (>T3^) 

W; 

14-0 

2-3; 

1344; 

236; 

836 

Kukur- 21-0 
mundc ; 

Gavhane SDK (rr^^) 

SE; 

6-0 

1-7; 

928; 

165; 

266 

Ajande 0-4 

Kh.; 

Ghantaal AKA 

N; 

3-0 

0-7; 

337; 

62; 

177 

Akkalkuva; 3-0 

Ghirasagauv NDR 

W; 

7-0 

1 -6; 

310; 

55; 

163 

Sundarde; 4-0 

Ghodade SKI (^tw) 

W; 

tM) 

9-4; 

2402; 

431; 

1205 

Local; 

Ghodajamaiie NVP 

S; 3-0 

2-4; 

911; 

139; 

555 

Navapur; 3-0 







Ghodasagauv SPR 

SE; 

17-0 

2 9; 

682; 

121 ; 

351 

Hoi; 0-6 

Ghotane NDR 

E; 

13-0 

30; 

717; 

122 ; 

448 

Nihali; 2-0 

Ghuli NDR {^) 

N; 

6-0 

2-4; 

153; 

32; 

84 

Kolade; 4-0 

Ghunsi AKA (’jift) 

W; 

7-0 

0 5; 

154; 

27; 

93 

Raisiagpur; 1.0 

Ghusare SDK 

W; 

4-0 

20 ; 

93; 

20 ; 

50 

Varul; 0-6 

Gidhade SPR (Ptmt) 

SW; 

8-0 

1-4; 

608; 

115; 

188 

Local; 

Godi SPR (>M) 

SE; 

9-0 

20 ; 

85; 

21 ; 

55 

Thalner; S-0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 

Stand; 

Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Chinchpada ; 

1-0 

Chinchpa- Fri. 1-4 
da; 

Local; 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs : lib. 

Dondaicha ; 

30-0 

Mhasavad; Mon. 4-0 

Amba- 1-0 
pur ; 

w. 

SI (pr); 2Cs(c, mp) ; 
tl; gym ; Hb ; dp. 

Nardaoe ; 

16-0 

Shirpur ; Mon. 3-0 

Shir- 3-0 
pur ; 

W ; w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs(mp); 3tl. 

Nandurbar ; 


Khapar ; Tue. 7-0 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr) : Cs(mp) ; 4tl ; 
lib ; dp. 

Nardane ; 

3-0 

Nardane ; Sat. 3-0 

1 

Agra 0-2 
Road; 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr) : Cs(mp) : 2 tl ; 
ch ; lib. 

Nandurabar ; 

29-0 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 3-0 | 

1 

Akkal- 3-0 
kuva ; 

W; w. 

Sl(pr). 

Dhekvad ; 

2-0 

Nandurbar ; Tue. 7-0 

Umarde 4-0 
Phata : 

W. 

SI (pr) : tl ; dg. 

1 

Chinchpada ; 

24-0 

Dahivel ; Thu. 4-0 

j 

Local ; 

W ; rv. 

2S1 (pr) ; 2Cs ; 5tl ; 
dh. 

Navapur ; 

3-0 

! Navapur ; Sat. 3-0 

1 

1 

Stage; 

W. 

SI (pr) ; tl. 

Amaler ; 

9-0 

1 1 

Ifol ; Sat. 0-6 

0-6 

rv. 

SI (pr) ; C8(mp); tl. 

Ranale ; 

4-0 

: 1 

! 1 

Ranale; Sun. 2-0 

Stage; 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr): Cs(mp) ; 3tl; 
ch. 

Nandurbar ; 

6-0 

Nandurbar; Tue. 6-0 j 

1-0 

W. 

tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

34-0 

Khapar ; Tue. 3-0 

Kha- 3-0 
par ; 

rv. 

SI (pr). 

Sindkhed ; 

3-0 

Sindkhed; Mon. 4-0 

Sind- 4-0 
khed ; j 

W. 

tl. ; ch. 

Nardane ; 

g-0 

Sindkhed ; Mon. 3-0 

Local; 

W : rv. 

SI (pr) : 2Cs ; 5tl; 
m ; dg ; dh; ch ; lib. 

Nardane ; 

28-0 

Shirpur ; Moo. 9-5 

• • • » 

n. 

Sl(pr). 


Vf 4667—550 
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VilJage/Town name; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles) ; 
Population; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post QflSce 
Distance 

» 

Godiptir SHD (tftfirp) 

N; 

6-0 

1-5; 

284; 

53; 157 

Bramban- 

puri; 

1-0 

Gogapor SHD (’ft’im) 

NE; 

10-0 

3-5; 

841; 

140; 361 

Mandane; 

4-0 

Gondale TLD (nhna) 

NE; 

12-0 

0-7; 

463; 

90; 263 

Borad; 

2-0 

Gondas SKI (ifiRnT) 

S; 

1-4 

1-4; 

125; 

26; 67 

Sakri; 

1-4 

Gonduf DHL 

NW; 

5-0 

4-2; 

1790; 

317; 691 

Nimdale ; 

2-0 

Gopalapur TLD 

N; 

6-0 

1-5; 

165; 

42; 93 

Pratapapur; 2-0 

(rWto^) 








Gorane SDK (tftTpr) 

SE: 

9-0 

31; 

1113; 

225:411 

Local; 


Gotane DHL (nitTm) 

W; 

12-0 

3-7; 

1386; 

199; 482 

Chaugaon; 

2-0 

Go^apada AKA 

W; 

12-0 

0 -6; 

391; 

63; 215 

Khapar; 

1-0 









Gujarabhavali NDR 

NW; 

7-0 

3-9; 

1618; 

265; 934 

Sundarde; 

4-0 

Gujarajamboli NDR 

NW; 

6-0 

30; 

836; 

147; 469 

Sundarde; 

2-0 









Guleumbar AKA 

W; 

8-0 

0-5; 

356; 

70; 229 

Kukur- 

munde; 

14-0 

Guliamba AKA 

N; 

9-0 

0 -2; 

58; 

12; 36 











Gunjali TLD (430^) 

NE; 

6-0 

0-4; 

195; 

30; 103 

Taloda ; 

6-0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 

Smnd; 

Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Dondaicha ; 

24-0 

Shahada ; 

Tue. 

1 

6-0 

Bram- 1-0 
hanpuri ; 

W ;rv. 

SI (pr) ; pyt ; 2tl. 

Dondaicha ; 

28-0 

Mandane; 

Thu. 

4-0 

.... 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr) : 2Cs(c, fmg): 
2tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

28-0 

Borad ; 

Thu. 

2-0 

Borad ; 2-0 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs. 

DhuUa ; 

34-0 

Sakri ; 

Sun. 

1-4 

Sakri ; 1-4 

W. 

SI (pr) ; eh. 

DhuHa ; 

6-0 

Dhulia; 

Tue. 

6-0 

Stage ; 0-1 

w : w. 

SI (pr); 2Cs ; Maria 
Fr. Srn. : 3tl ; eh. 

Nandurbar ; 

20-0 j 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 

fr-O 

2-0 

w. 

Cs(inp); de* 

Nardane ; 

1 

3-0: 

1 

Nardane ; 

Sat. 

4-0 

Nar- 3-0 
dane ; 

w. 

2S1 (pr, m); 2Cs (rap, 
fmg); Mariai Fr. 
Vsk. Sud. 9 : 3tl; 
dg ; 21ib. 

Dhulia ; 

12-0 

i 

Kusumbe; 

Wed : 

2-0 

Kusum-2-0 

w. 

SI (pr) ; pyt ; 2Cs 
(mp, mis) : Pimpala 
Devi Fr. Ct. Vad. 
12 ; 4tl ; m ; lib ; 
dp. 






DC , 

i 

Nandurbar ; 

25-0 

j K-hapac ; 

Tue. 

1-0 

Kha- 1-0 
par ; 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp). 

Nandurbar ; 

7-0 

Nandurbar 

; Tue. 

7-0 

1 

Sundar- 3-0 
de ; 

rv. 

SI (pr) ; 3 Cs (mp) ; 
Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 
15 ; 3tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

6-0 

Nandurbar 

; Tue. 

6-0 

Sundiir- 2-0 
de ; 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp) ; 2tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

30-0 

Khapar ; 

Tue. 

2-0 

Khapar; 2-0 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs. 

Nandurbar ; 

30-0 

Akkalkuva 

; Wed. 

9-0 

Akkal- 9-0 
kuva ; 

W ; rv. 

.... 

Nandurbar ; 

22-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 

6-0 

Taloda; 6-0 

i 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs ; tl. 
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VUlage/Town name; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles) ; 
Population; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

IIa(Jasuni DHL 

SE ; 

12-0 

50 ; 

602 ; 98 ; 298 

Borvihir ; 2-0 

Haladani NVP (fsrmt) 

E ; 

14-0 

181 : 

2916 ;486 ; 1818 

Local ; 

Halalapur TLD 

NW ; 

2-0 

0-5 ; 

85 ; 15 ; 31 

Taloda ; 2-0 

Haranakhuri AKR .. 

W ; 

1-0 

1-4 ; 

197 ; 30 ; 104 

Dhad- 1-0 






gaon ; 

HataghuiAKR 

w : 

8-0 

0-7 ; 

119 ; 21 : 74 

Dhad- 8-0 






gaon ; 

Hatamohide NDR .. 

NE ; 

13-0 

4-2 ; 

1107 ; 187 : 544 

Koparli ; 2-0 

HatanQrSDK 

SW ; 

6-4 

3-4; 

1613 ; 278 ; 534 

Bhadane ; 1-0 

Haiti Urph Indi NDR 

SE ; 

18-0 

3-5 ; 

228 ; 33 ; 98 

Mandal ; 2-0 

Haiti Bk. SKI ^.) 

E; 

25-0 

12-7 ; 

1099; 196 ; 602 

Phopha- 1-0 






re ’ 

Haiti Kh. SKI (^ 19 .) 

NE ; 

23-0 

41 ; 

1406; 249 ; 827 

Indave ; 1-0 

Hedakhed SPR 

NE : 

15-0 

1-7; 

720 ; 142 ; 213 

Shirpur ; 15-0 

Hendrun DHL (I25 ) 

s ; 

16-0 

5-5 ; 

2500; 406 ; 1150 

Local; 

Heiikalavadi DHL .. 

NE ; 

18-0 

20 : 

300 ; 63 ; 121 

Kapa- 5-0 

dane ; 

Higaiiv SPR (f^qlst) 

E ; 

23-0 

09; 

218 ; 40 ; 109 

Shirpur ; 23-0 

Hingane DHL (ffn^r) 

... 

• 

6-4; 

73 : 14 ; 30 

.... 

Hingani SHD 

SE ; 

20-0 

2-4 ; 

513 ; 83 ; 255 

Torkhe- 0-4 
de ; 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 

Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 

Stand; 

Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Borvihii; 

2-0 

Shirud ; 

Fri. 

2-0 

Local; 

w. 

SI (pr) ; 2Cs (mp, 
mis) ; 2tl. 

Chinchpada ; 

6-0 

Visarwadi; 

Thu. 

2-0 

Visar- 4-0 
wadi : 

W; 
rv ;n. 

6S1 (pr) ; Cs ; tl ; 
m ;dg. 

Nandurbar; 

14-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 

2-0 

Taloda; 2-0 

w. 

tl. 

Nandutbar ; 

43-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 

28-0 

Stage ; 

W ;n. 

SI (pr). 

Nandurbar ; 

34-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 

20-0 

Dhad- 8-0 
gaon ; 

W. 

.... 

Ranale ; 

6-0 

Koparli ; 

Sat. 

2-0 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; tl. 

Sindkhed ; 

3-0 

Sindkhed; 

Mon. 

3-0 

Chim- 3-0 
thane ; 

1 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Maria!Fr. 
Vsk. Sud. 4;3tl;ch. 

Ranalc ; 

10-0 

Ranalc ; 

Sun. 

4-0 

Mandal; 2-0 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp). 

Dhulia; 

24-0 

Lamkani; 

Sat. 

5-0 

1-0 

rv. 

2Sl(pr, m); 2Cs; 6tl; 
ch. 








Dondaicha ; 

11-0 

^ DusanC ; 

Sat. 

6-0 

Indave; I-O 

rv. 

Sl(pr) ;pyt ;Cs(mp); 
7tl ; ch. 

Nardane ; 

30-0 

Shirpur ; 

Mon. 

15-0 

Local; 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; tl. 

Dhulia ; 

16-0 

Arvi; 

Mon. 

4-0 

Local; 

w. 

2S1 (pr, m); pyt; 2Cs 
(c, mis); 3tl ; lib. 

Betavad ; 

Nardane ; 

10-0 

38-0 

Songir ; 

Thu. 

2-0 

1-0 

W : rv. 

rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp); 
NandraDev Fr. 

Vsk. Vad. 14 ; 

3tl ; ch. 

SI (pr). 



. . 




w. 

.... 

Dondaicha ; 

14-0 

Torkhede; 

; Mon. 

0-4 

Torkhe- 0-1 
dc ; 

rv. 

SI (pr) ; a (c) ; tl. 
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Village/Town name; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles) ; 
Population; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

Hmgoiii Bk. SPR • 

W ; 

3-0 

3‘2 : 647 : U4 ; 353 

1 

Shirpur ; 3-0 

Hisale SPR 

SE ; 

16-0 

1 1-3 ; 1075 ; 196 ; 360 

Local ; 

Hisapur SDK 

N ; 

8-4 

T7 ; 574 ; 91 ; 215 

Varpade ; 3-4 

Hodadane SKI 

NE : 

10-0 

2-7 ; 72 ; 14 ; 35 

Dusane ; 3.0 

Hoi SHD (^) 

N ; 

3-0 

0-8 ; 263 ; 47 ; 143 

i 

Shahada ; 3-0 

Hoi SPR (^55) 

SE ; 

16-0 

2-0 ; 2048 ; 392 ; 814 

Local ; 

Hoi Gujari SHD (^rsstpRl) .. 

NE ; 

3-0 

0-7 ; 181 ; 28 ; 92 

Lon- 1-0 

khede; 

Hoi Pr. B. SDK (?rs sr. t.) .. 

SE : 

6-0 

5-0 ; 1883 ; 332 ; 764 

Local ; 

Hoi Tarf Haveli NDR 
(fTS 

N ; 

1-4 

2-6 ; 318 ; 55 ; 157 

Nandur- 1-4 
bar ; 

Hol Tad’Ranale NDR 

E ; 

12-0 

, 

' 1*4 ; 695 ; 124 ; 281 

Koparli ; 3-0 

HoraphallAKA (^THiSst) .. 

NW ; 18-0 

0-2 ; 359 ; 65 ; 217 

Akkal- 18-0 
kuva; 

Humbarde SDK {^) 

E ; 

11-0 

1-6 ; 763 ; 137 ; 243 

Kam- 1-0 

khede; 

Hunakhamb AKA (fwrgw) .. 

NW ; 20-0 

0-2 ; 180 ; 33 ; 87 

Mulgi ; 10-0 

Icchagavhan TLD (^■°ani^i'j|). 

NW ; 15-0 

1-3 : 378 ; 70 ; 138 

Taloda ; 15-0 

Indave SKI (^) 

NE ; 22-0 j 

5-2 : 1517 ;231 ; 791 

Local ; 

Isarane DHL 

SE ; 

12-0 

2-3 ; 735 ; 112 ; 253 

Borvihir; 2-0 

Isarde SKI (ffff) 

N ; 

21-0 

3-5 ; 181 ; 30 ; 76 

Titane ; 2-0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

1 

Weekly Baaar ; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 


Motor 

Stand; 

Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

1 

Institutions and 
other information 

Nardane ; 

14-0 

Shirpur ; 

Mon. 

3-0 

Shirpur; 3-0 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; 
Mahashivaratra Fr. 
Mg.Vad. 14; 2tl, ch. 

Anialner ; 

14-0 j 

1 

Velde ; 

Fri. 

2-0 

Local ; .. 

W. 

SI (pr) ; pyt ; 2Cs 
(mp, mis) ; 4tl ; dh ; 
dp. 

Sindkhed ; 

11-0 

Virdel ; 

Fri. 

3-0 

• 

3-0 

rv. 

t SI (pr) ; pyt ; Cs ; 
4tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

26-0 

Dusane ; 

Sat. 

3.0 

1 

i 

1-2 

1 

n. j 

— 

Dondaicha ; 

21-0 

Shahada ; 

Tue. 

3-0 1 

• 

1-0 

! 

w. 

tl. 

Nardane ; 

38-0 

Local ; 

Sat. 

1 

Local ; .. j 

w. 

i 

i 2SI (pr, m) ; pyt ; 
Cs ; 4tl ; dh ; lib ; 
dp. 

Oundiacha ; 

20-0 j 

! 

Shahada ; 

Tue. 

3-0 

Lon- 1-0 
khede ; j 

w ; ' 1 

str. 

1 

tl ; ch. 

Local ; 


Nardane ; 

Sat. 

3-0 

Stage ; 

1 

t 

w. 

Sl(pr) ;pyt;Cs(mp); 
Ram Fr, Ct. Sud. 9; 
tl ; dh ; ch. 

Nandurbar ; 

1 

1-4 1 

1 

Nandurbar 

; Tue. 

1-4 

i Nan- 1-4 

durbar ; 

i 

W; 

n. 

SI (pr) ; 2tl. 

Tislii ; 

2-0 i 

Koparli ; 

Sat. 

3-0 

1 

Kopar- 3-0 

>i ; 

W ; 

1 w» 

i SI (pr) ; Cs (mp) ; 

’ 2tl;dh;ch. 

Nandurbar ; 

44-0 

Akkalkuva : 

; Wed. 

18-0 

! 

1 

1 

.... 

w. 

1 Sl(pr). 

Nardane ; 

10-0 

Nardane ; 

Sat. 

10-0 

j Kam- 1-0 
khede; 

rv. 1 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; tl ; dh. 

Nandurbar; 

60-0 

Akkalkuva 

; Wed. 

20-0 

! 

.... 

: W ; str. 


Nandurbar ; 

29-0 

Taloda ; 

Ffi. 

15-0 

1 ■ 

60 

1 W. 

SI (pr);tl. 

i 

Dondaicha ; 

11-0 

1 

} 

Dusane ; 

Sat. 

4-0 

Local ; 

w. 

i 

j SI (pr) ; Cs (mp) ; 

Indai Devi Fr. Ct. 

! Sud. 9 ; 3tl ; ch ; lib. 

Borvihir ; 

2-0 

Shirud ; 

Fri. 

2-0 

Had- 1-0 
suni ; 

w. 

n. 

SI (pr) ; 2Cs (mp; 
mis) ; 3tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

16-0 

Kasbc 

Chhadvel; 

Fri. 

3-0 

Kasbe 3-0 
Chhad¬ 
vel ; 

w. 

Sl(pr). 
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Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles); 
Population; Households; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office ; 
Distance 

Jaitapur SPR 

s : 

6-0 

15 ; 

489 ; 

82 ; 

168 

Savalde ; 2-0 

Jakhane SDK (aram) 

SW ; 

15-0 

1-5 ; 

761 ; 

131 : 

290 

Shevade ; 4-0 

Jalakhe NDR (srasp) 

W ; 

8-0 

2-3 ; 

581 ; 

102 ; 

323 

Kothali 3-0 
Kh ; 

Jalod SPR (3rak) 

NW ; 

14-0 

2-2 ; 

134 ; 

28 ; 

73 

Bhamte ; 3-0 

Jalola AKR 

NW ; 

8-0 

0-5: 

48 ; 

8 : 

25 

Dhad- 8-0 
gaon ; 

Jam SHD (arm) 

NE ; 

17-0 

1-2; 

510 ; 

72; 

261 

Man- 5-0 

dane ; 

Jamakhel SKI (armw) 

W; 

22-0 

21: 

433 ; 

70; 

250 

Chau- 3-0 
pale ; 

Jamaki SKI 

NW ; 

20-0 

3-7 ; 

104 ; 

17: 

47 

Vaskhedi; 2-0 

Jamali AKA (sRR'rft) 

Jamall-Uraarakuva TLD 

NF * 


0*7: 

548 ; 

105 ; 

284 


W ; 

15-0 

1-2 ; 

195 : 

37 ; 

95 

Akkal- 1-0 
kuva : 

Jamana AKA (^nTRi) 

NE ; 

22-0 

0-6 ; 

457 ; 

80; 

211 

Local ; 

Jamanavahi AKI 
(STRvraft) 

NW ; 

5-0 

10 ; 

160 ; 

29 ; 

84 

Dhad- 5-0 
gaon ; 

Jamatalav NVP 
(^rrarTST^) 

S ; 

4-0 

2-9; 

429 ; 

65 : 

260 

Navapur ; 4-0 

Jambhore SKI 

NW ; 

22-0 

4-6 ; 

787 ; 

123 

437 

Bramhan- 1-0 
vel; 

Jangathi AKA 

NW ; 

65-0 

0-2 ; 

243 ; 

37; 

119 

Mulgi ; 36-0 

Japi DHL 

NE : 

6-0 

3 0; 

1207 ; 

229 ; 

634 

Nyaha- 2-0 
lod ; 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance 

Motor 
Stand ; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Nardane ; 

23-0 

Shirpur ; Mon. 5-0 

Shir- 5-0 
pur ; 

rv. 

Sl(pr); 2Cs ; tl. 

Sindkhed ; 

12-0 

Chimthane ; Sun. 6-0 

Sheva- 2-0 
de; 

W; 
w ; rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs : 3tl; ra ; 
dg ; ch. 

Dhekvad ; 

1-0 

Nandurbar ; Tue. 8-0 

2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs(mp) ; tl. 

Nardane ; 

32-0 

Shirpur ; Mon. 14-0 

Bhamte ; 3-0 

n. 

Sl(pr). 

Nandurbai ; 

50-0 

Taloda ; Fri. 36-0 

Dhad- 8-0 
gaon ; 

W ;n. 

.... 

Dondaicha ; 

36-0 

Mandane ; Thu. 5-0 

Javadc 1-4 
Tarf 

Haveli ; 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr) ; 2tl. 

Chinchpada ; 

14-0 

Dahivcl ; Thu. 10-0 

Dahi- 10-0 
! vel; 

1 w. 

SI (pr). 

Nandufbar; 

32-0 

flramhan- Wed. 2-0 
vel ; 

Vaskho- 2-0 
di ; 

w ; n. 

.... 

.... 


.... 


w; rv. 

SI (pr). 

Nandurbar ; 

29-0 

Akkalkuva ; Wed. 1-0 

Akkal- 1-0 
kuva ; 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Nandurbar ; 

37-0 

Akkalkuva ; Wed. 22-0 

Akkal- 22-0 
kuva ; 

W ; rv. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ; tl ; lib. 

Nandurbar ; 

47-0 

Taloda ; Fri. 33-0 

Dhand- 5-0 
gaon; 

w ; n. 

.... 

Navapur ; 

4-0 

Navapur; Sat. 4-0 

stage ; 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs(c). 

Nandurbar ; 

20-0 

Btamhan- Wed. 1-0 
vel ; 

Bram- 1 -0 
hanvel ; 

n. 

2S1 (pr) ; tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

95-0 

Akkalkuva ; Wed. 65-0 

Mulgi ; 36-0 

w. 

.... 

Dhulia ; 

6-0 

Dhulia ; Tue. 6-0 

Nyaha- 2-0 
lod ; 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ; Mahadev 
Fr. Vsk. Sud. 11; 
4tl;m; dg; lib. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village/Ttwn name ; 

Taluka abbreviation; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ | 
peta H. Q; i 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles); 

1 Population; Households; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

Japore SPR (anrft) 

SE ; 

! 

18-0 

1 

2-4 

; 858 ; 

; 147 ; 

423 

Manjrod; 2-0 

Jasane SDK (srarir) 

N ; 

10-0 

10 

; 328 ; 

54 ; 

119 

Ranjane ; 0-2 

Jatode SDK (^tt) 

1 SE ; 

11-0 

2-6 

; 1065 ; 

188 ; 

419 

Varud ; 2-0 

Jatode SPR (^rRftt) 

W ; 

4-0 

t 

1 

2-9 

: 848 ; 

145 ; 

420 

Local; 

Javade Tarf Borad SHD 
cTS ^TTT) 

NW ; 

10-0 

i 3-3 

i 

; 1209 ; 

251 ; 

641 

Shaha- 10-0 
da ; 

Javade Tarf Haveli SHD 
(^ ) 

NE ; 

1 

18-0 

! 2-3 

i 

; 996 : 

159 ; 

457 

Manda- 5-0 
ne ; 

Javakhede SHD (aram) 

NE ; 

^0 

j 2-3 

i 

; 368 ; 

82 ; 

204 

Bram- 2-0 

hanpuri; 

Javakhcde SPR (jfsrat) 

W ; 

12-0 

1 

1 

0 8 

; 606 ; 

103 ; 

253 

Tekvade ; 3-0 

Jayanagar SHD 

SE ; 

12-0 1 

1 

2-6 

; 1032 ; 

185 ; 

486 

Vadali; 

JebapQr SKI ..j 

N ; 

14-0 

7-1 

; 1116; 

171 ; 

570 

Local; 

Jhamanajhar NVP 
(frpTwr) 

W; 

10-4 

i 

5-2; 

1049; 

162 ; 

595 

Nava- 10-4 
pur ; 

Jhirave SDK (f3TT%) 

1 

NW; 

18-0 

2-3; 

502; 

68; 

182 

! Nihali; 3-0 

1 

1 

Jhiri TLD (fmft) ..j 

W; 

1 

! 

8-0 

0-5; 

i 

130; 

23; 

74 

Nalgav- 2-0 
han ; 

Jhotavade SDK (srRrmt) 

NW; 

16-0 

|,o. 

742; 

121; 

! 

235 

1 

Daul- 1-0 

1 

gaon ; 

Jirapur SKI (froTT) 

W; 

15-0 

0 4; 

155; 

26; 

71 

Pimpal- 1-2 
ner ; 

Jogaselu SDK 

W; 

9-0 

2 1; 

647; 

105; 

301 

Varul; 3-0 


DHULIA DISTIUCr 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

9 

1 

1 

Motor 

Stand; 

Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Instirutions and 
other information 

Amalner ; 

13-0 

Hoi ; Sat. 

6-0 

.. 2-0 

rv. 

Si (pr) ; Cs (mp); tl. 

Sindkhcd ; 

12-0 

Virdel ; Fri. 

4-0 

Virdel; 4-0 

rv. 

pyt ; 4tl. 

Naidane ; 

3-0 

Nardane ; Sat. 

3-0 

Narda- 3-0 
ne ; 

w. 

Sl(pr); tl ;mq ; dg ; 
ch. 

Nardane ; 

11-0 

Shirpur ; Mon. 

4-0 

Shirpur; 4-0 

w ; rv. 

Sl(pr) ;pyt;Cs(mp); 
Bhairoba Dev Fr. 
Srn. Sud. 4 ; 

2tl. 

Dondaicha ; 

27-0 

Shahada ; Tue. 

10-0 

1 

Sha- 10-0 
hada; 

W. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs; Umajai 
DeviFr. Kt. Sud. 15 
2tl ; ch. lib. 

Dondaicha ; 

38-0 

Mandanc ; Thu. 

5-0 

Local ; . . 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp); 
2tl ; lib. 

Dondaicha ; 

26-0 

Shahada ; Tue. 

9-0 

Btam- 2-0 
hanpuri; 

W ; rv. 

Sl(pr) ; tl ; ch. 

Sindkhed ; 

8-0 

Shirpur ; Mon. 12-0 

Varul ; 

w. 

SI (pr) ;pyt;Cs(c);tl. 

Dondaicha i 

20-0 

Vadali ; Sat. 



w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp) ; 
2tl ; ch; lib. 

Dhulia ; 

44-0 

Pimpalner; Fri. 

3-0 

Rohan; 2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr) ; pyt ; C((mp) 
2tl ; lib. 



Navapur; Sat. 

104 

2-0 

W ; w. 

2SI(pr); Cs. 

Dondaicha ; 

6-0 ' 

1 

Dondaicha ; Thu. 

6-0 

1-0 

W. 

SI(pr); Ca(mp); 3 tl; 
ch. 

Nandurbar ; 

22-0 

Taloda ; Fri. 

8-0 

« 1-0 

W : w. 

Sl(pr) ; pyt (gr) ; Cs 
(mp). 

Dondaicha ; 

3-0 

Dondaicha ; Thu. 

3-0 

Don- 3-0 
daicha ; 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Navapur ; 

33-0 

Pimpalner; Fri. 

1-2 

Pimpal-1-2 
ner ; 

W. 

Cs(gr); tl. 

VirdelRoad ; 

: 4-0 

Dondaicha ; Thu. 

10-0 

J 

w. 

1 

Sl(pr);2Cs; 3tl; dg; 
ch ; lib. 
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Direction from 

Village/Town name; the taluka/ Area (Sq-mles); 

Taluka abbreviation; petaH. Q-: Population; Households; 

Village/Town name in Marathi Travelling Agricultural population 

distance 


Post Office; 
Distance 


Jugaqlakhet AKA (■^ins^d) 
Junamohide NDR 
Junanagaramutha AKA 
Junavanc DHL (vp-^iii) 


NW; 29-0 0-1; 109; 20; 62 Mulgi; 7-0 

NE; 12-0 2-9; 885; 163; 357 Vikharan;3-0 


W; 6-0 0-2; 81; 14; 48 Raising- 1-0 

pur ; 

S' 11-0 4-9; 1205; 222; 602 Borvihir; 2-0 


JunavaRC SHD 
JunavanI AKA 
Junher DHL 
JuvaniTLD 
Kadane SDK 
Kaqlavamahu AKA 
Kaijavan NVP 
Kadhel TLD (sptar) 
Kadhre SKI ( 4 >|) 
Kadyaje SKI (hs-mioI) 
Khai AKA (grf) 
Kahatul SHD 


N; 5-4 1-5; 336; 61 


E; 6-0 1'6 : 404 ; 79 

NE; 24-0 5-2; 1,220; 218 

SW; 17-0 11-0; 106; 17 

N; 15-0 0-2; 325; 57 

SE; 10-0 3-8; 2,372; 430 


173; 

25; 

103 

Mulgi; 

3-0 

473; 

87; 

200 

Laling; 

2-0 

231; 

39; 

134 

Borad; 

5-0 

833; 

146; 

378 

Local; 


404; 

62 ; 

202 

Navgaon; 0-5 

910; 

154; 

545 

Khat- 
gaon ; 

1-4 

404; 

79; 

192 

Mod ; 

1-0 


543 .... 

55 Balhane; 2-0 


182 Akkal- 15-0 
kuva ; 

1,062 Local; 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 
Stand; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Dondaicha; 

87-0 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 29-0 

1 

W : n. 


Tishi; 

3-0 

Koparli; Sat. 2-0 

Shind- 3-0 
gavhan; 

W. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs(mp); 3tl. 

Nandurbar; 

32-0 

Khapar; Tue. 3-0 

Kha- 3-0 
par ; 

1 rv. 

Sl(pr). 

Borvihir; 

2-0 

Shirud; Fri. 4-0 

1-4 

W ; rv. 

Sl(pr); pyt; 3Cs 
(2mis, mp): 4tl; dg; 
gym; ch; 2iib. 

Dondaicha; 

24-0 

Mhasavad; Mon. 2-0 

Local; . . 

W. 

Sl(pr); 2Cs; tl. 

Nandurbar; 

47-0 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 21-0 

Akkal- 21-0 
kuva; 

w ; rv. 

SKpr). 

Dhulia; 

8-0 

Dhulia; Tue. 8-0 

Local; 

w. 

Sl(pr); tl; gym. 

Nandurbar; 

304) 

Borad; Thu. 5-0 

! Borad; 5-0 

i 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs(rmg); tl. 


3-0 

Sindkhed; .. 6-0 

1-0 

t 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); 2 tl; 
ch;lib; dp. 

Nandurbar ; 

33-0 

Khapar; Tue. 2-0 

Klia- 2-0 
par ; 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp). 

Khatgaon ; 

1-0 

Visarwadi; Thu. 6-0 

StagB; 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c). 

Nandurbar ; 

20-0 

Taloda; Fri. 6-0 

.... 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 2tl; 
lib. 

;. .. 


.... 

Balsane;2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Dhulia; 

50-0 

Pirapalner; Fri. 3-0 

0-2 

w. 

ch. 

Nandurbar; 

41-0 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 15-0 

— 

n. 

Sl(pr). 

.... 

16-0 

Shahada; Tue. 10-0 

Local; 

w. 

Sl(pr);8tl;ch;2dp. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


V illage/Town na me; 

Talulra abbreviation; 
Villagc/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
thctaluka/ 
peta H. Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles); 
Population; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post OfBce; 
Distance 

Kaka<Jakhut AKA 

W; 

7-0 

11; 

1,061; 

204; 

619 

Raising- 

2-0 








pur; 


Kakalapflr TLD 

W; 

10-4 

0-7; 

292; 

55; 

148 

Taloda; 

10-4 










Kakani (Maleganv)SKI 

SE; 

23-0 

41;. 

828; 

144; 

271 

Mhasadi 

3-0 

(++1111) (Jtw'ik) 







Pr. Ner, 


Kakarapaeja AKA 

N; 

1-4 

0-5; 

389; 

78; 

237 

Akkal- 

1-4 








kuva; 


Kakarapati AKR 

S; 

10-0 

1-9; 

314; 

56; 

205 

Dhad- 

lo-o 








gaon; 


Kakarde NDR (spRif) 

NE; 

10-4 

1-4; 

1,415; 

256; 

658 

Bhaler; 

1-4 

Kakarde Bk. SHD 

SE; 

21-0 

1-8; 

426; 

84; 

221 

Torkhe- 

3-0 








de; 


Kakarde Kh. SHD 

SE; 

5-0 

3 0; 

273; 

57; 

128 

Shahada 

5-0 










Kakasaj SKI (♦r+s^) 

W; 

20-0 

1-6; 

691; 

111; 

379 

Fankhede 

;i-o 

Kalaganv SDK 

NW; 

12-0 

0-9; 

505; 

81; 

147 

Ranjane; 

2-0 

Kalaganv SKI ('PS’tr) 

SE; 

26-0 

6-7; 

485; 

93; 

239 

Mhasadi 

6-0 







Pr. Ner 


Kalakhe^e DHL .. 

SB; 


4-4; 

1,155; 

201; 

472 



Kalamaiji NDR (♦sure)) 

NE ; 

8-0 

0-9; 

448; 

79; 

178 

Khonda- 

1-4 







mail; 


Kalamaqli SDK (TO<n^) .. 

SE ; 

10-0 

19; 

1,166; 

205; 

407 

Pimpar- 

1-4 








khede; 


Kalamatji Tarf Borad SHD .. 

NW; 

10-0 

21; 

1.171; 

191; 

675 

Shaha- 

lO-O 

(+'S5m3> 







da; 


Kalam^i Tarf Haveli SHD .. 

NE; 

11-0 

1-7: 

62; 

12; 

30 

Manda- 

2-0 








ne ; 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 
Stand ; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Nandurbar; 

33-0 

Khapar; 

Tue. 

2-0 

Kha- 2-0 

W. 

SI (pr). 






par; 



Nandurbar ; 

24-4 

Taloda; 

Fri. 

10-4 

2-4 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Dhulia; 

27-0 

Mhasadi 

Mon. 

3-0 

Mhasa- 3-0 

W. 

SI (pr);pyt;Cs; 



Pr. Ner.; 



di Pr. 


tl. 






Ner; 



Mandurbar ; 

27-4 

Akkalkuva 

; Wed. 

1-4 

Akkal- 1-4 

W;w. 

2S1 (pr). 






kuva : 



Nandurbar ; 

31-0 

Taloda; 

Fri. 

19-0 

Dhad- 10-0 

rv. 

Cs{mp). 





1 

gaon ; 


Tishi; 

3-0 

... 



0-4 

w. 

Sl(pr); 2Cs ; 








Khanderao 

Fr. Vsk. Sud. 5; 4tl; 
dg; lib. 

Dondaicha; 

13-0 

. . . 

• 


3-0 

w. 

SI (pr);tl. 

Dondaicba ; 

24-0 

Shahada; 

Tue. 

5-0 

Shaha- 5-0 

w. 

SI (pr);Cs(inp); tl. 






da ; 


Navapur ; 

39-0 

Varse; 

Mon. 

4-0 

1 

Stage; .. 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Vikharan ; 

10-0 

Virdel; 

Fri. 

6-0 

1 

Virdel; 6-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Dhulia ; 

30-0 

Mhasadi 

Mon. 

6-0 

Mhasa- 6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 



Pr. Ner.; 



di Pr. 

Ner; 



.... 


.... 



.... 

w. 

Si (pr). 

Tishi; 

4-4 

Nandurbar 

; Tue. 

8-0 

Khond-1-4 

W;w. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl; ch. 





1 

mali; 


Nacdane; 

4-0 

Nardanc; 

Sat. 

4-0 

0-6 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (fmg); 








3tl; ch; lib. 

Tishi ; 

14-0 

Shahada; 

Tue. 

lO-O 

Borad; 1-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs(mp); 








4tl. 

Dondaicha; 

25-0 

! 

Mandane; 

Thu. 

2-0 

Asalod; 2-0 

W. 

tl. 


Vf 4667—57 
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MAHARASHTHA STATi: CAZETn’a;R 


Village/Town name; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H Q.; , 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq, miles) ; 
Population; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

Kalamasare SPR 

E; 

1-0 

1-2; 

531: 

106; 

244 

Shirpur; 

1-0 

Kalamasare TLD .. 

NE; 

6-0 

10; 

231; 

42; 

121 

Mod; 

1-0 

Kalatnbe SKI (^) 

W; 

26-0 

2-8; 

400; 

65; 

205 

Kudashi; 6-0 

Kalambhir SKI .. 

NE; 

6-0 

3-9; 

827; 

141; 

432 

Vardha- 
ne ; 

4-0 

Kalambu SHD (tot) 

SE; 

10-0 

5-3; 

2,105; 

341; 

811 

Local; 


Kalasa<Ji SHD (Twrst) .. 

NW; 

4-0 

2-5; 

1,044; 

141; 

562 

Shahada; 4-0 

Kalavade SDK .. 

W; 

24-0 

2-2; 

123; 

20; 

70 

Malpur; 

1-0 

Kalibd AKR (TpfrU^) 

1 

SW; 

12-0 

11; 

373; 

56; 

233 

Shisa; 

2-0 

Kamakhede SDK 

E: 

10-0 

7 9; 

1,488; 

275; 

574 

Local; 


Kamakhede SHD .. 

S; 

15-0 

0 7; 

123; 

21; 

71 

Sarang- 
khedc; 

4-0 

I^amapQr SDK (TRq:T:) 

W; 

14-0 

2 1; 

556; 

91; 

210 

Methi; 

3-0 

Kamaravad SHD (^rrrrm) .. 

E: 

8-0 

1-7; 

634; 

109; 

392 

Shahada; 

8-0 

Kamod NVP (TTht?) 

SO; 

15-0 

9 8; 

610; 

113; 

408 

Chinch- 

pada; 

9-0 

Kanadi Kh. SHD 
(TTTSt »f.) 

S; 

6-0 

14; 

378; 

68; 

140 

Anarad; 

1-0 

Kilnadi Tarf Haveli SHD .. 

(TPTTt 

M; 

7-0 

1-8; 

704; 

139 ; 

354 

Kudha- 
vad ; 

2-0 

Kanalade NDR (thot) .. 

NE; 

10-0 

0 6; 

305; 

53; 

147 

Khonda- 
mali; 

2-0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 

Stand; 

Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

1 

Institutions and 
other information 

Nardane ; 

18-0 

Shirpur; Mon. 

1-0 

1-0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; 2Cs 
(c, mis);tl;dh;gym. 

Nandurbar ; 

2t-0 

Taloda ; Fri. 

2-0 

.... 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (nip); tl. 

Navapur; 

17-0 

Varse; Mon. 

2-0 

.. 3-0 

W ; a. 

.... 

Nandurbar; 

26-0 

Sakri; Sun. 

j 

6-0 

i 

Stasc; .. 

W. 

SI (pr); pyl; ti; lib. 

Dondaicha ; 

10-0 

Sarangkhede; 

2-0 

Sarang- 2-0 
khede; 

j 

w. 

SI (pr) ;pyt;Cs(mp); 
Bhavani Devi Fr. 
Vsk. Sud.3;4tl;ch; 
Ub, 

Ooadaicha ; 

22-0 

Shahada; Tue. 

4-0 

j 

W ; w. 

Sl(pr);2Cs(mis,mp); 
211; lib. 

Dondaicha ; 

7-0 

Dondaicha ; Thu. 

7-0 

Mai- 1-0 
pur; 

W. 

tl. 

Nandurbar; 

76-0 

Taloda; Fri. 

204) 

Dhad- 12-0 
gaon ; 

W ; n. 

Cs. 

Nardane ; 

10-0 

Nardane; Sat. 

8-0 

Stage ; .. 

rv. 

Sl(pr); 2Cs (mp);tl; 
lib. 

Dondaiclia ; 

lOO 

Sarang- Sun. 

khede ; 

4-0 

Sarang- 4-0 
khede; 

rv. 

tl. 

Virdel Road ; 

2-0 

Dondaicha; Thu. 

5-0 

Vikha- 1-0 
ran ; 

W ; w. 

Sl(pr); Cs;tl; ch; 
lib. 

Dondaicha; 

26-0 

Shahada; Tue. 

8-0 

Shaha- 8-0 
da; 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Cbinchpada; 

9-0 

Chinch- Fri. 

pada; 

9-0 

Chinch- 9-0 
pada; 

W. 

2S1 (pr); pyt (gr); 
Cs (mp). 

Dondaiclia; 

14-0 

Sarang- Sun. 
khede; 

5-0 

Ana- 1-0 
rad; 

w. 

Sl(pr);Cs(c):tl;lib, 

Dondaicha; 

24-0 

Mhasavad; Mon. 

3-0 

Mhasa- 3-0 
vad; 

W; rv. 

Sl(pr); 3Cs (mp, fmg, 
mis); tl. 

Tishi; 

4-0 

Nandurbar; Tue. 

10-0 

I.ocal; .. 

W ; w. 

Sl(pr); tl; ch. 


Vr4667—57<j 
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MAHABASHTRA STATE GAZETTEEB 


Village/Town name; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles); 
Population; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

1 

1 

Post OflScc; j 

Distance ' 

1 

! 

Kancanapur SDK .. 

SE; 

20-0 

2'4; 

715; 

126; 

266 


1-0 

Kan(Jhare NDR {^) 

E; 

13-0 

2-3; 

407; 

73; 

150 

Koparli; 

3-0 

Kafijala AKA (^mair) 

N; 

36-0 

01; 

99; 

16; 

54 

Kathi; 

13-0 

Kafijani AKA 

N; 

24-0 

0-2; 

198; 

37; 

100 

Mulgi; 


Kankala. AKA (++iaii) 

N; 

3-0 

1-3; 

485; 

87; 

253 

Akkal- 
kuva ; 

3-0 

i 

Kankalatnal AKA (++wi<tia!).. 

MW; 

12-0 

0 2; 

359; 

65; 

211 

Akkal- 
kuva ; 

12-0 

Kankali AKA 

N; 

3-0 

0-5; 

55; 

9; 

30 

Akkal- 
kuva ; 

3-0 

Kapa(Jane DHL 

NE; 

10-0 

8-8; 

6757; 

1268; 

2343 

Songir; 

4-0 

Karate TLD (^rt) 

NE; 

13-0 

1-3; 

943; 

180; 

511 

Borad ; 

1-0 

Karajal SHD 

SW; 

6-0 

1-6; 

661; 

96; 

277 

Damax- 
khede ; 

0-4 

Karajakupc NDR .. 

N; 

4-0 

1-6; 

731; 

127; 

334 

Nandur- 
bar ; 

4-0 

Karajot SHD 

NE; 

8-0 

20; 

691; 

117; 

247 

.... 


Karanakhede NDR 

NW; 

3-1 

2-3; 

645; 

119; 

320 

Sun- 

darde; 

0-1 

Karanakhede SHD 

NW; 

14-0 

1-4; 

487; 

76; 

227 

Shaha- 
da ; 

14-0 

Karanjali NVP (+<!sria'>) 

NW; 

25-0 

6-3; 

1817; 

966 

303 

Nizam- 

pur; 

3-0 

Karanjave NDR (^itsra) 

NW; 

10-0 

1-6; 

287; 

41; 

177 

Pimpa- 

lod; 

1-4 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 


Motor 

Stand; 

Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

AJande; 

4-0 



4-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; ch. 

Ranale; 

2-0 

Koparli; Sat. 

3-0 

Kopar- 3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Nandurbar; 


Akkalkuva; Wed. 36-0 

Mulgi; 18-0 

D. 

.... 

Nanduibar; 

50-0 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 24-0 

.... 

rv. 


Nandurbar; 

28-0 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 

3-0 

Akkal- 3-0 
kuva; 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Nandurbar; 

38-0 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 12-0 

• . • » j 

n. 

SKpr). 

Nandurbar; 

29-0 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 

3-0 

Akkal- 3-0 
kuva; 

w. 

.... 

Dhulia; 

10-0 

Songir; Thu. 

4-0 

Local; 

W;rv. 

3S1 (pr, ra, h); 5Cs 
(c, 2fmg, mis); 4tl; 
dh; ch;iib;dp. 

Nandurbar; 

29-0 

Borad; Thu. 

1-0 

Borad; 1-0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Dondaicha; 

26-0 

Shahada; Tue. 

6-0 

Dainar- 0-4 
khcde; 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl; dh. 

Nandurbar; 

4-0 

Nandurbar; Tue. 

4-0 

.... 

W :rv. 

2S1 (pr, m); Cs (mp); 
2tl. 

... * 

18-0 

Mandane; Thu. 

3-0 

Stage; 

w. 

Sl(pr);Cs;tl;ch; lib. 

Dhekvad; 

2-4 

Nandurbar; Tue. 

3-1 

Stage; 

rv. 

4tl. 

Nandurbar; 

20-0 

Frakashe; Tue. 

4-0 

Vatjali; 2-0 

w: w. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp);-3tl. 

Khandbara; 

3-0 

Khandbara; Sun. 

3-0 

Khand- 3-0 
bara ; 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr); Cs(c); tl; 
dh; ch; Ub. 

Nandurbar; 

10-0 

Dhanora; Sat. 

5-0 

Pimpa- 1-0 
lod ; 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

- 
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Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles) ; 
Population; Households; 
Agricultural population 

Post Ofiice; 
Distance 

Karanji Bk. NVP 

SE; 

9-0 

3-3; 

789; 

132; 

437 

Nava- 14-0 
pur ; 

Karafiji Kh. NVP 

W; 

1-0 

2-3; 

1405; 

249; 

310 

Local ; 

Karavand SPR 

N; 

3-0 

5-2; 

1981; 

375; 

809 

Shir- 4-0 

pur ; 

Kareghat NVP (fr^z) 

W; 

13-0 

2-2; 

235; 

47; 

156 

Nava- 13-0 
pur ; 

Karle SDK 

SW; 

27-0 

4-4; 

1420; 

229; 

569 

Local; 

Karii NDR 

E; 

11-0 

3-2; 

442; 

82; 

196 

Ranale ; 2-0 

Kasabecha^avel SKI 

N; 

20-0 

12'0; 

3042; 

506; 

1058 

Local; 

Kasabejaitanc SKI 

(^i^T^nr^TTw) 

N; 

12-0 

8-6; 

4445; 

770; 

1812 

Nizam- 0-^ 
pur ; 

Kasare NVP (^nrrt) 

NE; 

20-0 

11; 

146; 

26; 

92 

Nizam- 1-0 
pur ; 

Kasare SKI 

SW; 

5-0 

4-7; 

5355; 

891; 

1658 

Local ; 

Kasavihlr DHL 

E; 

. . 

2-2; 

176; 

34; 

115 

.... 

Katasakhai AKA 

NW; 

10-0 

01; 

112; 

23; 

61 

Akkal- 10-0 
kuva ; 

Katharde Bk. SHD 

W; 

5-0 

1-6; 

621; 

113; 

294 

Katharde 1-0 
Digar ; 

Katharde Kh. SHD 

W; 

6-0 

1-2; 

910; 

164; 

433 

Katharde 1-0 
Digar ; 

Kathi AKA (?n^) 

NE; 

25-0 

1-6; 

1648; 

311; 

777 

Local ; 

Kathoredigar NDR 

E; 

4-0 

10; 

130; 

28; 

75 

Patonde; 2-0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 

Stand; 

Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

1 

1 

Institutions and 
other information 

Kolde ; 3-0 j 

Chinchpa- Sat. 7-0 
da ; 

1 

Sava- 4-0 

rat ; 

w. 1 

Sl(pr); pyt; Cs(mp). 

Navapur ; 1-0 

Navapur; Sat. 1-0 

Nava- 1-0 
pur; 

i v; n. 

SI (pr);ch. 

Nardane ; 21-0 

Shirpur; Mon. 4-0 

Local ; .. 

W; w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 4tl ; m; 
mq; dg; dh; lib. 

Songad ; 2-4 

* Navapur; Sat. 13-0 

Bhada- 3-0 
bhunja; 

W ; w. 

SI (pr). 

Dondaicha ; 10-0 

Dondaicha; Thu. 10-0 

Mai- 4-0 

pur ; 

W. 

Si (pr); Cs ; 2tl; lib. 

Ranale ; 2-0 

Ranale; Sun. 2-0 

Local; .. 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Nandurbar ; 16-0 

1 

Local; Fri. 

Local ; .. 

pi. 

2S1 (pr, h): 2Cs (mp, 
fing); Bahirambha 
Dev Fr. Ct. Vad.l; 
4tl; dh; lib; dp. 

Nandurbar ; 24-0 

Nizanipur; Mon- 0-J 

Local ; .. 

pi. 

2S1 (pr, h); 3Cs(c, 
mis); Bhavani Fr. 
Mg. Sud. 15; 5tl: 
mq;4dg;ch;]ib:dp. 

Khandbafa ; 4-0 

Khandbara; Sun. 4-0 

Khand-4-0 
bara ; 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs(mp). 

i 

Nandurbar ; 36-0 

Local ; Fri. 

1 

1 

Local ; 

W. 

4S1 (2pr, m,h);pyt; 
4Cs (mp); 3tl; mq; 
gym; ch:lib; 3dp. 

.... 


.... 

W. 

1 

Nandurbar ; 40-0 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 10-0 

.... 

Str. 

1 

Dondaicha ; 24-0 

Shahada; Tue. 5-0 

Shaha- 5-0 
da ; 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); tl. 

Nandurbar ; 24-0 

Shahada; Tue. 6-0 

Vaijali; 4-0 

1 

W. 

SI (pr) ; 2Cs (mp, 
fmg); 2tl. 

Nandurbar; 50-0 

! 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 25-0 

1 


W ; n. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 3tl; dg; 
dp. 

Nandurbar ; 4-0 

Nandurbar; Tue. 4-0 

Nan- 4-0 
durbar; 

rv. 

Cs (gr); tl. 
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Village/Town name; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H- Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sij. miles) ; 
Population; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

i 

Katri AKR (^rr^) 

W; 

12-0 

5-8; 1460; 

260; 

801 

Dhad- 12-0 
gaon; 

Kauthal DHL (^fea) 

NE; 


1-9: 1051; 

203; 

360 


Kauthal Tarf Sahadfi SHD 
(^5cs’cravr^?r) 

SE; 

6-0 

2-6: 715; 

119; 

359 

Shahada; 6-0 

Kauthal Tarf Sarangakheje 
SHD‘{^a 

S; 

9-0 

07; 405; 

74; 

188 

.... 

Kavaligavhan AKA 

SW; 

5-4 

07; 179; 

32; 

88 

Nava- 1-0 
gaon; 

Kavalith SHD (wfa«r) 

NB; 

7-0 

1-1; 822; 

142; 

404 

Shahada; 7-0 

Kavathe SKI 

W; 

2-5 

70; 1529; 

264; 

701 

Local; 

Kavathi DHL 

W; 

15-0 

13-1; 1045; 

205; 

610 

Meher- 2-0 
gaon; 

Kela Bk. AKR 

SW ; 

14-0 

10 ; 202 ; 

35 : 

98 

Shisa ; 3-0 

KclaKh. AKR (#aTt|.) 

SW; 

14-0 

1-5; 199; 

31 ; 

97 

Shisa ; 3-0 

Keli NVP (^at) 

NE; 

17-0 

2’9 ; 788 ; 

136 ; 

442 

Chitavi ; 1-0 

Kevadi AKA (*N^) 

N; 

W; 

45-0 

18-0 

01; 73 ; 

0-2 ; 158 ; 

15; 

26; 

39 

96 

Mulgj; 22-0 

Khapar ; 12-0 

Khatjukapaiii AKA (^€‘*imyn) 

Khadake TLD 

W; 

19-0 

1-1 ; 200 ; 

33 ; 

102 

Akkal- 4-0 
kuva ; 

KhadakiNVP (^) 

NE ; 

22-0 

3' 6 : 1007 ; 

189 ; 

548 

Local; 

Kliadaku^a AKA .. 

W ; 

10-0 

0- 5 ; 397 ; 

68 ; 

291 

Khapar; 5-0 

Khadakya AKR (swtr) 

W ; 

7-0 

1'9 ; 456 ; 

81 ; 

232 

Dhad- 7-0 
gaon ; j 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 

Stand; 

Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Nandurbar ; 42-0 

Taloda: Fri. 20-0 

Dhad- 12-0 
gaon; 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs(c). 


•• 

V . 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr). 

Dondaicha; 22-0 

Shahada; Tue. 6-0 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; Ub. 

Dondaicha; 12-0 

Saraugkhede; Sun. 3-0 

1 

-.3-0 

rv. 

1 

SI (pr); Cs(mp); 3tl. 

Nandurbar i 32-0 

Khapar; Tue. 2-4 

Kha- 2-4 
par; 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Dondaicha; 23-0 

Shahada; Tue. 7-0 

Shaha- 7-0 
da: 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); Cs(c); 2tl. 

Chinchpada; 30-0 

Sakri; Sun. 2-3 

Stage; 0-2 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 
Gupteshvar Fr. Mg. 
Vad’ 14; tl; Ub. 

Dhulia; 15-0 

1 

Kusumbe; Wed. 3-0 j 

Kusum- 3-0 
be; 

W. 

SI (pr); 2Cs (mis) 
Bhavani Devi Fr. 
Vsk. Sud. 9; 5tl;ch. 

Nandurbar ; 36-0 

Nandurbar ; 36-0 

Taloda; Fri. 20-0 

Taloda; .Fri. 2(W) 

Dhad- 144) 
gaon ; 
Dhad- 14-0 
gaon ; 

W;n. 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Chinchpada; 7-0 

Visarwadi; Thu. 4-0 

Visar- 4-0 
wadi; 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Nandurbar ; 67-0 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 45-0 

Mulgi ; 22-0 

W. 


Nandurbar ; 44-0 

Khapar; Tue. 12-0 


W. 

SI (pr). 

Nandurbar ; 32-0 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 4-0 

Akkal- 4-0 
kuva ; 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs(c). 

Khatgaon; 3-0 

Nandurbar ; 32-0 

Nandurbar ; 49-0 

Khandbara; Sun. 6-0 

Khapar; Tue. 4-0 

Taloda; Fri. 33-0 

Khat- 3-0 
gaon ; 

Pechari- 5-0 
deo; 

Dhad- 7-0 
gaon; 

W. 

w. 

W;n. 

SI (pr) ; Cs(mp); dp. 

SI (pr): tl. 

SI (pr). 

- 
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Village/Town name; 

Taluka abbreviation; 
Vi!lage/Towii name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H- Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles); 
Population; Households; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office ; 
Distance 

Khairave Tarf Bhadavad 
NVP 

ME ; 

24-0 

2- 2 : 763 ; 

131 ; 

435 

Khand- 2-0 
bara ; 

Khalane SDK (tsr^) 

S; 

8-0 

11-9 ; 2723 ; 

487 ; 

1217 

Local; 

Khamaganv NDR .. 

W : 

2-4 

2-1 ; 902 ; 

172 ; 

462 

Dhek- 2-0 
vad; 

Khamakhede Pr. Ambe SPR .. 

E; 

22-0 

1-3 ; 608 ; 

114; 

249 

Shirpur ; 22-0 

(^nrit sr.’srft) 






Khamakhede Pr.Thalaner SPR 

W; 

10-2 

2-5 ; 815 ; 

154 ; 

385 

Tekvade ; .. 

5T* *rT3^) 







Kharabale SPR (a^) 

NE ; 

24-0 

2'9; 1371 ; 

276 ; 

719 

Sangavi; 6-0 

Khanabara AKR (sttwitt) .. 

W; 

7-0 

1-6; 290; 

49 ; 

172 

Dhad- 7-0 
gaon ; 

KhanapQT NVP (srttt) 

E : 

17-0 

61 ; 1016 ; 

181 ; 

541 

Visar- 4-0 

wadi ; 

Khandabara NVP .. 

NE ; 

23-0 

O' 5 ; 2394 ; 

473 ; 

319 

Local ; 

Khandabare SKI .. 

NW ; 

18-0 

3'.6; 646; 

92 ; 

307 

Ditaner ; 4-0 

Khandalay Bk. DHL 

NW ; 

25-0 

3- 3 ; 891 ; 

145 ; 

458 

Shiradha* 1-0 
ne Pr. Ner ; 

Khandalay Kh. DHL 

NW ; 

25-0 

16; 750 ; 

133 ; 

261 

Sliiradha- 1-0 
ne Pr. Ner ; 

KMpar AKA (>3m) 

W; 

6-4 

1- 7 ; 2687 ; 

508 : 

714 

Local ; 

Khaparakhede NDR 

NE ; 

13-0 

0-6; 126; 

29; 

80 

Vikharan ;3-0 








Khaparan AKA (^rrmr) 

N; 

7-0 

01; 42 : 

9 ; 

25 

Akkal- 7-0 
kuva ; 

Kharada AKR 

SW ; 

7-4 

2- 2 ; 465 ; 

83 ; 

280 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 

Bazar Day; 
Distance 

1 

Motor 
Stand ; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

i 

Institutions and 
other information 

KJiandbara ; 

2-0 

Kbandbara; Sun. 2-0 

Khand- 2-0 
bara; 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr); pyt ; Cs ; 2tL 

Hoi P. B. ; 

3-0 

1 

Nardane ; Sat. 6-0 

Chim- 4-0 
thane ; 

W ; w. 

SI (m) ; Cs(mp) ; 
4tl ; ch ; lib. 

Dhekvad ; 

2-0 

Nandurbar; Tue. 2-4 

1-0 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs(mp); 
Bhavani Devi Fr. 
Vsk. Sud. 5 ; 3tl; 
dg ; ch. 

Nardane ; 

37-0 

Varla ; .. 4-0 

Local ; .. 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; tl. 

Sindkhed ; 

7-0 

Shirpur; Mon. lO-O 

Tekva- 0-2 
de; 

W ; w. 

Si (pr); Cs ; lib. 

Nardane ; 

40-0 

Local : Wed. .. 

Local ; .. 

W : w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; 3tl, 

Nandurbat; 

49-0 

Taloda; Fri. 32-0 

Stage ; 

W : n. 

Si (pr). 

Chinchpada ; 

8-0 

Visarwadi; Thu. 5-0 

Stage ; 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs : lib. 

Local ; 


Local; Sun. 

Local; 

W ; pi. 

5S1 (pr, m, h, 2tr-clg); 
5Cs ; 3tl ; mq ; 
dh ; gym ; lib ; 2dp, 

Chinchapada; 20-0 

Dahiwel ; Thu. 6-0 

Stage ; .. 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Dhulia ; 

25-0 

Mahal Tbu. 5-0 

Pandhari 
(Ner) ; 

.. 25-0 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; 2tl ; 
lib. 

Dhulia : 

25-0 

Mahal Thu. 5-0 

Pandhari 
(Ner); 

.. 25-0 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; tl; 
2dg ; ch ; lib. 

Nandurbar; 

32-0 

Local; Tue. 

Local ; 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs ; Ambika 
Devi Fr. Phg. Sud. 9; 
3tl ; mq ; dg ; 21ib ; 
dp. 

Tishi ; 

4-0 

Koparli; Sat. .. 

.... 

rv. 


Nandurbar ; 

36-0 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 7-0 

Akkal- 7-0 
kuva; 

n. 


Nandurbar ; 

34-4 

Taloda; Fri. 20-4 

Dhad- 6-0 
gaon : 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs(c). 
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Village/Town name; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q-; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles) ; 
Population; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post OflSce; 
Distance 

Kharaganv SKI 

W; 

24-0 

20; 

507 ; 77 ; 

244 

Umar- 6-0 

pata; 

Kharagon SHD (wT’ftvr) 

NE ; 

15-0 

0-9; 

622 ; 109; 

325 

Raikhed ; 5-0 

Kharavad AKR . 

SE; 

6-0 

2-4 ; 

287 ; 47 ; 

150 

Dhad- 6-0 
gaon; 

Kharavad TLD 

E; 

7-0 

21 ; 

902 ; 173 ; 

521 

Mod; 1-0 

Kharde SDK («a^) 

W; 

14-0 

5-7; 

1475 ; 238 ; 

642 

Local; 

Kharde Bk. SPR (aw ? ) 

S; 

(M 

1-9; 

1519 ; 262 ; 

412 

Shirpur ; 0-4 

Kharde Kh. NDR .. 

SB; 

32-0 

1-2: 

699; 110; 

352 

Local ; 

Kharde Kh. SPR(af^.) 

SW; 

7-0 

1-0; 

462 ; 75 ; 

167 

Gidhade ; 1-0 

KhardiBk. TLD (ar^fr) .. 

N ; 

8-0 

0-3 ; 

94 ; 16 : 

56 

Taloda ; 8-0 

Khardi Kh. TLD(ar5f^ ) .. 

NE: 

10-0 

1-6; 

152 ; 29 : 

92 

Pratapa-10-0 
pur; 

Khatagahv NVP .. 

NE ; 

16-0 

6-7 ; 

1826 ; 296 ; 

1056 

Local ; 

Khatakuva AKA . • 

NW ; 

7-0 

0-3 ; 

157 ; 30 ; 

89 

Akkal- 7-0 
kuva ; 

Khatavani TLD (^sraatnft) 

W; 

17-0 

1-4; 

705 ; 120 ; 

385 

Akkal- 3-0 
kuva; 

Khatyal SKI 

SW : 

22-0 

4-0 ; 

480 ; 82 ; 

245 

Dangshir- 2-0 
vade; 

Khedadigar SHD .. 

NE ; 

12-0 

2-1 ; 

543 ; 106 ; 

288 

Raikhed; 12-0 

Khedale TLD 

E; 

7-0 

1-6; 

280 ; 51 : 

164 

Mod; 1-0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 

Stand; 

Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Navapur ; 

26-0 

Varse ; 

Mon. 1-0 

.... 

W ;rv; , 
n. 

Sl(pr) ; tl. 

Dondaicha ; 

33-0 

Shahada ; 

Tue. 15-0 

5-0 

rv- 

Sl(pr); Cs(c); tl. 

Dondaicha ; 

51-0 

Shahada ; 

Tue. 34-0 

Dhad- 6-0 
gaon ; 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp-gr). 

Nanduibar ; 

21-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 7-0 

•• 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp); 2tl. 

Dondaicha ; 

6-0 

Dondai¬ 

cha; 

Thu. 6-0 

Dondai- 6-0 
cha : 

w : w. 

3Sl(pr); 2Cs; 2tl ; 
dh. 

Nardane ; 

18-0 

Shirpur ; 

Mon. 0-4 

Shirpur; 1-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); 3Cs(mis); 5tl 
m ; dg. 

Dondaicha ; 

10-0 

Ranale ; 

Sun. 6-0 

Stage; 3-0 

W ; rv. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ; 3tl ; ch. 

Kardane ; 

9-0 

Sindkhed ; 

Mon. 4-0 

0-1 

W ; rv. 

Sl(pr) : Cs : 3tl ; ch. 

Nandurbar ; 

22-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 8-0 

Taloda; 8-0 

1 

n. 

.... 

Nanduibar ; 

27-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 10-0 

Taloda; 10-0 

rv. 

.... 

Local ; 


Chinch- 
pada ; 

Fri. 6-0 

Local; .. 

W; pi. 

Sl(pr); pyt | Cs; 
tl ; dh ; lib ; dp. 

Nanduibar ; 

37-0 

Akkal- 
kuva ; 

We^. 7-0 

.... 

W. 

SI (pr). 

1 

Nandurbar; 

31^ 

Akkal- 
kuva ; 

Wed. 3-0 

Akkal- 3-0 
kuva; 

w. 

Sl(pr) { Cs(c). 

•• 


Watsa; 

MOn. 4-0 

.. 5-0 

rv; n. 

Sl(pr); pyt; tl. 

Dondaicha ; 

27-0 



Stage ; .. 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs(c); 2tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

19-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 7-0 

•• 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp); tl. 
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Village/Town name; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
ViUage/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles) ; 
Population ; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

Khede DHL (it) 

• 

W ; 

10-0 

12 5; 

2875 ; 

526 ; 

1241 

Local : 

Khekade NVP (^) 

W ; 

12-0 

6 5 ; 

1346 : 

225 ; 

728 

Nava- 12-0 
pur; 

Khairale NDR (trrs) 

SW ; 

7-0 

2-3: 

738 ; 

113 : 

463 

Dhekvad; 5-0 

Khairave SHD (^) 

SE : 

13-0 

T6 ; 

626 ; 

88 ; 

297 

Vadali ; 2-0 

Khodasabara AKA, 

N ; 

30-0 

0 03 ; 

38; 

6; 

22 

Mulgi ; 8-0 

Khodasaganv NDR 

N; 

8-0 

19; 

452 ; 

79; 

189 

Shinde ; 3-0 

Khodi AKA (ittt) 

N; 

15-0 

01 ; 

85 ; 

15; 

42 

Mulgi ; 10-0 

Khokarale NDR 

SE ; 

14-0 

71 ; 

636 ; 

107 ; 

329 

Nihali ; 1-0 

Khokaravada NVP 

w: 

14-0 

0 9 ; 

297 ; 

56 ; 

171 

Nava- 14-0 
pur ; 

Khokase NVP 

SE : 

12-0 

5 0 ; 

328 ; 

60 ; 

189 

Nava- 12-0 
pur ; 

Kholaghar NVP (atom) .. 

E; 

30-0 

21 ; 

460 ; 

80 ; 

285 

Bhadvad ; 6-0 

Kholavihir NVP (iivtftftT) .. 

NE : 

28-0 

3 8; 

, 436 ; 

83 ; 

255 

Bhadvad; 5-0 

Khondamali NDR 

NE : 

8-0 

2-8 ; 

2535 ; 

430 ; 

1028 

Local ; 

Khordad DHL 

SE ; 

20-0 

4-2; 

1021 ; 

169 ; 

466 

Talvadc ; 5-0 

Khori SKI (itft) 

NE ; 

22-0 

14-9 ; 

1573 ; 

268 ; 

718 

Titane ; 3-0 


DIIULIA DISTRICT 
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j 

Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 

Stand; 

Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Dhulia ; 

10-0 

Kusumbe ; Wed. 

3-0 

Stage ; 0-3 

W ; w. 

2Sl(pr) ; pyt ; 3Cs 
(fmg, 2mis) ; 

Ananda Devi Fr. 

Ct. Sud. 5; 5tl; dg ; 
dh ; 21ib ; dp. 

.... 


Navapur ; Sat. 

12-0 

.... 

W ; w. 

Sl(pr); a; 2tl 

\ 

Dhekvad ; 

5-0 

Naiidur- Tue. 

bar ; 

7-0 

Nandur- 7-0 
bar ; 

W. 

2Sl(pr); Bhavani Devi 
Fr. ; 3tl. 

Dotidaicha ; 

13-0 

Shahada ; Tue. 

13-0 

Vadali; 2-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ; tl ; ch. 

Nandurbar ; 

55-0 

Akkal- Wed. 

kuva ; 

38-0 

.... 

W. 

.... 

Naiidurbar ; 

8-0 

Nandur- Tue. 

bar ; 

8-0 

Pat ha- 1-4 
rat ; 

rv. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs(mp) ; tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

36-0 

Akkal- Wed. 

kuva ; 

15-0 

.... 

w. 

.... 

Ranale ; 

4-0 

Ranale ; Sun. 

4-0 

Nihali ; 1-0 

W ; w. 

Sl(pr); Cs ; 3tl; ch. 

Songad ; 

1-4 

Navapur ; Sat, 

14-0 

Son- 1-4 
gad ; 

W ; w. 

St(pr); Cs(c). 

Navapur ; 

12-0 

Navapur ; Sat. 

12-0 


w. 

Sl(pr). 

Khandbara ; 

8-0 

Khand- Sun. 

bara ; 

8-0 

Khand- 8-0 
bara; 

rv. 

Slfpr) ; Cs(mp-gr). 

Khandbara ; 

6-0 

Khand- Sun. 

bara ; 

6-0 

Khand- 6-0 
bara ; 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp). 

Tishi ; 

4-0 

Nandur- Tue. 
bar ; 

8-0 

Local ; .. 

W ; w. 

2Sl(pr,m) ;2Cs(mp); 
tl: dp(vet). 

Shirud ; 

3-0 

Shirud ; Fri. 

3-0 

Shirud; 3-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); pyt; Cs ; 
2tl ; ch. 

Nandurbar ; 

22-0 

Nijampur ; Mon. 

6-0 

Tilane ; 4-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); pyt; Cj • 
4tl; Ub. 
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Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
pHJta H. Q. 
Travcllinfi 
distance 

Area (Stj. miles) ; 
Population; Households; 
Agricultural population 

Post OfTicc ; 
Distance 

Khu^ane SKI 

:.N ; 

15-0 

4-8; 

1561 

; 259 ; 

846 

Vaskhedi ; .. 

Khuntamo^i AKR (asnft^) 

w ; 

10-0 

30 ; 

686 

: 130; 

391 

Local ; 

Khurcimal AKA (ayfHioS) 

N ; 

13-0 

01 ; 

73 

; 13 ; 

38 

Mulgi ; 12-0 

Khusagavhan AKR 

SW ; 

7-0 

0 4 ; 

176 

; 26 ; 

89 


Khusagavhan TLD 

W ; 

6-0 

2-4; 

1 

1 

948 

; 172 ; 

592 

Taloda ; 6-0 

Khusagavhan AKA 

N ; 

15-0 

0 2 ; 

134 

; 23 ; 

81 

Mulgi ; 10-0 

Kirava^e SKI (hRsrt) 

NW ; 

9-0 

2-3 ; 

586 

; 112; 

311 

Ghoda- 1-0 
de; 

Kocare SHD 

NE ; 

12-0 

1 1 : 

726 

; 146 : 

446 

Raikhed ; 3-0 

Koqladc SDK (vt^) 

NW ; 

15-0 

5-9 ; 

942 

; 188; 

435 

5-0 

Kokale SKI (<rt^) 

S ; 

3-0 

10 ; 

637 

; 110; 

302 

Malpur ; 3-0 

Kokanag^v SKI 
(+W'>nik) 

SW ; 

22-0 

0-7; 

312 

; 49; 

159 

Balhane ; 3-0 

Kolade NDR 

NE ; 

5-0 

3-7; 

2519 

; 488 ; 

1242 

Local ; 

Kolade NVP (^) 

E; 

7-0 

3-3 ; 

1203 

; 219; 

650 

Chinch- 2-0 
pada ; 

Kolavi AKA 

N; 

8-0 

0-4; 

152 

; 32 ; 

98 

Akkal- 8-0 
kuva ; 

Kolavimal AKA 

NW ; 

14-0 

0 1 ; 

89 

; 13: 

50 

Akkal- 14-0 
kuva ; 

Konjhaval SHD 

.(V^fTloS) 

SE ; 

14-0 

8-4; 

987 

; 184 ; 

409 

Vadali; 2-0 
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Railway Siaiion ; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 

Stand; 

Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

1 

Institutions and 
other informatioji 

i 

Nandu'bar ; 

28-0 

Nijanipur ; Mon. 4-0 

Local ; . . 

w. 

! 

i 

[ 2SI (pr,m); pyt; Cs 
(mis);2tl; dh:lib ;ch 

Nandurbar ; 

42-0 

Taloda; Fri. 28-0 

Dhad- 10-0 
gaon ; 

w. 

1 

Sl(pr) ; Bhongarya Fr • 
Phg. Sud. 13 ; dp. 

Nandurbar ; 

38-0 

Akkal- Wed. 13-0 

kuva; 

1 

.... 

W ; rv. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs(mp-gr). 

Nandurbar ; 

35-0 

1 

1 Taloda; Fri. 21-0 

Dhad- 7-0 

1 gaon ; 

W. 


Nandurbar ; 

21-0 

' Taloda; Fri. 6-0 

i I 

1 1 

i 

Lobha- 2-0 
ni; 

w. 

Sl(pr). 

Nandurbar ; 

40-0 

1 Akkal- Wed. 15-0 

1 kuva ; 1 


w ; rv. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs(mp). 

Chinchpada ; 

24-0 

j Dahivel; Thu. 4-0 

.... 0-3 

W ; rv. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ; 11. 

Donclaicha ; 

21-0 

1 

Shahada ; Tuc. 12-0 

.... 

W. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ; tl ; dg. 

Dondaicha ; 

7-0 

Dondai- Thu. 7-0 

.... 3-0 

W; rv. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ; Shi vara- 



cha ; 



tra Fr. Mg. Vad. 
13 ; 3tl; dh ; ch. 






Dhulia ; 

36-0 

Kasarc; Fri. 3-0 

Sakri ; 3-0 

W. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ; tl. 

Chinchpada ; 

36-0 

Pimpalner; Fri. 6-0 

.... 3-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs(gr). 

Nandurbar ; 

5-0 

Nandur- Tuc. 5-0 
bar; 

Local; 

W ; w. 

Sl(pr) : a ; 2tl; dh ; 
ch; lib. 

Local ; 


Chinch- Fri. 2-0 

pada ; 

Sava- 1-4 
rat; 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; dp. 

Nandurbar; 

38-0 

Akkal- Wed. 7-0 

kuva ; 

Akkal- 8-0 
kuva ; 

W. 

.... 

Nandurbar ; 

40-0 

Akkal- Wed. 14-0 

kuva ; 

.... 

n. 

.... 

Dondaicha ; 

17-0 

Torkhede ; Mon. 4-0 

Vadali ;2.0 

W ; rv. 

Sl(pr): Cs(c); 20; 
dg. 


Vf 4667—58 
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Village/Town name ; 
Talufca abbreviation: 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles); 
Population; Households; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office ; 
Distance 

Koparli NDR 

NE ; 

14-0 

3-4 ; 2341 ; 415 ; 

932 

Local ; 

Korai AKA ) 

W; 

12-0 

2-7; 929; 167; 

465 

Khapar ; 0-1 

Korde SKI (^) 

N : 

20-0 

< 

7*1 ; 1787 ; 290 ; 

808 

Kasbe 0-| 
Chha- 

Korit NDR 

NE ; 

13-0 

5-5 : 921 ; 184 ; 

472 

davel; 

Prakashe ; .. 

Kotakhamb NVP (^tTBfiar) .. 

SE; 

11-4 

1-9; 281; 46; 

163 

Nava- 12-0 

Kotall AKA 

NW; 

20-0 

0-1; 116; 21; 

56 

pur; 

Mulgi 15-0 

Ko^ha^e NDR 

W; 

10-0 

2-6 : 554; 100; 

333 

Kothali ; 1-4 

Kothali Kh. NDR 

W; 

14-0 

5-2; 2559; 472 ; 

1357 

Local ; 

Kothali Tarf Haveli SHD .. 

NW ; 

6-0 

1-6; 129; 25; 

73 

Shahada ; 6-0 

Kothali Tarf Sarahgakhede 
SHD tra RTTntt) 

SE ; 

10-0 

3-4; 1062; 173; 

362 

Vadali ; 1-6 

Kothar TLD (^tr) 

N ; 

N; 

9-0 

8-0 

1-3; 406 ; 83; 

0-7; 258 ; 49; 

234 

Taloda ; 9-0 

Koyaliviiiir AKA 

153 

Akkal- 8-0 
kuva ; 

Kudasi SKI (fml) 

W ; 

21-0 

6-8; 1540; 236 ; 

764 

Local ; 

Kudhavad SHD 

N; 

10-0 

5-7 ; 1270 ; 239 ; 

607 

Local ; 

Kukadel (Rural Area) SHD 
(M.fe) (?rnfh>r I^rri) 

S; 


2-8; 306 ; 67; 

183 

Shahada ; .. 

Kukadel SHD 



Included In Urban Area 1 



NW ; 

44-0 

0-2; 107; 14; 



KiiJca<^ipaaaf AKA 

59 

Mulgi ; 22-0 

Kukaran NVP (^<iur) 

SE ; 

8-0 

2-7 : 234; 44; 

159 

.... 
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Railway Statioa; 
Distance 

1 

1 Weekly Bazar; 

1 Bazar Day ; 

Distance 

Motor 
Stand ; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Ranale ; 

4-0 

Local ; 

Sat. 


Stage ; 

W.. 

2S1 (pr, m) ; pyt; 
Cs(mp); 7tl ; mq ; 
lib;2dp. 

Nandurbar ; 

24-0 

Khapar ; 

Tue, 

0-1 

Khapar ; 0-1 

: 1 

W; rv. 

Sl(pr) ; pyt; Cs(mp) ; 

1 lib. 

Nandurbar ; 

16-0 

Kasbe 

Chhadavel 

Fri, 

f 

•• 

i 

Kasbe 

Chhadavel; 

W. 

3Sl(pr) ; pyt; 2Cs ; 
3tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

13-0 

Nandur¬ 
bar ; 

Tue. 

13-0 

Local ; ., 

rv. 

SKpr) ; CsCmp) ; 2tl; 
dh. 

Navapur ; 

12-0 

Navapur ; 

Sat. 

12-0 

! 

w. 

Sl(pr). 

Nandurbar ; 

46-0 

Akkal- 
kuva ; 

Wed. 20-0 

— 

W; str. 

.... 

Dhckvad ; 

5-0 

Dhanora ; 

Sat. 

4-0 

Kothali; 1-4 

1 rv ; str. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp); tl. 

Dhekvad ; 

4-0 

Dlianora ; 

Sat. 

•• 

Local ; .. 

W : rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 3tl; lib. 

Oondaicha ; 

24-0 

Shahada ; 

Tue. 

6-0 

Padalde 3-0 
Bk; 

rv. 

tl. 

Dondaicha ; 

13-0 

Sarang- 
khedc ; 

Sun. 

4-0 

Local ; 

1 

W; w. 

1 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp); 2tl; 

Ub. 

Nandurbar ; 

23-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 

9-0 

Taloda; 9-0 

W:n. 

Sl(pr). 

Nandurbar ; 

38-0 

Akkal- 
kuva ; 

Wed. 

8-0 

Akkal- 8-0 
kuva; 

W. 

Cs(c). 

Navapur ; 

38-0 

Varse ; 

Mon. 

3-0 

Stage ; 

W. 

2Sl(pr); pyt; Cs(mp); 
3tl. 

.... 

24-0 

Shahada ; 

Tue. 

11-0 

4-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); 2Cs(c, fmg) ; 
2tl; lib. 

Dondaicha; 

17-0 

Shahada ; 

Tuc. 

•• 

1 Local ; .. 

W; rv. 

2Cs;7tl;ch. 

Nandurbar ; 

66-0 

Akkal- 
Kuva ; 

Wed. 

44-0 

Mulgi;22-0 

rv. 

n. 

Cs, 

i 


Vf4«67—58a 
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Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
lieta H. Q. ; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles); 
Population ; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office ; 
Distance 

Kukaval SHD (wr^) 

SE ; 

10-0 

! .9 ; 1150 ; 211 ; 

546 

Kalambu; 2-0 

Kulathe DHL 

S; 

17-0 

4.3; 718; 140; 

342 

Purme- 6-0 
pada; 

Kumarej SDK (+r'5.o|) 

S; 

2-0 

1.2; 94; 13; 

36 

Sind- 2-0 

khed ; 

Kumbharakhan TLD 

W ; 

18-0 

1.2; 58; 12; 

28 

Akkal- 4-0 
kuva ; 

Kumbhare Pr. N. SDK 
sr. R. ) 

NW ; 

14-0 

1.6; 461; 66; 

171 

Ranjane ; 2-0 

Kun^al AKR 

W; 

9-0 

2.2; 546 ; 96; 

315 

Dhad* 9-0 1 
gaon ; 

Kun^ane Pr. Ner DHL 
(^Jri} jr. rt) 

W ; 

6-0 

3.8; 987; 164; 

499 

Var; 0-2 

Kun^ane Pr. Varakhe<^e DHL. 
(vSrif sr. 

NE ; 

4-0 

2.7 ; 583 ; 108 ; 

290 

Varkhc- 0-2 
de ; 

Kun^^e Velhane DHL 
(vsivr 

SE ; 

18-0 

4.9 ; 761 ; 130 ; 

422 

Dhaman- 2-0 
gaon ; 

KundaveTLD (^) 

NW : 

17-0 

1.2; 1; 1; 

1 

Taloda ; 17-0 

Ktirakhali SPR (+Gi(o4l) 

S; 

4-4 

2.3; 912; 146; 

359 

Savaldc ; I-O 

KurangiSHD (ftRt) 

NE ; 

12-0 

1.8; 754 ; 115; 

342 

, , , . 

Kurhavad Tarf Sarangakbe^e 
SHD (t^T^er^ 

s ; 

9-0 

1.2; 353; 53; 

161 


Kurukavaije SDK .. 

NW ; 

10-4 

4.7; 2002 ; 323 ; 

750 

1-0 

Kurusava^e SKI (^siiS) .. 

NW ; 

20-0 

1.1; 224; 37; 

106 

Chau- 2-0 

pale ; 

Kusumavaije SHD ., 

NW ; 

lO-O 

0.9 ; 1033 : 176 ; 

580 

Mhasa- 3-0 
vad ; 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance 

Motor 
Stand ; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Dondaicha; 

14-0 

Sarang- 
khede ; 

Sun. 4-0 

Stage; 

W. 

SI(pr); Cs; 3tl. 

Shirud; 

10-0 

Arvi ; 

Mon. 6-0 

' Purme- 6-0 
pada ; 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp); 2tl; 
gym; ch. 

Sindkhed; 

0-6 

Sind¬ 
khed ; 

Mon. 2-0 

, Sind- 2-0 
, khed ; 

rv. 

Cs(gr);tl. 

Nandurbar; 

32-0 

Akkal- 
kuva ; 

Wed. 4-0 

Akkal- 4-0 
kuva; 

1 n. 

1 

Sl(pr); Cs(c). 

Vikharan; 

10-0 

Virdel ; 

Fri. 6-0 

Virdel; 6-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl; cli. 

Nandurbar; 

33-0 

Taloda ; 

Fii. 19-0 

Dhad- 9-0 
gaon ; 

w. 

SKpr). 

Dhulia; 

6-0 

Dhulia ; 

Tue. 6-0 

Stage; 0-3 

rv. 

2Sl(pr); Cs; 2tl; ch. 

Dhutia ; 

4-0 

Dhulia ; 

Tue. 4-0 

Dhulia; 4-0 

W. 

pyt; Cs(mp); Bhava- 
niai Fr. Ct. Sud. 14; 
4tl. 

Shirud; 

5-0 

Shirud ; 

Fri. 4-0 

i , 

Local; 

W; n. 

SKpr); 2Cs; 3tl; ch. 

Nandurbar; 

31-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 17-0 

9-0 

t. 

tl. 

Nardane; 

14-0 

Shirpur ; 

Mon. 4-4 

1-0 

W; rv. 

SKpr); Makar 

S^krant Fr. Ps; 2tl; 
lib. 

Dondaicha; 

32-0 

•• 

-- 

.... 

W; rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp); tl. 

Dondaicha; 

12-0 

Sarang- 

khcdc; 

Sun. 3-0 

3-0 

rv. 

pyt;Cs(mp). 


2-0 

Dondai¬ 

cha; 

Thu. 6-0 

0-4 

w. 

Sl(ra); 3Cs(2mp, 

fmg); 3tl; m; lib. 

Chinchpada; 

23-0 

Dahivcl; 

Thu. 10-0 

Dhaner; 1-0 

w. 

SKpr). 

Dondaicha; 

27-0 

Mhasavad; 

; Mon. 3-0 

Fatte- 2-0 
pur; 

w. 

SI(pr); Cs; 2tl; lib. 
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Village/Town name; 

Taluka abbreviation; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

- 

Area (Sq. miles); 
Population; Households; 
Agricultural population 

"- 

Post OlEce; 
Distance 

Kusumbe DHL 

W; 

12-0 

6-6; 6037; 1067; 2075 

Local; 

Kuva AKA (s^) 

NW ; 

10-0 

0-2; 200 ; 39; 111 

Akkal- 10-0 
kuva ; 

Kuve SPR (vt) 

NW ; 

7-0 

1-4 ; 1159 ; 223 ; 539 

Balkuve ; 1-0 

Lachore SHD (sroft) 

NW ; 

8-0 

0-9; 149; 31; 88 

Padalde ; 3-0 

Lagaijlaval SKI 

NW ; 

20-3 

36; 425 ; 72; 240 

Pinjar- 0-3 
Zadi ; 

Lakhale SKI (?rena) 

SW; 

27-0 

0-8; 216; 35; 84 

6-0 

Lakhapur TLD 

NE ; 

J6-0 

3T ; 1286 ; 230; 754 

Borad; 2-0 

Lakkadakot NVP 

W ; 

14-0 

2-5; 792 ; 139; 426 

Nava- 14-0 
pur ; 

Lakkadakot TLD 

N ; 

8-0 

1-7; 264 ; 52; 148 

Taloda ; 8-0 

Lalapflr AKA 

W ; 

6-0 

0-3; 96; 17; 54 

Raising- 2-0 
pur ; 

Laling DHL (^osk) 

S; 

6-0 

9-5; 1549 ; 256; 484 

Local; 

Lamakani DHL (^miuD) .. 

NW ; 

26-0 

9-9; 4003; 706; 1634 

Local; 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 

Stand; 

Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Dhulia; 

12-0 

Local; 

Wed. .. 

.... 

W; w; rv. 

3Sl(2pr, m); 4Cs(mp, 
fmg,2mis); Kalambe 
shvar Fr.Mg.Vad.l4, 
Bhavani Devi Fr. 
Vsk. Sud. 8; 6 tl ; 
mq ; ch; lib; 2dp. 

Nandurbar; 

35-0 

Akkat- 

kuva; 

Wed. 10-0 

.... 

W; br. 


Nardane; 

22-0 

Shirpur; 

Mon. 7-0 

Arthe 1 -0 
Bk. ; 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp); 

Mariai Fr.Ct.Sud. 1; 
5tl; lib. 

Nandurbar ; 

20-0 

Sbahada; 

Tue. 8-0 

4-0 

1 

rv. 

.... 

Chinchpada ; 20-0 

Branthanvel; Wed. 4-3 

.... 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Navapur ; 

J7-0 

Varse; 

I 

Mon. 2-0 

4-0 

W;n 

SI (pr). 

Nandurbar ; 

30-0 

Borad; 

Thu. 2-0 

Borad ; 1-0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; 2Cs 
(mp); tl. 

Songad ; 

3-0 

Navapur; 

Fri. 14-0 

Son- 1-4 
gad ; 

W ; w. 

SI (pr). 

Nandurbar ; 

22-0 

Taloda; 

Fri. 8-0 

Taloda; 8-0 

n. 


Nandurbar ; 

32-0 

Khapar; 

Tue. 2-0 

Kha- 2-0 
par ; 

W; rv. 


Dhulia : 

6-0 

Dhulia; 

Tue. 6-0 

Local; 

W ; w. 

SI (pr) : pyt : 3Cs ; 
Mahashivaratra Fr. 
Mg. Vad. 13 ; 4 tl ; 
mq ; 3gym ; 2 lib. 

Sindkhed ; 

20-0 

Local; 

Sat. .. 

Local; 

j 

W. 

1 

3 SI (2pr. h) ; pyt ; 
2 Cs; Janjani Devi 
Fr.Phg. Vad.l;8tl : 
2 m;mq ; 4 dg ; dh 5 
2 gym : ch : 2 lib ; 
4 dp. 
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Village/Town name; 

Taluka abbreviation; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles); 
Population; Households; 
Agricultural population 

Post Oflice; 
Distance 

Lanibolc SHD 

sw: 

4-0 

2-9 ; 

861 ; 

148 ; 

464 

Shahada; 4-0 

Laiighane SDK (wrrrfr) 

NW ; 

15-0 

31 ; 

727 ; 

134 ; 

324 

5-0 

Lai-kl SPR (vAtV) 

NE ; 

6-0 

13-3 ; 

877 ; 

168 ; 

445 

Shirpur ; 6-0 

Lobhani TLD (^rtvrpift) 

W ; 

5-0 

0-7 ; 

659 ; 

114; 

336 

Nalgav- 2-0 
han ; 

Lohagad DHL 

W; 

20-0 

4-7; 

613 ; 

113 : 

273 

Lonkhc- 0-2 
di ; 

Lohagativ SDK 

NW ; 

12-0 

1-1 ; 

651 ; 

108 ; 

174 

Ranjane; 2-0 

Loharc SHD (w1^) 

NE; 

8-0 

1'3 ; 

400 ; 

76; 

235 

Mandanc; 3-0 

Lonakhede NDR .. 

N ; 

5-0 

1-8; 

905 ; 

144 ; 

454 

Nandur- 5-0 
bar ; 

Lonakhede SHD (wtirat) 

NE: 

2-0 

2-0: 

1860 : 

345 ; 

849 

Local ; 

Lonakhede SKI (5t>itiS') 

NE; 

18-0 

6-4 ; 

1129 ; 

178 ; 

520 

Lamkani; 3-0 

Lonakhedi DHL (sfproft) .. 

W; 

20-0 

5-3 ; 

1796 : 

330 ; 

772 

Local ; 

Lonaknte DHL 

N ; 

12-0 

11 ; 

142 ; 

27; 

43 

Songir; 

Londhare SHD (?!^) 

E; 

10-0 

31; 

779 : 

121 ; 

301 

Kahatui ; 2-0 

Londhare SPR 

W ; 

13-0 

2-8 ; 

1012 ; 

159 ; 

387 

Tekvade ; 2-0 
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Kailway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

1 Motor 
i Stand; 
i Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Oondaicha ; 

21-0 

Shuhatla * 

1 

Tue. 4-0 

Shaha- 4-0 
da ; 

i rv. 

SI (pr) : Cs (c) ; 2tl ; 
lib. 

Dondaicha ; 

7-0 

Dondaicha; Thu. 7-0 

3-0 

1 

W ; rv. 

Si (pr); Cs(gr) ; tl ; 
ch. 

Natdane : 

25-0 

Shirpur ; 

Mon. 6-0 

Karva- 2-0 
od ; 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (c) ; 2tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

19-0 

1 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 5-0 

Local : .. 

W ; w. 

Si (pr) ; Cs (mp); tl. 

Dhulia ; 

20-0 

Mahal Thu. 3-0 

Pandhari 
(Ncr) ; 

Mahal 3-0 
Pandhari 
(Ner); 

W. 

1 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; 3tl; 
2dg ; ch. 

Dondaicha ; 

10-0 

Torkhede ; Mon. 0-2 

Tor- 1-0 
khede ; 

rv. 

SI (pr) ; pyt ; Cs (c); 

tl. 

Dondaicha ; 

20-0 

Mandane ; Thu. 3-0 

2-0 

W; w. 

SI (pr); Cs ; 2ll. 

Nandurbar ; 

5-0 

Nandurbar; Tue. 5-0 

1 

Nan- 5-0 
durbar; 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; 2tl. 

Dondaicha : 

19-0 

Shahada ; Tuc- 2-0 j 

1 

1 

1 

Stage ; 2-5 

W ; w ; 
rv. 

i 

SI (pr) ; pyt ; 4Cs 
(c, 2mis, fmg) ; Go- 
kulashtami Fr. Sm. 

1 Vad. 8; 5tl ;m; lib. 


22-0 

Lamkani ; Sat, 3-0 j 

0-3 

W ; w. 

2 SI (pr, ra) 2Cs (c); 
2tl ; m ; ch. 

Dhulia : 

20-0 

Mahal Thu. 3-0 

Pandhari 
(Ner) ; 

Mahal 3-0 
Pandhari 
(Ncr); 

W. 

1 SI (pr) ; Cs ; Ram- 
navami Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 9 ; 5tl ; mq ; 
dg ; gym ; ch ; lib. 

Nardane ; 

12-0 

Songir ; 

Thu. 4-0 

0-2 

w. 

tl. 

Dondaicha ; 

18-0 

Shahada ; 

Tue. 10-0 

Kaha- 2-0 
tul ; 

W ; w. 

SI (pr) ; pyt ; Cs 
(mp);Bhavani Devi 
Fr. Mg. Sud. 14; 
4 tl : m. 

Nardane ; 

30-0 

Shirpur ; 

Mon. 13-0 

Varul ; 2-0 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr) ; fmg ; 3Cs 
(mp, mis); tl ; ch. 
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Village/Town name; 

Taluka abbreviation; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. ; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Stj. miles); 
Population; Households; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

Loy NDR (^tir) 

NW ; 

8-4 

2-5 ; 

578 ; 108 ; 

364 

Pimplod; 1-0 

Macamal SKI 

NW ; 

22-0 

1-6; 

388 ; 62 ; 

220 

Chaupale; 4-0 

Mahalaka^u NVP .. 

NE ; 

8-0 

1-9; 

368 ; 65 ; 

226 

Soiiare- 2-0 
digar ; 

Mahalapar SDK 

S ; 

7-0 

0-9; 

580 ; 98 ; 

204 

Kadane ; 1-4 

Mahal-kali DHL 

W ; 


4-7; 

452 ; 82 ; 

100 


Mahal-Kanai^amana DHL 

W ; 


1-3 ; 

269 ; 58 ; 

141 

. 

Mahal-Kasad DHL 

W ; 


01 ; 

30 ; 8 ; 

18 

.... 

Mahal-Mall DHL 
(trfRj-RTsi) 

W ; 


0 1 ; 

1: 1 : 

1 


Mahal-Nu-’‘anagar DHL 

W ; 


4-4 ; 

130 ; 25 ; 

72 


Mahal-Pandhari (Ner) DHL 

W ; 


8-3 ; 

5782 ; 993 ; 

2334 

Local ; 

Mahal-Rayavat DHL 

W ; 


1-0; 

261 ; 61 ; 

151 


Mahindale DHL 

W ; 

2-0 

2-7 ; 

4900 ; 1003 ; 

178 

Dhulia ; 2-0 

Mahir SKI 

E; 

64) 

2-2 ; 

760 ; 132 ; 

314 

Tamas- 2-0 
vadi; 

Mahukhadi AKA (Jrfgr^) ., 

W; 

JO-O 

M ; 

434 ; 81 ; 

279 

Khapar ; 5-0 

Maidane SKI (^5Fr) 

NW ; 

17-0 

41 ; 

636 ; 107 ; 

335 

Ghodade; 5-0 

Mai AKA (rts) 

N; 

40-0 

01 ; 

74 ; 15 ; 

50 

Kathi ; 18-0 

Malaganv Pr. Varsa SKI 
(w3sm sr. srraf) 

W; 

24-0 

5-8 ; 

895 : 145 ; 

467 

Umarpata; .. 
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Railway Station 
Distance 

’ 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 
Stand; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Nandurbar ; 

6-4 [ 

Nandurbar; 

; Tue. 

6-0 

0-4 

W ; w. 

SI (pr) ; tl. 

Chinchpada ; 

19-0 

Dahivel; 

Thu. 10-0 

Dha- 1-0 
ner ; 

W; 

SI (pr); tl. 

Chinchpada ; 

2-0 

Cliinch- 

pada; 

Fri. 

2-0 

Chinch- 2-0 
pada; 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Shindkhed ; 

4-0 

Sindkhcd; 

Mon. 

7-0 

Chim- 3-0 
thane ; 

W ; w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; tl ; ch; 
lib. 

.... 





— 

W. 


.... 





.... 

1 

rv. 

.... 

.... 





.... 

; rv. 

.... 

.... 





.... 

rv- 

.... 

.... 

i 




.... 

1 

W. 

.... 

.... 


Local ; 

Thu. 

• • j 

.... 

W; rv 

SI (h) ; dp. 

.... 





.... 

\V; rv;c1. 

.... 

Dhulia ; 

2-0 

Dhulia; 

Tuc. 

2-0 

Dhulia 2-0 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr) ; 2tl. 

Dhulia ; 

26-0 

Sakri; 

Sun. 

6-0 

0-3 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs ; tl; dh. 

Nandurbar ; 

35-0 

Khapar; 

Tue. 

5-0 


W. 

. • • , 

Chinchpada ; 

25-0 

Dahivel; 

Thu. 

5-0 

Dahivel ;. . 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Nandurbar ; 


Akkalkuva; Wed. 

40-0 

Mul^; 18-0 

W. 

.... 

Navapur ; 

26-0 

Varse; 

Mon. 

1-4 

Local ; .. 

W ; n. 

SI (pr); tl. 
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Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q.; 
Travelling 
Distance 

Area (Sq. miles); 
Population; Households; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

Miilakhe^e SKI 

E ; 

18-0 

4-5; 

283 ; 46 ; 

134 

2-0 

Malaae DHL (rram) 

NE ; 

8-0 

1-9; 

204 ; 41 ; 

65 

Vani Bk. ; 0-1 

Malanjan SKI 

SW ; 

7-0 

3-5 ; 

519 ; 81 ; 

266 

Degaon ; 2-0 

Malapur SDK (wn) 

W; 

20-0 

10-5 ; 

4242 : 766 ; 

1819 

Local ; 

Miilapur SKI (m^) 

SW ; 

5.0 

4’2 ; 

2111 ; 345 ; 

694 

Local ; 

Malasar SDK (mOTT) 

E ; 

14-0 

30; 

1159; 206; 

396 

0-6 

Malayan NVP 

NE ; 

25-0 

6-4; 

1122 : 199 ; 

578 

Shravaai ; 3-0 

Malic SDK (mraH) 

SB ; 

9-6 

1-9; 

1077 ; 192 ; 

297 

Gorane ; 1-1 

Mil] Kh. TLD (tto ?|.) 

NW ; 

10-0 

0-2 ; 

11 : 2 ; 

8 

Taloda ; 10-0 

Malr-ni SHD {nB>fl) 

N; 

1-0 

10; 

593 ; 116 ; 

239 

Shahada 1 1-0 

M ;il (Umaragavhan) AKA 
(gta) (OT7T»i*5rir) 

NE ; 

14-0 

0‘2 ; 

85 ; 16 ; 

46 

Mulgi ; 10-0 

Manakhe^i Bk. AKR 

S ; 

3-0 

2-1 ; 

235 ; 39 ; 

130 

Dhad- 3-0 
gaon; 

Manarad SHD (mro) 

W; 

3-0 

1-4; 

966 ; 197 ; 

446 

Shahada ; 4-0 

Manavani Bk. AKR 
(H-twn ^.) 

SW ; 

8-0 

1-3 ; 

324 ; 56 ; 

176 

Dhad- 8-0 
gaon ; 

Manav^i Kh. AKR 
(n<iT«n ^.) 

SW ; 

8-0 

1-0; 

231 ; 43 ; 

135 

Dhad- 8-0 
gaon ; 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance 

Motor 
Stand; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

1 

Institutions and 
other information 

Dhulia ; 22-0 

Mahal 

Pandhari 

(Ncr); 

Thu. 

4-0 


W. 

SI (pr) ; tl ; ch. 

Dhulia ; 9-0 

Dhulia: 

Tuc. 

8-0 

Vani 0-1 
Bk. ; 

W. 

pyt (gr): Cs (fnig) ; 

tl. 

Dhulia ; 40-0 

Kasarc; 

Fri. 

3-0 

1 

0-6 

W; w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (c) ; 2 tl; 
ch. 

Dondaicha ; 6-0 

i 

Dondaicha; 

Thu. 

6-0 

Local ; ». 

1 

W ; rv. 

2S1 (pr, m); Cs ; 
Maruti Fr. Ct. 

Sud. 15 ; 4 tl; m ; 
mq ; dh ; lib ; dp. 

Nandurbar ; 36-0 

Kasare; 

Fri. 

0-1 1 

stage ; .. 

1 

W. 

3S1 (pr, h); 2Cs ; 
2tl ; ch : lib. 

Betavad ; 8-0 

Betavad; 

Fri. 

1 

6-0 

Local ; 

1 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 
3tl; ch ; lib. 

Khandbara ; 3-0 

Khand¬ 

bara; 

Sun. 

3-0 

Khand- 3-0 
bara ; 

W; n. 

1 

2S1 (pr) ; Cs ; 2tl; 

Nardanc ; 2-2 

Nardanc; 

Sat. 

3-2 

0-6 

w: w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs : 4tl; ch. 

Nandurbar ; 24-0 

Taloda; 

Fri. 

10-0 

Talo- lO-O 
da : 

n. 

— 

Dondaicha ; 19-0 

Shahada; 

Tue. 

1-0 

Shaha- 1-0 
da ; 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 
tl. 

Nandurbar ; 39-0 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 14-0 

.... 


n. 

Nandurbar ; 41-0 

1 

Taloda; 

Fri. 

25-0 

Dhad- 3-0 
gaon ; 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs(gr). 

Dondaicha ; 18-0 

Shahada; 

Tue. 

3-0 

Shaha- 4-0 
da ; 

W : w. 

SI (pr) ; 2Cs(mp): 
tl ; m. 

Nandurbar ; 34-0 

Taloda; 

Fri. 

20-0 

Dhad- 8-0 
gaon; 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Nandurbar ; 34-0 

1 

Taloda: 

Fri. 

20-0 

o 

00 

■^1 

W : rv. j 

SI (pr). 

i 
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1 

Village/Towa name ; 

Taluka abbreviation; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Oirection from 
the taluka/ 
peta H- Q. : 
Travelling 
Distance 

Area (Sq. miles); 
Population ; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office ; 
Distance 

Mandal DHL (>n^) 

S ; 

18-0 

3 0 : 688; 119; 

355 

Borkund ; 2-0 

Maiidat NDR (mia) 

SE : 

16-0 

4-4 ; 2735 ; 463 ; 

1156 

Local ; 

Maridal SDK {»to) 

W ; 

16-0 

6-2 : 1182 ; 199 ; 

598 

Dondai- 2-0 
cha ; 

Maiidal SPR (rTt3a) 

E; 

1-0 

1-2 ; 287 ; 47 ; 

159 

Shirpur ; 1-0 

Maridane SDK (RTPr) 

NW ; 

15-0 

1-9 ; 761 ; 140 ; 

275 

Daul ; 0-1 

Mandane SHD (wit) 

NE ; 

12-0 

7-0; 2337 ; 414; 

842 

Local ; ,. 

Mandane SKI (»f?htr) 

SW ; 

22-0 

3-1 ; 367 ; 61 ; 

191 

Balhane ; 2-0 

Mandara, AKA (tf^rrf) 

SW ; 

10-0 

0-6 ; 418 ; 62 ; 

261 

Khapar ; 4-0 

Mandava AKA (‘tis'b) 

N ; 

42-0 

01 : 100 ; 14 ; 

60 

Kathi ; 18-0 

Maugaluf NDR 

W ; 

15-4 

1-8 ; 378 ; 66 ; 

181 

Dhanora; 2-0 

Mtinibeli AKA (ttf'wsr) 

NW ; 

65-0 

0-4 ; 310 ; 53 ; 

172 

Mulgi ; 36-0 

Mafijare NDR (rt^) 

E; 

16-0 

6-2 ; 1102 ; 215 ; 

466 

Koparli ; 2-0 

Miinjari SKI (wRTt) 

SW ; 

28-0 

5-8 ; 1389 ; 208 ; 

747 

Dung- 3-0 
shiravade ; 

Manjarod SPR (rttct?) 

SE ; 

16-0 

4-1 ; 2504 ; 436 ; 

1148 

Local ; 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 

Stand; 

Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other inforpiation 

Shirud ; 

4-0 

Borkund ; Wed. 2-0 

1 

Bar^ 1-0 

W ; rv. 

1 SI (pr): 2Cs(tnp,mis); 




kund ; 


tl; ch. 

Ranale ; 

8-0 

i 

Ranale ; Sun. 4-0 

Local; 

W. 

2S1 (pr, m) ; pyt ; 






Cs(mp); Bhavani 






! Devi Fr. Ct. Sud. 






14 ; tl ; dh ; 






ch; dp. 

Dondaicha; 

3-0 

Dondaicha ; Thu. 2-0 

Vikha- 3-0 

W ; w. 

SI (pr) ; Devi Fr. 




ran ; 


Ct. Sud. 14; 3tl; ch. 

Nardane ; 

18-0 

Shirpur ; Mon. l-O 

j Shirpur; 1-0 

W. 

Sl(pr.) ; 2Cs(nus) ; 



1 



3tl; dh ; lib. 

Dondaicha; 

2-0 

Dondaicha ; Thu. 2-0 

Dondai- 2-0 

W. 

SI (pr) ; pyt ; Cs ; 




cha; 

j 

tl ; ch. 

Dondaicha ; 

29-0 

Local; Thu. .. 

Local; 

W : rv. 

2S1 (pr, m); 2Cs (c. 






mis) ; Asbtabhujy 






Devi. Fr. Ps. Sud. 


34-0 



W. 

15 ; 4tl ; Ub ; dp. 

Chinchpada : 

Pimpalner ; Fri. 6-0 

_ 3-0 

Si (pr); Cs(gr), 

Nandurbar ; 

32-0 

Khapar ; Tue. 4-0 

Pechari- 1-0 

w. 

Si (pr) ; tl. 




deo ; 





1 

Mulgi;18-0 

5tr. 

.... 

Nandurbar ; 

15-4 

Dhanora ; Sat. 2-0 

Dhano- 2-0 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs. 




ra ; 



Nandurbar ; 

95-0 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 65-0 

Mulgi; 36-0 

rv* 

SI (pr) ; tl ; dh. 


2-0 

Koparli ; Sat. 2-0 

Kopar- 2-0 

W ; w. 

Si (pr) ; Cs(nip); 




li: 


Kuldcvi Fr. Ct. Sud. 






9 ; 3tl ; ch. 

Navapur ; 

30-0 

Varsc ; Mt>n. 2-0 

1 

Varse ; 3-0 

w. 

4S1 (pr) : Cs. 

Amalner ; 

10-0 

Hoi ; Sat. 4-0 

1 

Local ; * * 

W ; w ; 

SI (pr) ; Cs; 4tl 





1 rv. 

m ; ch ; lib ; dp. 
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Village/Town name 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

5ircction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q ; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area; (Sq. miles) ; 
Population Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post Ofhee ; 
Distance 

Mapalagaiiv SKI (mm-i'im) .. 

Marod NVP. 

VV : 24-0 

NE; 24-0 

2-6; 528; 100; 203 

10; 252 ; 43; 136 

Dangshira- 4 0 

wade 

Nizam- 3-0 
pur ; 

MatakutSHD {tncT^H') 

SE; 11-0 

1-3; 176; 30; 85 

Vadali; 2-0 

Mauje Chadavcl SKI 
(jfiw 

W ; 6-0 

7-2 ; 1806 ; 331 ; 769 

Chodade ;3-0 

Meheraganv DldL 
(%|TirR) 

NW ; 

8*0; 2185; 372 ; 987 

Local ; .. 

Melane SDK (wir) 

SE: 10-0 

1-6; 452; 88; 123 

Varud ; 0-3 

Meiidhavad TLD 

W; 1-0 

1-0; 339 ; 67; 181 

Nalgav- 1-0 
ban; 

Methi SDK 

W; 8-0 

12'7 ; 2405 ; 417 ; 925 

Local ; .. 

MhasadI Pr. Ner SKI 

!T. Rt) 

SE; 20-0 

87 ; 3195 ; 517 ; 1279 

Local ; ,. 

Mhasadi Pr. Pimpalaner SKI., 
JT. 

W ; 11-0 

3-8 ; 525 ; 109; 271 

Samode ; 1-0 

Mhasale SKI 

NE ; 19-0 

66 ; 1070 ; 176 ; 498 

5-0 

Mhasavad SHD 

N ; 8-0 

10-2; 3371 ; 595 ; 1134 

Local ; 

Mod TLD 

E : 8-0 

2- 1 ; 2025 ; 379 ; 1030 

Local ; ,. 

Modalapada TLD . 

W; 8-0 

0-5; 763 ; 164; 457 

Nalgav- 2-0 
han ; 

Mogara AKA (jfPro) 

NW/; 20-0 

0-3; 315; 56; 95 

Mulgi : 14-0 
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Railway Station ; 
Distanc® 

1 

I Weekly Bazar; 

' Bazar Day; 

I Distance 

1 

Motor 
Stand ; 
Distance 

1 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Navapur ; 

20-0 

Varse ; 

Mon. 1-0 

varse ; 1-0 

W. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs (c) ;tl. 

Khandbara ; 

7-0 

Khandbara 

Sun. 7-0 

Khand- 7-0 
bara ; 

W. 

SI (pr) ; pyt ; Cs(mp). 

Dondaicha ; 

14-0 

, Sarangkhede 

! 

; Sun. 4-0 

Vadali; 2-0 

W ;rv. 

Si (pr) ; 3tl. 

.... 


Sakri ; 

Sun. 6-0 

0-4 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr) ; 3tl ; lib. 



.... 


.... 

W ;n. 

Si (pr); dp. 

Nardane ; 

2-0 

Nardane ; 

Sat. 1-4 

Narda- 1-4 
ne ; 

W. 

SI (pr) ; 11 ; ch. 

Nandurbar; 

21-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 7-0 

1 

.. 0-1 

W. 

SI (pr) ; pyt ; Cs ; 
2tl; dh ; dp. 

Vikhacan; 

5-0 

Dondai¬ 
cha ; 

Thu. 8-0 

Stage; 0-2 

W ;w. 

2S1 (pr, m) ; pyt; 
2Cs (mp): Sonamay 
devi Fr. Ps, Vad. 5 ; 
6tl ; 5dg ; lib. 

Dhulia ; 

24-0 

Local; 

Mon. .. 1 

Local; 

W; w. 

3S1 (Pr h); Cs (c); 
Dhandai Devi Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 8 ; 5 tl ; 
dh : lib ; 2 dp. 

Dhulia; 

43-0 

Pimpal- 
ner. ; 

Fri. 3-0 

.. 1-0 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr) ; tl. 

Dondaicha; 


Lamkani ; 

Sat. .. 

Stage ; 0-1 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; tl. 

Dondaicha ; 

26-0 

Local; 

Mon. .. 

Local ; .. 

W ; w;n. 

2S1 (pr, h) ; 2Cs (mp, 
fmg); 5tl; m ; mq ; 
dg ; dh ; lib ; dp. 

Nandurbar ; 

22-0 

Taloda 5 

Fri. 8-0 

Local i 

W ; 

SI (pr); 4tl ; ch; 
31ib ; dp. 

Nandurbar ; 

23-0 

Vanya- 
vihir Kh. 

Mon. 2-0 

Stage ; .. 

W :n. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; 2tl ; 
ch ; dp (vet). 

Nandurbar; 

52-0 

Akkal- 
kuva. ; 

Wed. 20-0 


W. 

SI (pr). 


Vf 4667—59 
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Village/Town name; 

Talufca abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the tatuka/ 
peta K. Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles) ; 
Population Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post QflSce; 
Distance 

Mogarani NVP (jfbirnifl') 

NE ; 

30-0 

5 9; 

1536 ; 246 ; 

911 

Local ; .. 

Moghan DHL (trt«rir) 

S; 

15-3 

9-3 ; 

2353 ; 416 ; 

1110 

Hendrun ; 0-6 

Moha<Ji Pr. Daiigari DHL .. 
tr. mft) 

NE ; 

16-0 

6 3 ; 

3219 ; 612 ; 

1431 

Local ; .. 

Mohadi Pr. Laliug DHL 

(tTt?T^ !!. ?5o4l'<l) 

S; 

2-0 

1-7 ; 

2481 ; 461 ; 

695 

Local ; .. 

Mohane SKI 

W; 

15-0 

71: 

1095 ; 166; 

472 

Chaupale; 7-0 

Mohide TLD 

NE; 

7-0 

11; 

1155 ; 192 ; 

560 

Pratapa- 2-4 
pur ; 

Mohide Tarf Haveli SHD .. 

N: 

4^ 

2-7; 

394 ; 72 ; 

228 

Shahada ; 4-0 

Mohide Tarf Sahada SHD .. 

SE ; 

2-0 

8-4 ; 

3182 ; 588 ; 

1414 

Local; .. 

Moiara AKR (tffsnr) 

W ; 

6-0 

0-8 ; 

164 : 32 ; 

100 

Dhad- 6-0 
gaon ; 

Mokas AKA 

N; 

27-0 

0 2 ; 

10; 1 ; 

7 

Mulgi; 13-0 

Mokh Bk. AKR .. 

SW ; 

14-0 

2-3; 

435 ; 76 ; 

217 

Mundal- 6-0 
vad ; 

MokhKh. AKR .. 

SW ; 

15-0 

21 ; 

444 ; 73 ; 

218 

Shisa ; 4-0 

Morahi AKA (trlr^) 

N ; 

264) 

0 4; 

40 ; 5 ; 

IS 

Mulgi: 16-0 

Morakaraiijave NVP 

E; 

25-0 

4-2 : 

312 ; 61 ; 

161 

Visar- 8-0 

wadi; 

Morakhi AKA (*ftT^) 

NW; 

22-0 

0-2; 

470 ; 80 ; 

277 

Akkal- 22-0 
kuva ; 







DHWIiU DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 

Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 
Stand ; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Khandbara; 

5-0 

Khand¬ 

bara; 

Sun. 5-0 

Bhad- 3-0 
vad ; 

W. 

SI (pr): pyt; Cs ;Ub. 

Shirud; 

6-0 

Arvi; 

Mon. 3-0 

Stage ; .. 

W ; w. 

4S1 (pr); pyt; 2Cs 
(mp, mis); 8tl ; m ; 
3dg ; 21ib, 

Padse ; 

lO-O 

NyahaJod; 

Wed. 3-0 

Local ; .. 

W. 

3SI (pr, m, h); Cs ; 
Shrikrishna Fr. Mrg. 
Sud. 8 ; 5tl; ra ; 
mq ; dh ; ch ; 41ib ; 
dp. 

Dhulia ; 

1-4 

Dhulia; 

Tue. 2-0 

Dhulia ; 2-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr): pyt; Cs ; 

2tl ; gym. 

Chinchpada ; 

25-0 

Dahivel; 

Thu. 7-0 

Dahi- 7-0 
vel ; 

W. 

2S1 (pr). 

Nandurbar ; 

21-0 

1 

Taloda; 

Fri. 7-0 

Mod; 1-4 

W. 

SI (pr) ; 2Cs (c, fmg); 
2tl. 

Doadaicha ; 

22-0 

! 

Shahada ; 

Tue. 4-0 

. . 0-2 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (frag) ; 
tl. 

Dondaicha; 

20-0 

Shahada; 

Tue. 2-0 

Shaba- 2-0 
da ; 

W ; w. 

SI (pr); 2Cs (rap, 
fmg); 3tl ; dg. 

Nandurbar ; 

45-0 

Taloda; 

Fri. 32-0 

Stage ; 

W;n. 

1 

Nandurbar ; 

1 

52-0 

1 

1 Akkalkuva; Wed. 27-0 

1 

1 

Akkal- 27-0 
kuva; 

rv. 

.... 

Dondaicha; 

58-0 

Taloda; 

Fri. 40-0 

1 Dhad- 14-0 
gaon ; 

W ; n. 

SI (pr) ; Cs. 

Nandurbar ; 

33-0 

Taloda; 

Fri. 18-0 

Dhad- 15-0 
gaon; 

W. 

SI (pr) : Cs. 

Nandurbar ; 

50-0 

Akkal- 

fcuva; 

Wed. 26-0 

Akkal- 26-0 
kuva ; 

rv. 

.... 

Chinchapada 

; 12-0 

Visar- 

wadi; 

Thu. 8-0 

Stage ; 

W : n. 

SI (pr) ; tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

46-0 

1 Akkalkuva; Wed. 22-0 

• • ■ * 

w. 

SI (pr). 


Vf 4667—590 
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Village/Town name; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village/Town name in Marathi 
■ 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H- Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles) ; 
Population; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

Moramba AKA (tfltwi) 

W; 

11-0 

1-8 ; 944 ; 186 ; 

604 

Khapar ; 5-0 

Morane Pr. Laling DHL 
(rItivt ST. 55os)r)r)' 

W ; 

4-0 

3-3 ; 1067 ; 199 ; 

513 

Local ; 

Morane Pr. Ner DHL 
sr. 

W; 

14-0 

2-9; 775 ; 148; 

315 

Kusumbe; 2-0 

Mora^eva^i DHL .. 

SW ; 

10-6 

5-1; 876; 165; 

501 

Dahyane; 2-0 

Moravad TLD 

E; 

4-0 

0-8; 828 ; 169; 

390 

Pratapa- 2-0 






pur ; 

Mordad DHL 

SE ; 

29-0 

5- 5 ; 1099 ; 201 ; 

656 

Talvade; 2-0 

Movan AKA (nt^) 

N; 

27-0 

01; 76 ; 12 ; 

42 

Mulgi; 20-0 

Moyane NDR (Rbn#) 

SE; 

30-0 

2- 3 ; 8 ; 2 ; 

2 






. » > » 

Mubarakapflr SHD 

N; 

11-0 

0-7; 395; 62; 

210 

Ambapur; 4-0 

Mudavad SDK 

E; 

26-0 

6-4; 2119; 394; 

953 

Local; 

Mukati DHL 

E; 

12-0 

8-3; 3767 ; 705; 

1341 

Local; 

Muka^i SDK 

S; 

16-0 

6- 3 ; 1745 ; 313 ; 

751 

Local; 

Mukhadi AKA (gsrst) 

N; 

42-0 

0-1; 139; 20; 

76 

Mulgi; 18-0 

Mukhed SPR 

NW; 

9-0 

4-1; 215; 45; 

136 

Balkuve ; 2-0 


DHULIA DISTHICr 


933 


Railway Slalion; 
Distance 

Weekly Ba 2 ar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 
Stand; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institution and 
other information 

Nanducbar ; 

37-0 

Khapar ; 

Tue. 5-0 


W 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp). 

Dhulia ; 

4-0 

Dhulia ; 

Tue. 4-0 

Stage ; 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr); 5 Cs (mp, 
fmg, 3 mis) ; 4 tl ; 
ch ; Cch. 

DhuUa ; 

15-0 

Kusumbe ; 

Wed. 2-0 

Local ; .. 

W. 

SI (pr) ; 2 Cs (fmg, 
mis); Bhanaka 

Devi Fr. Phg. Sud. 
14 ,• 3 tl ; Ch ; 

Dhulia ; 

10-6 

Dhulia ; 

Tue. 10-6 

Local ; 

W. 

SI (pr) ; pyt ; 2Cs ; 
tl ; dh : gym ; ch. 

Nandurbar ; 

20-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 4-0 

Stage ; 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs ; 2 tl. 

Shirud ; 

5-0 

Shirud ; 

Fci. 5-0 

Talva- 2-0 
dc ; 

W. 

SI (pr): 2Cs (mp) 
2tl. 

Nandurbar 

52-0 

Akkalkuva; 

Wed. 27-0 

Akkal- 27-0 
kuva ; 

rv. 

rv. 

• • * * 

Dondaicha ; 

31-0 

.... 


Rai- 2-0 
khed ; 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 

2tl. 

Betavad ; 

7-0 

Betavad ; 

Fri. 5-0 

Local; .. 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr) : Cs, Maha- 
shivaratra Fr. Mg. 
Vad. 13 ; 4 tl : m ; 
ch ; lib ; dp. 

Dhulia; 

12-0 

Local; 

Mon. .. 

Local ; 

w. 

SI (pr) ; 2Cs (mp, 
mis); Dattatray Fr 
Sud. 15 ; dh; ch ; 
dp. 

Sindkhed ; 

14-0 

Songir ; 

Thu. 8-0 

Local ; 

Mulgi; 18-0 

W ; rv. 

n ; str. 

SI (pr) ; 2 Cs ; 2tl; 
m ; dg ; dh ; lib. 

SI (pr). 

Nardane ; 

29-0 

Shirpur ; 

Mon. 9-0 

Vikha- 2- 0 
ran. ; 

rv ; n. 

SI (pr) ; 3tl. 
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Village/Town name; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka; 
peta M. Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles) ; 
Population ; Households ; 
Agrieultural population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

Mulagi AKA 

N ; 

22-0 

10; 

1339 : 225 ; 

693 

Local ; 

Mundalava^ AKR (waa) .. 

SW; 

6-0 

3-5 ; 

911 ; 156 ; 

520 

Local ; 

Nadase SKI 

S; 

10-0 

3-6 ; 

780 ; 127 ; 

244 

Local ; 

Nagajhiri NVP (RHifati) 

SE ; 

10-0 

10 0 ; 

1491 ; 250 ; 

954 

Nava- 10-0 







pur ; 

Naganv NDR (rttr) 

E; 

10-0 

11 : 

477 ; 88 ; 

201 

Bhaler ; 0-1 

Nagaiiv Bk. DHL ) .. 

N ; 

6-0 

7-5 ; 

1681 ; 293 ; 

637 

Local; 

Naganv Kh. DHL f.) .. 

e; 


0-6 ; 

28 ; 6 ; 

16 

• • ■ • 

Nagapur (Kokale) SKI 
=mm 

S ; 

3-0 

0-6 ; 

51 : 14 ; 

30 

Malpur ; 3-0 

Nagapur (Ubhand) SKI 

E: 

13-0 

41 ; 

750 ; 132 ; 

316 

Vardha- 2-0 






ne ; 

Nagasar NDR (rfirt) 

SW ; 

8-0 

30 ; 

1067 ; 179 ; 

657 

Dhekvad; 2-0 

Nainasevadi AKA .. 

SW ; 

3-0 

0-2 ; 

115; 18; 

60 

Akkal- 3-0 
kuva; 

Nakane DHL (=TO»r) 

W ; 

2-0 

1-9; 

955 ; 172 ; 

338 

Dhulia ; 2-0 

Nala AKA (RTfsr) 

WE ; 

3-0 

M : 

642 ; 92 ; 

361 

Vanyavi- 1-0 
hir Kh; 

Nalagavhan TLD (Rwrsim) .. 

W ; 

6-0 

1-3 ; 

424 ; 74 ; 

214 

Local ; 

Nalave Bk. NDR (srat ?.) 

N 

2-0 

1-1; 

258 ; 46 ; 

110 

Nandur- 2-0 
bar ; 

Nalave Kh. NDR ^,) . . 

N; 

2-0 

21: 

925 ; 173 ; 

484 

Nandur- 2-0 
bar ; 


DHtnJA DISnUCT 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 


Motor 

Stand; 

Distance 

1 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Nandurbar ; 

47-0 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 22-0 


W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; tl ; 
2dp (Vet). 

Nandurbar ; 

42-0 

Taloda ; Fri. 

28-0 

Survani ; 2-0 

i 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (c) ; dp ; 
Cch. 

Dhulia; 

33-00 

Kasare; Fri. 

6-0 

Stage ; 

W. 

2 SI (pr); 2 Cs (mp, 
mis); 2tl. 

Navapur ; 

10-0 

Navapur; Sat. 

10-0 

.... 

W ;rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs (mp). 

Tishi ; 

1-0 

Koparli ; Sat. 

6-0 

Bhaler; 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (gr) ; 
tl : dh : ch. 

Dhulia ; 

6-0 

! 

Dhulia; Tue. 

6-0 

Stage ; 

W ;pl. 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp) ; 
2tl ; mq ; dh ; lib ; 
Cch. 

tl. 

Dhulia *. 

36-0 

Kasare ; Fri. 

3-0 

Sakri ; 3-0 

f. 

Nagai Fr. Mg. 

Vad. 14 ; tl ; dh. 

Donda'Cha ; 

25-0 

Vardhane ; Tue. 

2-0 

Var- 2-0 
dhane ; 

w. 

SI (pr) ; tl ; ch. 

Nandurbar; 

8-0 

Nandurbar Tue. 

8-0 

2-0 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr). 

Nandurbar ; 

28-0 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 

3-0 


W. 

tl. 

Dhulia ; 

3-0 

Dhulia; Tue. 

2-0 


W ; rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Khandoba 
Fr. Mrg. Sud. 6; 
2tl ; 2dg. 

Nandurbar ; 

22-0 

Vanyavihir Mon. 
kh; 

1-0 

1 

Vanya- 1-0 
vihir 
phata ; 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp). 

Nandurbar ; 

20-0 

Taloda ; Fri. 

6-0 

0-2 

1 

1 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt ; Cs ; tl. 

1 

Nandurbar ; 

2-0 

Nandurbar; Tue. 

2-0 

Nan- 2-0 
durbar; 

rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs(gr) ; tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

2-0 

Nandurbar; Tue. 

2-0 

Nan- 2-0 
durbar; 

W; rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs(mp); 

2tl ; dh. 
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Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q ; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (S<J. miles) ; 
Population ; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post Olfice; 
Distance 

Nandalavad AKR 

NW ; 

3-0 

1-2; 364 ; 57; 

186 

Dhad- 3-0 
gaon ; 

Nandale Bk. DHL (^?.) 

s: 

18-0 

91 ; 883 ; 155 ; 

450 

Borkund ; 5-0 

Nandale Kh. DHL (ffsrt^ ^.) 

E : 

11-0 

10; 421; 73; 

249 

Mukti; 1-0 

Nandane DHL (^krT) 

N; 

14-0 

6-7 ; 1710 ; 286 ; 

663 

Local ; 

Nandarakhe NDR 

S ; 

5-0 

5-7; 1952 ; 319; 

1104 

Ashte ; 2-0 

Nandarakhc^e SHD 

SW; 

7-0 

2-1 : 935 ; 172 ; 

422 

Shirud 4-0 
Digar ; 

Nandarde SHD (:n^) 

W; 

12-0 

2-1 ; 648 ; 99 ; 

340 

Katharde 2-0 
Digar ; 

Nandarde SPR (^rkf) 

N; . 

10-0 

1-8; 322 ; 59; 

148 

Shirpur ; 10-0 

Nandavan NVP (^w) 

Nandavan SKI (’t'k'Tn’) 

SE ; 

3-4 

1-8; 366; 69; 

243 

Navapur ; 3-4 

s: 

2-0 

5-6; 353 ; 69; 

197 

Shevali 6-0 
(Datarti); 

Nandre DHL (jrti) 

W ; 

25-0 

5 J : 1605 ; 264 ; 

821 

Lonkhe- 3-0 
di ; 

Nandarabar (Rural Area) 
NDR (ttrftvr ftuK) 


• 

NA ; 260 ; 58 ; 

124 

Local ; 

Nandorabar (Urban Area I) 
NDR 

(iffwr:) (fmrfr t ) 

HQ ; 

• • 

13‘7 ; 41055 ; 7497 ; 2450 

Local ; 

Nans DHL {^tro) 

SE ; 

204) 

3-3 ; 1191 ; 218 ; 

605 

Talvade ; 2-0 


DH0IJA DISTRICT 


937 


Railway StatioQ, 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance 

Motor 

Stand; 

Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Nandurbar ; 41-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 31-0 

Dhad- 3-0 
gaon; 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Shirud ; 8-0 

Borkund ; 

Wed. 5-0 

0-2 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs : 3tl. 

Dhulia : 11-0 

Mukti ; 

Mon. 1-0 

Mukti ; 1-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Naidane; 12-0 

Songir ; 

Thu. 3-0 

1 

Stage ; .. 

w. 

2S1 (pr): pyt; Cs ; 
2tl ;dg ;dh:ch:lib. 

Nandutbac ; 5-0 

Nandurbar 

; Tue. 5-0 

1-4 

1 

1 

W ; w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp) ; 2tl. 

Nandurbar ; 12-0 

Prakashe ; 

1 

Wed. 3-0 I 

1 

Damar- 3-0 
khedc; 

rv. 

Sl(pr); 2Cs(mp. fmg); 
tl ; dh ; lib. 

Nandurbar ; 18-0 

Prakashe ; 

Wed. 4-0 

Vaijali ; 0-2 

w ; rv. 

1 

SI (pr) ; tl. 

Nardane ; 26-0 

1 

Shirpur ; 

Moa. 10-0 ; 

1 

Local ; ., 

W ; rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs(gr). 

Navapur ; 4-4 

Navapur ; 

Sat. 4-4 

1 

Jamta- 0-4 
lav ; 

W ; rv. 

2S1 (pr) ; pyt. 

Dhulia ; 35-0 

Sakri ; 

! 

Sun. 2-^ 

Sakri ; 2-0 

W. 

SI (pr) ; tl. 

Dhulia ; 26-0 

Mahal Thu. 6-0 

Pandhari (ner) ; 

Mahal 6-0 

Pandhari 

(Ner); 

w: w. 

2S1 (pr, m); 3Cs ; 
4tl ; dh. 

Local ; 

Local : 

Tue. 

Local ; .. 

w. 

.... 

Local ; 

Local ; 

Tue. .. 

Local ; .. 


42 / SI (19 pc : 
11m, llh; Idg); 

raun; Cs ; Devi Fr. 
Ps. Sud. 15;27tl;9mq; 
3dg ; 3dh ;9gym;lib: 
18dp ; Cch. 

Shirud ; 6-0 

Borkund ; 

Wed. 3-0 

1 

Talvade;2‘0 

w, 

i 

SI (pr) ; Cs (rap) ; 
2tl ; ch. 
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Village/Town name ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H- Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq- miles) ; 
Population ; Households ; 
A^icultural population 

Post Office ; 
Distance 

Nanthe SPR (rt^) 

SE ; 

16-0 

1-7; 336 ; 56; 124 

Hoi ; 0-1 

Naradane SDK (TOm) 

SE ; 

13-0 

2-2 ; 3522 ; 688 ; 588 

Local ; 

Naravhal DHL (R<o^ia) 

SE ; 

7-0 

84 ; 1451 ; 250 ; 586 

Laling ; 6-0 

Narayanapar NDR (jfHRRim) 

W; 

4-0 

11; 563 ; 102; 272 

Sundai- 2-0 
de ; 

Nalindfi NDR (^nfir?) 

ME ; 

14-0 

0 9; 366 ; 52; 138 

Vilcha- 2-0 
ran ; 

Natavad NDR (JTst^) 

W ; 

11-0 

2-4; 1883 ; 345 ; 1021 

Local ; 

Navadane SKf 

W ; 

6-0 

2-9 ; 640 : 115 ; 332 

Kasare ; 1-0 

Navagauv AKA 

SW ; 

11-0 

0 3; 125; 25; 90 

Khapar ; 5-0 

Navalane DHL 


• 

4-1 ; 769 ; 124 ; 430 


Navalapur SHD 

N ; 

5-0 

0 6; 149; 22; 84 

Bramhan- 2-0 
puri ; 

Navali NVP (^mt) 

NE ; 

30-0 

4-2 ; 815 ; 142 ; 464 

Mogara- 1-4 
ni ; 

Nava Nagarmutha AKA 

W ; 

6-0 

0- 8 ; 543 ; 95 ; 327 

Raising- 2-0 
pur ; 

Navapiir (Urban Area I) NVP 

HQ ; 


5 -8 ; 11505 ; 2065 ; 609 

Local ; 

>)) 





Navara DHL (^rmr) 

NE ; 

11-0 

2- 7 ; 785 ; 148 ; 248 

Local 

Navari DHL (:Tm() 

ME; 

11-0 

17; 378 ; 63; 180 

Navara ; 0-1 


DHUUA DISTRICT 


939 


Railway Station ; 
Distance 

! 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance 

1 

Motor 
Stand ; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Nardane ; 

38-0 

Hoi ; 

Sat. 

0-1 

i 

0-2 

W ;rv. 

SI (pr) ; 2tl. 

Local; 


Local; 

Sat. 

• • 

Local; .. 

’ W ; w. 

5S1 (2pr, ; m,h); 
2Cs; Gorakshanatba 
Fr. Mg. Sud. 2; 
6tl ; mq ; dh ; ch : 
lib ; 4dp (vet). 

Borvihir ; 

3-0 

Dhulia ; 

Tue. 

7-0 

1 

1-0 

1 


SI (pr); pyt ; 3Cs 
(mp, mis, fmg); 2tl ; 
dp. 

Dhekvad ; 

2-0 

Nandur- 
bar ; 

Tue. 

1 

4-0 

Sundar- 2-0 
de ; 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr) ; tl ; dh. 

Tishi ; 

6-0 

Nandurbar 

; Tuc. 

1 

14-0 1 

1 

Vikha- 2-0 
ran ; 

W; rv. 

SI (pr): Cs (mp); 
2tl ; ch. 

Dhekvad ; 


Dhanora ; 

Sun. 

2-0 

Local ; ,, 

1 

j W :rv. 

1 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs ; 
6tl ; dh. 

Nandurbar ; 

36-0 

Kasare ; 

Fri. 

1-0 

Kasare; 1-4 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt ■ Cs (mp); 
2tl ; ch ; lib. 

.... 


Khapar ; 

Tue. 

5-0 

Khapar; 5-0 

W : rv. 

SI (pr) ; pyt (gr). 

.... 





.... 

w. 


Dondaicha ; 

24-0 

Mhasavad 

; Mon. 

2-0 

Bramh- 1-0 
anpuri 

1 

W. j 

SI (pr) ; tl. 

Khandbara ; 

5-0 

Khand¬ 
bara ; 

Sun. 

5-0 

i 

Bhad- 3-0 
vad ; 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs(mp-gr). 

Nandurbar ; 

32-0 

j 

Khapar ; 

Tue. 

3-0 

Kha- 3-0 
par ; 

W;rv. 

SI (pr). 

Local ; 


Local ; 

Sat. 


Local ; .. 

W ; rv. 

7 SI (5pr, 2h) ; 6Cs ; 
lOtl ; 2mq ; 2dh ; ch ; 
lib ; 6dp. 

Dhulia ; 

12-0 ' 

Dhulia ; 

Tue. 

11-0 

Local ; .. 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; 6tl ; 
dh ; ch ; lib. 

Dhulia ; 

12-0 

Dhulia ; 

Tue. 

12-0 

Local ; .. 

W. 

SI (pr) ; 3Cs ; 2tl ; 
ch. 



940 


MAHARASKTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village/Town name; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q-; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles) ; 
Population ; Household s ; 
Agricultural population 

Post-OfiBce; 

Distance 

Naveganv AKR 

s; 

1-4 

0-2 ; 53 ; 9 ; 24 

Dhad- 1-4 
gaon ; 

Nendavan Bk. AKA 

NE ; 

15-0 

01; 82 ; 14 ; 43 

Mulgi ; 8-0 

Nendavan Kh. AKA 

NE ; 

16-0 

0-1 ; 117 ; 24 ; 61 

Mulgi : 9-0 

Nevade SDK 

NE; 

6-0 

1-6 ; 713 ; 132 ; 231 

Varpade ; 1-0 

NihaliNDR (i^) 

SE ; 

14-0 

1-9; 504 ; 79; 275 

Local ; .. 

NijamapQr SKI (ftrjnrrjT) 

N; 

12-0 

0*2; 3213; 535; 262 

Local; . . 

Nijhamapur NVP (rTRihfr) 

NE ; 

20-0 

3 9; 1769 ; 324 ; 999 

Local ; 

Nikumbhe DHL (fR^) 

NW . 

20-0 

8-1 ; 1255 ; 247 ; 646 

Burzad ; 4-0 




NUagavhan SKI 

s : 

13-0 

4- 0; 465 ; 92 ; 227 

Nadasc ; 2-4 

Nimadiile DHL (fmrsrs) .. 

NW ; 

8-0 

14-6 ; 2238 ; 375 ; 850 

Local; ,. 

Nimadarde NVP ) 

E ; 

20-0 

2 0; 480 ; 86 ; 271 

Chitavi ; 3-0 

Nimagul DHL (Ptrto) 

SE; 


6-7 ; 1781 ; 330 ; 930 


Nimagul SDK (f^wra) 

NW ; 

22-0 

7-7; 3439; 596; 1149 

Local; 

Nimajhari SPR (Pnrsnt) 

N ; 

7-0 

2-8; 789; 152; 428 

Shirpur ; 7-0 

Nimakhedi DHL 

NE ; 

5-0 

1-2 ; 360 ; 69 ; 180 

Varkhede; 2-0 

Nimbapati AKA (pRiwt) 

W; 

15-0 

0-2 ; 234 ; 43 ; 141 

Akkal- 15-0 
kuva ; 


DHULIA DISTRICT 


941 


Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Baaar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 

Stand; 

Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Nandurbar ; 42-0 

Taloda ; Fri. 26-4 

Dhad- U4 
gaon ; 

rv. 

1 

Cs (gr). 

Nandurbar ; 40-0 

Akkal- Wed; 15-0 
kuva ; 

1 

W ; rv. 


Nandurbar; 42-0 

Akkal- Wed. 16-0 
kuva; 

! 

1 


Sindkhed ; 8-0 

Sindkhed: Mon. 6-0 

Varpa- 1-0 
de; 

rv. 

SI (pr) ; pyt ; Cs(mp): 
2tl : lib. 

Ranale; 4-0 

RaoaJe ; Sun. 4-0 

Local; 

W ; w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; 2tl; ch. 

Nandurbar ; 24-0 

Local; Mon. 

Local; 

1 

W. 

3S1 (pr, m, h): 3Cs 
(c, mis) ; Vitthal Fr. 
Asd. Sud. 1 to 15 ; 
7tl ;m ;mq ;dh; ch ; 
lib : 3dp (vet). 

Khandbara; 4-0 

Khand- Sun. 4-0 
bara; 

Khand. 4-0 
bara; 

W. 

Si (pr); pyt; 2 Cs 
(mp, mis): tl. 

Sindkhed ; 16-0 

Boris ; Fri. 1-0 

.. 1-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs ; 2tl; 
ch ; lib. 

Dhulia; 33-0 

.... 

1 

W. 

Sl(pr) ; tl : lib. 

Dhulia; 9-0 

i 

1 

Dhulia; Tue. 8-0 

Local; 

1 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 10 tl; dg; 
ch ; lib. 

.... 11-0 

Visar- Thu. 6-0 
wadi; 

— 

W. 

SI (pr) : Cs (mp). 

.... 

.... 

.... 

W. 

Sl(pr). 

Dondaicha; 5-0 

Dondai- Thu. 5-0 
cba ; 

Local; .. 

W ; n. 

2Sl(pr;m) ; 2Cs ; m ; 
lib. 

Nardane ; 25-0 

Shirpur ; Mon. 7-0 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr) ; 2tl; dg. 

Dhulia; 5-0 

Dhulia ; Tue. 5-0 

Dhulia ; 5-0 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs(c); 3tl; 
ch ; lib. 

Nandurbar ; 41-0 

Akkal- Wed. 15-0 
kuva ; 

.... 

W : n. 

.... 


942 


MAHABASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village/Town name; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (S<j. miles) ; 
Population; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post OfiSce; 
Distance 

Nimbhel NDR {^m) 

E; 

12-0 

4-2; 

505 ; 91 : 196 

Koparli ; 3-0 

NimbhoniNVP (PraW) 

NE ; 

22-0 

2-0; 

525 ; 92 ; 262 

Khand- 1-0 
bara ; 

Nimbhore SHD (t%»flt) 

SE ; 

9-0 

2-0 ; 

190 ; 42 ; 116 

Jainagar ; 2-0 

Nimboni Bk. NDR ^.) 

W ; 

lO-O 

2-7 ; 

1029 ; 190 ; 632 

Kothali 1-0 
Kh. ; 

Niragudi SDK 

E; 

3-0 

2-2 ; 

480 ; 86 ; 194 

Sindkhed; 3-0 

Nilane SDK (f^Tsrm) 

S ; 

7-0 

1-6; 

333 ; 58 ; 117 

Chimtha- 2-0 
ne ; 

Nyahalod DHL 

NE ; 


9-5; 

3574 ; 654 ; 1733 

Local; 

Odhi AKA (aM) 

NW : 

20-0 

0 04 ; 

46 ; 7 ; 25 

Akkal- 20-0 





kuva ; 

Oghani AKA (atNi#) 

NW ; 

16-0 

0 2; 

234 ; 38 ; 136 

Akkal- 16-0 
kuva ; 

Ohava AKA 

NW ; 

15-0 

0-3 ; 

441 ; 84 ; 193 

Akkal- 15-0 
kuva ; 

Ojharade NDR (Arturs) 

SW ; 

7-0 

0 4; 

68 ; 13 ; 40 

Ashte ; 1-0 

Ojharate SHD 

NE ; 

16-0 

0 8; 

512 ; 83 ; 221 

Mandane;4-0 

Osarli NDR 

NE ; 

16-0 

2'7 ; 

628 ; 119 ; 337 

Koparli; 2-4 

Padalade DHL (<TTB3l) 

SE ; 

12-0 

5-7 ; 

1064 ; 199 ; 537 

Chau- 4-0 
gaon; 

Padalade Bk. SHD c) 

N; 

5-0 

3-6; 

3177; 546 ; 1293 

Local; 

1 



DHUUA DISTRICT 


943 


Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 

Stand; 

Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Tishi : 2-0 

Koparli; Sat. 3-0 

Kopar- 3-0 

li; 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs ; ch. 

Khandbara ; 1-0 

Khandba- Sun. 1-0 
ra ; 

Stage; 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs(gr) ti. 

Dondaictia ; 18-0 

Shahada ; Tue. 9-0 

Kotha- 3-0 

li; 

w. 

tl. 

Dhekvad; 3-0 

Nandur- Tue. 10-0 
bar; 

Kothali 1-0 
Kh. 

W; w. 

2Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Siadkhed; 5-0 

1 

Sindkhed ; Mon. 3-0 

Sind- 5-0 

1 khcd ; 

w. 

i 

Sl(pr): pyt; Cs(c); 
2tl. 

Sindkhod ; 5-0 

Chimthane; Sun. 2-0 

j Chim- 2-0 
j thane ; 

w. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ; 2tl, ch, 
lib. 

Dhulia : 9-0 

Local ; Wed. .. 

! 

i 

Local; 

W ; rv. 

2S1 (pr, m); 2Cs 
(mp.fmg); Mariai 
Fr. Srn. Sud. 15; 
12tl; mq, 4dg; ch, 
41ib. 

Nandurbar ; 48-0 

1 Akkal- Wed. 20-0 

kuva; j 

.... 

w ; n. 

.... 

Nandurbac ; 42-0 

Akkal- Wed. 16-0 

kuva ; 

.... 

n. 

.... 

Nandurbar ; 41-0 

Akkal- Wedk 15-0 

kuva ; 

1 

W n. 

Sl(pr). 

Nandurbar; 7-0 

Nandur- Tue, 7-0 
bar; 

Ashte; 1-0 

1 

Sl(pr). 

Dondaicha ; 33-0 

Mandane; Thu. 4-0 

.... 

.... 

Sl(pr) ; pyt; 0(c) ; 
tl. 

Ranalo; 4-0 

^ Koparli ; Sat. 2-4 

Koparli 2-4 

rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; 40. 

Dhulia ; 12-0 

Dhulia; Tue. 12-0 

Ania- 2-0 
nale; 

W. 

Sl(pr); 2Cs; 3tl; 
dh.;ch. 

Dondaicha ; 22-0 

Shahada ; Tue. 5-0 

Local; 

W; w. 

2Sl(pr, h) ; 2Cs (mp, 
fmg): 20, mq; dg, 
2 dp (Ivet); 





944 


MAHABASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Viilage/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taiuka/ 
peta H. Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (S<}. miles) ; 
Population ; Households ; 
Agricultiual population 

! 

Post OfiSce ; 
Distance 

Padalade Kh. SHD (<tTS3? ^.) 

ME ; 

8-0 

10; 

90 ; 18 ; 

55 

Shahada; 8-0 

Padalapiir TLD (qiSoJMt) 

N ; 

8-0 

1-4; 

414 ; 85 ; 

176 

Pratapa- 2-0 
pur ; 

Pa^ali AKR (qK#) 

SW ; 

14-0 

2-5; 

329 ; 63 ; 

166 

Shisa ; 4-0 

Padamund AKR (qr^f) 

SW ; 

16-0 

1-8; 

279 : 50 ; 

166 

Shisa ; 4-0 

Padhavad SDK (qaT^) 

SE ; 

16-0 

2.6; 

1552 : 313 ; 

642 

Betavad ; 2-0 

Palakha AKR (qit?^) 

S ; 

2-0 

0-6; 

183 ; 31 ; 

83 

Dhad- 2-0 
gaon ; 

Palasakhobara AKA 
(q-rtwyiTO) 

N; 

39-0 

003 

32 ; 7 ; 

17 

Kathi ; 17-0 

Palasaner SPR (qa^ft:) 

NE ; 

21-0 

2-2; 

1430 ; 248 ; 

642 

.... 




336 ; 55 ; 



Palasavade SHD (qaRrart) .. 

SW ; 

8-0 

1-1 ; 

179 

5-0 

Palasi NDR (qamt) 

N; 

5-0 

2-9 ; 

635 ; 114 ; 

359 

Kolde 2-0 

Palasi NVP (qa^ft) 

NE ; 

25-0 

1-8; 

300 ; 57 ; 

174 

Khadki ; 1-0 

Panabari AKR (qprard-) 

SW; 

18-0 

1-4; 

250 ; 44 ; 

125 

Shisa ; 6-0 

Panaganv SKI (qisnrk) 

NW ; 

22-0 

9-7; 

704; 126; 

368 

Pinjar 2-0 
Zadi ; 

Panakhe^e SKI (qjtrit) 

W; 

17-0 

25-3 

4328 ; 699 ; 

2244 

Local ; 

Pani^haramati AKA 
(qiaTTHid)) 

NW; 

30-0 

01 ; 

103 ; 18 ; 

58 

Mulgi; 18-0 

Pangaran NVP (qttKm) 

NW ; 

5-0 

2-7 ; 

938 ; 155 ; 

493 

Raingan; 0-4 



DIIULIA DISTRICT 


945 


Railway station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 
Stand; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Dondaicha ; 

25-0 

Shahada ; 

Tue. 8-0 

Brain- 2-o 
hanpuri; 

rv. 

SI (pr); il ; ch. 

Nandurbar; 

22-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri, 8-0 

Taloda; 8-0 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Nandurbar : 

34-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 18-0 

Dhad- 14-0 
gaon ; 

n. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Nandurbar ; 

31-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 17-0 

Dhad- 16-0 
gaon ; 

W; n. 

Cs. 

Betavad ; 

4-4 

Betavad ; 

Fri. 2-0 

Beta- 2-0 
vad ; 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); Cs. Jagannath 
Fr. Phg. Vad. 5, 
Ram Fr. Ct. Sud. 9 ; 
3tl: ch ; lib. 

Nandurbar; 

42-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 26-0 

Dhad- 2-0 
gaon; 

W. 

Sl(pr);Cs. (gr.). 

i 

1 

Nandurbar; 


Akkalkuva; 

Wed. 39-0 

Mulgi; 18-0 

1 

n. 

— 

Nardane ; 

37-0 

Local; 

Sat. 

Stage ; .. 

w. 

SI (pr); 2Cs (C, mis); 
2 tl ; 2dg ; dh ; 
dp (vet). 

Nandurbar ; 

13-0 



5-0 

rv. 

Cs (gr); tl. 

Nandurbar; 

5-0 

Nadurbar ; 

Tue. 5-0 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch;lib 

1 

Kbandbara ; 

3-0 

Kbandbara; Sun. 3-0 

i 

Khand- 3-0 
bara ; 

w. 

. 

Nandurbar ; 

32-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 17-0 

Dhad- 18-0 
gaon ; 

n. 

Cs. 

Nandurbar ; 

24-0 

Braliman- 
vel ; 

Wed. 3-0 

Pinjar 2-0 
Zadi ; 

w. 

Si (pr) ; Cs; tl. 

Navapur ; 

43-0 

Pimpalner; 

Fri. 3-0 

Stage ; .. 

W; rv; n. 

3Sl(pr); 2Cs (c,frag); 
Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 
15; 4tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

54-0 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 30-0 

Akkal- 30-0 
kuva ; 

rv. 


Kolde ; 

2-6 

Navapur ; 

Sat. 5-0 

Sava- 0-6 
rat ; 

w. 

2Sl(pr); Cs. 


Vf 4667—60 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q ; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sa. miles); 
Population; Households; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office ; 
Distance 

Paraganv SKI (sK'il't) 

SW ; 

20-0 

4-6 ; 

800 ; 

129 ; 

390 

Balhane; 2-0 

Parasamal SDK (TT^rnra) 

s; 

2-4 

1-5; 

570 ; 

107 ; 

227 

Sindkhed; 2-4 

Parasole SDK (Twta) 

W; 

27-0 

3-1 : 

313 ; 

64; 

134 

Karle; 0-6 

Pari SHD (<Rt) 

NW ; 

6-0 

1-1: 

528 ; 

99; 

275 

Shahada; 6-0 

Paste SDK 

SE: 

14-0 

4-6; 

2645 ; 

487 ; 

947 

Local ; 

Pa^abaraAKA ('m^rtr) 

NE; 

22-0 

0-3 ; 

235 : 

44; 

139 

Jantana ; 1-0 

Patan SDK (<nm) 

E; 

0-1 

4-8 ; 

2031 ; 

377 ; 

705 

Sindkhed; 0-4 

Patha^i TLD (ths^) 

W; 

9-0 

0-1 ; 

88 ; 

13; 

54 

Nalgav- 2-0 







han ; 

Patharai NDR ('RTO^) 

N: 

18-0 

3-3 ; 

1011 ; 

186 ; 

445 

Dhamdai; 1-4 

Pathar^e SPR (tptj) 

SW ; 

7-0 

08 ; 

205 ; 

36 ; 

72 

Oidhade; 0-1 

Pathare SDK ('T'tn:) 

NW ; 

16-0 

2-2; 

714 ; 

95 : 

246 

Rami ; 0-2 

Patibedaki NVP .. 

W ; 

11-0 

3-4 ; 

1082 ; 

182 ; 

578 

Navapur; ll-O 

Patonde NDR (<11^) 

N; 

2-0 

2-2; 

921 ; 

165 ; 

454 

Local ; 

Pavale NDR (tr#) 

W; 

14-0 

30 ; 

760 ; 

129 ; 

416 

Natavad; 2-0 

Payaravihir NVP (Trqrf^rflT) .. 

S; 

4-0 

1-4 ; 

114 ; 

17 ; 

69 

Navapur; 4-0 

Pecaridev AKA 

SW ; 

10-0 

08; 

373 ; 

61 : 

225 

Kitapac ; 4-0 

PerajapQr SKI 

N ; 

3-0 

2-5; 

1194 ; 

211 ; 

516 

Kavathe; 2-0 





UHUUA DISTWCT 


947 


Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance i 

Motor 
Stand ; 
Distance 

1 

Drinking; 
Water i ' 
facilities ' 

1 

1 

Institutions and 
other information 

Dhulia ; 51-0 

Pimpal- Fri. 6-0 

ner ; 

5-0 

1 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr). 

Sindkhed ; 0-3 

Sindkhed ; Mon. 2-4 

Sind- 0-3 
khed ; 

W; rv. 

SI (pr): pyt; Cs(c) ; 
2tl, dh; ch. 

Dondaicha : 10-0 

Dondai- Thu. 10-0 
cha ; 

Mai- 4-0 
pur; 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs; 2tl. 

Dondaicha ; 24-0 

Shahada; Tue. 6-0 

Padal- 3-0 
deBk.; 

W;rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; tl. 

Betavad ; 6-0 

Betavad ; FrL 3-0 

j 

Local; ... 

1 

W. 

SI (pr) ; pyt ; Cs ; 6tl, 
lib, dp. 

Nandurbar ; 38-0 

Akkalku- Wed. 22-0 
va ; 

Akkal- 22-0 
kuva ; 

rv. 

.... 

Sindkhed ; 3-0 

i 

Sindkhed; Mon. 0-4 

Sind- 0-4 
khed; 

1 

W;w. 

SI (pr) ; pyt ; 2Cs 
(fmg.); Maruti Ft. 
Ct.Sud,15;5tl;ch. 

Nandurbar; 23-0 

j 

1 

Taloda; Fri. 9-0 

Men- 2-0 
dbavad; 

W. 

Pyt(gr). 

Nandurbar ; 8-0 

Nandur- Tuc. 8-0 j 
hat \ i 

Local ; ., 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs(mp) ; 2tl; 
dh; ch. 

Nardane ; 9-0 

1 

Sind- Mon. 4-0 , 

khed; j 

0-1 

W ;tv. 

2tl ; dh. 

Dondaicha ; 2-0 

i 

Dondai- Thu. 2-0 
cha; 

1-0 

W. 

S1(pr): Cs; 2U; ch. 

Kolde ; 3-4 

Chinch- Fri. 5-0 
pada ; 

Chinch-^5-0 
pada ; 

W ; rv. 

1 

3Sl(pr, 2m) ; pyt(gr) ; 
Cs(mp). 

Nandurbar ; 2-0 

Nandur- Tue. 2-0 
bar ; 

Stage ; .. 

W;n. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp): 2tl. 

Khandbara ; 6-0 

Dhanora ; Sat. 4-0 

Dha- 4-0 
nora ; 

W; rv; 
str. 1 

Si (pr); Cs. 

Navapui ; 4-0 

Navapur; Sat. 4-0 

Jamta- 1-0 
lav ; 

1 

w. i 

1 

1 

.... 

Nandurbar ; 32-0 

Khapar ; Tuc. 4-0 

Kha- 4-0 
par ; 

W. 

SKpr) ; Cs(mp) ; lib. 

Dhulia ; 

i Sakri ; Sun. 3-0 

i 

Sakri; 3-0' 

i 

i 

W; w. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ; lib. 


Vf4667~60fl 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. 0. ; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles); 
Population; Households; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office ; 
Distance 

PetaleSKI (^) 

N; 

21-0 


533 ; 

100 ; 

229 

Titane ; 

3-0 

Phagane DHL (TTn^t) 

E; 

4-1 

5-8 ; 

3908 ; 

694 ; 

1309 

Local ; 


. 

Phattepiir SHD (T^) 

N; 

■ 

10-0 

6-8 ; 

1720 ; 

308 ; 

879 

Mhasavad 

;2-0 

Phattepur SPR {'b^) 

NE: 

10-0 

0-8 ; 

190 ; 

29; 

118 

Dahivad 

7-0 

PhesSHD (^) 

SE; 

18-0 

2-6; 

1068 ; 

200 ; 

458 

Torkhede 

;2-0 

Phophade SKI ('Bfw?) 

N: 

20-0 

6-2 ; 

540 ; 

99 : 

185 

Dusane ; 

3-0 

Phophare SKI 

E; 

24-0 

41 ; 

981 ; 

160 ; 

559 

Local; 


Phulasare NDR ('s^) 

W ; 

6-0 

0-8 ; 

396 : 

75; 

237 

Sundarde 

;3-0 

PilodeSPR 

SE ; 

22-0 

2-9 : 

1116 ; 

197; 

438 

Tbalner ; 

7-0 

Pimpalaganv AKA (fTtosm?) 

N; 

8-0 

01 ; 

23 ; 

5; 

15 

- • 


Pimpalaganv SKI (ftrotrk) .. 

W; 

24-0 

100 ; 

1990 ; 

316 ; 

940 

Tembe 

3-0 








Pr. 









Varse ; 


Pimpalakhu^a AKA 

NW ; 

30-0 

0-2 ; 

218 ; 

37 ; 

104 

Mulgi ; 

8-0 

Pimpalaner SKI (ftTavtT) 

W; 

14-0 

6-5; 

7733 ; 

1282 ; 

1507 

Local; 


Pimpale NVP (fw^) 

NE ; 

26-0 

2-2 ; 

508 ; 

93; 

292 

Khadki; 

2-0 



DHULIA DISTRICT 
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Railway Station; 
Distance . 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 


1 

1 

' Motor 

1 Stand; 

1 Distance 

Drinking 
* Water 
facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Nandurbar ; 

21-0 

Kasbc Clih- 
adavel; 

Fri. 

4-0 

, Titane ; 3-0 

1 

W; n. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Dhulia : 

6-0 

Dhulia : 

Tue. 

4-0 

Local ; .. 

W; rv. 

1 

3Sl(2pr, m); pyt; 
3Cs(mp. mis. fm^; 
Shrimati Bayamay 
Fr. Vsk. Sud. 4 ; 

8 tl; 2dh ; 4gyin; 
ch ;2dp. 

Dondaicha ; 

27-0 

Mhasa- 
vad ; 

Mon. 

2-0 

Local ; 

W; w. 

3Sl(pr); 2Cs; 7tl. 

Nardane; 

25-0 

Shirpur ; 

Mon. 10-0 

Local; 

W:n. 


Dondaicha ; 

204) 

Tor- 
khede ; 

Mon. 

2-0 

Local : .. 

1 rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp); tl. 

Dondaicha ; 

204) 

Dusane ; 

Sal. 

3-0 

Dusa- 3-0 
oe; 

rv. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

•• 

24-0 

Lanikani ; 

Sat. 

4-0 

Dhulia; .. 

w. 

3sl (pr, m. h) i 2Cs ; 
6t]; m; ch. 

Dhekvad ; 

8-0 

Nandur¬ 

bar; 

Tue. 

64) 

Umar- 4-0 
de ; 

W. 

SKp.). 

Amalnei; 

2-0 

Hoi; 

Sat. 

5-0 

Local; .. 

W; rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp); 4tl. 

Nandutbar ; 

284) 

Akkal- 
kuva ; 

Wed. 

8-0 

Akkal- 8-0 
kuva; 

rv. 


Chinchpada ; 

32-0 

Varse ; 

Mon. 

6-0 

12-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); pyt. 

Nandurbar ; 

60-0 

Akkal- 
kuva ; 

Wed. 30-0 


W; rv. 

Sl(pr); dp (vet). 

Navapur ; 

36-0 

Local; 

Fri. 


Local ; .. 

W. 

4Sl(3 pr ; h); pyt; 
8Cs; Khandoji 

Maharaj Fr. 

Bdp. Sud. 12 : lltl; 
mq ; 2dg ; dh ; lib ; 
4dp ; Cch. 

Khandbara ; 

6-0 

Khand¬ 
bara ; 

Sun. 

64) 

Khand- 6-0 
bara; 

w. 

Sl(pr): tl. 
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Village/Town name; 

Taluka abbreviation; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q,; 

Travelling 
^ distance 

Area (Sq. miles); 
Population; Households; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

Pimpale SPR (Prra) 

SE ; 

17-0 

1-3 ; 

146; 30 ; 

88 

Hoi; 0-6 

Pimpalod SHD 

NW; 

16-0 

2 0; 

316 ; 53 ; 

151 

Kudha- 1-0 
vad ; 

Pimpalod Tarf Dhanore NDR 

NW ; 

9-0 

2- 0; 

1630 ; 300 ; 

817 

Local ; 

Pimpara^e SHD (fimt) 

E; 

8-0 

2-0; 

681 ; 133 ; 

373 

Man- 3-0 

dane; 

Pimparakhc^e DHL {ftrrit) 

W; 


91; 

327 : 63 ; 

159 

.... 

Pimparakhe<jle SDK (frTttt) 

SB; 

10-0 

1-2: 

602 ; 101 ; 

157 

Local; 

Pimparan NVP (fqrtR) 

SE; 

9-0 

2-3; 

334 ; 56 ; 

197 

Navapur; 9-0 

Pimparapa^a TLD (fwrmrr) 

NW; 

9-0 

33; 

646; 117; 

265 

Taloda ; 9-0 

Pimparl AKR (frtfF) 

NW: 

3-0 

0-5; 

150 ; 28 ; 

57 

Dhad- 3-0 
gaon; 

Pimpari DHL (frrd) 

SE ; 

3-0 

1-5; 

426 ; 88 ; 

224 

Vadajai ; 0-1 

Pimpa^i AKA 

ME ; 

26-0 

01 ; 

51 ; 9 ; 

27 

Kathi ; 3-0 

Pimpra^ SDK (fwis) 

SE ; 

7-0 

21; 

876 ; 163 ; 

316 

Mar- 0-4 

dane ; 

PimprapanI AKA .. 

N; 


0-2; 

185 ; 32 ; 

102 


Pimpri SDK (finft) 

SW ; 

8-2 

2-2 : 

100 ; 16 ; 

58 

Chim- 0-2 
thane ; 

Pimpri SHD (fqtfi) 

N; 

8-0 

16; 

784 ; 147 ; 

393 

Mhasa- TO 
vad ; 

Pimpri SPR (fW) 

S; 

5-0 

1-9; 

507 : 77 ; 

186 

Savalde ; 2-0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 
Stand; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Nardane ; 

16-0 

Hoi ; 

Sat. 

0-6 

Hoi ; 0-6 

rv. 

1 SI(pr); tl ; mq ; dg. 

Nandurbar ; 

16-0 

Shahada ; 

Tue. 

1 

Padal- 4-0 
de ; 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs(fmg). 

Nandurbar; 

9-0 

Dhanora ; 

Sat. 

3-0 ! 

Stage ; .. 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3tl. 

Dondaicha ; 

26-0 

Mandane 

Thu. 

3-0 ! 

j 

Stage ; .. 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp); 
3 tl: ch. 

.... 


.... 



.... 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Nardane : 

4-0 

Nardane; 

Sat. 

5-0 

0-3 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp); 
2tl. 

Kolde ; 

4-0 

' Chinchpada 

1 

;Fri. 

7-0 

Savarat; 4-0 

W ;n. 

Sl(pr) ;pyt ;Cs(mp); 
tl ; lib. 

Nandurbar; 

23-0 

Taloda; 

Fri. 

9-0 

3-0 

1 

W ; w. i 

2 SI (pr) ; pyt (gr); 
Cs (mp). 

Nandurbar ; 

45-0 

Taloda; 

Fri. 

31-0 

1 

Dhad- 3-0 
gaon ; 

w. 


Dhulia ; 

4-0 

Dhulia ; 

Tue. 

4-0 

! Dhulia; 3-0 

1 

W. 

tl. 

Dondaicha ; 

72-0 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 26-0 

1 

i 

rv. 

j 

Nardane ; 

1-4 

Nardane; 

Sat. 

0-4 

Nar- 0-4 
dane ; 

1 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (gr) ; 
Gorakshanath Fr. 
Mg. Sud. 2 ; 2 tl; 
m ; dg ; ch. 

.... 





.... 

W. 

: 1 


Sindkhed ; 

5-2 

Chinithane ; 

Sun. 

0-2 

Stage ; 0-2 

rv. 

.... 

Dondaicha ; 

28-0 

Mhasavad; 

Mon. 1-0 

Mhasa-1-0 
vad ; 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp) ; tl. 

Nardane ; 

23-0 

Shirpur; 

Mon. 

5-0 

Shir- 5-0 
pur; 

w. 

SI (pr) ; 2Cs ; tl. 
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Village/Town name ; 
Takika abbreviation; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Pimpripa^a^AKA (f'nfhiTr) 
Pingane SHD (frnFr) 
Porambi AKA 
Praka^e SHD (sTwir) 

PratapapQr SKI (tRTrm) 
PratapapQr TLD (wpr^) 

Puramepa^a DHL ('jTHMm) 
Pusanad SHD ('pR?) 

RadUcalam AKR 
Rajale NDR (Tsn:^) 
Rajamoi AKA (rnnfff) 
Rajavira TLD (TTstf^) 
Rakasavadc NDR 
RdiriapQr AKA (trtm) 


Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H, Q ; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles); 
Population ; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office ; 
Distance 

SE ; 

2-0 

0-4 ; 

106 ; 

19 ; 

39 

Akkal- 2-0 
kuva ; 

W; 

0-6 

21; 

829 ; 

161 ; 

344 

Shahada ; 0-4 

SW; 

11-0 

1-2; 

353 ; 

60 ; 

216 

Khapar ; 5-0 

SW ; 

9-0 

15-7 ; 

6053; 

1183 : 

2246 

Local; 

S ; 

10-0 

6-8; 

1695; 

252; 

657 

Nadaae ; 4-0 

N; 

5-0 

3-4 ; 

1673 : 

294 ; 

736 

Local ; 

SW; 

13-0 

14'8 

2169 ; 

400 ; 

1012 

Local ; 

S ; 

7-0 

3-3 ; 

1339 ; 

246 ; 

610 

Anarad ; 1-0 

SW ; 

3-0 

2-0; 

304 ; 

39 ; 

151 

Dhad- 3-0 

gaon ; 

SE ; 

14-0 

4 0 ; 

1112 ; 

183 ; 

442 

Kharde 3-0 
Kh. : 

SE ; 

1-4 

10; 

995 ; 

155 ; 

468 

Akkal- 1-4 
kuva; 

NW; 

5-0 

1-2 ; 

963 ; 

168 ; 

603 

Taloda ; 5-0 

N ; 

5-0 

1-4 ; 

582; 

1.11 : 

321 

Kolde ; 4-0 

W; 

1 

19-0 

0-4; 

603 ; 

120 ; 

375 

28-0 

w; 

8-0 

0-7 ; 

501 

87 ; 

271 

Vanya vi- 1-0 
hir Kh. ; 


Ramapur TLD 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance 

Motor 
Stand ; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

1 

Institutions and 
other information 

Nandnrbar ; 

24-0 

Akkal- 
kuva; 

Wed. 2-3 

Stage ; .. 

W. 


Dondaicha ; 

21-0 

Shahada ; 

Tue. 0-6 

Shaba- 0-6 
da ; 

rv. 

Si (pr) ; Cs (c); 3 tl ; 
2dh. 

Nandnrbar ; 

35-0 

Khapar ; 

Tue. 5-0 

Kha- 5-0 
par ; 

W; rv. 

SI (pr) ; pyt (gr) ; 
Cs (mp) : lib. 

Nandurbar ; 

13-0 

1 

Local ; 

Wed. 

Local; .. 

W;rv. 

3 SI (2 pr, m) ; pyt ; 
2 Cs (mp, fmg.) ; 
Mansapuri Devi Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15 : 50 tl ; 
2 mq ; 2 dg ; 2dh ; 
gym ; ch : lib ; 5 dp. 

Dhulia ; 

40-0 

1 ICUritll'C \ 

Fri. 6-0 

i 

1 

1-0 

W. 

2sl (Pr, m) ; 2Cs 
(c, mis); tl ; lib. 

Nandurbar ; 

18-0 

1 Taloda ; 

Fri. 5-0 

Local; .. 

W. 

SI (pr) ; pyt: 2 Cs 
(mp, fmg): 2 tl ; lib. 

Dhulia ; 

13-0 

Arvi ; 

Mon. 1-4 

Local; .. 1 

i 

j 

W:rv. 

Sl(pr);pyt; Cs(mp); 
5 tl ; lib. 

Dondaicha ; 

10-0 

Sarang- 
khede ; 

Sun. 1-0 

Anarad; 1-0 ^ 

W. 

SI (pr) ; 2 Cs (mp, 
fmg) ; 3 tl : dg ; ch ; 
lib. 

Nandurbar ; 

41-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 25-0 

Dhad- 3-0 
gaon ; 

w. 

Cs (gr). 

Ranale ; 

120 

Ranale ; 

Sun. 12-0 

1 

Stage ; 0-4 

W; rv. 

Si (pr) ; Cs ; 2tl ; 
dg ; ch, 

Nandurbar ; 

24-0 

Akkal- 
kuva ; 

Wed. 1-4 

Stage ; 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (c); 

2mq ; lib. 

Nandurbar ; 

19-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 5-0 

Budha- 1-4 
vali : 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp) ; 
2tl ; dp. 

Nandurbar ; 

5-0 

Nandurbar 

; Tue. 5-0 

1-0 

W ; w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs(mp) ; 2tl. 

1 

Nandurbar ; 

39-0 

Khapar ; 

Tue. 7-0 

— 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Nandurbar ; 

20-0 

Vanyavihir Mon. 1-0 
Kh. ; 

Vanya- 1-0 
vihir ; 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs. 
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Village/Town name; 

Taluka abbreviation; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles); 
Population; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

Ramasala AKR (Tmw) 

SW ; 

16-0 

0-9; 189; 36; 127 

Shisa; 5-0 

Rami DHL (Tnfr) 

NW; 25-0 

3-9; 1145; 188; 587 

Boris ; 2-0 

Rami SDK (Tnft) 

NW : 

19-0 

3-3 : 2275 ; 401 ; 725 

Local; 

Ranale NDR ("ipira) 

E; 

11-0 

1 3‘4 ; 5385 ; 969 ; 1701 

i 

Local; 

Ranale Kh. NDR (rma .. 

W; 

9-0 

2-7; 488; 78; 228 

1 

Kothali 2-4 
Kh; 

Ranamala DHL (TRtrar) 

1 

S ; 

5-0 

1-9; 1134; 230; 554 

Laling ; 2-0 

Ranapur TLD 

W ; 

11-0 

0-6; 363 ; 73; 187 

TaJoda; 11-0 

1 

Ranipur TLD 

E; 

6-0 

0-9; 488; 89; 280 

Pratapa- 2-0 
pur; 

Rafljane SDK 

NW ; 

10-0 

4-9 ; 1287 ; 227 ; 529 

Virdel : 5-0 

Ranjani AKA (Timnt) 

W; 

8-0 

05; 207; 37; 133 

1 

Raising- 1-0 
pur ; 

Rafijhani TLD {TT»r>ft) 

N; 

4-0 

0-7 ; 1085 ; 188 ; 606 

Pratapa- 1-0 
pur ; 

Rapapur TLD (teti^) 

N; 

8-0 

3-2 ; 697 ; 138 ; 401 

Taloda ; 8-0 

Ratanab^a AKA (Ta’isrm) .. 

W; 

11-0 

O' 3 ; 288 ; 49 ; 131 

Khapar; 8-0 

( 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

i 

1 

a 

Motor 
Stand ; 
Distance 

Drinking; 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Nanduibar ; 

32-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 

18-0 

Dhad-16-0 
gaon ; 

n. 

1 

Cs. 

Sindkbed; 

15-0 

Boris ; 

Fri. 

2-0 

2-0 

1 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs : 2tl ; ch. 

Dondaicha; 

3-0 

! 

Dondaicha 

;Thu. 

3-0 

Stage ; 0-5 

W ; w. 

SI (pr) ; pyt ; 2Cs ; 
5tl. 

Ratiale; 

5-0 

Local; 

Sun- 


Local; .. 

W;rv;n. 

6Sl (5pr, h) ; 4Cs ; 
Saptashrungi devi 
Fr. ct. Sud. 15, 
Kathya dev Fr. An. 
Sud. 14 ; 17 tl; m ; 
2mq; dg ; db; 4 lib; 
2dp. 

Dhekvad ; 

2-0 

Khand- 
bara ; 

Sun. 

5-0 

Dhek- 2-0 
vad ; 

W, 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; tl. 

Dhulia ; 

5-0 

Dhulia; 

Tue. 

5-0 

Dhulia; 5-6 

j 

W. 

1 

SI (pr) : pyt ; C5(mp): 
Shri Khanderav 
Maharaj Fr. Mg. 
Sud. 15 : 5tl; gym. 

Nandurbar ; 

25-0 

Taioda ; 

Fri. 

11-0 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

20-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 

6-0 

.... 

i 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Dondaicha ; 

12-0 

Virdel; 

Fri. 

5-0 

Virdel; 5-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); 2Ca (fmg) ; 
Ram Fr. Q. Sud. 9 ; 
2tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

34-0 

Khapar ; 

Tue. 

3-0 

Kha- 3-0 
par ; 

w. rv. 

.... 

Nandurbar ; 

18-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri, 

4-0 

0-5 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs(mp) ; tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

22-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 

8-0 

Taloda; 8-0 

W ; n. 

.... 

Nandurbar ; 

364) 

Khapat ; 

Tue. 

8-0 

.... 

n. 

SI (pr). 
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Village/Town name; 

Taluka abbreviation; 
Vifege/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q; 
Ti-a veiling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles); 
Population; Households; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

Ratanapa^a TLD (Ttmr^T) .. 

NW ; 

19-0 

1-2 ; 

356 ; 68 ; 

150 

Vanya- 3-0 
vihir Kh. ; 

Raver DHL (Titt;) 

SW ; 

4-0 

4-9 ; 

457 ; 81 ; 

214 

Dahyane; 2-0 

Rayakhe^ SHD 

NE ; 

10-0 

19; 

1 201 ; 208 ; 

521 

Local; 

Rayakot SKI (<ri^<£) 

NW ; 

20-6 

7-5; 

170 ; 30 ; 

90 

Pipjar 0-6 

Zadi : 

Rayaiigan NVP (Trim) 

E; 

4-0 

SO; 

1,635 ; 288 ; 

905 

Local) 

Rayapur NVP {tetit) 

S: 

6-0 

3'9 ; 

926 ; 154 ; 

558 

Navapur ; 6-0 

Rayasingaptir AKA 

W; 

6-0 

0-2: 

340 ; 67 ; 

150 

Local; 

Rayatel SKI (TEWti) 

NW: 

20-0 

5-0 ; 

601 ; 107 ; 

343 

Pinjar 1-0 

Zadi ; 

Retapaja TLD 

NW ; 

15-0 

0-7; 

45 ; 10 ; 

21 

Vanya- 4-0 
vihir Kh. ; 

Relhl AKA (^) 

W; 

7-0 

1-4; 

34 ; 7 ; 

15 

Kukur- 13-0 
munde ; 

Rcva^li SDK 

SW; 

18-0 

3-4; 

789 : 131 ; 

342 

Shevade ; 6-0 

Rohan. SKI (^ 5 ®r) 

W; 

13-0 

40 ; 

888 ; 142 ; 

472 

Jebapur ; 1-0 

Rohane SDK 

s ; 

11-0 

20 : 

1,585 ; 284 ; 

646 

Mukti; 2-0 

Rohini SPR (Ttf^) 

E; 

18-0 

3-1 ; 

1,026 ; 202 ; 

574 

Shirpur ; 18-0 

Roho(J SKI (^t) 

W; 

22-0 

1-9; 

620 ; 91 ; 

331 

Dhaner ; 2-0 

Rojaganv SKI (T>sf»rk) 

NE; 

12-0 

4-6 ; 

137 ; 24 ; 

61 

Dusatte ; 2-0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

i 

Motor 
Stand; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Nandurbar ; 23-0 

Vanyavihir 
Kh. ; 

Mon. 3-0 

Modal- 4-0 
pada ; 

W. 

Dhulia ; 4-0 

Dhulia; 

Tuc, 4-0 

Dhulia ; 4-0 

W. 

Dondaicha ; 27-0 



Local ; . . 

w. 

Chinchpada ; 19-0 

Brahmanvcl; Wed. 4-6 | 

. . 0-6 

w. 

Koldo ; 2-0 

Navapur; 

Sat. 4-0 

Sava- 0-4 
rat; 

W ; rv. 

Navapur; 6-0 

Navapur; 

Sat. 6-0 

Stage ; .. 

! W ; rv. 

Nandurbar; 33-0 

Khapar; 

Tue. 3-0 

Kha- 3-0 
par ; 

W ; rv. 

Nandurbar; 27-0 

Bramhan- 
vel ; 

Wed. 3-0 

.. 0-4 

W. 

Nandurbar; 26-0 

Vanyavihlr 
Kh. ; 

Mon. 4-0 

1 Vanya- 4-0 
vihir ; 

W. 

Nandurbar ; 29-0 ^ 

Khapar ; 

Tue. 1-0 

1 

Kha- ; 1-0 
par 

W. 

Sindkhed; 17-0 

Lamkani ; 

Sat. 5-0 

Divi; 2-0 

1 

W; rv. 

Dhulia ; 43-0 

Pimpalner 

; Fri. 3-0 

1 

Stage; 1-0 

W. 

Sindkhed; 8-0 

Chirathane 

; Sun. 3-0 

Darane ; .. 

W. 

Nardane; 36-0 

Local ; 

Wed. .. 

Stage; .. 

W. 

Chinchpada; 14-0 

Dahivel ; 

Thu. 10-0 

Dhaner;2-0 

1 

W. 

Nandurbar ; 24-0 

• 

Dusane ; 

Sat. 2-0 

Stage ; .. 

n* 


Institutions anil 
other information 

SI (pr) ; Cs. 

Sl(pr) ;Cs :2tl ;gym. 

SI (pr) ; 2 Cs. (mp, 
fmg); tl ; dh ; 2iib. 

SI (pr) 

3S1 (pr); pyt ; Cs ; tl 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp) ; 2tl, 

SI (pr) ; mq ; dg ; 
lib ; dp. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Cs. 

Cs (mp-gr). 

SI (pr): Cs ; 2tl ; ch. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 
tl ; ch ; lib. 

Sl(pr) ;pyt :C5(mp); 

2tl ; lib. 

SI (pr); Cs(mp) ; 
2tl; m ; dg. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

SI (pr) ; tl. 
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Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles); 
Population: Households; 
Agricultural population 

Post Offic ; 
Distanc' 

Rojakim^ AKA (*) 

W; 

11-0 

1-3: 617 

123 ; 361 

Khapar : 10-0 

Rojhave TLD (Ttsit) 

N; 

4-0 

3 7; 660 

; 126 ; 396 

Taloda ; 4-0 

Rostimal Bk. AK R (ftwra f) 

W; 

0-6 

3-7; 1411 

; 270 ; 444 

Local: 

Ruclane SDK 

SW ; 

22-0 

32; 156 

. 25 ; 89 

Lamkani ; 1-0 

Rudavali SPR 

W; 

7-0 

10; 497 

95 ; 230 

Jatode ; 2-0 

Runamali SKI (tyTtraV) 

n; 

15-0 

54; 719 

130; 333 

Vaakhedi; 3 0 

Sii^agauv DHL (ffOTi^) 

SW ; 

14-0 

12*9; 1637 ; 299 ; 903 

Dahyane ; 3-0 

6ahada (Rural Area) SHD 



2- 2 ; 246 

61 ; 172 


(trnfWr f<t*ri«i) 






S^hada(UrbanAreal) SHD 

HQ; 


5 0 : 13,338 

; 2,469 ; 1 546 

Local ; 

(himO finmr) 





Saha^e NDR (st^) 

NE ; 

8-0 

1-9 ; 1,196 

244 : 608 

Shinde ; 1-0 

Sahur SDK (uTjjT) 

NW ; 

18-0 

2-6; 373 

70 ; 206 

Tavkhede 2-0 
P. N. ; 

Sait ale DHL (^?rT3) 

NW; 

22-0 

2-5; 827 

132 ; 415 

Phopha- 1-4 
re ; 

Saitane NDR (R5rn>i) 

SE; 

16-0 

24; 856 

129 ; 449 

Kharde 1-0 
Kh. ; 

Sakaliumar AKA 

N; 

22-0 

0-3 ; 441 

72 ; 253 

Mulgi : 2-4 

(uwalgin:) 






DirULIA DISTRICT 


959 


Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly BaiLar; 
Ba/ar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 
Stand; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Nandurbar ; 

40-0 

Khapar ; 

Tue. 10-0 

.... 

W. 

1 

j Si (pr). 

Naudurbar ; 

14-0 

Taloda ; 

Fti. 4-0 

Taloda; 4-0 

w. 

SI (pr) : Cs ; tl. 

Dondaicha ; 

60-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 28-0 

Dhad- 0'6 
gaon ; 

W; rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (c); 
Bhangorya Fr. phg; 
3tl ; mq ; lib ; dp. 

.... 


Lainkuni; 

Sat. I-O 

Lam- 1-0 
kani ; 

W; rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (gr) : 2H ; 
ch. 

Nardane ; 

26-0 

Shirpur ; 

Mon. 7-0 

.... 

rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; 3tl. 

Nadurbar ; 

24-0 

Nijanipur ; 

Mon. 3-0 

1 

Vaia- 2-0 
dare ; 

TV. 

2S1 (pr,m); Cs (mp) ; 
il:ch. 

Dhulia ; 

14-0 

Dhulia ; 

Tue. 14-0 

i 

I 

Local ; 

w. 

SKpr); Pipalr Dev 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 10; 
411 ; dh ; lib. 

* * t 4 




• . . « 

W ;rv. 

Dondaicha ; 

17-0 

Local ; 

Tue. •' 

Local ; 

W ; rv. 

7SI(5pr, 2h); 3Cs ; 
Iltl; 4mq ; dh ; 
2gym ; cb ; 21ib ; 
8dp ; <2ch. 

Nandurbar ; 

8-0 

Nandurbar 

; Tue. 8-0 

Local; 

W ; w. 

SKpr) ; 2cs(mp, fmg); 
4tl ; ch. 

Dondaicha ; 

5-0 

Dondaicha 

; Thu. 5-0 

Dondai- 5-0 
cha ; 

rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs(gr); tl. 

Sindkhed ; 

16-0 

Lamkani ; 

Sat. 3-0 

Lam- 3-0 
kani ; 

W ; w. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs(mp); 
Datta Fr. Kt. Sud. 
15 ;2tl. 

Ranale ; 

1 

Ranale ; 

Sun. 6-0 

Kharde 1-0 
Kh.; 

W. 

Sl(pr); pyt; Cs. 
Dongara Dev Fr. 
Mg. Sud. 12 ; 2tl; 
ch. 

Nandurbar ; 

48-0 

Akkal- 
kuva ; 

Wed. 22-0 

Akkal- 22-0 
kuva ; 

W ;rv. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs. 




960 


MAITARASIITHA STATE CAZP^TTEEIl 


Village/Town name; 

Taluka abbreviation; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles); 
Population; Households; 
Agricultural population 

1 

t 

Post Office : ' 
Distance 

I 

1 

Sakavad SPR 

s ; 

2-0 

1-9; 339; 

56; 

144 

[ 

Shirpur ; 2-0 j 

Sakri SKI (?rPPV) 

HO; 


2-1 ; 5,364 ; 

1025 ; 

826 

! 

1 

Local ; ,. 

1 

Salasadi TLD (■Hwttifl ) 

NE ; 

4-0 

1-4; 276; 

59 ; 

152 

Pratapa- 2-0 
pur ; 

Salatek SKI (^3^) 

N ; 

6-0 

3-3; 198; 

39; 

100 

6-0 

Salavc SDK (miizt) 

SW ; 

9-0 

4'6 ; 1,392 ; 

233 : 

605 

Chimtha- 2-0 
ne ; 

Sallibar AKA (qtrwlwt?) 

NE ; 

25-0 

0- 6 ; 787 ; 

143 ; 

495 

Jamana ; 3-0 

Sama^erapQr NDR 

:{«*t «<>!<) 

NE; 

10-0 

4-2 ; 1,685 ; 

285 ; 

730 

Vikha- 2-0 
ran ; 

Sambar AKA (wm) 

N ; 

36-0 

0 3; 27; 

7 : 

14 

Kathi ; 14-0 

Samode SKI (^1t) 

W ; 

12-0 

4- 6 ; 3 364 ; 

545 ; 

1310 

Local ; 

Sangavi SPR (^rnr^r) 

NE ; 

16-0 

4- 5 ; 2 068 ; 

379 ; 

709 

Local ; 

Sanjori DHL (frRrd) 

W; 

8-0 

2’8 ; 287 ; 

46; 

157 

Dahyane;2-0 

Sarangakhe<Je SHD 

s: 

9-0 

5-8 ; 3,154 ; 

605 ; 

1256 

Local ; 

Saravad DHL (?RT5) 

N; 

10-0 

41 ; 849 ; 

155 ; 

354 

Deobha- 2-0 
ne; 


DHULIA DISTRICrr 


961 


Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

. 

Motor 
Stand; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Nardanc ; 

1-50 

Shirpur ; 

Mon. 2-0 

Shir- 2-0 
pur ; 

W ; rv. 

Sl(pr) ; 3tl ; ch. 

Nandurbar ; 

33-0 

Local ; 

Sun. . , 

Local; .. 

• • • • 

3Sl(2pr, h) ; 6Cs ; 4tl; 
mq ; 2dg ; dh ; 
gym ; lib ; 3dp ; 
Cch. 

Nandufbar ; 

18-0 

Taloda; 

Fri. 4-0 

2-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp) ; tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

29-0 

Nijampur; 

Mon. .. 


w. 

SKpr). 

Sindkhed ; 

6-0 

Chimihane 

Sun. 2-0 

Stage; 0-6 

w. 

SUpr); pyt; 2Cs 
(mis, mp); Ram Fr. 
a. Sud. 9 ; 2tl; dg. 

Nandurbar ; 

40-0 

Akkal- 
kuva ; 

Wed. 25-0 

Akkal- 25-0 
kuva ; 

W ; tv. 

SKpr). 

Nandurbar ; 

10-0 

Prakasbe ; 

Wed. 2-0 

1-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); 2Cs(mp,fmg); 
2tl. 

Nandurbar ; 


Akkal- 
kuva ; 

Wed. 36-0 

Mulgi;18-0 

n. 

.... 

Dhulia : 

44-0 

Pimpalner ; Fri. 2-0 

Local; .. 

W ; rv. 

2S(pr, m) ; pyt ; 
4Cs ; Bbavani Devi 
Fr. Vsk. Sud. 3 ; 
3tl ; 2dg ; ch ; lib ; 
dp. 

Nardanc ; 

31-0 

Local ; 

Fri. .. 

Stage ; .. 

W ; rv. 

SKpr) ; 3Cs(mis) ; 
6tl ; dh ; gym ; dp. 

Dhulia ; 

8-0 

Dhulia; 

Tue, 8-0 

2-0 

W. 

SKpr) ; Cs ; 2tl ; 
dg ; ch. 

Dondaicha ; 

8-0 

Local ; 

Sun. .. 

Stage; .. 

rv. 

2SKpr, h) ; 4a 
(3mp, fmg) ; Datta- 
jayanti Fr. Mrg. 
Sud. 14 ; 7tl ; mq ; 
dg : dh ; ch; lib ; 
3dp. 

Nardanc ; 

12-0 

Songir; 

Thu. 2-0 

Local ; .. 

w. 

SKpr) ; Cs ; tl ; ch. 


Vf 4667—61 






962 


MAHARASHTRA. STATE GAZETTEER 


Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. ; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles); 
Population; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

Saravc SDK (rttI) 

S ; 

8-0 

0 9; 

485 ; 90 ; 

166 

Pimpar- 1-4 
khede ; 

Sari AKA (trd) 

N : 

23-0 

0-5 ; 

608 ; 103 ; 

314 

Mulgi; 2-4 

Sari NVP (mf) 

SE ; 

12-0 

1-4; 

246 ; 46 : 

148 

Nava- 12-0 
pur ; 

Sasade SHD (r?r) 

S; 

8-0 

6-6 ; 

997 ; 187 ; 

361 

Bamkhede 2-0 
Tarf 

Sarang- 
khede ; 

Satamane SKI (rrrir) 

NE ; 

24-0 

1-3 ; 

294 ; 62 ; 

161 

Balsane ; 2-0 

Satare SDK (rri^) 

SW ; 

17-0 

6-9 ; 

537 ; 862 ; 

231 

Shevadc ; 5-0 

Satarne DHL (Rm) 

NE ; 

10-0 

2-8; 

586 ; in : 

256 

Nyaha- 1-0 
lod ; 

Satone TLD (RtM) 

W ; 

9-0 

10 ; 

320 ; 55 ; 

1566 

Navlgav- 3-0 
han ; 

Saturkhe NDR (rtto) 

E ; 

18-0 

1-6 ; 

527 ; 81 ; 

299 

Nimgul; 1-0 

Saundane DHL (Rfrr^) 

SE; 

4-0 

4-2; 

998 ; 189 ; 

306 

Vadajai ; 1-0 

Savakhede SHD 

NE ; 

6-0 

2-3 ; 

497 ; 95 ; 

277 

Shahada; 6-0 

Savalade DHL (hrst) 

s ; 


1-9 ; 

444 ; 74 ; 

108 


Savalade NDR (^rr^) 

NE ; 

15-0 

0-8 ; 

163 ; 23 ; 

96 

Prakashe ; 2-0 

Savalade SHD (rrs?) 

S ; 

3-0 

1-3 : 

456 ; 72 ; 

192 

1-0 

Savalade SPR (hrss?) 

S ; 

5-0 

20 ; 

729 ; 121 ; 

276 

Local; 



OTTOUA DISTRICT 


963 


Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 
Stand; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Nardane ; 

6-0 

Songir ; 

Thu. 4-0 

.... 1-4 

W ;n. 

Sl(pr) ; pyt ; Cs ; 3tl ; 
ch. 

Nanducbar ; 

50-0 

Akkal- 
kuva ; 

Wed. 23-0 

Akkal- 23-0 
kuva ; 

W ;rv. 

Sl(pr). 

Navapur ; 

12-0 

Navapur ; 

Sat. 12-0 

.... 

W. 

Sl(pr). 

Ranale ; 

7-0 

Kopatli ; 

Sat. 2-0 


rv. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs; 3tl. 

< . • . 


... 

i 

Balsa ne: 2-0 

rv. 

SKpr). 

Sindkhcd ; 

16-0 

Dondai¬ 
cha ; 

Thu. 10-0 

Divi : 1-0 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; 2tl: ch. 

Dhulia ; 

10-0 

Nyahalod ; 

Wed. 1-0 

! 

1 

1 Loca*; .. 

1 

W ; W. 

SI (pr) ; 2 Cs (mp, 
fmg); Mariai Fr. 
Sm., 2 tl; ch. 

SI (pr). 

Nandurbat ; 

24-0 

Vanya vhir 
Kh. ; 

1 

Mon. 1-0 j 

Modal- 1-0 
pada ; 

W ; n. 

.... 

4-0 

Dondai¬ 
cha ; 

Thu. 6-0 

Nimgul; 1-0 

W. 

SI (pr): 2 tl; ch. 

Dhulia ; 

5-0 

Dhulia ; 

Tue. 4-0 ' 

1 

Local; .. 

W ;rv. 

Si (pr): Cs ; 3 tl; dg, 

Dondaicha ; 

20-0 

Shahada ; 

Tue. 6-0 

Stage; .. 

W ; n. 

SI (pr) ; 2 Cs (c, 
fmg); 2 tl. 

.... 



■ 

i 

W. 

SKpr). 

Nandurbar ; 

15-0 

Nandur¬ 
bar ; 

Tue. 15-0 

Korit; 1-4 

rv. 

SI (pr) ; 3 tl. 

Dondaicha ; 

13-0 

Shahada ; 

Tue. 3-0 

Shaha- 3-0 
da ; 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs ; 2 tl. 

Nardane ; 

14-0 

Shirpur ; 

Mon. 6-0 

Stage; .. 

W: rv. 

Si (pr); Cs ; 6 tl; lib. 


Vf4667—61<j 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q ; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles); 
Population ; Households; 
Agricultural population 

Post OlBce; 
Distance 

Savali DHL (rt^) 

SE; 

14-0 

5-8 ; 

207 ; 45 ; 

100 

6-4 

Savar TLD (Rm) 

NW ; 

15-0 

0-9; 

59 ; 14 ; 

31 

Vanya- 5-0 
vihir Kh.; 

Savarat NVP (Rms) 

E: 

6-0 

30: 

948 ; 156 ; 

475 

Chinch- 1-4 
pada ; 

Saver SPR (Rt^) 

SE; 

11-5 

51; 

238 ; 59 ; 

155 

Bhatpure; 4-0 

Sayane DHL (rirr) 

N ; 

13-0 

7-4 ; 

1092 ; 190 ; 

368 

Nardane; 1-4 

Sayane SKI (rph) 

W; 

6-0 

3-5 ; 

296 ; 50 ; 

100 

Kasare ; 6-0 

Sayyadanagar SKI (R«r<rw) 

E; 

10-0 

2-9; 

781 ; 139 : 

352 

Tamas- 1-0 
wadi; 

Segave NVP (rrr) 

NE ; 

23-0 

3-6 : 

1661 ; 273 ; 

948 

Khand- 1-4 
bara ; 

Sehi NVP (^'V) 

NE ; 

22-0 

30 ; 

908 ; 151 ; 

405 

Nizam- 1-0 
pur ; 

Sejave NDR (?Nrt) 

NW ; 

12-0 

1-5 ; 

436 ; 74 ; 

278 

Pimpled; 3-4 

Selabari SKI 

SE ; 

17-0 

6-3; 

550 : 95 ; 

328 

Balhane ; 2-0 

Selavai TLD (rrrt|) 

W; 

8-0 

0-7: 

347 ; 60 ; 

208 

Vanya- 2-0 
vihir Kb.; 

Selti SHD 

SW ; 

10-0 

3-6; 

1117 ; 197 ; 

500 

4-0 

Senapflr SKI 

W ; 

7-0 

4-8; 

1202 ; 187 ; 

561 

Degaon ; 3-0 

Senava^ SKI (sirrr) 

SW ; 

28-0 

8-4; 

1140 ; 202 : 

676 

Varse; 6-0 

Sendava^e SDK (?f5Rr%) 

NW ; 

18-0 

10: 

254 ; 41 ; 

183 

Tavkhede 2-0 
Pr. N. ; 






DHULIA DISTRICT 


965 


Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 
Stand; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other inlbrmation 

Borvihir ; 

i 

3-4 

Dhulia; Tue. 

1 

0-3 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp) ; tl. 

Nandurbar; 

27-0 

Vanyavihir Mon. 5-0 
Kh. ; 

Vanya- .. 
vihir ; 

n. 

Cs. 

Kolde ; 

0-4 

Chinch- Fri. 1-4 
pada ; 

Local ; .. 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs. 

Nardane ; 

30-0 

Shirpur ; Mon. 11-5 

0-5 

w. 

Sl(pr): pyt. 

Dhulia ; 

14-0 

\ 

Songir ; Thu, 5-0 

Deo- 3-0 
bhane ; 

W; w. 

Sl(pr); pyt;Cs(tnp); 
2 tl ; m. 

Nandurbar ; 

36-0 

Kasare ; Fri. 6-0 

Kasare; 6-0 

w. 

SI (pr) ; tl ; ch ; lib. 

Dhulia ; 

26-0 

Vasmar ; Sat. 0-2 

3-0 

w. 

i 

SI (pr); 2Cs (mp); 
2 tl; dg. 

Khandbara ; 

1 

1-4 

j Khandbara; Sun. 1-4 

1 1 

] 

i Khand- 1-4 
bara ; 

W ; tv. j 

1 

1 

SI (pr) ; pyt; Cs (c). 

j 

Khandbara ; 

5-0 

Khandbara; Sun. 5-0 

1 

Khand- 5-0 
bara ; 

W. 

Sl(pr);pyt; Cs(mp); 

: tl ; lib. 

Nandurbar ; 

14-0 

Dhanora ; Sat, 6-0 

1 

Pimpa- 3-4 
lod ; 

w. 

SI (pr) : tl. 

Dhulia ; 

50-0 

Pimpalner; Fri. 5-0 

Local ; .. 

w. 

1 

3 SI (pr). 

Nandurbar ; 

20-0 

Vanyavihir Mon. 2-0 
Kh. ; 

Modal- 2-0 
pada ; 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; tl. 

; 1 

Ranalc ; 

6-0 

Koparli ; Sat. 1-6 

.... 

rv. 

SI (pr) ; 3 Cs : 2 tl ; 
lib. 

Dhulia ; 

40-0 

Kasare ; Fri. 3-0 

0-5 

w ; str. 

SI (pr) : pyt ; 2 Cs(c) ; 
3tl. 

Navapur ; 

26-0 

Varse ; Mon. 6-0 

Varse 6-0 
Phata ; 

W ;rv. 

SI (pr). 

Dondaicha ; 

6-0 

Dondaicha: Thu. 6-0 

Don- 6-0 
daicha ; 

W. 

SI (pr) ; tl. 



966 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village/Town name; 

Taluka abbreviation; 
ViJIagc/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
pcta H. Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles); 
Population; Households; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

Sendavan AKA 

W ; 

19-0 

0-3 : 

168 ; 

30 ; 

107 


28-0 

Setaganv NVP 

ME ; 


0-6; 

194 ; 

33; 

88 

Sonaredi 

2-0 








gar ; 


Seva^e SDK (^^rt) 

SW ; 

15-0 

80; 

2555 ; 

442 ; 

960 

Local ; 


Sevage SKI 

SW ; 

20-0 

21 ; 

602 ; 

89; 

315 

Balhane; 

2-0 

i^evalj (Datartj) SKI 
(?TWf) 

E; 

3-0 

5-5 ; 

2194 ; 

357 ; 

953 

Local ; 


Sevali (Maleganv) SKI 
^i^rat (xthttr) 

SE; 

26-0 

9-5 ; 

635 ; 

119 ; 

323 

Mhasadi 
Pr. Ner. 

5-0 

> 

3indagavhaR NDR 

NE; 

10-0 

1-9; 

1124 ; 

207 ; 

487 

Bhalve; 

2-0 

Sindakhed SDK (fe^) 

HQ ; 


9-3 ; 

10,579; 

1,962; 

2.618 

Local ; 


Sinde NDR (fiiR) 

NE ; 

8-0 

4-2 ; 

1,728 ; 

309 ; 

756 

Local ; 


Sinduri AKA (i%^) 

NW ; 

44-0 

0-2 ; 

317 ; 

46 ; 

166 

Mulgi ; 

22-0 

SingapQi- Bk.AKA (finm w.) 

NE ; 

7-0 

M ; 

1,246 ; 

223 ; 

718 

Akkal- 

7-0 








kuva ; 


Singapuf Kh. AKA ^.) 

NE ; 

9-0 

j 

0-5; 

325 ; 

56; 

191 

Akkal- 

10-0 



! 





kuva ; 


Siiigave SPR (t5RT%) 

S; 

0-4 

2-6; 

1,694 ; 

301 ; 

639 

Shirpur ; 

0-4 

Siradhane Pr. DangariDHL.. 
(fjRRTW !r. ^Prftj 

NE ; 

7-0 

1-9 ; 

801 ; 

«■ 

151 ; 

446 

Nyaha- 
lod ; 

2-0 



DHULIA mSTlUCr 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 

Stand; 

Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Nandurbar; 

39-0 

Khapar ; Tue. 7-0 

.... 

W. 

tl. 

Chinchpada ; 

3-0 

Chinchpa- Fri. 3-0 
da ; 

Chinch- 3-0 
pada ; 

rv. 

SI (pr). 

Sindkhed ; 

13-0 

Lamkani; Sat. 6-0 

Local ; .. 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp) ; 
Tukai Devi Fr. 
Ps. Sud. 15 ; 4 tl ; 
m; mq ; ch; lib; dp. 

Chinchpada ; 

34-0 

Pimpalner ; Fri. 6-0 

3-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr) ; Cs (mp) ; 
2tl. 

Dhulia ; 

30-0 

Sakri ; Sun. 3-0 

Stage ; . . 

W; w; n. 

2 SI (pr, h) ; Cs (mp) ; 
3 tl ; lib. 

Dhulia ; 

30-0 

Mhasadi Mon. 3-0 
Pr. Ner ; 

Mlm.sa- 5-0 
di Pr. 

Ner. ; 

1 

W- 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp); 
2tl. 

Tishi; 

3-4 

Nandurbar; Tue. 10-0 

Local ; .. j 

W. 

SI (pr) ; 2 Cs ; 2 tl. 

Local; 


Local; Mon. 

Local; .. 

i 

1 W; w;rv. 

5 SI (4 pr, h) ; 5 Cs 
(mis) ; 8 tl ; 2 m ; 




i 


2 mq. ; 7 dg ; dh ; 

3 gym ; ch ; lib ; 
12 dp. 

Nandurbar ; 

8-0 

Nandurbar; Tue. 8-0 

! 

1-4 

i 

1 

W. 

2 SI (pr, h) ; Cs (mp) ; 
Umaj mata Devi Fr. 
Mrg. Vad. 8 ; 4 tl ; 
j 2dg. 

Nandurbar ; 

70-0 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 44-0 

1 

rv. 

SI (pr). 

Nandurbar ; 

22-0 

Vanyavihir; Mon. 3-0 

2-0 j 

; i 

w. 1 

SI (pr) ;Cs ;lib;dp. 

1 

Nandurbar ; 

27-0 

Vanyavihir; Mon. 5-0 

4-0 j 

i 

w. I 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp-gr). 

Nardane ; 

18-0 

i 

Shitpur ; Mon. 0-4 

Shit- 0-6 
pur ; 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; 2 tl ; ch. 

Dhulia ; 

8-0 

Dhulia ; Tue. 7-0 

3-0 

1 

! 

i 

w. 

SI (pr) ; pyt; Cs (mp); 
Chi made vi Fr. 

Ct.Vad. ; 84 tl ; dg. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village/Town name ; 
Taluka abbreviation; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. 0.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles); 
Population; Households; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

Sirdhane Pr. Ner DHL 
(ftRRTO sr. 

NW ; 

25-0 

12-2 ; 2.674 ; 480 ; 1248 

Local; 

Sirale SDK 

SE ; 

6-0 

0-5: 122; 18; 33 

Ajande 

Kh. ; 

Sirapar Kh. SPR 

. . . 

• 

2 ; 1 ; 2 ; 

.... 

Sirapflr Kh. SPR {ftrrqr ^.) 


• 

Included in Urban Area I. 

.... 

SirapQf SPR (Urban area I) 

ftrTjT (smrd n) 

HQ.; 


5-7; 20,844 ; 3,793; 3,085 

Local; 

Sirasole SKI (fsTOTta) 

w 

17-0 

4'1 ; 634 ; 100 ; 259 

Chaupale; 5-0 

Siravac^le NDR (Iwti) 

W 

8-0 

1-2; ' 238; 44; 139 

Kothali 4-0 
Kh. ; 

Sirave TLD (fm) 

W; 

8-0 

0-9 ; 523 ; 93 ; 283 

Nalgav- 2-0 
han ; 

Sinid DHL (fim) 

SE ; 

16-0 

15-0 ; 4,789 ; 893 ; 1607 

Local ; 

Sirud Digar SHD (tire* frtr) 

, . . 


2-6 ; 2,312 ; 411 ; 975 


Sirud Tarf Ha veil SHD 

N ; 

8-0 

0-7 ; 98 ; 19 ; 47 

Kudha- 3-0 
vad ; 

Sisa AKR (ftrRx) 

SW ; 

10-0 

2 9 ; 511 ; 100 ; 306 

Local ; 

Sitaiie ; DHL; (froFt) 

SE ; 

19-0 

3-7; 448; 81; 207 

Talvade; 1-0 

SUogl DHL (fwr?) 

W ; 

2-0 

2-6; 1.513; 288 ; 206 

Local ; 


DHULIA DISTRICT 


969 


Railway Station; 
Distance 


Dhulia ; 

25-0 

Nardane ; 

3-0 


Nardane ; 

17-0 

Chinchpada ; 

20-0 

Dhekvad ; 

3-0 

Nandurbar ; 

22-0 

Shirud ; 

0-3 


Dondaicha; 

25-0 

Nandurbar ; 

36-0 

Shirud ; 

6-0 

Dhulia : 

1-0 


Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Mahal Pan- Thu. 5-0 
dhari (Ner); 

Nardane ; Sat. 3-0 

Local ; Moo. 

Dahivel ; Thu. 5-0 
fChandbara; Sun 6-0 
Taloda ; Fri. 8-0 
Local ; Fri, 

Mhasavad; Mon. 3-0 
Taloda ; Fri. 22-0 
Shirud ; Fri. 6-0 
Dhulia ; Tue. 1-0 


Motor 
Stand; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

.... 

w. 

O-I 

w. 

.... 

i 

W. 1 

1 

Local ; .. 

1 

W; p. 

Da hi- 5-0 
vel ; 

W. 

! 

Kothali 4-0 
Kh. ; 

w. 

Nalga- 2-0 
vhan ; 

W ; w. 

0-3 

W ; w. 


W. 

Mhasa- 3-0 
vad ; 

rv. 

Dhad- 10-0 
gaon; 

W. 

Talva- 1-0 
de ; 

W. 

Dhulia; 2-0 

W ;n. 


Institutions and 
other information 


2 SI (pr, m) ; 2 Cs ; 
Maruti Fair, Ct. 
Sud. 15 : 3 tl ; m ; 
dg ; ch ; lib ; dp. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp); 
2tl. 


14 SI (7 pr, 3ni, 3h, 
1 cig.); 10 tl; 2 m; 
dh ; 5 mq; 2 dg ; 

3gym; ch;lib;9dp; 

ah. 

SI (pr) ; tl : ch. 


SI (pr) : Cs (mp) ; tl. 


SI (pr) ; pyt (gr) ; Cs 
(mp) : tl. 

3 SI (2 pr, m) ; pyt ; 
7 Cs ; Kalika Devi 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15. 
Khandoba Fair;Mg. 
Sud. 15 ; 10 tl ; 
2 m ; 2mq ;dg; 
dh ; 5 lib ; 4 dp. 


SI (pr) ; Cs (mp). 


Sl(pr); 3tl;Cs(mp-gr). 


SKpr) ; pyt; 2tl; 
gym. 
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Village/Town name; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q,; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles); 
Population ; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

§iv SKI 

w ; 

20-0 

1-7 

; 409 ; 74 ; 220 

Dangshir- 2-0 
vade ; 

Sojac^lan AKA ) 

NE ; 

. 8-0 

0-6 

; 219 ; 35 ; 151 

Nalgav- 6-0 
han ; 

Sojiirabara TLD (Rtsrwnr) .. 

NW ; 

8-4 

0-2 

; 60 ; 11 ; 38 

Taloda ; 8-4 

Somane AKR (RthFi) 

W ; 

5-0 

1-0 

; 87 ; 14 : 47 

Dhad- 5-0 
gaon ; 

Somaval Bk. TLD 

W; 

6-0 

M 

; 984 ; 174 ; 542 

Nalgav- 1-0 
han ; 

Somaval Kh. TLD 

(RttTT^ ) 

W ; 

6-f 

0-8 

; 609 ; 122 ; 389 

Taloda ; 8-0 

Sonagir DHL (^frfnftr) 

N ; 

14-0 

6-2 

: 6,750 : 1,192; 1,438 

Local ; 







Sanakha(Jke NVP 

SE ; 

8-0 

21 

; 514 ; 92 ; 325 


Sonapati AKA 

NW ; 

8-0 

0 4 

387 ; 79 ; 218 

Akkal- 8-0 
kuva ; 

Sonaredigar NVP 

NE ; 

12-0 

3-9 

1,814 ; 304 ; 1,114 

Local ; 

SonasoIO SDK (^fRw) 

W ; 

6-0 

2-2 

; 800 ; 146 ; 306 

Methi ; 2-0 

Sonavad Tarf Sahada SHD 
era 

SE ; 

4-0 

4-4 

; 1156 ; 208 ; 545 

Shahada ; 4-0 

Sonaval Tarf Borad SHD 

NW ; 

11-0 

1-9 

; 578 ; 87 ; 346 

Shahada; 11-0 

Sonaval Tarf Haveli SHD 
(diiqlw ePfi ) 

NE ; 

7-0 

0-9 

; 135 ; 24 ; 61 

Shahada ; 9-0 

Son Bk. AKR (rr r.) 

W ; 

6-0 

0-8 

0 

; 140 ; 24 ; 71 

Dhad- 6-0 
gaon ; 



DHULIA DISTRICT 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 

Stand; 

Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 



Warsa ; 

Mon. 

3-0 

4-0 

W ;rv. 

Sl(pr) ; pyt ; Cs. 

Nandurbar ; 

20-0 

Vanya vihir; 

Mon. 

6-0 


W. 

Sl(pr). 

Nandurbar ; 

23-4 

Taloda; 

Fri. 

8-4 


W. 

.... 

Nandurbar ; 

42-0 

Taloda; 

Fri. 

27-0 

1 Sur- 1-0 
' vani ; 

W. 


Nandurbar ; 

20-0 

Taloda; 

Fri. 

6-0 

Local ; 

W. 

1 

SKpr) ; Cs(mp) ; tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

21-4 

1 

Taloda: 

Fri. 

6-0 

Somaval .. 

i 

W. 

Sl(pr) ; tl. 

Nardane ; 

8-0 

Local ; 

Thu. 

1 

j Ixical ; .. 

i 

w. 

j 

3 SI (2pr, m) ; Cs ; 
Someshvar Fr. Kt. 
Sud. 15 ; 5tl ; m; 








4mq ; dg ; 2dh ; 
gym ; ch ; 3dp. 

Nandurbar ; 

38-0 

Akkalku- 
va ; 

Wed. 

8-0 

.. 


Sl(pr) ; Cs. 

Chinchpada ; 

3-0 

Chinch¬ 
pada ; 

Fri. 

3-0 

Chinch- 3-0 
pada 

w. 

3SI(pr) ; 2Cs ; tl ; 
3m* 

Vikharan ; 

3-0 

Dondaicha 

; Thu. 

6-0 

Methi; 2-0 

W ; w. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs(mp) ; 3tl; 
ch ; lib. 

Dondaicha ; 

22-0 

Shahada ; 

Tue. 

4-0 

Local 

W ; Str. 

SKpr) ; Cs ; tl ; ch ; 
lib. 

Dondaicha ; 

28-0 

Shahada ; 

Tue. 

H-O 

Vaijali; 2-0 

W. 

SKpr) ; Cs ; tl. 

Dondaicha ; 

24-0 




Sav- 3-0 
khed; 

i 

1 rv. 

( 

Sl(pr); ti; 

Nandurbar ; 

• • 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 

34-0 

Dhad- 6-0 

gaon ; 

W. 

SKpr). 
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Villagc/Town name; 

Taluka abbre viation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles); 
Population; Households; 
Agricultural population 

Post OflSce; 
Distance 

Son Kh. AKR {^^.) 

NW ; 

6-0 

0-8 ; 205 ; 33 ; 

119 

Dhad- 6-0 
gaon ; 

Sondale SDK 

S ; 

8-0 

3-2; 177; 39; 

104 

Songir ; 2-0 

Sonevadi SDK 

NE ; 

5-0 

1-3; 682; 118; 

242 

Varpadc ;,2-0 

Sorapada AKA (tfrcmarr) .. 

s ; 

0-1 

0 1; 47 ; 13 ; 

20 

Akkal- 0-1 
kuva ; 

Sravaiii NVP 

NE ; 

22-0 

3-4; 1,186; 197; 

662 

Local ; 

Srikhcd SHD 

NE ; 

14-0 

09; 350 ; 63; 

189 

Khetia ; 2-0 

Sukavad SDK 

NE ; 

4-0 

2 0 ; 523 ; 90 ; 

226 

Sind- 4-0 

khed ; 

Sukavad Pr. Datigari DHL 
sr. wtrft)' 

NE ; 

10-0 

3-4 ; 207 ; 37 ; 

78 

Nyaha- 1-0 
lod ; 

Sulatanapur SHD 

NE ; 

8-0 

4-2; 1,084; 183; 

585 

Bramhan-1-0 






Sulavude SDK ('TST^rt) 

NE ; 

2-0 

2-6 ; 472 ; 81 ; 

178 

Sindkhed; 2-0 

Sulavade SHD 

NE ; 

8-0 

2-6 ; 1,472; 81 ; 

178 

Brahman- 0-6 
puri ; 

Sale SPR (qs) 

NE ; 

8-0 

3-7 ; 610 ; 124 ; 

273 

Dahivad ; 5-0 

Suli NVP (^) 

E ; 

7-0 

3 6 ; 1,027 ; 166 ; 

604 


Sundardc NDR 

NW ; 

3-4 

2 4; 1,501; 289; 

848 

Local ; 

Suragas AKA (§^rh) 

N ; 

27-0 

01; 75 ; 11 ; 

46 

Mulgi ; 5-0 

Surapan SKI (gpn^) 

W ; 

7-0 

5-0 ; 639 ; 113 ; 

276 

Ghodade ; 1-0 



DHUIJA DISTRICT 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 

Stand; 

Distance 

Drinking 

1 Water 
facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Nandurhar ; 

48-0 

Taloda ; Fri. 34-0 

Dhad- 6-0 
gaon ; 

W. 


Siodkhed ; 

14-0 

Songir ; Thu. 2-0 

Local ; . . 

W. 

Sl(pr) ; tl. 

Sindkhed ; 

7-0 

Sindkhed; Mon. 5-0 

Varpa- 2-0 

dc ; 

rv. 

1 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ; tl ; dp. 

i 

Nandurbar ; 

27-0 

Akkalkuva ; Wed. 0-2 j 

i 

Akkal- 0-1 
kuva ; 

1 

w. 

Kalikadcvi Fr. mg. ; 
Sud. 15 ; tl. 

Khandbara ; 

2-0 

Khandbara ; Sun. 2-0 j 

I Local ; .. 

[ 

w. 

Sl(pr) ; pyt ; Cs(mp); 
tl ; dh ; lib ; C^h. 

Oondaicha ; 

31-0 

i 

1 

1 

rv. 

Sl(pr) : pyt(gr) ; 
Cs(gT). 

Nardane ; 

8-0 

Sindkhed ; Mon. 4-0 

i ' 

Local ; ,. 

w. 

SI(pr) ; Cs ; 2t! ; dh ; 
ch. 

Dhulia ; 

104) 

Nyahalod ; Wed. 1-0 

Nyaha- 1-0 
lod ; 

w. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs(mp-gr); 
2tl ; ch. 

Dondaicha ; 

27-0 

Shahada ; Tue. 8-0 j 

Brara- 1-0 
hanpuri ; 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs ; 3tl; 
dg ; dh. 

Sindkhed ; 

4-4 

Sindkhed ; Mon. 2-0 j 

Shind- 2-0 
khed ; 

w. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ; tl ; dh. 

Oondaicha ; 

28-0 

Mhasavad ; Mon. 4-0 

Brah- 1 -0 
manpuri ; 

W; rv. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ; 2tl. 

Nardane ; 

23-0 

Shirpur ; Mon. 8-0 

Local; .. 

W ; n. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ; tl. 



.... 


rv. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs. 

Nandurbar ; 

4-0 

Nandur- Tuc. 4-0 

bar; 

0-2 

rv. 

1 

Sl(pr) ; Cs : Shivarya 
devi Fr. Mrg. Vad. 
8 ; 2tl; mq ; dp. 

Dondaicha ; 

85-0 

Akkal- Wed. 27-0 

kuva; 

.... 

W ; Str. 

.... 

Chinchpada ; 

25-0 

Dahivel ; Thu. 5-0 

Stage ; .. 

W ; rv. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ; Ram 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 9 ; 3tl; 
m. 
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Vil!age/Town name 

Taluka abbreviation: 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles); 
Population; Households; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

Suravani AKR 

W ; 

4-0 

2-7; 829; 

153 ; 

395 

Dhad- 4-0 
gaon ; 

Siiray SDK {wm) 

W ; 

25-0 

4- 2 ; 969 ; 

133 ; 

426 

Malpur ; 1-4 

Sulare SKI (^) 

NW ; 

23-0 

2-7 ; 581 ; 

86 ; 

341 

Chau- 4-0 
pale ; 

Tajapuri SPR 

SE ; 

3-4 

2- 2 ; 791 ; 

124; 

339 

Shirpur ; 3-4 

Takarakhe(^a SDK 

NW ; 

21-0 

30; 1152; 

206 ; 

463 

Sarang- 1-0 
khede ; 

Talai AKR (5T5iTt) 

SW ; 

15-0 

1-3 : 436; 

77 ; 

235 

Shisa ; 3-0 

Talamba AKA (aicSHr) 

W ; 

18-0 

1-7 ; 1124 ; 

185 ; 

714 

27-0 

Takva^e DHL (R 3 :aR%) 

s : 


6-2; 1529 ; 

265 ; 

695 

Local ; 

Talavade Bk. NDR 

SE ; 

32-0 

2-2 ; 631 ; 

82 ; 

295 

Kharde 0-1 
Kh. : 

Talave TLD (frat) 

E ; 

4-0 

14 ; 1412; 

277 ; 

632 

Taloda ; 4-0 

Taloda (Rural Area) TLD 
riosr?! (?n4H fwtqrir) 

N; 

0-6 

N. A. 920 ; 

172 ; 

328 

Taloda ; 0-6 

Taloda (Urban Area) TLD 
riollW (HPRi Iwff 1) 

HQ ; 


8-8 ; 14641 ; 2754 ; 

2961 

Local ; 

Tamasava^i DHL 

NE ; 

. . 

2-6 ; 205 : 

39; 

74 


Tamasavacji SKI (anwt^) 

E ; 

9-0 

2-0; 714; 

122 ; 

367 

Local; 


DIIULIA Disxnicr 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 

Stand; 

Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Nandurbar ; 44-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 30-0 

Stage ; .. 

W; 

n. 

Sl(pr) ; 2Cs(mp) ; 

Bhangorya Fr. Phg. 
Sud. 15, 

Dondaicha : 7-0 

Dondaicha 

; Thu. 7-0 

Malpur; 1-4 

W ; 

w. 

Sl(pr) : Cs(mp); 

tl ; ch ; lib. 

Chinchpada ; 18-0 

Dahivel ; 

Thu. 10-0 

Dhaner; 1-0 

W. 


Sl(pr). 

Nardane ; 18-0 

Shirpur ; 

i 

Moil. 3-4 ! 

1 

Shirpur; 3-0 

W ; 

i 

w. 

! 

SI (pr) ; Cs(mp) ; 
3tl ; dg ; ch. 

Dondaicha ; 7-0 

Sarang- 
khede ; 

Sun. 1-0 

1-0 

rv. 


SI (pr) ; 2Cs (mis, 
mp) ; 2tl ; m ; ch ; 
lib. 

Nandurbar ; 32-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 17-0 

1 

Dhad- 15-0 
saoa ; 

W; 

n. 

SI (pr) ; Cs. 

Nandurbar ; 38-0 

Khapar ; 

Tue. 6-0 

2-0 

W. 


SI (pr); Cs ; tl; lib. 

4 . . . j 

. .. 


Local; .. 

w. 

i 

1 

SI (pr). 

Dondaicha : 10-0 

Ranale ; 

Sun. 6-0 

Stage ; 3-0 

W; 

rf. 

SI (pr) ; Cs(gr) ; 2tl ; 
ch. 

Nandurbar; 18-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 4-0 

Taloda; 4-0 

W. 


SI (pr) ; 2Cs (c, fmg) ; 
2tl. 

Nandurbar ; 15-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 0-6 

Taloda; 0-6 

w. 


2S1 (pr) ; Cs. 

Nandurbar ; 14-0 

Local; 

Fri. ,, 

Local; .. 

w. 


6S1 (5pr, h) ; 7Cs ; 
Kartika Devi Fr. 
Vsk. Sud. 3 ; lltl; 
2mq ; 4dg ; dh ; 
3gym ; 21ib ; 2dp ; 
Cch. 

.... 


• 

.... 

w. 


SI (pr). 

Dhulia : 27-0 

Vasmar ; 

Sat. 1-0 

3-0 

w. 

i 


SI (pr) ; Cs(mp-gr) ; 
tl; ch. 
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Village/Town name ; 
Taluka abbreviation; 
Villagc/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
pcta H. Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles); 
Population; Households; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office ; 
Distance 

Tamathare SDK 

N ; 

14-0 

3 -6 ; 1796 ; 

298 ; 

783 

Mukti ; 2-0 

Tande SPR (mt) 

SE ; 

6-0 

4-3 ; 138 ; 

33 ; 

93 

Dahivad ; 2-0 

Taradi SPR (RTSt) 

1 SE ; 

16-0 

4-5 ; 889 ; 

155 ; 

449 

Thalner ; 12-0 

Tarapur NVP (rth^) 

NE ; 

19-0 

1-2 ; 783 ; 

119 ; 

456 

Khat- 1-0 

gaon ; 

TarhadSHD (ci^) 

SE ; 

27-0 

5 -9 ; 1084 ; 

205 ; 

510 

Bhamte ; 3-0 

Tarhad' Tarf Borad SHD 
(tr^ sftT?) 

NW ; 

7-0 

3 5 ; 716 ; 

124 ; 

433 

Shabada ; 7-0 

Tarhad' Tarf Tarhad SHD 

(n-^is) 

SE ; 

23-0 

2'8 ; 1735 ; 

309 ; 

717 

Tor- 3-0 

khede ; 

TarhSvad TLD 

Tavakhede Pr. Betavad SDK 
(3TW? sr. 

E; 

8-0 

2 -6 ; 590 ; 

107 ; 

305 

Mod ; 1-0 

E; 

6-0 

2- 5 ; 684 ; 

127 ; 

218 

Varshi ; 2-0 

Tavakhede Pr. N, SDK 

Sr. ^•) 

NW ; 

20-0 

2- 7 ; 828 ; 

128 ; 

338 

Local ; .. 

Tavalai SHD (h^oST?) 

N; 

11-0 

9-4 ; 2463 ; 

376 : 

1231 

Amba- 3-0 
pur ; 

Tavali AKA 

W; 

11-0 

0-9 ; 385 ; 

69; 

245 

Khapar ; 5-0 

fekavade SPR 

W; 

11-1 

3 -7 ; 1349 ; 

243 ; 

567 

Local ; ,. 

Jemalay SDK (dH^w) 

SE ; 

2-0 

2- 1 ; 257 ; 

49; 

116 

Sind- 2-0 

khed ; 

Tembhala AKR (i^) 

1 

SW ; 

7-0 

1-3 ; 207 ; 

36; 

98 

1 Dhad- 7-0 
* gaon ; 

Tembhali SHD 

NE; 

2-4 

1-2; 384 ; 

70; 

178 

Lon- 0-41 


khede ; 



DHULIA DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance 


Motor 

Stand; 

Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Sindkhed ; 

11-4 

1 

i 

' Local; Sun. .. 

Stage ; .. 

! 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs : 2U ; 
ch ; 2dp (Ivet). 

Nardane ; 

21-0 

Shirpur; Mon. 

&0 

Dahi- 2*0 
vad ; 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Nardane ; 

35-0 

Hoi; Sat. 

6-0 

Local; .. 

W. 

Sl(pr) ;Cs ; 3tl ;dh. 

Khatgaon ; 

1-0 

1 

Chinchpada; Fri. 

64) 

Kad- 1-4 
van ; 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs(c). 

Nardane ; 

31-0 

1 

Shirpur ; Mon. 

13-0 

Varul; 3-0 

1 

1 

SI (pr) ; Cs(mp) ; tl. 

Dondaicha ; 

24-0 

Shahada; Tue. 

7-0 

Shaha- 7-0 
da ; 

w. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ; 2tl. 

Dondaicha ; 

14-0 

Shahada; Tue. 

23-0 

1 

Local; .. 

W ; rv 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; tl ; dh ; 
ch ; lib. 

Nandurbar ; 

20-0 

Taloda; Fri. 

8-0 

i 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp) ; 
2tl ; ch. 

Nardane ; 

6-0 

1 

Varshi ; Tue. 

2-0 

Varshi ; 2-0 

W. 

SI (pr) ;Cs ;tl ;ch. 

Dondaicha ; 


Dondaicha; Thu. 

5-0 

Nimgul; 3-0 j 

! 

w. 1 

1 

SI (pr) ; pyt(gr) ; 
Cs(mp) ; 3tl; ch. 

Dondaicha ; 

30-0 

Mhasavad; Mon. 

1 

i 

3-0 

Amba- 3-0 
pur ; 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs(gr): Maha- 
shivaratra. Fr. Mg; 
4tl ; dp. 

Nandurbar ; 

33-0 

Khapar ; Tue. 

5-0 

Khapar; 5-0 

w. 

SI (pr) ; tl. 

Sindkhed ; 

IM 

1 

1 

1 

Shirpur ; Mon. 

11-0 

Local ; . .1 

1 

! 

1 

W ; rv. 

1 

1 

SI (pr) ; 2Cs(inp, 
fmg) ; 4tl ; m. ; ch ; 
lib. 

Sindkhed ; 

4-0 

Sindkhed; Mon, 

2-0 

Sind- 2-0 
khed ; 

w. 

i 

SI (pr) ; tl ; ch. 

Nandurbar ; 

35-0 

Taloda ; Fri. 

21-0 

Dhad- 7-0 
gaon ; 

w. 

Sl(pr). 

Dondaicha ; 

1 

19-4 ! 

Shahada ; Tue. 

2-4 

6-4 

W; rv. 

SI (pr) ; pyt(gr); 
Cs ; tl. 

1 


Vf 4667—62 
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MAHABASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation; 
Viliage/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. ; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles); 
Population ; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office ; 
Distance 

Tembhe Bk. SPR (OTC) 

W ; 

6-0 

1-5 : 463; 

74 ; 136 

Tekvade ; .. 

Tembhe Pr. Bhamer SKI 
(eh jt. htht) 

E ; 

7-0 

41 ; 194 ; 

31 ; 90 

Vardhane; 1-4 

Tembhe Pr, Varse SKI 

(EH ST. HTH) 

W ; 

24-0 

118; 2093 ; 

332 ; 1070 

Local ; 

Tembhe Tarf Sahada SHD 
(eh rr<B Him) 

SW ; 

5-0 

0-9; 462; 

83 ; 228 

Shirud ; 2-0 

Tembhe Tarf Sarangakhede 
SHD (eh ht 

SE ; 

13-0 

4-8; 1062; 

182 ; 482 

Sarang- 2-0 
khedc; 

Thalauer SPR (ht3H<) 

SE ; 

12-0 

7-5; 6587; 

1144; 2397 

Local ; 

Xhana AKA (jnm) 

NW ; 

204) 

0-1; 61; 

12 ; 37 

Akkal- 20-0 
kuva ; 

Jhana-vihir TLD (sthtIh^) 

W ; 

13-0 

2-4 ; 559 ; 

88 ; 304 

Vanya 3-0 
vihir Kh.; 

Thanepa<Ja NDR (5mm) .. 

S; 

12-0 

12-0; 1812; 

299 ; 920 

Ashte; 4-0 

Theugace SHD (S'hh) 

NW ; 

9-0 

0-8; 53; 

6; 32 

Shahada ; 9-0 

Thuva NVP (hht) 

W; 

5-0 

4-7; 485 ; 

67; 255 

Navapur ; 5-0 

Tiqlhare SHD (f^mr) 

NE ; 

lO-O 

10; 173; 

32; 90 

Mandane; 3-0 

Tikhi DHL (fmaV) 

s: 

7-0 

9-9 ; 838 ; 

159 ; 350 

Laling ; 2-0 

Tikhore SHD (1%^) 

N; 

1-0 

2-2 ; 776 ; 

143 ; 335 

Shahada ; 1-0 

Tilali NDR (RthwI) 

SE ; 

16-0 

1■8 ; 390 ; 

72; 208 

Mandal; 2-0 

Tilasar NVP (feiBz) 

E: 

15-0 

1-5; 556 ; 

102 ; 324 

Visar- 4-0 
wadi ; 



DHULIA DISTRICT 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 
Stand ; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Sindkhed ; 6-0 

Shirpur ; Mon. 6-0 

Tek- 1-0 
vade; 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; 2tl. 

.... 

Vardliaae; Tue. 1-4 

1 

Vardha-1-4 
ne ; 

W. 

SI (pr) ; tl ; ch. 

Chinchpada ; 30-0 

Pimpalner ; Fri. 8-0 

8-0 

W ;n. 

5S1 (3pr, 2h) ; Maruti 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15 ; tl. 

Ranale ; 8-2 

Shahada ; Tue. 5-0 

Da mar- 2-0 
khede ; 

W. 

SI (pr) ; pyt (gr); 
Cs (mp) ; 2tl. 

Dondaicha ; 10-0 i 

i 

Sarang- Sun. 2-0 

khede ; 

Sarang-2-0 
khede; 

rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; 2tl ; ch* 

1 

Nardane ; 30-0 

Local ; Thu. .. 

Local ; .. 

W ; rv. 

2S1 (pr, h) ; 2Cs ; 
13tl ; 2mq ; 6dg ; 
dh ; ch ; lib ; 2dp. 

Nandurbar ; 46-0 

Akkalkuva ; Wed. 20-0 

.... 

W. 

.... 

Nandurbar ; 25-0 

Vanyavihir Mon. 3-0 

Vanya- 3-0 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs. 


Kh. ; 

vihir ; 



Nandurbar ; 12-0 

Kasbe Fti. 4-0 

i .. 2-4 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp) 


Chhadavel ; 



2tl; dh. 

Dondaicha ; 26-0 

Shahada; Tue. 9-0 

. . 9-0 

w. 

.... 

Navapur; 5-0 

Navapur ; Sat. 5-0 

Nava- 5-0 
pur ; 

W; str. 

SI (pr). 

Dondaicha ; 24-0 

Mandane ; Thu. 3-0 

Asalod; 2-0 

D. 

SI (pr) ; 2tl. 

Dhnlia : 7-0 

Dhulia; Tue, 7-0 

Dhulia; 7-0 

W; n. 

SI (pr) ; Cs(mp) 

3tl; gym. 

Dondaicha ; 19-0 

Shahada ; Tue. 1-0 

Shaha- 1-0 
da ; 

W. 

SI (pr) ; 3tl. 

Ranale ; 8-0 

Ranale ; Sun. 4-0 

Mandal; 2-0 

W. 

2S1 (pr, m); Cs(mp) 
tl. 

Chinchpada; 8-0 

Visarwadi ; Thu. 4-0 

Stage ; 0-4 

! 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr) : Cs ; tl ; lib. 


Vf 4667—62a 
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MAHARASHTRA STATT; GAZETTEER 


Village/Town name; 

Taluka abbreviation; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles); 
Population; Households; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office; 
Distane 


NE ; 

2-0 

0-6 ; 

289 ; 

43 ; 

172 

Vanya- 1-0 
vihirKh. ; 

riiUcilQiiUtiuii AlvA 

TisagMv DHL (fiRRn?) 

N ; 

8-0 

2-2; 

325 ; 

74 ; 

148 

Devb- ; 2-0 
hane 

Ti^i NDR (%?fr) 

E: 

10-0 

1-7; 

386 ; 

73 ; 

151 

Bhaler ; 

Titane SKI (f^) 

N; 

18-0 

9-6; 

1432 ; 

253 ; 

726 

Local ; 

Titari SHD (flra^) 

NE ; 

14-0 

0-7 ; 

317 ; 

53 ; 

162 

Mandane ; 3-0 

To^ikun^ AKA (alalia) 

N; 

16-0 

0-2 ; 

190 ; 

33; 

99 

Mulgi ; 8-0 

Xokartals NDR (sbroa) 

SW ; 

2-0 

3-9; 

1009 ; 

177 ; 

1 

475 

Dhekvad ; 2-4 

Tonde SPR (tfft) 

SE; 

18-0 

5-0; 

1108 ; 

207 ; 

515 

Hisale; 1-0 

Torakhe^e SHD 

SE ; 

18-0 

4-4; 

2514 ; 

538 ; 

1144 

Local ; 

Tuki SHD (^) 

SE ; 

8-0 

10; 

312; 

60 ; 

114 

Shahada ; 8-0 

Tulaje (Singasapur) TLD .. 

NE ; 

14-0 

2-6 ; 

1169 ; 

212 ; 

682 

Borad ; 4-0 

UbhanJ DHL 

W; 

26-0 

2-7; 

863 ; 

141: 

410 

Lon- 3-0 

khedi ; 

Ubhan^ SKI (3;^) 

E; 

13-0 

10-7 ; 

836 ; 

144 ; 

329 

Var- 2-0 

dhane ; 

Ubharandi SKI 

NE; 

11-0 

3-5 ; 

568 ; 

104; 

217 

Dusane; 2-0 

Udane DHL (grpir) 

W; 

10-0 

4-6; 

1459 ; 

273 ; 

692 

Khede; 2-0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 

Stand; 

Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

i 

Nandurbaf 22-4 

Vanyavihir Mon. 1-0 
Kh. ; 

Vanya- 1-0 
vihir ; 

i 

w. 

Cs (mp). 

Dhulia ; 8-0 

Dhulia; Tue. 8-0 

Nagaon .. 
Bk. 

W. 

I SI (pr) ; Cs(mp) ; tl ; 
ch. 

Local: 

Koparli ; Sat. 6-0 

Bhaler ; .. 

W. 

Cs (gr) ; tl. 

1 

Nandurbar ; 18-0 | 

Nijampur ; Mon. 6-0 

Stage ; 0-3 

W ; t. 

i 

SI (pr); Cs; Chandika 
Devi Fr. Ct. Sud. 
15 ; tl ; m ; dh. 

Dondaicha ; 32-0 

MandiflC ; Thu. 3-0 

Stage ; . . 

W ; n. 

SI (pr) ; tl. 

Nandurbar ; 42-0 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 16-0 

Akkal- 16-0 
kuva ; 

1 

rv. 

SI (pr). 

Nandurbar ; 2-4 

Nandurbar; Tue. 2-0 1 

Nandur- 2-4 1 
bar ; 

W ;rv. 

Si (pr) ; Cs ; 2tl. 

Amalncr; 14-0 

Dondaicha ; 10-0 

Velde ; Fri. 1-4 

Local ; Mon. 

Local ; 

1 

i 

Stage ; 0-2 

! 

rv. 

1 rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs(mp) 
4tl ; dh ; ch. 

3S1 (2pr, m); Cs(mp); 
Bhilya Dev Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 11 ; 3tl ; dh ; 
ch ; 2lib ; dp. 

Dondaicha ; 24-0 

Khetiya ; Sat. 3-0 

Savar- 3-0 
khede; 

W; rv. 

SI (pr) ; 2tl. 

Nandurbar ; 30-0 

Borad; Thu. 4-0 

Borad ; 4-0 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs(mp) ; tl. 

Dhulia ; 26-0 

Mahal Thu. 6-0 

Pandhori 
(Ner) ; 

Vardhane ; Tue. 2-0 

1 

Mahal 6-0 
Pandhari 
(Ner); 

Stage ; 

W. 

W ; w. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ; Maruti 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15 ; 
2tl;lib. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs(mp) ; tl ; 
ch. 

Nandurbai; 25-0 

Dusane; Sat. 2-0 

.. 1-0 

n. 

SKpr); tl. 

Dhulia ; 10-0 

Kusumbe; Wed. 5-0 

.... 

.... 

Sl(pr) ; pyt ; mp, 
4Cs(fmg, 2mls);2tl; 
ch ; lib. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village/Town name; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles); 
Population; Households; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

Udepur AKA. 

W; 

4-0 

11 ; 

887; 156; 

575 

Kukur- 13-0 
munde; 

Udhalod SHD 

E; 

10-0 

1-9; 

613 ; no ; 

347 


Ukhalasag AKA (?<!<aiRMi) 

W ; 

6-0 

0-3; 

20 ; 4 ; 

14 

Raising- 1-0 
pur; 

Ukhalasem SHD (d*fai<m) .. 

NE ; 

14-0 

0-4 ; 

184 : 26 ; 

84 


Ukhalavadi SPR 

NW ; 

12-0 

2-2 ; 

165 ; 35 ; 

86 

Bhamte ; 3-0 

Umaj NDR 

W ; 

10-0 

3-0; 

723 ; 122 ; 

441 

Kothali 2-0 
Kh ; 

Umarade Bk. NDR w.) 

NW ; 

6-0 

2-3; 

827 ; 151 ; 

487 

Sundar- 1-4 
de; 

Umarade Kh. NDR 

E; 

6-0 

2-4; 

1144; 207; 

445 

Nandur 6-0 
bar ; 

Umara gavhan AKA 

NE ; 

16-0 

0-6 ; 

759 ; 128 ; 

428 

Mulgi ; 10-0 

Umarakuva AKA (^a^rwar) 

W; 

11-0 

0-7 ; 

326 ; 52 ; 

185 

Khapar; 5-0 

Umarakuva TLD (?«Ryai) .. 

W ; 

IM 

0-2 ; 

153 ; 27 ; 

69 

Taloda ; 11-4 

Uraarani Bk. AKR (^<nifl ^.) 

N; 

2-0 

21 ; 

398 ; 70 ; 

223 

Dhad- 2-0 
gaon ; 

Umarani Kh. AKR (^?JiTr»h w .) 

N; 

2*0 

0-7 ; 

232 ; 39 ; 

in 

Dhad- 2-0 
gaon; 

Umarapata SKI .. 

W; 

30-0 

41-6 ; 

4642 ; 793 ; 2433 

Local ; 

Umarati SHD 

N ; 

7-0 

0-8 ; 

73; 11; 

46 

Kudha- 4-0 
vad; 

Umari TLD (3Rfr) 

E; 

5-0 

1-7; 

193 ; 32; 

115 

Praia- 2-4 
papur ; 


DHULIA DISTRICT 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 

Stand; 

Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Nandurbar ; 

29-0 

Khapar; 

Tue. 

J-O j 

Khapar; 1-0 

W. 

4 

Sl(pr) ; Cs(mp). 

Dondaicha ; 

20-0 

Shahada; 

Tue. 

10-0 

Asalod; 2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); pyt; Cs(mp); 
2tl; dg. 

Nandurbar ; 

32-0 

Khapar; 

Tue. 

4-0 

Khapar; 4-0 

w. 

.... 

Dondaicha ; 

31-0 


... 



rv. 

Sl(pr); pyt(gr); 








Cs(gr). 

Nardane ; 

30-0 

Shirpur; 

Mon. 

12-0 

Bhamte; 1-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). 

Khandbara ; 

5-0 

Khand- 

Sun. 

5-0 

1 

Kothali 2-0 

n. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp); tl. 



bara; 



1 Kh.; 


Dhekvad ; 

4-0 

Nandur- 

Tue. 

6-0 

Umar- 1-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp); 2tJ. 



bar; 



de ; 


Nandurbar; 

6-0 

Nandur- 

Tue. 

6-0 

Nandur-6-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp). 



bar ; 



bar; 


Krishna Fr. Srn. 
Vad 8. 

Nandurbar ; 

42-0 

Akkal- 
kuva ; 

Wed. 

16-0 

.... 

W; rv. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs(rap). 

Nandurbar ; 

33-0 

Khapar ; 

Tue. 

5-0 

Pechari- 1-0 

w. 

Sl(pr) ; tl. 






dco ; 


Nandurbar ; 

25-4 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 

11-4 

.. 2-4 

W;tl. 

.... 

Nandurbar ; 

44-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 

33-0 

Dhad- 2-0 
gaon; 

W; rv. 

SKpr) ; Cs(mp). 

Nandurbar ; 

44-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 

30-0 

Dhad 2-0 j 

W. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs(mp). 






gaon; 1 

1 


Navapur ; 

22-0 

Varse ; 

Mon. 

6-0 

Local ; .. 

W;n. 

7Sl(pr); 2Cs; Fatal 








Devi Fr. Ct. Sud-15; 
tl; dg ; dh. 

Dondaicha ; 

26-0 

Mhasavad 

; Mon. 

3-0 

Mhasa- 3-0 

rv. 

tl. 






vod; 



Nandurbar ; 

21-0 

Taloda; 

Fri. 

5-0 

Stage ; .. 

w. 

tl. 
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Village/Town name ; 
Taluka abbreviation; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles); 
Population; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

Umati AKA 

NE ; 

26-0 

0-3 

; 246 ; 43 ; 

144 

Mulgi ; 6-0 

Umbbarati SKI (3wt) 

SW ; 

14-0 

5-3 

; 665 ; 102 ; 

320 

Degaon; 2-0 

Umbhare SKI. (3^) 

SW ; 

14-0 

30 

: 721 ; 112 ; 

336 

Degaon; 1-0 

Umilamal AKA (~d4I<rii*iias) .. 

NE ; 

16-0 

0-2 

: 311; 49 ; 

143 

Mulgi ; 6-0 

Un^avad SHD 

N ; 

1-0 

1-4 

; 282 ; 51 ; 

159 

Shahada; 1-0 

Untavad SPR 

s: 

2-0 

2 1 

; 1593 ; 299 ; 

766 

Shripur; 2-0 

Uparapind SPR (TTPffe) 

W; 

8-0 

1-6 

; 375 ; 64 ; 

131 

Gidhaule; 1-0 

Varjabare NDR 

E ; 

10-0 

2-2 

; 180; 34; 

79 

Ranale ; 2-0 

Vadachil SHD (asst-fs) 

E ; 

8-0 

5-4 

; 463 ; 78 ; 

209 

Shahada; 8-0 

Vatjade SDK (ars^) 

NW ; 

21-0 

2-4 

; 325 ; 54 ; 

111 

Tavkhede 2-0 
Pr.N ; 

Vajade Bk. NVP (ant %.) 

NE ; 

21-0 

1-5 

; 551 ; 82 ; 

278 

Khat- 2-0 

gaon 

Vajagauv DHL (awa) 

NE ; 

8-0 

2-4 

; 300 ; 60 ; 

173 

VaniBk; 1-0 

Va^aganv SHD (awa) 

NE ; 

13-0 

8-4 

; 1323 ; 212 ; 

437 

Mandane; 2-0 

Vatjajai DHL (araf) 

SE ; 

3-0 

1-5 

; 1882 ; 333 ; 

579 

Local; 

Va^ajhakan NDR (a'3-«T»a) .. 

W ; 

12-0 

2-8 

; 465 ; 73 ; 

240 

Bhadvad; 3-0 

Va(Jakalambi(LfkalapanD NVP 
aWoMi (OTOTiaff) 

S ; 

8-0 

9-6 

; 1253 ; 208 ; 

724 

Navapnr; 6-0 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance 

Motor 

Stand; 

Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Dondaicha ; 

72-0 

Akkalkuva; 

Wed. 26-0 


n. 


Dondaictia ; 

46-0 




Digha- 3-0 
ve ; 

pi. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Dondaicha ; 

46-0 

Kasare; 

Fri. 

6-0 

3-0 

w. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ; 2tl ; ch. 

Nandurbar ; 

43-0 

Akkal¬ 
kuva ; 

Wed. 

16-0 


W ; n. 


Dondaicha ; 

19-0 

Shahada ; 

Tue. 

1-0 

Shaha- l-O 
da ; 

1 

W. 

Sl(pr): 2Cs(c;mis); 
tl ; dh. 

Nardane ; 

18-0 

Shirpur ; 

Mon. 

2-0 

1 

Shirpur; 2-0 

1 

W; rv. 

Sl(pr) ; pyt ; Cs ; 4tl ; 
ch. 

Nardane ; 

9-0 

Sind- 
khed ; 

Mon. 

4-0 

Gidha- 2-0 
de ; 

1 

W : rv. 

SKpr) ; Mahadev 

Fr. Mg. Vad. 14 ; 
2tl ; ch. 

Tishi ; 

2-0 

Ranalc; 

1 

Sun. 

2-0 

Bhalcr; 2-0 

w. 

SKpr); Cs(mp); Ka- 
1 thya Dev Fr. Kt. (in 
Dipavali) ; 2tl, 

Dondaicha ; 

26-0 

! 

Shahada ; 

Tue. 

8-0 

Shaha- 8-0 
da ; 

w. 

Sl(rl.) ; Cs ; 2tl ; ch. 

Dondaicha ; 

8-0 

Sarang- 
khede ; 

Sun. 

2-0 

2-0 

rv. 

SKpr) ; Cs(mp) ; tl ; 
ch. 

Khatgaon ; 

2-0 

Khandbara; Sun. 

5-0 

Local; .. 

W ; rv. 

Sl(pr) ;Cs(mp-gr) ;tl. 

Dhulia ; 

9-0 

Dhulia; 

Tue. 

8-0 

Voni 1-0 
Bk. ; 

W. 

Sl(pr) ; pyt(gr) ; Cs 
(mp) ; tl. 

Dondaicha ; 

31-0 

Mandane ; 

Thu. 

2-0 

Manda- 2-0 
ne ; 

W ; n. 

Sl(pr); Cs(c); 2tl; 
dh ; ch. 

Dhulia ; 

4-0 

Dhulia; 

Tue. 

34) 

Dhulia; 3-0 

W : rv. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ; 3tl ; lib. 

Khandbara ; 

3-0 

Khandbara ; 

Sun. 

3-0 

Khand- 3-0 
bafa ; 

W. 

Sl(pr). 

Navi^Hir ; 

‘8-0 

Navapur; 

Sat. 

8-0 

Stage; .. 

W ; rv. 

3Sl(pr) ; Cs(mp). 
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Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles); 
Population; Households; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

Vadakhul NVP ) 

E : 

8-0 

16; 

584 ; 88 ; 

270 

Chinch- 1-0 
pada ; 

Vadale Kh. SPR h.) 

E ; 

27-0 

0-7 ; 

208 ; 37 ; 

92 

Shirpur; 27-0 

Vadali AKA 

W ; 

6-0 

0-2 ; 

45 ; 8 ; 

25 

Raising- 2-0 
pur ; 

Vadali SDK. 

E; 

12-0 

1-7; 

343 ; 56 ; 

148 

Kamkhe- 2-0 
de ; 

Vadali SHD 

SE: 

12~0 

50; 

2445 ; 430 ; 

1004 

Local 

Vadane DHL (^) 

MW ; 

19-0 

3-6 ; 

791 ; 141 ; 

368 

Burzad ; 1-0 

Vadaphali (Katbi) AKA 

NW ; 

30-0 

0-3 ; 

225 ; 40 ; 

105 

Mulgi ; 20-0 







Vadaphali (Naia) AKA 

E ; 

4-0 

0-2; 

285 ; 53 ; 

178 

Vanyavi- 1-0 
hir Kh.; 

Vadaphalya AKR .. 

E ; 

0-4 

0-5 ; 

406 ; 86 ; 

108 

Dhad- 0-2 
gaon 

Vadavad NDR (crt^) 

NE ; 

8-0 

12 ; 

199 ; 38 ; 

65 

Bhaler ; 2-0 

Vadel DHL 

N ; 

9-0 

11-2; 

172 ; 36 ; 

97 

Deobha- 3-0 
ne ; 

Vadi SDK (wT^) 

SW ; 

16-0 

5-7; 

399 ; 72 ; 

181 

Shevade ; 2-0 

Vadi SHD {^) 

NW ; 

10-0 

10; 

133 ; 23 : 

82 

.... 

Vadibar AKA (^TEt^rr) 

NE ; 

18-0 

0-2 ; 

211 ; 39 ; 

98 

Mulgi ; 8-0 

Vadi Bk. SPR (^ma c) 

N; 

8-0 

4-5; 

1154 ; 224 ; 

581 

Shirpur ; 8-0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 
Stand ; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Chinchpada ; 

1-0 

Chinchpa¬ 
da ; 

Fri, 

1-0 

Chinch- 1-0 
pada ; 

W. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs. 

Nardane ; 

42-0 




Local; .. 

W ; rv. 

Sl(pr) ; tl; dh. 

Nandurbar ; 

32-0 

Khapar ; 

Tuc. 

2-0 

Kha- 2-0 

rv. 







par ; 



Nardane ; 

10-0 

Nardane ; 

Sat. 

10-0 

Kam- 2-0 
khede; 

rv. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ; tl; ch. 

Dondaicha ; 

15-0 

Local ; 

Sat. 

1 

1 

Local; .. 

W ; w. 

i 

1 

1 

3SI(pr, m, h) ; 2Cs- 
(mp, fmg); Gora- 
khanath Fr. Mg. 
Vad. 13 ; 2tl ; dg ; 
dh ; 31ib ; 3dp. 

Sindkhed ; 

15-0 

Songir ; 

Thu. 

6-0 

1-0 

W. 

SKpr) ; pyt ; Cs(mp) ; 
tl ; ch ; lib. 

Nandurbar ; 

54-0 

Akkalkuva 

; Wed. 30-0 

Akka!-30-0 
kuva ; 

rv. ! 

i 

Sl(pr). 

Nandurbar ; 

20-0 

Vanyavihir 
Kh. ; 

Mon. 

1-0 

Vanya- 1-0 
vihir ; 

w. 

Si(pr) : Cs(mp). 

Dondaicha ; 

60-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 

28-0 

Dhad- 0-4 

W ; rv. 







gaon ; 


i 

! 

Tishi ; 

3-0 

Nandurbar 

; Tue. 

8-0 

Bhaler; 2-0 

W. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs(gr) : tl. 

Dhulia ; 

9-0 

j 

Dhulia ; 

Tue. 

9-0 

Nagaon , . 
Bk. ; 

W. 

SKpr) ; tl ; dh. 

Sindkhed ; 

16-0 

Lamkani ; 

Sat. 

4-0 

0-4 

W ; rv. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ; 2tl ; ch. 

Tishi ; 

18-0 

Shahada ; 

Tuc, 

10-6 

Borad; 2-0 

W. 

Sl(pr) ; pyt(gr) ; tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

45-0 

Akkalkuva 

; Wed. 18-0 

.... 

rv ; n. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs (mp). 

Nardane ; 

26-0 

Shirpur ; 

Mon. 

6-0 

Local ; .. 

W ; rv. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ; 4tl ; dh. 
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Village/Towa name ; 

Tatuka abbreviation; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q ; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles); 
Population ; Households; 
Agricultural population 

Post OflBce; 
Distance 

Vadi Kh. SPR 

N ; 

8-0 

1-6 ; 

293 ; 

59 ; 

149 

Shirpur ; 

8-0 

Vadode SDK 

E ; 

14-0 

10 ; 

120 ; 

29 ; 

78 


0-6 

Vagade NVP 

NE ; 

24-0 

3-0 ; 

269 ; 

36; 

142 

Khand- 

3-0 







bara ; 


Vagha^i SPR 

NW ; 

2-0 

8-5 ; 

3316 ; 

621 ; 

1470 

Local ; 


Vaghatji Bk. SDK 

SE : 

14-0 

3-7 ; 

1537 ; 

281 ; 

712 

Songir ; 

2-4 

Vagha(JiKli. SDK 

SE ; 

14-0 

2 9 ; 

604 ; 

119; 

323 

Local ; 


Vaghalc NDR 

S ; 

10-0 

7*8 ; 

2045 ; 

334 ; 

1278 

Ashte ; 

2-0 

Vagharade SHD ('(iN<i) 

NE ; 

17-0 

0-8 ; 

462 ; 

74 ; 

222 

Mandane 

; 5-0 

Vaghode NDR 

N • 

I'' » 

1-4 

1-5 ; 

327 ; 

66 ; 

134 

Nandur- 

1-4 







bar ; 


Vaghode SDK (^prrt) 

SE ; 

14-0 

1-7 ; 

740 ; 

120 ; 

351 

Valkhede 

;3-0 

Vaghodt SHD (^'t§) 

NW ; 

8-0 

1-4 ; 

423 ; 

67 ; 

235 

Katharde 

1-0 







Digar ; 


Vaijali SHD (^rar#) 

W ; 

12-0 

3-4 ; 

1819 ; 

348 ; 

969 

Katharde 

2-0 







Digar ; 


Vaindane NDR (1^) 

SE ; 

30-0 

9-7 ; 

1270 ; 

220 ; 

683 

Kliarde 

2-0 







Kh. ; 


Vajadare SKI {^iPiRT) 

N: 

16-0 

2-0 ; 

314 ; 

61 ; 

128 

Nijam- 

4-0 








pur ; 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 
Stand ; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions tod 
other information 

Nardane ; 

26-0 

Shirpur ; 

Mon, 8-0 

Vadi 0-3 

W ; rv. 

Cs(gr); 3tl ; dh. 





Bk. ; 



Betavad ; 

8-0 

Betavad ; 

Fri. 6-0 

Malsar ; .. 

W. 

tl. 

Khandbara; 

3-0 

Khandbara; 

Sun. 3-0 

Khand- 3-0 

W ; n. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp). 





bara ; 

1 


Nardane ; 

20-0 

Shirpur ; 

Mon. 2-0 

.. 0-1 

W;w. 

2S1 (pr) ; 3Cs (mp, 






mis, fmg); Bhavani 
Fr. Vsk. Sud. 3 ; 
7tl ; mq ; dh ; gym. 



Nardane ; 

6-0 

Songir ; 

1 

Thu. 2-0 

Songir; 2-4 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; Kakrali 




1 

1 

1 

1 



Bhavani Fr. 
a. Sud. 9; 4tl; ch. 

Nardane ; 

6-0 

1 

Songir ; 

Thu. 3-0 

3-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); 5Cs (Ifmg) ; 
Bhavani Shankar Fr. 
Ps. Sud 15 ; 2tl ; 
raq ; dh ; ch ; lib. 

Nandurbar ; 

10-0 

Nandurbar; 

Tue. 10-0 

Ashte ; 2-0 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; tl. 








Dondaicha ; 

35-0 

Mandane ; 

Thu. 5-0 

Javade 2-0 
TarfHaveli ; 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr) ; tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

1-4 

Nandurbar ; 

Tue. 1-4 

Nandur- 1 -4 

W ;n. 

SI (pr) ; tl. 





bar ; 



Betavad ; 

3-0 

Nardane ; 

Sat. 3-0 


W. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs(mp) ; 2tl ; 







th. 

Nandurbar ; 

20-0 

Prakashe ; 

Wed. 4-0 

Vaijali; 2-0 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp) ; tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

18-0 

Pralcashe ; 

Tue. 4-0 

Local ; .. 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr) ; 2Cs (mp, 
fmg) ; 3tl ; dh ; ch ; 
lib. 

Dondaicha ; 

8-0 

Dondaicha ; 

Thu, 8-0 

Stage ; 1-0 

W:rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; 

Devi Fr. Vsk. Sud. 4; 







3tl ; ch. 

Nandurbar ; 

20-0 

Nijampur ; 

Mon. 4-0 


W ;rv. 

SI (pr) ; 2tl. 
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Village/Town name; 

Taluka abbreviation; i 

Village/Town name in Marathi [ 

! 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q; 
Travelling 
distance 

1 

Area (Sq. miles); 
Population; Households; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

Vajirakhede DHL .. 

SE ; 

15-0 

2-8 ; 

70 ; 

13 ; 

31 

Chinch- 0-4 
khede ; 

Vakadhaman AKA 
(^maTRJT) 

N ; 

8-0 

0-2 ; 

57 ; 

10 ; 

34 

Akkal- 8-0 
kuva ; 

Valakhede SDK 

SE ; 

14-0 

6-4 ; 

2203 ; 

403 ; 

983 

Local ; 

Valamba (Kathi) AKA 

qia>i<4i 

N ; 

18-0 

0-3 ; 

546 ; 

89 ; 

303 

Mulgi ; 8-0 

Valamba (Rayasiugapur)AKA 
<TTasi^i ) 

NW ; 

10-0 

0-5 ; 

402 ; 

69 ; 

213 

Khapar ; 5-0 

Valavadi DHL 

NW; 

2-0 

3-3 ; 

955 ; 

170 ; 

389 

Dhulia ; 2-0 

Valavhe SKI 

NW; 

26-0 

6-7 ; 

780 ; 

127 ; 

452 

Kasbe 6-0 
Chhadavel; 

Valheri TLD («ii<r^0) 

NW ; 

8-0 

2-5 ; 

217 ; 

38 ; 

122 

Taloda ; 8-0 

Vanakute NDR 

SE ; 

11-4 

1-4 ; 

45 ; 

6 ; 

21 

Ranale ; 1-4 

Vanaval SPR («RT^) 

W ; 

6-0 

4-1 ; 

809 ; 

147 ; 

370 

Jatode ; 2-0 

Vani SDK 

NW; 

14-0 

1-7; 

384 ; 

61 ; 

138 

Daul ; 1-0 

Vani Bk. DHL(m^ 5 .) 

NE ; 

8-0 

1-5 ; 

898 ; 

187 ; 

362 

Local ; .. 

Vani Kh. DHL ^.) 

SE ; 

18-0 

1-3 ; 

100 ; 

18 ; 

43 

Dhaman- 0-3 
gaon; 

Vanjhale NVP 

E ; 

30-0 

5-3 ; 

158 ; 

29 ; 

84 

Bhadvad ; 7-0 

Vanyavihir Bk. AKA 
(NlUiJlR^ %■) 

E ; 

2-4 

0-2 ; 

113 ; 

16 ; 

65 

Vanya- 0-4 
vihir Kh. ; 

Vanyavihir Kh. AKA 

E ; 

3-0 

0-4; 

669 ; 

124 ; 

224 

Local; .. 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 

Motor 
Stand; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Shirud ; 

6-0 

Shirud ; 

Fri. 6-0 

Mukti ; 3-0 

W. 

tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

38-0 

j Akkalkuva; 

Wed. 38-0 

4-0 

i 

W. 


Betavad ; 

3-4 

j Betavad ; 

Fri. 5-0 

Local ; . . i 

w. 

SI (pr) ; 2Cs ; 3tl; 
lib ; 2dp (Ivet). 

Nandurbar ; 

44-0 

Akkalkuva; 

Wed. 18-0 


W ; rv. 

SI (pr). 

Nandurbar ; 

36-0 

Kliapar ; 

Tue. 5-0 


W ; n. 

SI (pr). 

Dhulia ; 

2-0 

Dhulia ; 

Tue. 2-0 

j Dhulia; 2-0 

1 

i 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; tl; ch. 

Nandurbar ; 

22-0 

i 

Kasbc 

Chhadavel 

1 

Fri. 64) 

» 

Kasbe 6-0 
Chha¬ 
davel ; 

W. 

SI (pr) ; pyt; Cs 
(mp); tl. 

Nandurbar; 

23-0 

Taloda ; 

Fri. 8-0 

Somaval 4-0 
Bk; 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr). 

Ranalc ; 


Ranale ; 

Sun. 1-4 

Ranale; 1-4 

W. 

pyt (gr); tl. 

Nardane ; 

24-0 

Shirpur ; 

Mon. 6-0 

Shirpur; 6-0 

W ;rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; 
Satiai Fr. on 

Rangapancliami day; 
3tl ; ch. 

Oondaicha ; 

2-0 

Dondaicha ; 

Thu. 2-0 

Dondai- 2-0 
cha ; 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs : 2tl; ch. 

Dhulia ; 

9-0 

Dhulia ; 

Tue. 8-0 

Stage ; .. 

w. 

SI (pr) ; pyt (gr) ; 
2Cs(c); 3tl: Ub. 

Shirud ; 

5-0 

Shirud ; 

Fri. 5-0 

Babre ; 2-0 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 
2tl; dg ; dh. 

Kliandbara ; 

10-0 

Khand- 
bara ; 

Sun. tO-0 

Khand- 10-0 
bara ; 

rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp-gr). 

Nandurbar ; 

21-4 

Vanyavihir 
Kh ; 

Mon. 0-4 

Vanya- 0-4 
vihir 

Phata ; 

w. 

Cs(mp). 

Nandurbar ; 

21-0 

Local; 

Mon. .. 

Vanya- 0-2 
vihir 

Phata ; 

w. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs(mp) ; 2tl; 
lib. 
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Village/Town name; 
Taluka abbreviation; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H- Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles); 
Population; Households; 
A^icultural population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

Var DHL (mr) 

W; 

5-6 

7-2; 1912; 361; 853 

Local; .. 

Varadali SKI 

SW; 

24-0 

30; 159; 22; 97 

Dangshir- 4-0 
vade; 

Varajha^I SDK 

SW ; 

14-0 

8-9 ; 1291 ; 226 ; 587 

Methi ; 1-4 

Varajhadi SPR (erar^) 

N; 

7-0 

3-9; 396 ; 80; 214 

Shirpur; 7-0 

Varakhede DHL (^rw) 

E; 

3-0 

3-4; 1702; 287; 794 

Local; 

Varakhetji Bk. AKR 

SW ; 

10-0 

2-1 ; 529 ; 101 ; 277 

Dhad- 10-0 
gaon ; 

Varakhedi Kh. AKR 

SW ; 

9-0 

0-7: 216; 38; 106 

Dhad- 9-0 
gaon ; 

Varapa^e SDK (^Rt) 

N ; 

6-0 

2- 5 ; 849 ; 148 ; 275 

Local ; 

Varavade SDK (<<T5tTS) 

w ; 

14-0 

Included in Urban Area I 

.... 

Varavade SDK 

NW; 


1-6; 15; 3; 10 

.... 

Varavade SPR (^r^rt) 

... 

• 

Included in Urban Area 1 


Varavade SPR 

E; 

0-6 

1-2; 16; 2; 6 

Shirpur ; 0-6 

Vardhane SKI 

NE; 

11-0 

4-2; 964; 173; 462 

Local; 6-0 

Vardhe SHD (^) 

NW ; 

6-0 

0-9; 1036; 185; 470 

Shahada; ., 

Vardhe SHD (^) 

SW ; 

5-0 

1-4; 380 ; 67; 193 

Shirud ; 2-0 

Varse SKI (m^) 

SW ; 

24-0 

2-0; 706; 116; 367 

Kudashi; 4-0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
j Distance 

i 

1 

1 

Motor 
Stand; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Dhulia ; 

6-0 

Dhulia ; 

Tue. 5-6 

Kunda- 0-6 
ne Pr. Ncr ; 

W ; w ; 
rv. 

SI (pr); Cs ; 3tl; dh. 

.... 


Warasa; 

Mon, 4.0 

1 

7.0 

rv. 

Pyt. 

Vikharan ; 

4-0 

Dondaicha 

;Thu. 9-0 

Dondai- 4-0 
cha ; 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; tl. 

Nardane ; 

25-0 

Shirpur ; 

Mon. 7-0 

Kar- 4-0 
vand ; 

w. 

SI (pr); 2tl. 

Dhulia ; 

?-0 

Dhulia; 

Tue. 3-0 

Dhulia ; 3-0 

w. 

1 

Sl(pr); pyt;Cs(mp); 
4tl ; lib. 

Nandurbar ; 

34-0 

! Taloda; 

Fri, 20-0 

Dhad- 10-0 
gaon ; 

w. 

SI (pr); Bhangorya 
Fr. Phg. 

Nandurbar ; 

33-0 

Taloda; 

Fri. 19-0 

Dhad- 9-0 

w. 

SI (pr). 





gaon ; 



Sindkhed ; 

8-4 

Sindkhed; 

Mon. 6*0 

1 

Local; .. 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt ; Cs(nip); 
3tl ; lib. 

. . . « 



•• 



.... 


1 



1 

1 1 

1 ; 

1 
! 

1 

W ; rv. 

1 

.... 

Nardane ; 

17-0 

Shirpur ; 

Mon. 0-6 

Shir- 0-6 

W. 






pur ; 





Local; 

Tue. . . 

Local ; .. 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs(mp) ; 2tl ; 
Hb. 

Dondaicha ; 

24-0 

Shahada ; 

Tue. 6-0 

Padal- 3-0 
de ; 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs(c) ; tl. 

Ranale ; 

8-0 

Shahada ; 

Tue. 5-0 

Damar- 2-0 
khede ; 

w. 

Cs (mp) ; 3tl. 

Navapur ; 

15-0 

Local ; 

Mon. . . 

1 

1 

1 

Stage ; 1-0 

w ; rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs(mp); dh. 


Vf 4467- 63 
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Vitlage/Tpwn name ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q. ; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (S<1- miles); 
Population; Households; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office ; 
Distance 

Vaili SDK (^1) 

E ; 

6-0 

4-5 ; 2830 ; 533 ; 

1101 

Local ; 

Varud SDK (^) 

SE ; 

11-0 

8-5 ; 3318 ; 648 ; 

1269 

Local ; 

1 

Varul NDR (mra) 

N ; 

6-0 

2 1 ; 181 ; 33 ; 

93 

Dhamdai ; 2-0 

Varul SDK 

I 

1 

! W ; 

4-0 

2- S ; 1225 ; 208 ; 

■ 

464 

Local ; 

Varu! SPR 

1 

W ; 

U-0 

3-2; 1200 ; 226 ; 

565 

Bhamte ; 2-0 

Varul Tarffiahada SHD 

1 S ; 

6-0 

1-2; 724; 126; 

' 315 

Anarad ; 1-0 

Vasadare NDR (^m^) 

S ; 

5-0 

5-7 ; 861 ; 138 ; 

468 

Nandur- 5-0 
bar ; 

Vasakbcdi SKI («rra^) 

N ; 

18-0 

38 ; 1237 ; 214 ; 

597 

Local ; 

Vasalai NDR (^nfrrrrf) 

w ; 

16-0 

20 ; 416 ; 71 ; 

214 

Natavad ; 3-0 

Vasamane SDK (■•mi#) 

NW ; 

13-0 

0-9 ; 361 ; 61 ; 

107 

Ranjane ; 2-0 

Vasam^ SKI (<tRhiT) 

E ; 

10-0 

5-2 ; 1132 ; 199 ; 

451 

Tamas- 1-0 
vadi; 

VasardiSPR (^f) 

N ; 

10-0 

5-1 ; 637 ; 117 ; 

306 

Shirpur ; 10-0 

VarsusSDK (^) 

NE ; 

2-0 

3 3; 502; 86; 

224 

Sind- 2-0 

khcd ; 

Varsus SKI {^) 

N ; 

15-0 

3-9; 1244 ; 200; 

586 

Vaskhed; 1-4 

Vatavi NVP 

NE ; 

23-0 

1-5; 356 ; 63; 

197 

Khand- 1-0 
bara ; 

Vathode SPR (TOlt) 

SE ; 

6-0 

1-2 ; 988 ; 178 ; 

431 

Savalde ; 9-0 
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! 


Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance 

Motor 
Stand; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

j 

Institutions and 
other information 

Nardane ; 

4-4 

Local ; 

Tuc. 


Local; .. 

W. 

SKpr) ; Cs ; 3tl; 








m ; mq ; dh ; ch ; 
lib ; dp. 

Nardane ; 

2-0 

Betavad ; 

Fri. 

4-0 

: Local ; .. 

W ; w. 

SKpr); pyt ; Cs : 








3tl ; ch ; lib. 

Nandurbac ; 

6-0 

Nandurbar; 

; Tuc. 

6-0 

Dham- 2-0 

rv ; n. 

SKpr); tl. 






dai Phata ; 



Sindkhed ; 

4-0 

Sindkhed; 

Mon, 

4-0 

Sindkhed ; 

W ; w. 

SKpr); Cs(mp); 








3tl; ch. 

Nardane ; 

25-0 

Shirpur ; 

Mon. 

11-0 

Stage ; .. 

i 

W. 

Sl(pr); 2Cs(fmg, 

mp); Mahashivarat- 
ra : Fr. Mrg ; 3tl ; 
dh. 

Dondaicha ; 

12-0 

Sarang- 

Sun. 

5-0 

Anarad ; I-O 

W. 

SKpr): Cs(c); 2tl. 



khedc : 



1 



Nandurbar ; 

5-0 

Nandurbar 

Tue. 

5-0 

Nandur- 5-0 

rv. 

SKpr) ; pyt(gr) ; 






bar ; 

1 


Cs(fnp) ; 2tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

30-0 

Bramlianvel Wed. 

3-0 

Local ; .. 

W. 

SKpr); Cs(mp); 








3tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

16-0 

Dhanora ; 

Sat. 

5-0 

4-0 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs. 

Dondaicha : 

lO-O 

Torkhede ; 

Mon. 

0-2 

Torkhe- 1-0 

rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs(c) ; tl. 






de ; 



Dhulia ; 

26-0 

Local ; 

Sat. 

__j 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs(mp) ; 





i 



Maruti Fr. Ct. 

Sud. 15 ; tl. 

Nardane ; 

26-0 

Shirpur ; 

Mon. tO-0 

2-0 

W; rv 

SI (pr) : 2tl ; dh. 

Sindkhed : 

4-4 

Sindkhed ; 

Mon. 

2-0 

Sind- 2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; 2tl ; 


i 




khed; 


dg ; ch. 

Nandurbar; 

20-0 

Nijampur; 

Mon. 

5-0 

1-4 

W ; rv 

Sl(pr) ; Cs ; ch. 

Khandbara ; 

1-0 

Khand- 

Sun. 

1-0 

Khand- 1-0 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp-gr) ; 


] 

bara ; 



bara; 


tl. 

Nardane 

23-0 

Shirpur ; 

Mon. 

6-0 

Thalner ; 3-0 

1 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs(mp) ; 3tl; 
dg ; lib. 


Vf 4667- 63<^ 
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Village/Town name ; 

Taluka abbreviation; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H- Q- ; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles); 
Population ; Households ; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

1 

Vavad NDR (^) 

E; 

6-0 

4-2 ; 

1016 ; 

198 ; 

401 

Chaupale 

2-0 

Vayapur SDK (^nm) 

s ; 

10-0 

4-3 ; 

1310 ; 

244 ; 

558 

Pimpar- 

1-0 








khede ; 


Vehag] AKA 

NW ; 

34-0 

01 ; 

138 ; 

24 ; 

77 

Mulgi ; 

12-0 

Vcheraganv SKI 

NE ; 

12-0 

4-0 ; 

367 ; 

72; 

175 

Dusane ; 

2-0 

Velavad NDR 

NW ; 

8-0 

4-6; 

990 ; 

169 ; 

558 

Pimpalod 

;3-0 

Velavad SHD 

NW ; 

11-0 

1-3; 

219 ; 

38 ; 

95 

Shahada; 

11-0 

Velhape Bk. DHL .. 

SE; 

14-0 

8-8 ; 

1815 ; 

363 ; 

915 

Borvihir 

4-0 

Veil AKA (t^) 

NE ; 

17-0 

0-8 ; 

684 ; 

130 ; 

434 

Mulgi ; 

3-0 

Veri AKA (tft) 

NE ; 

26-0 

0-5; 

498 ; 

94 ; 

263 

Kathi ; 

2-0 

Vikavel SDK (f%^) 

E ; 

13-0 

1-0 ; 

383 ; 

65 ; 

155 


3-0 

Vikharan NDR (firaror) 

NE ; 

12-3 

30 ; 

1228 ; 

222 ; 

572 

Local ; 


Vikharan SDK 

. 

W ; 

14-0 

10-4 ; 

2693 ; 

507 ; 

1287 

Local ; 


Vikharan Bk. SPR ^.) 

NW ; 

8-0 

2-3 ; 

1851 ; 

359 ; 

837 

Arthe 

1 

2-0 







Bk. ; 


Vikharan Kh. SPR (fmarw <|.) 

NW ; 

8-0 

0-6 ; 

447 ; 

66 ; 

147 

Arthe 

2-0 







Bk. ; 


Vikhuric SDK (fhw) 

NW ; 

11-0 

2-9 ; 

623 ; 

129 ; 

310 


1-0 

VincQr Bk. DHL (1%^ ^.) 



1-9 ; 

1691 ; 

279 ; 

711 



Viracak NDR 

SW ; 

3-0 

1-7; 

931 ; 

140 ; 

558 

Dhek- 

2-0 1 







vad ; 

1 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance 


Motor 
Stand ; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

Tacilitics 

Institutions and 
other information 

Nandurbar ; 

6-0 

Nandurbar: Tue. 

6-0 

Stage ; .. 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; 2tl. 

Nardane ; 

5-0 

Songir ; Thu. 

4-0 

Pimpar- 1-4 
khede; 

W; w. 

SI (m) ; pyt ; Cs ; 
3tl ; dh ; ch ; lib. 

Nandurbar ; 

60-0 

Akkalkuva Wed. 

34-0 


W : n. 

.... 

Nandurbar ; 

25-0 

Dusane ; Sat. 

2-0 

Stage ; .. 

N. 

tl. 

Nandurbar ; 

8-0 

Nandurbar; Tue. 

8-0 

. . 1-0 

W. 

SI (pr) ; 2Cs ; 4tl. 

Tislii ; 

17-0 

Shahada ; Tue. 

U-0 

Borad ; 1-6 

W. 

SI (pr) ; pyt (gr); 
Navaratra Fr. 

An. Sud. 5 ; 3tl. 

Borvihir ; 

4-0 

Shirud ; Fri. 

2-0 

Stage ; 

w. 

Sl(pr) ;2Cs(mp, mis); 
5il; m ; dh ; ch ; lib. 

Nandurbar : 

42-0 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 

17-0 


W : rv. 

SI (pr). 

Nandurbar ; 

52-0 

Akkalkuva; Wed. 

264) 


W ;str. 

SI (pr). 

Nardane ; 

10-0 

Nardane ; Sat. 

10-0 

. . 2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs(mp); 
211 ; ch. 

Tishi : 

5-0 

Nandurbar; Tue. 

12-3 

Local ; . . 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; 4tl ; ch 

Virdel Road 


Dondaicha; Thu. 

4-0 

Local ; . . 

W ; w. 

2SI (pr) ; pyt ; 2Cs ; 
Dwarkadhish Fr. 

Kt. Sud. 11 ; 3tl ; 
dh ; 21ib. 

Nardane : 

25-0 

Shirpur ; Mon. 

8-0 

Local ; . . 

W. 

2S1 (pr, m) ; Cs ; 
Bhavani Devi Fr. 
Mg. Vad. 4 ; 2tl ; 
lib ; dp. 

Nardane ; 

25-0 

Shirpur ; Mon. 

8-0 

Local ; .. 

w. 

2Cs (c, mis). 

Dondaicha ; 

1-4 

: 

Dondaicha; Thu. 

6-0 

.. 1-0 

,w. 

w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs(mp) ; 2tl. 

Ohekwl ; 

2-0 

Nandurbar; Tue. 

i 

3-0 

.. 1-0 

W; rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs. 

i 
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Village/Town name; 

Taluka abbreviation; 
Village/Town name in Marathi 

Direction from 
the taluka/ 
peta H. Q.; 
Travelling 
distance 

Area (Sq. miles); 
Population; Households; 
Agricultural population 

Post Office ; 
Distance 

Viradel SDK 

NW ; 

6-0 

3-9 ; 

3343 

575 ; 

1175 

Local ; 

Virakhel SKI 

SW ; 

22-0 

4-4 ; 

301 

53 ; 

149 

Balhane ; 4-0 

Virapur AKA (frm) 

NE ; 

2-2 

0-6 ; 

344 ; 

58 ; 

189 

Vanya- 1-0 








vihir Kh. ; 

Virapur SHD 

NW: 

14-0 

2 0 ; 

628 ; 

112 ; 

314 


Visarava^i NVP .. 

E; 

14-0 

5-4; 

3193 ; 

569 ; 

1393 

Local ; 

Visvanath DHL (ftwrw) 

NE ; 

10-3 

2-4 ; 

612; 

113 ; 

308 

Nyahalod;0-3 

Vitai SDK (f^s) 

SE; 

9-0 

0-9 ; 

562 ; 

104 ; 

188 

Gorane ; 0-4 

Vital SKI (f^) 

S ; 

15-0 

4-6; 

911 ; 

150 ; 

354 

Nadase ; 3-0 

Vi^ave SKI (ftfsw) 

N ; 

23-0 

2-5 ; 

571 ; 

90; 

265 

firamhan- 4-4 








vel ; 

VyahQr NDR 

NW ; 

9-4 

1-8 ; 

479 ; 

89 : 

303 

— 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar: 
Bazar Day; 
Distance 


Motor 

Stand; 

Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and 
other information 

Local ; 


Local ; Fri. 


Local ; . . 

W ; w. 

2S1 (pr, m ) ; 4Cs 
(3 mis, frag) ; 3tl ; 
m ;raq ; 2dg ; dh ; 
gym : ch ; lib ; dp. 

Chinchpada ; 

36-0 

Pimpalner; Thu. 

8-0 

4-0 

W. 

SI (pr) ; tl ; ch. 

Nandtirbar ; 

22-4 

Vanyavihir Mon. 
Kh.; 

1-0 

] 

Vanya- 1-0 
j vihir 

Phata ; 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs(mp). 

Dondaicha 

31-0 

Mhasavad; Moo. 

6-0 ! 

Dara ; 0-6 

w. 

SI (pr) ; tl. 

Chinchpada ; 

3-0 

1 

Local ; Thu. 


1 Stage ; . . 

w. 

2S1 (pr) : Cs ; 2tl ; 
mq ; dh ; lib ; dp. 

Dhulia ; 

10-3 

Nyahalod; Wed. 

0-3 

Nyaha- 0-3 
lod ; 

W ; w. 

SI (pr) ; 2Cs (rap, 
frag) ; 2tl ; m ; ch. 

Nardane ; 

3-0 

Nardane; Sat. 

1 

4-0 

Narda- 3-0 

ne ; 

W. 

SI (pr) ; pyt ; 3Cs 
(2mis,fmg); RamFr. 
ct. Sud. 9; 4tl; ch. 

Dhulia ; 

35-0 

Kasare; Fri, 

KFO 

Local ; .. 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; lib. 

Nandurbar ; 

19-0 

Kasbe Fri. 

Chhadavel; 

3-0 

Kasbe 3-0 
Chha¬ 
davel ; 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs(mp); 
lib ; dp. 

Nandurbar ; 

9-0 

Nandurbar ;Tue. 

9-4 

2-0 

i 

i ^ 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; tl. 
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LIST OF FOREST VILLAGES INCLUDING THOSE WHICH ARE 
DESERTED FOREST VILLAGES IN DHULIA DISTRICT 


Name of the Village 

Name of the village 

Adalase NVP (Deserted) (araa#) (sfmr?) 

Cilhare SPR 

AkavanI AKR (snr^rwt) 

Cirakhan SHD (frrtjTur) 

Asalod (New) SHD (^rf^) 

Citakhedi AKR 

Atti AKR (3tiV) 

Dhandre Kh. SHD (tttf %) 

Bhabari AKR (vTraTt) 

Domakhedi AKR (alHyi)) 

Bhadal AKR ('*Tr?^) 

Durabadya SPR (jjiwtstt) 

Bbamane AKR (iiT«rir) 

Dutakhede SHD 

Bhara^ AKR (wr?) 

Duttal AKR 

Bhoiigara SHD (■hritt) 

Gadha^adev SPR (q^^) 

Bhu^aki SPR 

Gaurya AKR (>f)^) 

Bhulane SHD (^nr) 

Genda AKR (ff^i) 

Bhusa AKR (^) 

Ghatll AKR (sirr^) 

Bijari AKR (fwd) 

Goradi AKR (jftTrst) 

Bilaganv AKR 

Hivarakhede SPR ) 

Biyamal TLD (firimrra) 

Hoi Mubarakaput SHD (^a 

Bodala AKR (sfr?^) 

Japlii AKR (itret) 

Bora^i (New) SPR (wtrr^) 

Jarali AKR 

Borapaiii SPR (^virif)) 

Jhumat AKR (^?) 

Borasisa AKR 

Joyuda SPR {spirt) 

Borl AKR («frb) 

Jugaiii AKR 

Candasaili AKR (^rr?^) 

Junana AKR (ttrt) 

Candasailj SHD 

Kakadamal SPR (frnRina) 

Chinalakuva AKR 

Kakarade AKR (TT^rt) 

Cicakathi AKR (N^wi)) 

Kamod AKR (wifR) 

Cikhal] AKR 

Kamod Bk. AKR (qarrt? r) 




DHULIA DISTRICT 


Name of the Village 

Kamod ICh. AKR (^rnfK <%.) 

K.anasai SHD 
Katra AK.R (in-ar) 

KellAKR 

Keli Mojara AKR (■^n'ra^r) 
Khadakale Blc. AKR ^.) 

Khadakale Kii. AKR <s.) 

KhadakiAKR 
KhairakhutI SPR ('iTTipt) 

Khamala AKR 

Khaparakhede SHD (^m^) 

Kharadi Bk. AKR r) 

Kharadi Kh. AKR 
Khutavada AKR (’ttttt) 

Kodid SPR 
Ko^abaadhaiii SHD 
Kukalat AKR 
Kukatar AKR (T’RtTT) 

Kumbhari AKR 
Kundya AKR (frm) 

Kuvarakhet AKR 
Lakadya Hanuman SPR 

Lakkadakot SHD (s^wsTfs) 

Langad' Bhavani SHD (OTr5t-»ratT=ft) 

Lekhada AKR—Deserted (^^RT-afmrx) 

Mahadev Dondavada SPR 
(Rfri>T ^fwiT) 


lOUl 

Name of the Village 

Makadakund AKR ) 

Maktarajhira AKR (»T^ttKfjra) 

Mai AKR (irm) 

Ma| AKR (lira) 

Malade TLD 
MiiUigauv SHD (irssnt^) 
iVlalai NVP Deserted (Jt^-abrnr) 
Malakaiav SPR (irra^nrcn:) 

Mdlapur SPR (mfmpr) 

Miiiiakhcdi Kh. AKR 
.Vfaiiamodya SHD («tTwr^r) 

Mandivi f5k, AKR (ttirvr ?,) 
viaMdavi Kit. AKR 
Mo’aide SPR (mf^) 

Nagajhiii SHD (mrrfF’t) 

N.ilugavhan AKR 

Nandya SHD (mur) 

Namlya Kiisuinii'.ad-.’ SHD 
(mm TOirmt) 

Navaganv SHD 

Nigadi AKR {fmriy) 

Nimagavhau AKR (fmnr^r’r) 

Nimakliedi AKR (fmr^) 

Panakhed SPR ('rtrar) 

Paula AKR (i^) 

Phalai AKR ('ttmt) 

Phattepur SPR 
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Name of the Village 

Name of the Village 

Pimpalabari AKR (Prra^rff) 

Sirasani AKR (ftnrrrft) 

Pimpalacop AKR 

Surartg AKR, (w^) 

Pimpai ani SHD (Iwnnft) 

Telakhadi AKR (d-^^siit) 

Rajabardi AKR (Trsraif) 

Tembhurni AKR (S'yfl) 

Ramapuf SHD Deserted. (TTRTr-sfttn^) 

Thuvanl AKR (*T5tHt) 

Ranipur SHD (TrnVjt) 

Toranamal AKR (dHwRw) 

Rosnial Kh. AKR 

TrisuIAKR. 

Sadri AKR (trrat) 

Ubhadagad SHD 

Sahane SHD (si^) 

UdadyaAKR (:33?rr) 

Salavan NVP Deserted (ttra^-afthTs:) 

Ukhaliamba AKR (Tstostawi) 

Savarya AKR (trt^^) 

Umaravihir NVP Deserted 

Savarya Digar A K R 

Uniarda SPR 

^lada AKR (jiw) 

Vahavani.AKR (Jt^strnt) 

^lagada AKR (s^nrat) 

Vakavad SPR 

(selakfii AKR 

\alaval AKR 

S^ikkaAKR (fsRRit) 

Varavalj AKR 

SindavanjAKR 

Vavj AKR (WT^) 

Sindi Digar AKR (fe^t f^) 

Singaramal NVP Deserted 

Velakhadi AKR 
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THE LIST OF DESERTED VILLAGES IN DHULIA DISTRICT 


Name of the village 

Name of the Village 

Abhanapiir Bk SHD (sr^rnim ?.) 

Juvatii TLD 

Akhatavadc NDR (ariy'd'fiS) 

Kataghar SHD (+Riq7) 

Cippal AKR (f%^) 

Kusiimaveri AKR 

Ciita- AKR 

Mahal Londha DHL 

Dhamani DHL (girnffl) 

Malakhand NDR, 

Dhodi DHL (tM) 

Mamano SHD (j^mi) 

Jhirisavar AKA (fififtwmr) 

Veiakliadi AKA 







APPENDIXES 

APPENDIX I 

CONVERSION FACTORS 

Length ; 

1 inch =2.54 centimetres 
) foot = 30.48 centimetres 
1 yard = 91.44 centimetres 
1 mile = 1.61 kilometres 
1 nautical mile (U. K.) = 185.3.18 metres 
I nautical mile (International) = 1852 metres 

Area ; 

1 square foot = 0 093 square metre 
I square yard = 0.836square metre 
1 acre = 0.405 hectare 

Volume: 

1 cubic foot = 0.023 cubic metre 
Capacity : 

I gallon (Imperial) =4.55 litres 
I seer (80 tolas) = 0.937 litre 
1 Madras measure = I.771itrcs 

Weight ; 

1 tola = 11.66 grams 
1 Chhatak 58.32grams 
1 seer = 933.10 grams 
1 maund = 37.32 kilograms 
I palam = 34.99 grams 
1 seer (24 tolas) = 279.93 grams 
1 viss = 1.40 kilograms 
1 maund (Madras) = 11.20 kilograms 
1 candy = 223.94 kilograms 
1 ounce = 28.35 grams 
1 pound = 453.59 grams 
1 hundredweight = 50.80 kilograms 
1 ton = 1016.05 kilograms 

Temperature ; 

T“ Fahrenheit = 9/5 (T° Centigrade) + 32 
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METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

Length ; 

10 millimetres = 1 centimetre 

100 centimetres = I metre 

1,000 metres =1 kilometre 

1,852 metres = I nautical mile (International) 

Area ; 

100 square millimetres ^ 1 square centimetre 
10,000 square centimetres = 1 square metre or ccntiarc 
100 square metres — I are 
100 ares = 1 liectaic 

10 ) tiJctares or 1,000,000 square metres = 1 square kilometre 
Volume ; 

1,000,000 cubic centimetres =-- 1 cubic metre 
Capacity : 

1,000 millilitres 1 litre 
1,000 litres --- 1 kilolitre 

Weight ; 

1,000 milligrams = I gram 
1,000 grams = 1 kilogram 
100 kilograms 1 quintal 
1,000 kilograms — 1 tonne 
200 milligrams -= I carat 
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ABBREVIATIONS FOR METRIC UNITS 

(1) !:> iu’cwAL Multiples and Sub-multiples : 


PTOflx 



Value in terms of 
Unit 

Abbreviation 

Kilo 



.. 1000 

k 

comi 



.. 0.01(10-=) 

c 

mini 


.. 

.. 0.001(10-0 

ni 

micro 

• • 


.. 0 000001(10-0 

u 


Denomination 

Value 

Abbreviation 

(2) Weight : 



tonne 

.. 1,000 kg 

t 

quintal 

.. 100 kg 

q 

kilogram 

.. 1 kg 

kg 

gram 

.. 1 8 

8 

miligram 

.. 1 mg 

mg 

carat 

.. 200 mg 

c 

(3) Capacity : 

Kilolitre 

.. 1,000 

K1 

litre 

.. 1 

1 

millilitre 

.. 1 ml 

ml 

(4) Volume : 

cubic centimetre 

.. cm* 

cm’ 

cubic inilUraelre 

mm’ 

mm’ 

(5) Length ; 



kilometre 

.. 1,000 m 

km 

metre 

.. 1 m 

m 

centimetre 

1cm 

cm 

millimetre 

1 mm 

mm 

micron 

.. 1/1000 mm or 

10’ mm. 

um 

(6) Area : 

square kilometres 

.. 1,000,000 m’ 

km* 

square metre 

1 m* 


square centimetre 

,. 1 cm* 

cm* 

square millimetre 

.. 1 mm“ 

mm* 

(7) Land Measure ; 

are 

100 m’ 

a 

hectare 

,. 100 a 

ha 

centiare 

.. m- 

ca 
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APPENDIX 11 

A Key to Diacritical Marks 

a—an ; i—^ ; a—® ; r—; c ^ ; ch- -@ ; t- s ; th—s ; d—^ ; 
dh— f ; ; li—s ; ; n -'t ; s--n ; s —n ; s—n ; 1—s ; 


Current spelling Diacritical spelling 


Ahilyabai Holkar—Ahilyabai Hoi- 

kar. 

Ahilyapur—Ahilyrlpur 
Akrani—Akrani 
Akshayatritiya—Aksayatrtiya 
Amali—Amali 
Amlad—Amlad 
Ashtami—Astami 
Balsane—Balsane 

Bara Khambi Mandir—Bara Khambi 
Mandir. 

Betavad—Betavad. 

Bhamer—Bhamer. 

Bodgaon— Bodganv. 

Brahman wel—Brahmanvel. 

Chaitra—Caitta. 

Chandramauleshwar—Candramaulc- 
svar. 

Chavdi—CavdI. 

Dedargaon—Dedarganv. 

Dhadgaon—Dhadganv. 

Dhanora—Dhiinora. 

Dhanpur—Dhanpiir. 

Dharmashala—Dharmsala. 
Dhayate-Dhriyate. 

Dondaicha—Dondaica. 

Dusane—Dusane. 

Dvarkeshvar—Dvarkesvar. 

Gabhara—Gabhara. 

Gadhi—Gadhi. 

Ganapati—Ganapati. 

Gautameshwar—Gautamesvar. 
Mahadev—Mahadev. 

Garbha Griha—Garbha Grha. 
Gaurishankar Mulji Vyas—Gauri- 
saiikar Mulji Vyas. 

Gopalkrishna^—Gopalkrsna. 
Gupteshwar—Guptesvar. 

Hanuman—Hanuman. 

Hemadpanti—Hemadpanti. 

Javade—Javade. 

Kakteshvar—Kakte^var. 

Kale Khan—Kale Khan. 

Kalikamata—Kalikamata, 

Kapileshwar—Kapilesvar, 


Current spelling Diacritical spelling 


Kartik Shuddha Ekadashi—Kartik 
Suddha Ekadasi. 

Kashi Vishveshwar—Kasi Visveavar. 
Kedareshwar—Kedaresvar. 

Kund—Kund. 

Lakshman—Laksman, 

Lakshmanrav—Lak§manrav. 

Laling—Lalihg. 

Ling—Liiig. 

Mahadev—Mahadev. 

Mahalakshmi—Mahiilaksmi. 
Maharashtra—Maharastra. 
Mahashivratra—Mahasivratra. 
Mahishasur—Mahisasur. 

Malpur—Malpur. 

Mandane—Mandane. 

Mandap—Mandap. 

Mangya-Tungya—Mangya-Tuhgya _ 
Mansapuri Devi—Mansapuri Devi. 
Mod—Mod. 

Mohide-Tarf Haveli—Mohide-Tarf 
Ha veil. 

Mudavad—Mudavad. 

Nandurbar—Nandurbar. 

N aray anpu r—N aray anpQr. 

Navapur—Navapur. 

Nijampur—Nijampur. 

Panch pi r—Pancpir. 

Pandurang—Pandurahg. 

Panjhara—Panjhara. 

Pankhede—Pankherle. 

Patan—Patan. 

Paurnima—Paurnima. 

Pimpalner—Pimpalner. 

Prakashe—Prakai^e. 

Ram—Rama 
Ranipur—RanipQr. 

Ratnakar Maharaj—Ratnakar Maha- 
raj. 

Sakri—Sakri. 

Sangameshwar—Sahgamesvar. 
Sarangkheda—Sarahgkheda. 

Shahada—Sahada. 

Shalivahan—Salivahan. 

Shani—Sani. 
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Current spelling Diacritical spelling 


Shankar—Sahkar. 

Sheshashai—Sesa^ai. 

Shikhar—Sikhar. 

Shirpur—SirpQr. 

Shirud—6irud. 

Shiv—Siva. 

Shravan—Sravan. 

Siddheshvar—Siddhe4var. 

Sindkheda—Sindkheda. 

Sita—Sita. 

Someshwar Ram—Some^var Rama. 
Sultanpur—SultanpQr. 

Taloda—Taloda. 


Current spelling Diacritical spelling 


Tavalai—Tavalai. 

Thaleshwar—ThaleiSvar. 
Thalner—^Thalner. 

Toranmal—Toranmal. 
Torkhede—Torkhede! 
Trayodashi—Trayodasi. 
Vikharan—Vikharan. 

Vinchur—VificQr. 

Vishnu—Visnu. 

Vishveshvar^—VMve^var. 
Yaksha—Yak^a. 
Yeshwantrav—Ye4vantrav. 
Zilla Parishad—Zilla Parisad. 


Vf 4667—64 
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TABLE No. I 

Tahsilwise Area and Population, DnuLtA District, 1971 


Total 

Rural 

Urban 

1 2 

A ^^*9 1 n 

Population 


Popula¬ 
tion 
sq. km. 

7 

/vTCa in ““ 

sq. km. 

3 

Persons 

4 

Males Females per 

5 6 

I 

^ Total 

13,143 0 

16,62,181 

8,49,601 

8,12,580 

126 

Dhulia District .. ■( 

Rural 

13.051-1 

13,74,445 

6,98,755 

6,75,690 

105 

] 

Urban 91 9 

2,87,736 

1,50,846 

1,36,890 

3,137 

1 

'■T. 

1,946 8 

3,80,841 

1,97,227 

1,83,614 

196 

Dhulia .. 

R. 

1,920 0 

2,43,712 

1,24,507 

1,19,205 

127 

1 

LU. 

26-8 

1,37,129 

72,720 

64,409 

5,126 


fT. 

2,398-9 

2,33,319 

1,18960 

1,14,359 

97 

Sakri 

R. 

2,398-9 

2,33,319 

1,18 960 

1,14,359 

97 


lU. 






1 

pT. 

919-8 

1,31,438 

66,484 

64,954 

143 

Navapur .. 

R. 

904-7 

1,16,216 

58.527 

57,689 

128 

1 

iu. 

15 1 

15,222 

7,957 

7,265 

1,011 

1 

fT. 

1 100-0 

1,82,558 

93,199 

89,359 

166 

Nandurbar .. ■{ 

R. 

1090-0 

1,28,488 

65.170 

63,318 

118 


Lu. 

10 0 

54,070 

28,029 

26,041 

5,423 

1 

fT, 

355-2 

70,463 

35,652 

34,811 

198 

Taloda .. 

' R. 

332 4 

53,437 

26,987 

26,450 

161 

1 

Lu. 

22-8 

17,026 

8,665 

8,361 

748 


fT. 

846-0 

78,707 

39,855 

38,852 

93 

Akkalkuwa .. -i 

R. 

846-0 

78,707 

39,855 

38,852 

93 


Lu. 

.... 



.... 

.... 


fT. 

600 9 

45,619 

23,190 

22,429 

76 


R. 

600 9 

45,619 

23,190 

22,429 

76 

Akrani ..-j 

Lu. 

.... 

.... 


.... 

> • • a 


fT. 

1,112 4 

1,83,682 

93,455 

90,227 

165 

Shahada 

R. 

1,099-5 

1,65,324 

83,854 

81,470 

150 


LU. 

12 9 

18,358 

9,601 

8,757 

1,426 


fT. 

2,002-3 

1,53,824 

79,030 

74,794 

77 

Shirpur .. 

R. 

2,000-4 

1,28,078 

65,581 

62,497 

64 


lu. 

1-9 

25,746 

13,449 

12,297 

13,271 


fT. 

1,280-2 

2,01,730 

1,02,549 

99,181 

1S8 

Sindkheda .. ■< 

R. 

1.277-8 

1,81,545 

92,124 

89,421 

142 


lu. 

2-4 

20,185 

10,425 

9,760 

8,553 


TABLE No. 2 

Urban Population, 1971 Census 


Town 

Area 

Population 


Sche¬ 

duled 

Castes 

Sche¬ 

duled 

Tribes 

No. of 
house¬ 
holds 

km. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

(1) Dhulia city 

.. 26 75 

72.720 

64,409 

1,37,129 

5,792 

2,896 

23,289 

(2) Navapur 

.. 15-05 

7,957 

7,265 

15,222 

617 

4,381 

2,602 

(3) Nandurbar 

.. 9-97 

28,029 

26,041 

54,077 

3,672 

3,382 

9,082 

(4) Taloda 

.. 22-77 

8,665 

8,361 

17,026 

670 

4,517 

3,051 

(5) Shahada 

.. 12-87 

9,601 

8,757 

18,358 

1,156 

1,809 

3,135 

(6) Shirpur 

.. 1-94 

13,449 

12,297 

25,746 

1,340 

813 

4.464 

(7) Dondaicha 

.. 2-36 

10,425 

9,760 

20,185 

959 

1,227 

3,445 
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TABLE No. 3 


Statistics of Population as per 1971 Census 


Particulars 


Total Rural 

Urban 

Scheduled Castes 

Scheduled Tribes 

Households 

Sex ratio of population 

Percentage of rural and urban population to 
total population. 

61,506 47,300 

6,15,801 5,96,776 

2,83,465 2,34,397 

956 967 

100 82-69 

14,206 

19,025 

49,068 

907 

17 31 

Percentage of population living in villages of various population sizes with reference to 
total rural population. 

Less than 200 200-499 

500-999 

1000-1999 2000-4999 

1-95 8.29 

5,000-9999 

20-15 

29-75 

10,000 and above 

26-09 

10 15 


3-62 



TABLE No. 4 


Agricultural Population 

AS PER 1971 Census, Dhulia 

District 


Cultivators Agricultural Labourers 


Males 

Females Males 

Females 

District Total 

185,010 

33,676 146,269 

114,538 

Rural 

180,713 

33,377 139,539 

109,134 

Urban 

4,297 

299 6,730 

5,404 


TABLE No. 5 


Rainfall returns at 

SELECTED 

CENTRES, 

Dhulia 

District, 1971 

(Rainfall in mm.) 

station 




Total 



No. of rainy Rainfall 

days 

Akrani 


, , 

66 

587-7 

Akkalkuva 



62 

716-1 

Taloda 



56 

5b-1 

Shahada 



54 

508-8 

Nandurbar 



44 

449-2 

Shirpur 



52 

519-5 

Shindheda 



45 

442-3 

Navapur 



89 

1,112-0 

Sakri 



44 

450-5 

Dhulia 



41 

583-5 


Vf 4667—640 
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TABLE No. 6 

Land Utilisation, Dhulia District, 1970-71 


(Area in hectares) 


Total 

Geographical 

area 

Area 

under 

forest 

Land 

put to non- 
agricultural 
use 

Barren and 
uncultivable 
land 

Cult lira ble 
waste 

Permanent 

pasture 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

14,38,049 

5,82,676 

16,698 

64,213 

6,834 

59,979 


^nd under 
miscellaneous 
tree-crops etc. 
not included in 
area sown 

Current 

fallows 

Other 

fallows 

Net area 
sown 

Area sown 
more than 
once 

Gross 

cropped 

area 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1,006 

14,530 

28,588 

6,64,525 

59,777 

7,24,302 



TABLE No. 7 



Distribution 

OF FOREST AREA, 

Dhulia District, 1971-72 



Type of Forests 



Reserved 

Protected 

Unclassified 
and leased 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Forest Department 

3,49,862 


13,493 

3,63,355 

Revenue Department 

29,489 



29,489 

Total 

.. 3,79,351 


13,493 

3,92,844 


TABLE No. 8 



Major and Minor 

. forest products, Dhulia District, 

1971-72 

Timber Fuel 

Sandalwood 

Minor forest products 

Total 

Quantity Value Quantity 

in *000 (Rs.) in *000 

C. M.T, 

Metrea 

Value Quantity Value 
(Rs.) in 000 (Rs.) 

C. 

Metres 

Bamboo 

(Rs.) 

Grass and Others 
grariog (Ra.) 

(Ra.) 

value 

(Rs.) 

5 14,32,069 9 3,70,118 

56.581 

28,829 1.30,481 

20,18,078 

Source, —(i) Divisional Forest OlRcer, North Division Dhulia. 

(/i) Divisional Forest Officer, West Division Dhulia. 
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TABLE No. 9 


Cropped area, Dhulia District, 1970-71 


Centres 

1 


Food crops 

2 

Non-food crops 
3 

Akrani 


13,905 

341 

Akkalkuva.. 


23,956 

6,734 

Taloda 


17,521 

6,097 

Shahada 


60,512 

26,165 

Nandurbar., 


63,294 

18,717 

Shirpur 


40,722 

24,588 

Sindkheda . . 


71,067 

36,841 

Navapur .. 


42,462 

13,926 

Sakri 


1,05,305 

27,959 

Dhulia 


91,990 

32,200 


District Total 

5,30,734 

1,93,568 



TABLE No. 10 



Co-operative Farming Societies, 

Dhulia District, 1971-72 





Area 


Number of members Share 

Reserved 

Working 

cultivated by 

Number of 

—— ——-- — ■ ■ Capital 

and other 

Capital 

farming 

Societies 

Societies Individuals (in Rs.) 

funds 

(in Rs.) 

Societies 



(in Rs.) 


(in hectares) 

1 

i 

I 

5 

6 

7 

129 

2,753 6,93,752 

79,381 

40,38,396 

1,200 


TABLE No. 11 

Area, yield and out-turn of different types of crops, Dhulia 

District, 1971-72 


Crops 

1 

Area 

(in hectares) 

2 

Yield rate 
per 

hectare 
(in kg.) 

3 

Out-turn 
(in metric- 
tons) 

4 

Cereals — 




Rice 

19,160 

527 

10,100 

Wheat 

50,011 

960 

48,000 

Jowar 

.. 1,15,382 

518 

59,800 

Bajri 

1,60,571 

570 

91,500 

Other cereals 

43,644 

403 

17,600 

Total cereals 

.. 3,88.768 

584 

2,27,000 

Pulses — 

Gram 

8,314 

385 

3,200 

Tur 

6,796 

603 

4,100 

Other pulses 

.. 1,09,605 

212 

23,200 

Total Dulses 

.. 1,24,715 

244 

30,500 

Sugarcane 

3,082 

8,760* 

27,000* 

Condiments and spices 

9,359 



Fruits and Vegetables 

4,809 



Fibres— 

Cotton 

72,149 

0.34** 

24,300** 

Other Fibres 

844 


Total Fibres 

72,993 


.... 

Oil Seeds— 

Groundnut 

.. 1,09,975 

733 

80,600 

Other oil-seeds 

9,006 


Total oil-seeds 

1.18.981 


• • • 

Drugs and Narcotics — 

Tobacco 

3 



Other Drugs and Narcotics .. 

453 



Total Drugs and Narcotics 

456 




*Sugarcane yield in terms of Gul. 

•*Out-tum of cotton is in terms of bales of 180 kg. (figures in '00), 
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TABLE No. 12 


Live-stock Census, Dhulia District, 1966 


Qassificatioa 

Cattle BufTaloes Sheep 

Goats Other live^ 
stock 

5 6 

Poultty 

1 

2 3 4 

7 


(1) Males over three years—* 


(a) Used for breeding only 

997 

49 


(6) Used for breeding and work 

I3,IQS 

647 


(c) Used for work only 

2,48.815 

2.907 


(jd) Others 

2,313 

151 


(tf) Total males over three years 2,65.230 

4.302 


2) Females over three years— 

(a) In milk 

39,408 

22,707 


(6) Dry and not calved evenooce 1,18,000 

32.864 _ 


(e) Working 


297 _ 


(d) Others 

1,310 

253 . 


(tf) Total memales over three 

1,58,718 

56,121 . 


years. 

(3) Young Stock 

1,20,779 

29.619 


Tout 

5.44.727 

90.042 46,859 2,34,442 

19,528 3,10,036 


TABLE No. 13 


Area irrigated by different sources and number 
WELLS, Dhulia District, 1970-71 

OF irrigation 

Source 

Area 

irrigated in Number of irrigation wells 

hectares 

Government canals 

Private canals 

Tanks 

Wells 

Other sources 

Total net area irrigated 

Total gross area irrigated .. 

17,485 Total number of irrigation wells 27,321 
Number of irrigation wells in 20,428 
use. 

54 Number of irrigation wells not 2,424 
in use. 

. 45,687 Number of other wells .. 4,469 

2 

. 63,228 

82,707 

TABLE No. 14 

Famine and Scarcity data, Dhulia District, 

1971-72 


Item 

District 

Total 

Famine and Chronic Scarcity — 

(1) Total number of villages in the district 

(2) Number of villages affected 

(3) Population affected 

(4) Number of villages to which full suspension of Land Revenue 
is granted. 

(5) Estimated loss 

(6) Number of relief works started 

(7) Number of persons employed 

(8) Expenditure incurred on tagai (in Rs.) 

(9) Loans distributed under Agriculturists Loans Act (in Rs.) .. 

872 

443 

4,42,365 

179 

Not known 

492 

27,704 

70,64,987 

5,73,521 
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TABLE No. 15 

Statistics based on Annual Survey of Industries, 
Dhulia District, 1966 


Description 


Number 

of 

Registered 

factories 


Productive Employ- Gross Value 
Capital ment Output added 
(Rb. 000) (No.) (Rb.’000) (Rs.’000) 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


Manufacture of dairy pro¬ 
ducts. 

J T 

7 

J 

8 

1.425 

175 

8,394 

153 

Manufacture of grain mill pro¬ 
ducts. 

Sugar factories and re¬ 

132 

1,786 

1,841 

2,162 

761 

fineries. 

Manufacture of miscellaneous 

.... J 

42 

9,602 

1,206 

69,365 

2,806 

food preparations 

Wine industries 

• « • • 



Spinning, weaving and 

finishing of textiles. 

1 1 
28 j" 

1 1 

' J 

') 

29 

1,904 

739 

3,938 

677 

Manufacture of textiles not 
classified elsewhere. 

Manufacture of pulp, paper 
and paper board. 

3 

312 

46 

800 

235 

Printing, publishing and 
allied industries. 

Manufacture of leather pro¬ 
ducts except footwear pro¬ 
ducts and other wearing 

9 

543 

112 

1,106 

309 

apparels. 

Manufacture of non-mot- 
allic mineral products not 
classified elsewhere. 

Repairs of motor vehicles 
Manufacturing industries not 

8 1 
J 

5 

1,587 

471 

4,555 

1,156 

classified elsewhere. 

Electric light and power (gene¬ 

J 

3 

358 

162 

689 

201 

ration, transmission and 
distribution of electric 
energy). 







District Total .. 

231 

17,517 

4,752 

91,009 

6,298 


Notes. —(i) The figures are provisional, (ii) The figures are based on actuals of 
the reporting census sector factories and estimates of sample sector factories. (Hi) The 
number of registered factories shown in colunm 1 are those factories registered with the 
Chief Inspector of Factories, Bombay, under section 2(m) of the Factories Act, 1948. 
(iv) Information pertaining to less than 3 factories in any industry is clubbed with othe 
industry group. 



TABU No. 16 

Average daily employment of workers in factories, Dhulia District, 1971 
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TABLE No. 17 

Statistics of workers and non-workers, Dhulia District, 1971 
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TABLE No. 18 

Number of Registered Money-lenders and loans advanced by 
THEM, Dhulia District, 1971-72 

Particulars 

Number of Money-lenders 184 

Loans advanced to traders (in Rs.) .. 8,96,298 

Loans advanced to non-traders (in Rs.) .. 73,14,769 

Total (in Rs.) .. 82,11,067 

TABLE No. 19 

Statistics of Co-operative Societies, Dhulia District, 1971-72 

Number oi'MoKnbers Reserve 

Types of Societies Number of---- Share and other Working 

Societies Societies Individuals Capital funds Capital 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Agricultural Credit Societies* 765 1,10,752 2,09,07.000 70.^4,000 S.68,9300 

Agricultural Non-Credit 817 1,825 44,212 2,14,65.663 87,31,835 1,06,13,700 

Societies. 

Noa-agricuUural Credit 46 7,608 15,15,000 5,00,000 31,05.000 

Societies. 

Non-agricultaral Non-Crodit 418 2,000 S4,32J 29,19,636 17,14,947 2,25,84,462 

Societies. 

*Loans of Agricultural Credit Societies during the same year are as follows : 

Advanced -4,25,08,000 
Recovered-•3,77,87,000 
Out.standing—6,15,65,000 
Overdue—2,32,39,000 
Percentage- -40 


TABLE No. 20 

Statistics of Co-operative Banks, Dhulia District, 1971-72 


Particulars 

District 

Central 

Co¬ 

operative 

Bank 

District 

Industrial 

Co¬ 

operative 

Bank 

District 

Land 

Development 

Bank 

Urban 

bank 

Number of branches 

34 


11 

9 

Number of members— 





(i) Societies 
(in Individuals 

1,598* 

.... 

25,257 

12,583 


Rs. 


Rs, 

Rs. 

Share Capital 

98,02,000 


65,24,000 

25,99,000 

Reserve and Other Funds 

33,68,000 

.... 

8,24,000 

13,86,000 

Working Capital 

8,84,67,000 


507,66,000 

2,12,87,000 

Loans advanced— 





(/) Short term 

, 6,80,98,000 



1,80,79,000 

(ii) Medium-term 
(Hi) Long term 

5,463,000 


5,25,000 

54,19,000 


'Including Government. 
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TABLE No. 21 

Number of Banking Offices, Dhuua District at the beginning of 

1971 


Particulars 


Number 

Number of towns and villages having Banking Offices 


30 

Population covered 

Scheduled Banks 

27 

4,12,909* 

Co-operative Banks 

Other Banks 

39 


Total .. 

66 



•Provisional, 

Note .—The information of Scheduled and Non-Scheduled Commercial Banks is 
as on 31st March 1971 and of Co-operative Banks is as on 30th June 1970. 


TABLE No. 22 

Insurance statistics, Dhulia District (Division Nasik), 1971-72 
_ Particulars 

Number of insurance policies issued . 5,757 

Amount insured (Rs. in ’000) . . 47,285 


TABLE No. 23 

Collection of Small Savings, Dhulia Dlstrict, 1971-72 


(Rs. in ’000) 

Description 

1 

Target 

2 

Gross 

collection 

3 

With¬ 

drawals 

4 

Net 

collection 

5 

National Defence Certificates 



373 

(-) 373 

Two years Defence Certificates 



9 

(...) 9 

Fifteen years Annuity Certificates 





Post-Office Savings Banks .. 

.. 25 lakhs 

8,933 

9,001 

(-) 68 

Cumulative Time Deposits 


1,463 

964 

(—) 499 

Others 


4,376 

538 

(-b) 3,838 

Total .. 2,500 

14,772 

10,885 

(-H) 3,887 


TABLE Net. 24 



Number of Joint-.stock Companies, 

a 

X 

c 

r 

> 

District, 

1970-71 


Particulars 

Number 

Companies limited by Shares :— 


(1) Public 

2 

(2) Private 

6 


Companies limited by Guarantees and Associations not for 
profit.— 

(1) Public 

(2) Private 


Total .. 8 


-Vo/e. —The figures are provisional. 
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table No. 25 

Operations of Regulated Markets, Dhulia District, 1971-72 


ComiDodity TaUjda ShahadaNaadurbar Shirpur Doadaicha Navapur Sakri Dhuha 


Wheat 

. Q 

458 

5,617 

7.446 

1.762 

6,223 

N.A. 

812 

13,977 


V 

357 

4,939 

6.791 

1,786 

60,550 

90 

703 

11,857 

Jowar 

.. Q 

586 

2,657 

1.590 

912 

882 

10 


700 


V 

389 

1,879 

1.335 

802 

835 

7 


555 

Bairi 

.. Q 

5 

238 

423 

1,662 



180 

14,715 

V 

2 

17<> 

31 1 

1,437 



126 

11,875 

Pulses 

.. Q 

684 

2,829 

6.4 

1,659 

1,927 

5,730 

145 

1,326 


V 

809 

4,119 

8,636 

1.79| 

2.073 

6,626 

169 

1,509 

Chillis 

.. 0 


14 

5.781 

36J 

4,799 


16 

707 


V 


29 

* 5.805 

353 

4,920 


18 

1,267 


• Q 


3,467 


6,032 

1 1,774 

3,760 

78 

13,225 


V 


8.533 


1 4,540 

23.498 

9,202 

159 

30,679 

Groundnut 

. 0 

1,002 

2.38C 

8,38H 

3.388 

11.634 

1.070 

3,664 

19,235 


V 

1 .00 J 

2,971 

10,092 

4,462 

1 6,950 

1.293 

3.916 

2,6451 

Others 

.. O 

483 

1,274 

3.388 

770 

583 

140 

214 

15,076 


V 

585 

1.887 

4.160 

1 ,621 

1.279 

ISl 

258 

10,954 


Note. —Quantily in Metric tonnes ; V—Value in '000 Rs. 


TABLE No. 26 

Operations of Co-opfrativf, Marketing Societies. Dhulia District, 

1971-72 


Particulars 

Co-operative 

Marketing 

Federation 

Taluka Sale 
and Purchase 
Unions 

1. Number 

1 

13 

2. Number of Members 

16 

9,632 

3. Value ofPurchases— 

(n) Agricultural produce 

202 

464 

(b) Agricultural requisites 

5,291 

10,554 

(c) Consumers goods 

1,227 

4,647 

4. Value of Sales— 

(a) As owner .. 

5,484 

12,894 

(i) As agent 

202 

35,648 

(c) Total 

5.686 

48,542 

5. Salas of agricultural products 

as owners and as 


agents— 

(o) Paddy 

3 

352 

(6) Jowar 



(c) Other food-grains 

51 

'8,050 

(rf) Oilseeds 


6,525 

(e) Jaggery 


564 

(f) Others 

203 

20,512 

(g) Total 

257 

36,003 


6. Agricultural requisites sold as owners and as 
agents— 


(a) Fertilizers 

4,673 

8,267 

(6) Seeds 

202 

1,382 

(c) Agricultural implements 

795 

433 

(d) Others 

16 

2,457 
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TABLE No. 27 

Road length according to category and surface classification, 
Dhulia District, 1971-72 

(Length in Vnis.) 



Extra Municipal Roads 

Munici¬ 
pal Roads 

Type of roads 

B. &C. 
Division 

Zilla 

Parishad 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Category 





National Highway 

State Highway 

Major District Roads 

Other District Roads 

Village Roads 

Other Roads 

149-10 
583 13 
22-24 

•770 03 
629-37 
1,926-59 

149-10 

583-13 

792-27 

629-37 

1,926-59 


Total Road length .. 

754-47 

3,335 99 

4.080-46 


Surface Classification 





Centent Concrete 

Black topped 

Water Bound Macadam 

Granular material 

Lower types 

6i3'61 

50-71 

9015 

'-43-37 

321-97 

752-54 

2,208-11 

656-98 

372-68 

842-69 

2,208-11 

13-95 

78-52 

37-60 

28-75 

24-82 

Total Road length .. 

754-47 

3,325-99 

4,080-46 

183-64 


5o«rce.—(l) Executive Engineer, Buildings and Communications Division, Dhulia. 

(2) Executive Engineer, Zilla Parishad, Dhulia. 

(3) All Municipalities in Dhulia District. 

TABLE No. 28 

Operations of Maharashtra State Road Transport Corporation, 
Dhulia District, 1971-72 

Item As on 31st March 1972 

I 2 


No. of routes as at the end of the year ,. .. 305 

Route distance (in kms.) .. .. 14,406- 8 

Average route distance (in kms.) .. .. .. 47-2 

Average per day effective kms. operated .. .. 48,910- 6 

Average number of buses held during the year ., .. 199 

Average number of buses on road per day .. 204 - 9 

Average vehicles utilisation (in kms.) .. .. .. 239-9 

Percentage load factor .. .. .. 97-1 

No. of passengers travelled per day .. .. .. 70,090 

Average distance travelled per passenger (in kms.) .. 28-4 

Total traffic receipts during the year (‘000 Rs.) .. .. 2,27,01 

Average earnings per passenger (In paise) .. .. 88 -7 


Source ,—Divisional Controller, M.S.R.T. Dhulia. 
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TABLE No. 29 

Post, Telegraph And Telephones statistics, Dhulia District, 
1961-62, 1965-66, 1970-71 And 1971-72 


Year 

No. of 
post 
offices 

No. of 
telegraph 
offices 

No. of 

letter No. of No. of 
boxes postmen telephones 

No. of radio 
licences issued 
and renewed 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1961-62 

178 

17 

291 

94 

538 

5,157 

1965-66 

.. 238 

23 

415 

105 

1,166 

12,955 

1970-71 

269 

24 

554 

78 

1,601 

23,412 

1971-72 

285 

21 

679 

84 

1,647 

32,921 


Note .—Figure of Telegraph offices has been reduced as 3 telegraph offices have been 
converted into non-combined offices. 

Source. —(I) Superintendent of Posts and Telegraphs, Dhulia. 

(2) Sub-Divisional Officer, Telephones, Dhulia. 

TABLE No. 30 

Rural Bro.vdcasting statistics in Dhulia District as on 

.31.SI March 1972 


No. of villages in 
wliich receiving 
sets arc installed 
District / Tahsil by Rural Broad¬ 

casting department 
as on 31st March 
1972 

1 2 


District Total 

892 

9,56,729 

8 

Akrani 

68 

23,570 


Akkatkuwa.. 

84 

41,511 

.... 

Taloda 

32 

22,944 


Shahada 

69 

73,644 


Nandurbar.. 

77 

84,027 

2 

Shirpur 

96 

1,00,925 


Sindkheda .. 

121 

1,52,319 


Navapur .. 

72 

85,915 

...» 

Sakri 

138 

1,74,799 


Dhulia 

135 

1,97,075 

6 


Divisional Engineer, Rural Broadcasting, Bombay Division, Bombay. 


TABLE No. 31 

Land Revenue Collections, Dhulia District, 1971-72 

Particulars Rs. 

Current year consolidated demand (excluding collections of last 5,900,060 

year and previous years). 

Arrears of consolidated land revenue (authorised and unauthorised) 2,680,078 


Gross consolidated demand .. .. .. 8,380,138 

Remissions .. .. .. .. .. 3,83,820 

Suspensions .. .. .. .. 5,239,019 

Collections due .. .. .. .. .. 2,957,299 

Actual collections .. .. .. .. 2,947,589 


Rural population Total 

of villages having No. of 

receiving sets (1961 Radio 

Census) as on 31st farms 

March 1972 forums 

3 4 
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TABLE No. 32 


.NUMBER OF Police Personnel, Dhulia District, 1971-72 


Particulars 

Number 

Superintendent of Police 

1 

A.ssistant Superintendent of Police 

1 

Deputy Superintendent of Police 

1 

Inspector of Police .. 

4 

Sub-Iaspector of Police 

39 

Jamadar Head Constable 

294 

Constable 

1,061 


Total .. 1,401 

Police Stations 

17 

Out-Posts 

27 

Sub-Po.sts 

2 

Lock-ups 

16 


TABLE No. 33 

Cognizable Crime reported to Police (Class i 
Dhulia District, 1971-72 

Particulars 

Offences against State, Public tranquility, safety and justice .. 
Serious offences against persons 

Serious offences agaiast persons and property or against property 
only. 


TO IV) 

Number of 
Offences 

34 

224 

312 


Minor offences agaiast persons 97 

Minor offences against property ,. .. 742 

Total .. 1,409 


TABLE No. 34 


Work disposed in courts, Dhulia District, 1971 




Particulars 

Number 



[■ r Regular 

2,668 



Origiiul .. 2 




( Miscellaneous 


Civil 






(■Regular 

265 



Appellate .. 




( Miscellaneous 

132 


1 

r ("Regular 

12,740 



Original ..-I 




( Miscellaneous 


Criminals 





1 

(Regular 




Appellate .. < 




, L Miscellaneous 

113 
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TABLE No. 35 

Forests—Area and Products, Dhulia District, 1971-72 


1. Area— Hectares 

Forest Department .. .. 363,355 

Revenue Department .. .. .. 29,489 


2. Value of Forest Produce— Rs. 

Timber .. 1,432,069 

Fuel .. ,, 370,118 

Bamboo ,. 56,581 

Orass and grazing .. .. 28,829 

Others .. .. 130,481 


Total ., 2,018,078 


TABLE No. 36 


Veterinary statistics, Dhulia District, 1971-72 


Particulars 


Number 

Hospitals 

Dispensaries 

Aid Centres 

Doctors 

Stockmen 

Animals treated in Hospitals, Dispensaries etc. 
Insemination centres 

Animals inseminated 


6 

7 

103 

23 

118 

186,300 

88 

12,215 

TABLE No. 37 



Income and expenditure of Municipal Councils, Dhulia District, 

1971-72 

(Rs. in ’0(X)) 

Municipal Council 

Income 

Expenditure 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

Taloda 

457 

468 

Shahada 

829 

902 

Nandurbar.. 

2,717 

2,642 

Slhirpur 

793 

846 

Dondaicha .. 

728 

723 

Dhulia 

5,182 

4,580 

District Total ., 

10,706 

10,161 
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TABLE No. 38 


Income and Expenditure of Local Bodies, Dhulia District, 



1971-72 


(Rs. in ’000) 

Parliculars 


Income 

Expenditure 

Village Panchayals 


13,306 

13,673 

Zilla Parishad 

* . . • 

84,627 

86,314 


TABLE No. 39 

Number of Literates, Dhulia District (1971 Census) 

Particulars 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Literates— 




Males 

.. 3,65,016 

2,66,797 

98,279 

Females 

.. 1,64,973 

1,08,765 

56,208 

Total 

.. 5,29,989 

3,75,562 

1,54,427 

Percentage of Literacy- 




Males 

42-96 

38-18 

65-11 

ftraales 

20-30 

16 10 

41-06 

Total 

31-88 

27-32 

53-67 


TABLE No. 

40 


Number of Pupils, iNsmunoNS and 

1970-71 

Teachers, Dhulia Disnticr 

particulars 

Institutions Pupils 

Teadiers 

Pre-primary schools 

PriraAry schools 

Secondary Schools 

Hitthar Institutions 

32 1,800 

1,646 2,08,243 

147 42,707 

14 6,333 

51 

6,062 

1,736 

339 


Vf 4«67—65 
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TABLE No. 41 

Medical, faciutibs available through public and pubuc'Aided 
Bodies, Dhulia District, 1971 


Particulars 


Hospitals 
Dispensaries 
Mwernity Homes 
Primary Health Centres 
Doctors 
Vaidyas 
Nurses 
Beds— 

Males 

Females 

Children 

Indoor patiefnts treated 
Out .door patients treated 


Number 



167 

270 

16 

18,278 

9,08,014 


TABLE No. 42 

Number of Births and Deaths, Dhulia District, 1971 


Particulars 


Births reg stered— 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Deaths registered— 
Males 
Females 
ToUl 

Infant deaths registered- 

Males 

Fenuiles 

Total 


Number 


TABLE No. 43 

PSATHS QUe TO DIFFERIiST OIBEABEB, PnitUAPKlRKirr, 1971 


Particulars 


W^lfria 

Cno era 


SDiatr-P08 

Tuberculosis 

DgMntery and Diarrhoea 

Typhoid 

O^cer 

Otheh Respiratory oiseases 

Agsidfnts 

Pneumonia 

Otimr diseases ., 


Number 


381 

179 

106 

ia,938r 


Total . 


16,203 
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TABLE No. 44 

Number of printing presses, news papers, etc., Dhulia District, 

1971-72 


Particulars Number 

Number of printing prc.sscs .. .. .. .. 85 

Number of weeklies .. .. .. 20 

Number of Monthlies (including Fortnightlies) ., ., 5 


TABLE No. 45 

Statistics of General Elections, Dhulia District 


Particulars 

P&rlAiinentary 

Constituency 

(1971) 

AMcmbiy 

Constituency 

(1972) 

Number of constituenaes 

2 

9 

Number of total voters 

I0,36a80 

8,18^523 

Number of voters who voted 

5,^1.845 

4,26,034 

Percentage of votes polled to total number of voters 

54 

S2 



Vf 4667—«5a 
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Uandakaranya 
Dandesh (Khandesh) . ” 

Dantidurga, Rashfrakuta king 
Darya Khan 

Daud Khan Panni, Siibhedar of 
Khandesh. 

Daulaiabad (Devagiri) 

Delhi Sultanate 
D ;rmal fort 
Devagiri- 

Yadava capital, 81 
Daulatabad, 82. 

Devasena 
Devganga river 
Devgaon, treaty of 
Dcvli plates 
Devnand or Khai river 
Devtek 

D tadgaon fort 
Dhammiyara 
Dhanora 
Dharangaon 

Dharashraya-Jayasimha 

Dhayate 

Dahivei [' 

Dhulia— 

attacked and devastated, 127 ; ., 108 140 
description and history, 798-800. 149,178 

m, i , rs- . • ^ 181,798. 809 

D^li.a^ District Central Co-operative 289 


124 
56 
52 
127 
lOS 
57.58 

48 
104 

69,75 
97,109 
71,92, 
118,119 
.. 82-7J 

80,81 
797 

80.81. 82,88 
renamed 

60 

6 

137 

73 
6 

49 
797 

74 

. - 797 

109,113, 114. 
147,153. 178 
67 
797 

.. 796-97 


Diseases of crops— 

'• ojri. 422; chillis, 425 ; cotton,’ 
424 ; groundnut, 423-24 ; jowar 

421- 22 ; sugarcane, 425 ; wheat’ 

422- 2.3. 

District Superintendent of Police . 

Divakarasena 

Dongong (Dharangaon) 

Drugs and narcotics^— .. 

Ajw.an seed (t»va), '336; betei- 
leavcs, f/iagi-c/), 336; tobacco. 
{lamhnkhu), 336. 

Durgaraja 


421-25 


657 

57,58 

113 

336-37 


65 


Faviy t iialukyas of Badami 48,65-69 

Larlv history , . 45-49 

Early Rushtrakulas .. .. ( 2 

tconoinio Prospects™-.. .. 62 -19 

La id uiili.iialion, 635; indu.strialisa- 
tion, 637-38; livelihood pattern, 
'J77-'*orl‘ing population, 
n (1; population absorption, 

C2 >-■>(); nrice trends, 638-46; waac 
trends, 647-49. 
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E- CO ltd. PAGES 

Economic resources— . 

63'-'*2 torcst resources, f'?!; 
industrial raw materials, 631-32; 
minerals, (>31. 

Edlabad 105 

Education and Culture • 735-42 

Ashram schools, 742; college 
education, 741; general educa¬ 
tion. 737-42; Hindu system, 

735; literacy and educational 
standards, 736-37; Mohamme¬ 
dan system. 735-36; physical 
education, 741; prim.ary educa¬ 
tion, 739; publicity, directorate 
of, 742; secondary education, 

740; special features, 741; 
special schools, 740; training 
institutions, 741. 


Ellichpur ... 88 

Ellora plates .. 69 

Erandol 109,1 ‘> 7 , 178 

Exports— ... 532-36 

Cotton, 532-34; foodgruins, 535- 
36; groundnut, 535; other 
exports, 536. 

F 

■Fairs ..- 558-59 

Faiznur .. .. .. 157-78 

Famines .. .. 432-43 

Farrukhsiyar .. .. 117-20 

Faruqi Dyna'ty .. .. 82 

Fatehullah Irnad-ul-mulk .. 92 

Ferishta .. .. 83 

Ferries .. .. .. 597-98 

Fibres— ,, .. .. 345-59 

Bombay heirp, 359; cotton, 345- 
58; Deccan hrnpp 359; area 
under. 346-49; outturn of.349-51. 

Fifth and thirteenth rock edicts of 49 

Ashoka 

Financial Asfistarcc to Agriculture— 513-25 


Advances of tag.ii, 516; Agricul¬ 
turists Loan ; Act, 1884, 514-16; 
financial assist.ircc under prow 
more food campaign, 519 ; 

Land Improvcn cnt Loans Act, 

1883. 514; tagai advarccs, 
collectiiins and outstanding 
balances, 515. 

Firoz .. .. 84 

Fish and fisheries ,, .. 39-' 1 

Fisheries Department .. .. 712-13 

Floods .. .. 1 r - 9' 

443-4 I 

Forests— .. 19-27 

Anjati foiests, 22; dcfcriplion, 

20-22: p.'-ii'iu f-ri’s njinor- 
produce, 22; trees, 22-27. 

Forest Ueparm.ent— .. 702-05 

Area la i.ei. ’.Oj; e;-rl<niation,704; 
roads. 704; seiiluiciils, 704; 
oigannaiion 702-03; tegenera- 
ti( aid ir .lintel.ai ce. 703; 
rclulK ns wil l public 704; system 
01 ii.iii.aetn cm, 704; vana 
n.al.ol. <i\a, 704-C5; wild life 
I’esgiv align. 705; working 

plui.s. 703. 


F— contd PAGES 

Fruits— .. 375-83 

Area under. 376-81; banana, 382; 
mango, 382-83; other fruits,.383. 

G 

Gandhi, a village 140 

Ganesh Chnli/rihi .. .. 232 

Garres and rccrcal ion— .. 249-54 

Gvmnasiums, 251; major games 
251. 

GathasuptiishiU i .. 51,53, 

57,61 

Gautamipuir.i SataJ.arni .. 52 

■General Administration— 652-63 

Artrrinislrative divisions, 652; 

Circle 63fficers and Ci’cle 
Inspectors, 662; Collector", 655- 


59; District Judge, 657; Divi¬ 
sional Commissioner, 652-55; 

Kotwals, 663; Mamlaldars and 
Mahalkaris, 6(j0-6r2: Palils, 

662-63; Prant Officers, 659; 

Talalhis, 66>3. 

Geography— . , 1-14 

Adnini.slrativc sub-divisions 3; 
boundaries, 1-2; geographical 
aspects, 10-14; relief and 
drainage, 3; situation, 1. 


Gcologv- .. 37-39 

Alluvium and soils. 38; carth- 

qii.ikes, 39; econr tiiic geology, 

39; geological formations, 

37-38; ground water, 38-39 ; 
trap rocks. 38. 

Cha/.i 1 lahluq, governor of l.lipalpur 81 

Ghazni Kliun 92,93 

Chiyas-udin Tiighliiq Shah 81 

Gomai liver 7 

Goviiuhii.'ija .. 65,78 

Curfhi I’oih o 230 

Gulzar Khan of Ranala 131 

Gulzar Kbr.ii of Sniicmpi'i 132 

M 

Hala 51 

Hondia .126 

Haiuiii i.ti Java)!/! 230 

Harapaladcva 80,81 

Hatishena 56,60 

Ha!l:i{ umpi a insci iption 49 

Hemadpant a/icis llcmadri .. 80 

HI: .3-5 

Arhlarnba Doiigar. 3: Bol;s; 

Dgngar, 3; Galna, 4; Sahyaciiis, 

3-4; Salpudas, 3. 

Hindus- 216-35 


Com; ur . I life, .2. 0-.15; death 
lit; :;ls. 27S-29; n.ariiage and 
ni'iiK. 23.C-24; pitgnancy and 
child b.irlli 227-28; roJigion and 
i;'; - 3'.' "Mjlir'l;' a'crmiT 
nies, 224-29; Upanayan, 224-26. 

Hislig, 1 144 

HiiinlVn-, ^ 

6. Iiira putiini 

Hoi...';i . ' , 282-86 

Ceilii 1 -, on, 2S2-83; iicldin-.’s ii 
gr'vcinnfnt layatw.iri uic:i, 
ounaucnniiil sialcmcnt of (T), 

28.-85; size of holding-S, 282-86. 
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H—con’d. 

PAGES 

Home life— .. 

244-49 

Dress, 246-47; food, 246; houses 
and housing, 245-46; ornaments, 

247-49. 

Husain Khan 

too 

1 

Ibn Batutah .. ., 

82 

Ibrahim Adil Shah II .. .. 

107 

Ibrahim Khan Gardi 

129 

India III .. 

72 

Indradatta, .. 

56 

Traikutaka 

Industries— ... 

451-79 


Bidi-making, 462; cottage indu¬ 
stries, 463-76; cotton textile,, 

457-58; employment in '(D, 452- 
54; ginning and pressing facto¬ 
ries, 459; industrial disputes, 

478-79; industrial estate, 476; 
labour organisation, 477-79; large 
and small industries, 457-62; 
mining and quarrying, 457; oil 
industry, 460-61; rice and dal 
mills, 462; saw mills, 461. 

Industries, Directorate of— .. 705-07 

Functions, 705-06; Industries 
Inspectors, 707; Standards of 
Weights and Measures Act, 

1956, 707; structure of, 705. 

Inscription, issued by Dharmamaha- 49 
matra 

Irrigation— .. 393-405 

itendharas by the Zilla Parishad 
(T), 402-03; irrigation works 
completed before and during 
five year plans (T), 397-401 ; 
sources of water s p ly and 
area irrigated (T), 404-05. 

Irrigation and Power Department 698-700 
Activities, 699; organisation, 698- 
99; public health, 700; Super¬ 
intending Engineer, 699. 

J 


JahandarShah .. 117 

Jahangir .• 105 

Jail Department— .. 692-94 

Organisation, 692. 

Jaitugi or Jaitrapala .. 79 

Jamud • • 116 

Jharkal river 5 

Jamthi 178 

Janmashtami .. 232 

Javsdeheda .. 71 

Jayashakti 67 

Jayasimha Dharashraya .. 68 

Jinasena 72 

Jinji 115 

Jogaltembhi hoard 53 

Judicial Department— .. 688-92 


Bar associ-iticms, 690; civil courts, 
689; civil courts, statistics of, 
691; criminal courts, 689-90; 
criminal courts, statistics of. 691; 
District Judge, 688-89; legal 
practitioners, 690; nyaya pan- 
chayats, 691; revenue and 
expenditure. 691-92; sessions 
courts, statistics of, 691. 


K 

PAOSS 

Kalachuri—Chedi era 

54 

Kalachuris of Tripuri 

63, 72 

Kalidasa 

• 49 

Kan river .. 

8 

Kapardin I .. 

75 

Karanja 

112 

Karka 11, the last Rashtrakuta Kiog 76 

Khanderav Dabhade— 
death of, 123. 

119,135 


Khandesh^ 

Bheel rebellion, 160-77 ; cession of, 
128 ; conquest of, 143, 145-50 ; 
disturbances (1796-1818), 139 ; 
famine, 138-39 ; Kolis of, 131. 


Kharavela, King of Kalinga 

50,51 

Khargaon (Khargon) 

126 

Khurram alias Shah Jahan 

107 

Khusrav Khan 

81 

Kirtivarman.. 

69 

Kokarmanda Fort 

117 

Kokarmunda 

122 

Kondai-pass 

132 

Kundalikamala (modern Kundal- 

67 

ganv) 


Krishna (Yadava) 

79 

Krishna I .. 

69, 70 

Krishna III .. 

73,76 


L 


Labour Department— .. .. 751-57 

Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 

1948, 752 ; Commissioner for 
Workmen’s Compensation, 756- 
57 ; industrial arbitration, 754- 

55 ; Labour Officer, 753-754 ; 
labour unions, 752 ; minimum 
wages, 752 ; organisation, 751 ; 

Payment of Wages Act, 757 ; 
steam boilers and smoke nui¬ 
sance, 757 ; wages and earnings, 

755 ; factory department, 755- 

56 ; wage boards, 755. 

Labour organisation 477-71.. 

Laling— .. 86, 88, 89, 108. 

Fort, 108 140, 177 

Land records— .. 665-73 

Circle Inspectors, 671 ; functions, 

668 ; District Inspe^or of Land 
Records, 669 ; District and 
Cadastral Surveyors, 670; 
Maintenance Surveyors, 670 ; 

Pot Hissa Surveyors, 670 ; 

post war reconstruction schemes, 

671 ; Record of Rights, W8 ; 
settlement and assessment, 

666-67. 

Land utilisation .. 272-78 

Languages - .. 205-13 

Statistics of (T), 208 ; bilingualism, 

211-13. 

Later Chalukyas .. .. 76-77 

Later Cha laky as of Kalya ni .. 4g 

Lingull .. .. 106 
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L— contd. PAGES 


M— could. PAGES 


Live stock— 388-93 

Artificial insemination centres, 

389 ; dairy conditions, 392- 
93 ; intensive cattle development, 

391-92 ; panjarpols, 390 ; pig 
development, 390 ; poultry 
schemes, 390 ; sheep develop¬ 


ment, 390. 

Locusts 446-48 

l.ohare ..154,155 

M 

Madari river 9 

Madhavasena 49 

Madhavavarman 1 . 63 

Madhavrav Peshva 129-30 

Madhavrav Peshva II 1.30-33 

Mahadeva .. 79 

Mahad^va, Yadava bmperor 7S 

Maharashtra State Road Transport 710-12 

Corporation. 

Mahmud Khiiji of Malva .. 89,90 

Mahmud Shah Begada, Sultan of 

Gujarat 93, 830 

Major District Roads 57f)-81 

Makar Soiikrania 234 

Malcolm 142-43 

Malik Ahmad 92 

Malik Ambar .. 106,107, 

108 

Malik Iftikar 85 

Malik Naib Kafur 80,81 

Malik Nasir .. 85,88-89 

Malik-ut-tujjar 89 

Malik Raja Faru qi .. 82 

Managed Estates, administration of 766-67 
Mananka 61 

Mandesar, treaty of . 8.30 

Mangaleslia 65 

Manures 407-08 

Manyakheta 76 

Marriage and Morals, Hindus .. 218-24 

Mauryas 49 


and boarding, 604 —05 ; medical 
and health services, 615 ; milk 
and milk products, 611-12 ; pan- 
bidi shops, 609-10 ; public 
administration, 613 ; radio and 
watch repairing, 612 ; religious 
profession, 614-15 ; sweet¬ 

meat making 610-11 ; tailoring, 

605-06. 

Money-lenders— .. .. 482-91 

Bombay Agricultural Debtors 
Relief Act, 1939, 488-89, of 
1947, 489-91; administration of 
fT), 490-91 ; advances to traders 
and non-traders, 486-87 ; taluka- 
wise distribution of licensed 
money-lenders (T). 484. 

Moropant Pingle 112 

Mother tongue, statistics of 1961 (T) 206-07 

Motor Vehicles Department - .. 676-78 

BombayMotor-Vehicles Tax Act, 

677-78 ; Act of 1958, 678 ; Maha¬ 
rashtra Tax on Goods (Carried 
by Road) Act, 1962, 678; Regi¬ 
onal Transport Officer. 677 ; 

Regional Transport Authority, 676. 
Mulcr(Mulher) 106 

Municipalities 716-19 

Muslims— .. 242 

Beliefs, 242 ; child birth, 243, 
circumcision, 243. death rituals, 

244 ; marriage and morals, 

240-42. 

Muzaffar Shah— 


of Gujarat, 94 .. 85 

N 

Nagabhata. Gurjara Pratihara king 70 

Nagan river 9 

Navapanchami 231 

Nahapana 51 

Nana Phadnis .. 130,1.32- 


Medical organisation . . 748-49 

Civil Hospital. 748-49; Civil 
Surgeon, 748. 

Medical and Public Health Services- 743-49 
Diseases common to district, 744 ; 
family planning, 746-47 ; medical 
organisation, 748-49 ; national 
malaria eradication scheme, 747; 
primary health centres, 746 ; 
organisation, 746-47 ; vital 


statistics, 745. 

Miraj plates 75 

Miran Adil Khan .. 89,90-91 

Miran Mubarak 89-90 

97, 98 

Miran Muhammad 94-96 

Miran Muhammad Khan 98-100, 

830 


Miscellaneous occupations— 60.3-15 

Aerated waters manufacture, 613 ; 
arts, letters and science, 614 ; 
bicycle shops, 612 ; education 
and research, 614 ; flour mills, 

610 ; goldsmithy, 608-09 ; hair 
cutting saloons, 607 ; hotels and 


Nandivardhana, capital of Vakatakas 58 
Nandurbar .. . . 85, 87, 

88, 89, 
95, 104, 
106, 115, 
116, 117, 
119, 120, 
124, 135, 
146, 147, 
153, 156. 


Nancghat inscriptions .. 50 

Nannaraja alias Yuddhasura .. 65 

Narli paurnima 231 

Narasimhavarman, Pallava king . . 67 

Narayanrav Peshva 130 

blarendrasena 58 

Narmada river 5 

Nasik cave inscription of Pulumavi .. 45,50 

Nasir Jung .. 127 

Nasir Khan, Sultan of Malva .. 8.30 

Nasirabad 139 

Navaratra and Dasara 233 

Navasari plates of Avanijanashraya 68 

Nizams of Hyderabad .. 122-27 

Nizam-ul-mulk Asaf Jah— 


restaurants, 603-08 ; lodging 


death of, 127. 
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O 

Oil seeds— 

Area under (T), 360-73 ; castor, 
374-75 ; groundnut, 374 ; 

seasamum, 374. 

Other District Roads 


P 


Palkhed, battle of 

Pandarangapalli 

Pandu-lena caves near Nasik 

Panhala 

Panjhra river 

Parola 

Passes 

Pataliputra 

Perviz, prince .. .. 

Pests of crops— 

Cotton, 408-12 ; groundnut, 421; 
jowar, 412-15 ; sugar-cane, 
417-20; wheat, 420, 

Pinipalner 

Pippalikheta (modern Pimpalner) .. 
Police Department— .. 
Anti-corruption and prohibition 
intelligence bureau, 681 ; 

crime, 686 ; functions, 679 ; 
Home Guards, 687-88 ; motor 
transport, 682 ; organisation, 
679-81 ; police welfare, 686-87; 
Stale Reserve Police Force, 681; 
training institutions 682 ; 
village defence parties, 688 ; 
Village Police, 687, 

Poona 


Population— 

Age and marital status (T), 198 ; 
area and population (T), 190 ; 
growth of population, 188-90 ; 
marital status, 197-99 ; migration 
199 ; population by religion, 

203 ; population by religion (T), 

204 ; population by sub-division 

(T), 203 ; population, variation 
in (T), 188 ; proportion of 
population by places of birth 
(T), 199 ; rural population, 195- 
97; rural population (T), 195; 
rural population, variation, 
during 1901 to 1961 (T), 195; 
rural population variation in 
1961 (T), 196 ; Scheduled 

Castes, 200-01 ; Scheduled 
Tribes, 201 : urban population, 
191-95 ; urban population 
variation, from 1901 to 1961 
(T), 192. 

Postal, telegraph and telephone 
facilities, statistics of (T), 
Prabhavatigupta 
^akashe 
Prakashe grant 
Prakashe excavations 
Pratishthana (modern Paithan) 

Pravarasena 

Pravira 


PAGES 

P— contd. 

PAGES 

359-75 

Price Trends— 


582-87 

Prices, average wholesale at 
Nandurbar market (T), 643 ; 
prices of important commodities, 
average wholesale at Dhulia 


122 

market (T), 644- 45 ; prices, 
wholesale most conamon at 
principal markets (T), 646. 

Prithivishena I, 

57 

61 

52 

son of Rudrasena .. 

Prithivishena 11 

59 

113 

8 

147 

565-67 

49 

107 

408-21 

Prohibition and Excise Department- 

757-61 

Country liquor and wine, 761 ; 
denatured spirit, 760-61 ; enforce¬ 
ment work, 758-59 ; functions. 


757-58 ; ganja, bhang and 
opium, 761 ; organisation, 757; 
permits, 759-60 ; sanskar 


kendras, 761. 

Ptolemy 

53 


Public holidays 

235 

153 

Public life 

774 

67 

Publicity, Directorate of— 

742 

679-88 

District Publicity Officer 
Pulakeshin 11 

65,66 


Pulses— 

319-36 


Area under (T), 320-26 ; gram, 

335 ; mug, 335 ; other pulses, 

336 ; outturn of (T), 327-34 ; 
tur, 335 ; udid, 335. 

Purika 

56 


Purushottampuri plates 

79 


Pushyamitra, 

49 

111,113, 

122,124 

founder of Shunga dynasty 

Q 


183-204 

Qadr Khan alias Bahadur Shah 

103 


R 

Raghuji Bhosle 

126 


Railways— 

567-69 


Bhusawal-Surat route, 570-71 ; 
bridges, 568 ; Chalisgaon- 
Dhulia route, 569. 

Rainfall 

257-59, 


Raja Ali Khan 

351 

100-03 


Raja Kanha, Jhalavar King 

87 


Rajan Ishvarasena, son ofShivadatta 

54 


Rajaram 

115-16 


Ramachandra 

80,81 


Ramanavami 

230 


Rashtrakutas— 61-62 65, 


of Manyakheta, 72. 

69-74 


Rattaraja 

74,75 


Raver 

105,106, 

601 

Registration Department— 

146,156 

67j-73 

57 

Functions, 672 ; organisation, 
671-72. 


817-20 

Regulated Markets— 

537-50 

55 

Dhulia, 539-41 ; Dondaicha, 


45 

541-43; Nandurbar, 543-44 ; 


48,50, 

Nawapur, 548-50 ; Taloda, 547; 


53,54 

Sakri, 547 ; Shahada, 545-46 ; 


56,57, 

Shirpur, 545. 


61 

Religion and castes, Hindus 

216-35 

56 

Rengaon 

156 
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R^contd. PAGES 

Retail trade— .. 556-58 

Cloth, readymade clothes and 
hosiery, 557 ; pan, bidi and 
tobacco, 557; radio-sets and 
electrical appliances, 557 ; 
stationery and cutlery, 557. 

Revati—dvipa, .. .. 65 

(modern Redi in Ratnagiri district) 

Revenue Administration— 665-78 

Land Records, 665-71 ; Motor 
Vehicles, 676-78 ; Registration, 

671-73 ; Sales Tax, 673-75 ; 

Stamps, 675-76. 

Rishika ., .. 45 

Rituals and Ceremonies— .. 224-29 

Death rituals, 228-29 ; pregnancy 
and child birth, 227-28 ; 
upanayan, 224-26. 

Rivers— .. 5-10 

Amravati, 9 ; Aner, 7; Arunavati 7; 

Bhad, 9; Bori 8; Burai, 8 ; 
Devganga, 6; Devnandor Khai, 6; 

Gomai, 7; Jharkal, 5; Kan, 8; 

Madari, 9; Nagan, 9; Narmada, 

5; Panjhra, 8; Sambar, 6 ; 

Tapi, 6; Udai, 6; Vaki, 8. 

Roads— .. .. 571-88 

Major District Roads, account of 
(T), 580-81; Municipal roads, 

588. 

National Highways— .. .. 571-72 

Bombay-Agra road, 571-72 ; 
Dhulia-Edalabad-Malkapur- 
Nagpur-Calcutta road, 572. 

Other District Roads .. 582-87 

State Highways— .. .. 572-76 

Ankaleshwar-Shahada-Burhanpur 
road, 573-74 ; Dhulia-Amalner- 
Chopda road, 574 ; Dhulia- 
Chalisgaon-Aurangabad road, 

574 ; Nandurbar-Visarwadi 
road, 576 ; Shahada-Dhadgaon 
to State border road, 575 ; 
Songir-Dondaicha- Shahada- 
Khetia road, 576 ; Surat- 
Dhulia road, 572-73 ; Vinchur- 
Chandvad-Sakri-Nandurbar- 
Prakashe road, 574-75. 


Rohan kheda Ghat 

88 

Routes of trade 

. 563-65 

Rural transport 

. 598-99 

Rural broadcasting statistics (T). ., 

C 

602 

A 

Sakharkhedla 

122 

Sakri 

820-21 

Salabat Jung 

127-28 

Salbye, treaty of .. . 

1.33 

Sales Tax Department— 

. 673-76 


Administrative organisation, 

674-75; Bombay Sales Tax Act, 
1959; 673; dealers liable to pay 
tax, 673-74; statistics of colle¬ 
ction, 675. 
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PAGES 

Salher fort .. 

..106, 112, 


113 

Sambar river 

6 

Sambhaji 

.. 113,114 

Sangamner .. 

108 

Sarangkheda 

821 

Satara plates 

65 

Satavahanas.. .. 

. .50, 52-54 

Satmala hills 

114 

Satpudas, nest of Bhils .. 

141 

Savda 

..156, 157, 
158, 178 

Scheduled Castes— 

.. 200-01 


Ager, 200; Baked, 200; Bhangi, 

200, 201; Chalvadi, 200; Chambar 
200,201; Dhor, 200; Halleer, 200; 

Garoda 200; Chenna Dasar 
200; Halsar, 200; Holar, 200; 

Hoylaya, 200; Lingader, 200; 

Mahar, 200, 201; Mang, 200, 

201: Mang Garudi, 200; Mahya- 
vanshi, 200; Meghval, 200; 

Mukri 200; Nadia, 200; Pasi, 

200; Population details (T), 

200; Shenva 200; Tirgar, 200, 

Turi, 200. 

Scheduled Tribes— .. .. 201-03 

Barda, 202; Bhils, 201, 202 ; 

Dhankas, 201, 202; 203; Dhodia, 

203, Gamits, 201, 202; Koknas, 

201,202, 203; Naikda, 201, 202; 

Pardhi, 201, 203; Patdia, 203; 

Statistics in 1961 (T), 201-02. 


Seed supply 

406-07 

Setubandha, a Prakrit Kavya 

58 

Seunachandra 11 

78 

Seunadesha (modern Khandesh) 

77 

Shah Jahan .. 

108-111 

Shahada— .. 

821-22 

Municipality, 821-22; objects,822. 

Shahu, death of 

127 

Shaka interregnum 

51-52 

Shaka dynasty 

62-63 

Shaktishri .. 

51 

Shayasta Khan 

111 

Shiladitya III 

67 

Shilaharas of South Konkan, 

74-76 

feudatories of Rashtrakutas 

Shimga, Holi 

235 

Shingva, treaty of 

128 

Shirpur— 

160, 

823-24 
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